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MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY 

ATJTHOn OP " PAUL HASSIE," " THE WATERDALE XEIQHBOURS/' BTO. 



Chapter XIV. An odd Interview and an unexpected Meeting. 

ARE there any poor people who neyer felt an impress of something 
like awe and timidity at their first direct contact with wealth? 
I have heard and read of noble, independent beings, serene in the 
nnsnrpassed and conscious dignity of mere manhood, who, in whatever 
poverty, never felt the faintest flutter of envy, awe, or* humiliation 
when they stood for the first time in the presence of a great man's 
flunkeys, and asked to see the great man himself. Are there such 
persons? I don't say I disbelieve in their existence, but I should 
like to hear, on the authority of someone more skilled than I to pene* 
irate the secrets of human consciousness, that there really are beings of 
that kind before I quite believe in them. My own impression is, that 
civilised man or woman of humble class hardly ever yet knocked 
for the first time at the door of a great West-end mansion without 
a beating of the heart, a mingling of awe and humiliation. It is 
very mean and shabby and unworthy, and so are most of our in- 
stinctive impulses, which at last we school down, or are schooled and 
mastered by. Deep, deep down, in our civilised nature is rooted 
the abject homage to wealth. I almost think it begins with the 
wearing of clothes. I doubt whether the very next stage of civili- 
sation after nakedness does not witness the internal growth of that 
servile sentiment. I think we keep singing our "A man's a man 
for a' that," and our " Vilatn et trh-vilam" in order to drown the 
feeling or exorcise it, as they play martial airs to keep up the manhood 
of the raw recruit. Of course we get over it sometimes ; at least, thank 
Heaven, we do not all succumb to it wholly. I am not much of a sneak 
myself, and I never yet sought the patronage of a man of rank, or put 
myself in his way to get his nod, or bragged to my acquaintance that I 
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6 MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

had met him, — and I know thafc I am no whit more independent than^ 
many of my neighbours,— bnt I have felt the poor man's sentiment 
of awe for wealth ; I have done to wealth the involuntary homage 
of being afraid, and hearing my heart beat, as I stood in its august, 
unfamiliar presence. Many of my friends are people connected some- 
how with the world of art, and who have made their way up from 
nothing. Some of them have fine West-end houses now, of their own, 
and carriages, and awful footmen in livery ; but I think if I were talking 
confidentially with each of them in turn over a cigar and a glass of 
brandy-and-water, he would frankly admit that one of the most trying 
moments of his life — one of the moments when he found it hardest 
to keep up his dignity of independent and equal manhood — was just 
the first time when, having knocked at some great man's door, he waited 
for the opening of it, and the presence of the flunkey. 

Now I stood this Sunday morning at the door of Mr. Lyndon, 
M.P., and I realised these sensations. I had come to ask no favour — 
to seek no patronage — to bespeak no recognition — to pave the way for 
no acquaintanceship. If anything, I was coming out of my regular 
beat of life rather to confer a favour than to solicit one ; and yet I did 
feel that ignoble, nervous tremor which the unaccustomed presence of 
wealth inspires in the poor man, and which is the base image, the false 
coin, the bastard brother of the soul's involuntary homage to beauty 
and greatness. I knocked at the door, and as I waited for its opening, 
I felt so nervous that I grew positively ashamed of myself, and took 
my courage in two hands, as the French phrase goes, and remembered 
about a man being a man for a' that. 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., lived in a fine house in Connaught-place, look- 
ing straight into Hyde-park. One had to go up high steps to get to the 
door, which lent additional majesty and dread to the business. It was^ 
as I have said, a Sunday ; and as I came hither I had passed crowds 
of people streaming out of the doors of fashionable churches, and 
seen splendidly-dressed women, all velvets and satins and feathers, 
assisted into their carriages by footmen who carried gilded prayer- 
books ; and I wondered whether Mr. Lyndon had been to church, and 
if Eo whether he would have come back from his worship by the time 
I reached his house, and whether it. was a dreadful heathenish sort of 
thing, a kind of outrage upon Church and State, to ask to see such a 
man at all on Sunday. To go to church, too, seemed, in presence of 
the splendid crowds,, so necessary and becoming a part of respecta- 
bility, that I felt like a social outlaw because I had not been there, 
and was not much in the habit of going there. My sensations were 
not the pangs of an awakened conscience, but the kind of feeling which 
goes through a man who, unshaved and with muddy boots, uncon- 
sciously intrudes into the midst of a well-dressed and elegant company. 

When I found out Mr. Lyndon's house, I wondered much why such 
a man, especially if he was in the habit of going to ,church, could not 
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MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 7 

do BCHQeihing kind aad substantial for his niece and his brother's wife, 
whose chief crime, poor thing, appeared to have been her inconyenient 
Tirtne ; and why he woold not at least take them out of poverty and 
debt and the perpetnal i^esence of temptation. This I was thinking 
when the door opeiied, and I stood in the presence of the great man's 
seryant. 

Well, it was not so dreadful after all. I really don't think I minded 
it in the least after the first sonnd of my Toice. Mr. Lyndon at home ? 

Yes, Mr. Lyndon is at home. The servant seemed to say by his 
look of cold inquiry, '^ What thm, yoang man ? Admitting that Mr. 
Lyndon is at home, which it can't be worth while concealing from you, 
how can the fact in any way concern you?^^ 

I mildly aaked if I conld see him. 

The man — who was civil enough, by the way — ^merely asked if I 
had an appointment ; Mr. Lyndon did not usually see people unless 
by appointment. The pampered menial of a bloated aristocracy clearly 
assumed at the first glance that I was not a visitor, a friend of the 
feunily. 

" Will you take in my card, and say I wish to speak a few words to 
Mr. Lyndon very particularly ? I think he will see me." 

Presently the servant came back and told me that if I would wait 
a few minutes Mr. Lyndon would see me. I was shown into a large, 
cold, handsome room, with the blinds down, and a conservatory at one 
side. A group of marble figures, nearly life-size, stood in front of the 
conservatory. They were the familiar Graces, and they were covered 
over with a shroud of very thick muslin ; so thick, indeed, that the 
covering seemed put on less as a protection i^ainst dust and dis- 
coloration than as a veil to hide the nakedness of the classic women 
during the severely proper hours of Sunday service. I did not give 
much attention, however, to these marble forms; for my eyes were 
caught by an exquisitely-framed photograph of large size, which stood, 
conspicuous, on the chimneypiece. It was the likeness of Christina — 
onoe my Christina, when she was poor and obscure, and we were both 

" Please to walk this way, sir ; Mr. Lyndon will see you." 
I followed the servant across an echoing hall and into a library. 
At a desk in the centre, with letters and papers all about him, with 
Blue-books piled on the floor near his arm-chair, and on his other side 
a waste-paper basket overflowing with pamphlets, sat Mr. Lyndon, hia 
eyes still fixed on some document he was reading. 

He was a formal, rather handsome, close-shaven man, wearing the 
high stand-up collars which now are almost as rare as pigtails. His 
thick hair was iron-gray ; his complexion was fast purpling ; his eyes, 
when he &voured me by looking up, were touch lighter than those of 
his brother or of Lilla — they were a cold, steely gray. I marked the 
rigid expression x)f his chin and jaw — it might have been cruelty, or it 
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8 MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

might have been stern virtne, according as you pleased to construe it ; 
eren in history and in action it is not always easy to distingnish the 
one from the other. In Mr. Lyndon's case, I could not but think that 
the full, seusuous lips helped one a little to make the decision. 

This, then, was Tommy Goodboy. I am bound to say that from 
the very first I took a dislike to Tommy Goodboy. 

Mr. Lyndon left me for some seconds planii Id without looking at 
me or speaking. I was, in fact, about to open the conversation, when 
he suddenly looked up with an air first of irritation, then of vacancy ; 
then he looked down at my card, which was lying before him on his 
desk, and at last he spoke : 

" 0, Mr. Temple I Yes, I recollect now. My niece did speak to 
me about you, and I promised her that if I could do anything — ^but I 
am sure I don't know. Why did you not come sooner — some time in 
the season, Mr. Temple? This is no time; and everybody is out 
of town ; and I am leaving town myself to-morrow ; and, in fact, I am 
very busy to-day, and hardly counted on being disturbed. I don't 
usually see anybody on Sundays ; but as you have come — and I cer- 
tainly did promise my niece to see you — " 

" Excuse me, Mr. Lyndon. I have not come to remind you of your 
promise, or to ask any favour of you ; indeed, I would accept none 
even if it were offered, although I feel deeply obliged to Miss Lyndon." 

"To Miss Lyndon?" 

" To your niece. Yes." 

" 0, to be sure — Lilla Lyndon, my niece. "Well ?" 

" I don't mean to make any demand on your kindness, so far as 
I am concerned. I hope to be able to work my own way." 

He merely bent his head, as a sort of formal acknowledgment. 

" I have not come on any business of my own." 

" Sent by my niece, I suppose?" 

''No, Mr. Lyndon. She does not know anything about my coming 
here." 

He looked down at his papers, and glanced at his watch. The 
actions were significant ; they said very plainly, " If you have any- 
thing to say, say it at once, and go." 

" I daresay you consider my visit an intrusion." 

" Not at all. At least, that quite depends — ^ 

"I have come about a matter which concerns you, or, at least, 
which I thought might possibly concern you." 

He looked at me with cold surprise. 

" I met lately, more than once in Dover, and here in London, a 
person whom I believe to be a member of your family — your brother, 
in fact." 

Bo did start a little and wince as I gave him this piece of news. 

" I was not aware that he had returned from abroad. Are you 
quite sure ?" 
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MT ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 9 

" Qaite sure; at least, he told me so. Indeed, I might have guessed 
the fact even without his telling me." 

" Well, sir, if you formed any acquaintanceship with the person 
you speak of — and I gather from your manner that you did — it would 
be superfluous to tell you that he is not a person whose return to Eng- 
land could give any pleasure to me or to any member of his family. 
That fact it would be idle for me to attempt to disguise. I did not 
know that he had returned to England, or expect his return, or desire 
to see him. You know, therefore, that you are the bearer of unwel- 
come news. The question I would ask is, why you have gratuitously 
taken on yourself the task of making the announcement. I suppose I 
need hardly say that if you are the bearer of any message, or request, 
or anything of that sort from the person you speak of, you could not 
possibly present yourself with worse credentials." 

" I have no message or request, and I would not make myself the 
bearer of any. I assure you, Mr. Lyndon, I am no friend of your 
brother's. No member of his family — no, not his nearest relation — 
could feel less inclined for his society than I am. It is just because 
I think him so objectionable, and so offensive, and so reckless, that I 
have come here to-dav." 

"Well?" 

"Your brother told me over and over again, before I knew his 
name, that he had come to England resolved to expose, and disgrace, 
and extort money from someone. I afterwards learned — indeed, he told 
me — that you are the person against whom this is to be directed." 

"He means to make some disgraceful exhibition of himself, to 
raise some scandal, in the hope of terrifying or shaming me into buy 
ing him oflF?" 

"He does." 

" He is quite capable of that, or of anything else outrageous and — 
and, in fact, infamous." 

" I have no doubt he is. He impressed me as being all but insane 
with hatred and recklessness." 

"Ah! but he is not insane. It would be well for his family if he 
were. He is perfectly sane. Well, have you, then, come for the purpose 
of warning me ?" 

"No. Frankly, I tell you that I have not ; at leasts not on your 
own account" 

" Listen to me, Mr. a — a — Temple. If you should see that person 
again, yon may tell him that he can do his wgrst. I shaU not buy him off 
— ^no, not by the outlay of a sixpence. It's very kind, no doubt, of you 
to take the trouble to come here, and all that ; and of course you will 
nnderstand me as expressing my sense of the obligation." 

" Pray don't speak of that. I have not come out of any considera- 
tion for which you, Mr. Lyndon, personally have any reason to feel 
obliged. Bulr— " 
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10 MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

My speech was cot short by the entrance of the seryanty who handed 
a card to his master. Mr. Lyndon looked at it, and said with em- 
phasis : " Certainly. Let him wait ; I shall be disengaged in less than 
one minnte." 

There was no mistakii^ this. I must come to the point, and make 
good nse of my time. 

" Mr. Lyndon, I have come quite of my own accord, and perhaps 
very foolishly, to ask yon whether you would not do something in this 
unpleasant business for the sake of your niece. It is such a pity that 
a girl so young, and so poor, and — and — " I blurted out — " so pretty, 
should be liable to be tormented and disgraced by a man of that kind. 
Gould you not make terms with him, and buy him off, for her sake and 
for her mother's ? They have had so much unhappiness and poverty ; 
and it's such a pity for poor Lilla." 

" Mr. Temple, you appear to be so intimately acquainted with the 
personal history of some members of my family, that I don't suppose 
I add anything to your stock of knowledge when I say that I have 
aheady done a good deal for my niece." 

" Yes, I am quite aware of it. She has told me so often." 

" And that she has no claim on me ?" 

"No claim but close relationship." 

"That she has no claim on me except what I feel inclined to 
recognise. Now, I have no objection to Lilla herself; indeed, quite 
the contrary — I like her. But I am not going to be made the victim 
of all her relations. On that I am quite determined." 

" If you could even take her away — to the countiy somewhere ?" 

" I am so little in the habit, Mr. Temple, of discussing my family 
affairs, even with members of my own family, that I really cannot fall 
into the way of talking them over with strangers. Will you allow me 
again to thank you for the trouble you have taken in coming so much 
out of your way ?" 

" You, Mr. Lyndon, I have once more to say, are in no way in- 
debted to me. I came only because I feel an interest in your sister- 
in-law and your niece. I fear I have done them little good by my un- 
welcome interference." 

" You have done them, sir, neither good nor harm." 

He touched the bell that stood upon his table. 

I hastened out of the room, without even going through the form 
of a parting salutation, which, indeed, would have been thrown away 
upon him, as he had already busied himself in his papers with a 
resolute manner, as if to announce to me that he would not look up 
again until I had relieved him of my unwelcome presence. 

I was in no pleasant mood as I crossed Hyde-park. Especially 
was I out of humour with myself, even more than I was with Mr. 
Lyndon ; and as before I had seen him I felt an unreasoning dislike 
to him, and as now that I had seen him and spoken with him I felt 
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« deep detestation for him, it follows that I felt somewhat bitterly 
towards myself. I knew that I had made a fool of myself; that I had 
bronght humiliation on myself; and that all this had been done to no 
purpose, or to an ill purpose. It takes a very brave and loyal nature 
to enable a man to be content with the knowledge that he has made 
a fool of himself, even when thereby he has benefited somebody; but 
it is gall and wormw>od indeed to know that one has made a fool of 
himself, and at the same time frustrated instead of serving the object he 
wished to accomplish. 

80 1 went^ scowlmg and sullen, across the Park, mentally girding at 
myself and at the loungers and idlers I met in my way. I don't know 
why, when a man is in a vexed and sulky humour, he immediately 
begins to despise his fellow-creatures whom he may happen to meet, 
and to set them down as Mvolous and worthless idlers, gilded butter- 
flies, and so forth. I know that I visited, mentally, the pride and 
insolence of Mr. Lyndon upon every creature, man and woman, who 
passed me. Madame Boland in her maiden days, when snubbed by 
the aristocracy of her province, was not consumed by a fiercer flame 
of democratic passion than I felt that Sunday after I had been a victim 
to the insolence of the rich member of parliament I daresay if the 
jMople I scowled at in Hyde-park could only have known what was 
passing within my breast, many of them would have felt highly flat* 
tered and delighted. For the aristocrats Madame Boland detested 
were aristocrats. My aristocrats and pampered minions and gilded 
'butterflies were in nine out of ten instances people very much of my 
own class of life, who had oome out on the Sunday to see the riders and 
the carriages in the Row. 

As I approached the Sow a haughty ariirf»ccat passed me rather 
dosely. He was walking, like myself. It was like his insolence and 
the arrogance of his class! It was his affectation of indifference to 
saddle or carriage-cushion. He was a tall and, as well as I could see 
in a passing scowl, a handsome aristocrat. I flung upon him a glance 
of scorn. He ejred me rather curiously ; he even turned back and 
looked steadily after me when he had passed. I too turned, and glared 
defiantly at him. He was, as I have said, tall — fully six feet high, I 
should say, with square, broad shoulders ; he was dark-haired, and had 
a magnificent beard of curly, silky black. He was very well dressed — 
indeed, far too handsomely dressed for an aristocrat on a Sunday. He 
was not hurling back glances of scorn at me, but was scrutinising me 
with a grave, earnest curiosity. He advanced a step, then fell back. 
I too advanced, a sudden light of recognition flashing on me. Then 
we approached each other rapidly and at once. 

" Ned Lambert I" I exclaimed. 

" Mr. Banks I" said my aristocrat. It was my old friend, the basso- 
carpenter. 

Now that I came to study his appearance, he was not changed as to 
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12 , MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

features or expresBion, He had grown much handsomer — he always 
was a good-looking fellow, remarkable for his fine eyes and his beard, 
but now he was strikingly handsome. He was splendidly built — 
stately as a guardsman, supple as a gymnast. He had still the grave, 
modest, genial expression which was so attractive about him in the old 
days. He was only too well dressed ; for as one came to look at him 
attentively there was something about him which seemed a little out of 
keeping with the clothes. Perhaps if I had not known of his origin 
and his briuging-up, I might never have noticed this ; as it was, I 
thought I could detect the outlines and the movements of the young 
workman under the broadcloth, the shiny hat, the fawn-coloured 
trousers, the lavender-kid gloves. 

We were very cordial in a moment. Really it was kind of him to 
walk with me just there and then ; I was so very carelessly, not to say 
shabbily, dressed. My old friend and foe did not seem to care . 

" You have been in London long, Mr. Banks ?" asked Lambert. 

I told him how many years. 

*' So long, and we never met all that time ! I've been away a good 
deal; but still it is odd that we should both have been knocking about 
London so much and never met." 

He soon told me all about himself. He was an organ-builder, and 
was holding a very good position in a great house. He had himself 
invented and introduced some improvements into the construction of 
the instruments, and though these were not important enough to bring 
him fame or money, yet they gave him consideration with his em- 
ployers and their patrons ; and he looked forward to an ultimate, 
perhaps not a very distant, partnership. He had been sent to many 
foreign cities^to represent his principal and superintend the building 
and putting up, the repairing and improving, of organs. He had been 
to the United States ; he had been in St. Petersburg, and Moscow, and 
Stockholm ; he wasf quite familiar with Rome, and Paris, and Madrid. 
He had lived ever so many lives, while I had been vegetating by the 
Lethean wharf of the Thames's stodgy banks. I felt myself very small 
indeed as he talked to me. For me, my story was told in two words : 
Me void. 

There was one subject we both seemed to avoid, yet surely we both 
were anxious to approach it. We sometimes beat about it ; in this way, 
for example : 

" You have been in London all lately — ^for the most part, I mean, 
Mr. Banks ?" 

" For the most part, yes. No, though ; I was down in the pro- 
vinces a good deal all the summer." 

"But you were in town some part of the season — of the opera 
season ?" 

" Some part of it ; not lately. I only came back to town a few 
days ago." 
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He wanted to know if I knew all about Christina. But I shrank 
back as yet. It came on in another way. He insisted that I must go 
and dine with him. He lived out St. John's-wood way. 

" Are you married, Lambert ?" 

" No." He spoke very slowly. " No, Mr. Banks, I am not mar- 
ried, and I am not likely to be. I don't see what I want marrying. 
And you — ^perhaps you are married ?" 

" No. I may take up your own words — I am not married, Ned 
Lambert, and I am not likely to be. 1 don't see what I want marrying. 
And you know the reason why." 

" Ah !" He breathed hard, looked at me with a stolen glance of 
kindness, curiosity, and pity ; but he said no more. 

" Have you seen her^ Lambert ?" I broke out at last, and I drew 
him aside under a clump of trees. " Have you seen her ?" 

I did not name her name — what need to pronounce it ? 

" Yes ; yes, I've seen her." 

"Lately?" 

" Lately, and before, and always. I may say ; at least, often." 

" You have been seeing her — ^you have been meeting her all this 
time?" 

" Yes ; off and on, that is. When I could, and where I could." 

Almost a cry of agony and anger escaped from my lips. All this 
time, all these years, while I had been groping in the desolation of soli- 
tude and darkness, he had known of her whereabouts, had watched her, 
and spoken with her, and been familiar with her ! And faithfully 
served her, no doubt ! I suppose the fierce light of jealousy and anger 
flamed in my eyes, for he at once said, gently and firmly : 

" For what I think you mean, Mr. Banks, it was little good to me 
to see her and speak to her. I tell you honestly, and like a man, I did 
my very best to make her love me ; and I couldn't succeed. I tell you, 
too, I was mean enough to try to serve her and help her when she 
wanted help, and to hope to work on her gratitude in that way ; and it 
was of no use. She told me so at last ; and then I tried to make up 
my mind as a man to be her friend, and no more ; and I have been try- 
ing, and I think I've been succeeding even $ and I fancy I'm growing 
better, and able to bear it» and to think of her only as a friend. Now 
I'll not deny that this meeting with you, and bringing back the old 
times, and talking of her with you^ may have thrown me back a little. 
But I'll get up again, please Ood, and get over it. I'm determined to 
get over it» and to be satisfied and happy to be her friend. So you need 
not feel anything like anger at me, I have done you no harm, and 
myself no good*" 

Need I deny that a glow of wild and futile delight passed through 
me ? It passed soon away ; Lambert's ill-success was but little gain 
to me. 

" You say you have always been seeing her ; where, for instance ?" 
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" In London, here, first of all ; and in Paris, and in Milan, and in 
RnfiBia. And Paris again, when she made her great success there. And 
here, the other day, when she came out and carried all before her. / 
was there. I hoped to be able to throw her her first bonqnet; bnt, good 
Lord, there was such a shower of boaqnets came down that mine must 
have been lost among them !" 

" One word, Lambert. Did she never — did she never speak— of me ?" 

" Not much ; very little indeed. I didn^t ask her any questions. 
I didn't know how you came to be separated, and I don't know now ; 
and I don't ask you, either, anything about it. I tell you, however, 
that I thought badly of you at first ; but afterwards I thought I must 
have done you wrong." 

"Why, Lambert, why?** 

" Because, from some words she once let fall, I thought she had 
made up her mind not to let anything stand between her and success 
on the stage; and I thought — although she never hinted such a 
thing in the least — I thought — ^well, I don't quite like to say it." 

" Speak it out, man I Nothing that can be said by any human 
creature can hurt me more.'* 

" Well, I thought that she had thrown you over." 

" So she did, Lambert. She threw me over, as you say — she left 
me suddenly. I never knew why ; and I have never seen her since. I 
ought to hate her and curse her, and I cannot." 

"No, no, you ought not to hate her. I don't understand her — ^I 
never quite could ; bnt if I know anything about her, and if she ever 
loved anyone, I think she loved you." 

" Did she not speak of me lately — ^wfaen last she was here ?" 

" Yes, she did ; that was, indeed, almost the only time. I went to 
see her up in Jermyn-street just the day before she left, and she asked 
me if I knew that you were living in London ; and of course I didn't 
know ; how could I ? London is the grave of provincial friendships." 

"Well, and she— " 

" She told me you were living in London, and that she believed yon 
were very happy," 

" And did she so calmly, so readily believe that I was happy ? Did 
she cast me from her mind without a word of regret ?" 

" No, not without a word of regret ; at least, I ou^t not to say 
regret, perhaps, for she said she was glad that you were happy." 

"OGod!" 

" And she said I might perhaps meet you after she was gone, and, 
if I did, to give you her remembrances and her good wishes." 

"That was all?" 

" That was all — all she said, at least. I know what I thought at 
the time." 

" Tell me what you thought. Don't spare me, Lambert ; tell me 
anything — all." 
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** Then I'll tell you what I thought. I saw how pale she grew, 
and heard how her voice quivered, and I envied you ; for I thought, * For 
all that's come and gone, whatever is the reason of the separation, she 
thinks of him and loves him still.' ** 

" No, Lambert, you are mistaken ; you do not understand her. No, 
she never loved me — never. She never cared a rush for me compared 
with her ambition. She despises me now because I have come to no- 
thing BO far. She pities me, I daresay, and would fling me an alms if 
she might ; but she rejoices that she had the good sense and the good 
fortune to free herself from me." 

Lambert shook his head. 

" I don't quite understand her," he said ; " but somehow I think I 
understand h^ better than you do. I know well enough how ambi- 
tious she is, and fond of admiration and applause and success, and all 
that; and how proud she is of having pushed her way up and up, from 
being a poor little girl unknown to be the star that she is. I don't 
think she would let anything stand in the way of her success much. 
But you know as well as I that human nature sounds more than one 
stop; and hms has many. And I think there is much love in her heart 
too, as I know tiiere is much friendship; and I don't believe she has 
ever forgotten you or ceased to love you. There, it costs me something, 
I can tell yon, to speak these words, and I shall have to smoke away 
very fiercely for half the night to get over this ; but I think it's true. I 
don't know that it's any good telling you, either; for, mind, I dont say 
that it could come to anything now, even if you were to meet her." 

*' No, it could come to nothing. Dont think me an idle braggart 
or a fool, Lambert, or that I am talking after the foshion of the fox 
and the grapes; but if she stood there and held out her hand to me, 
and — and — offered to marry me, I would turn away from her and leave 
her. I would, though I love her now as much as ever— ay, far more 
than ever." 

Lambert again shook his head, and smiled — ^a melancholy smile. 

"No, you wouldn't," he said. "If she stood at the other side of 
that pathway, and held out her hand and beckoned you to come, you'd 
come if all the promises and vows and vengeances, and saints and 
angels and devils, held you back. I know that / would, and couldn't 
help myself; and I know that you would too." 

" It will never be tried, Lambert." 

" No, it will never be tried. She has gone away for a good long 
time; she told me that no matter what offers she might get, she would 
not come to London next season. She was thinking of going to the 
States and South America; they are very greedy of new singers now in 
Brazil. And before she comes back, we don't know what may have 
happened." 

" She will probably marry." 

" Perhaps. And you may have recovered, and may be married too." 
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"No; whaterer may be possible, that is not. A word or two more, 
Lambert. Did you know of anyone who seemed likely to marry her?" 

** Likely, no ; would have liked to marry, yes. No doubt the num- 
ber of candidates will begin to increase considerably now." 

" Ay, I daresay it will. Did you know any Italian, any musical 
man, who took her up and helped to bring her out, and who was fond 
of her?" 

" I didn't know him ; but she often told me of him. It was he to 
whom she owes much of her success; so she says, at least; but I don't 
think much of that, for her voice and her talents would have won their 
way some time or other. But I believe he made the way very smooth 
for her in the beginniug, and quite took her under his care, and was 
better to her than many brothers or fathers could have been. She al- 
ways speaks of him with great regard ; in fact, with a sort of devotion." 

" Was he — is he, do you think, in love with her ?*' 

" I suppose so," said Lambert slowly, and speaking rather ruefully. 
" Why not he as well as you and I, and all the rest of us ?" 

" Do you think that she — " 

" No, I don't. I know what you were going to ask, and I really 
don't. I am sure she is very much attached to him, you know, and all 
that; and I don't say that if she were to marry for anything but love, 
she might not marry him out of pure gratitude. But when I spoke to 
her once about him, she was a little angry at first, and said I ought to 
know better ; and then she softened and smiled, and went on to say 
that in any case his heart had two great loves already — music and 
Italian revolution, and there was no place left in it for any woman." 

" He is older than she is ?" 

" Yes ; I should say ten or a dozen years at least. But that's 
nothing, you know; he is not old enough to be her father." 

Lambert had a painfully direct and honest way of extinguishing 
any hope which he might perchance have lighted. I winced under his 
last few simple and practical words. 

Another point I was anxious to be informed upon. 

"Tell me, Lambert, do you know anybody named Lyndon, who 
knows her?" 

"Lyndon, the member for Laceham, the man who lives over in 
Gonnaught-place there ? Yes, of course I know him ; that is, I know 
all about him. In fact, I know him in the way of my own business, 
and I have heard of him through her." 

" I don't mean him, though I am interested in knowing something 
about him too. I mean another Lyndon who knows A«r, and says he 
helped her forward at the beginning." 

(Christina's name had never once been mentioned in our conversa- 
tion. We only spoke of her,) 

Lambert shook his head. 

** No, I don't know any other Lyndon but the one; and I don't like 
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him. He is a pnrse-prond, self-conceited, egotistic, unscrnpnlous man. 
He has all the proud airs of a bom swell, though his father, I hear, 
made his money in the pork trade at the time of the French war." 
" But he was, and is, very friendly to lier r 

" Yes, he was and is. I don't like his friendship — I suppose it is 
because I don't like him ; but I hate to hear of his being near her." 

" Well, that is not the man I mean. The Lyndon I speak of helped 
in some way, or says he did, to introduce her first to the Italian you 
have told me of; and he wrote to her lately, or says he did, for some 
money, and she sent it." 

" 0, ^uit fellow ? Yes, there is such a fellow : I believe he did, 
quite in a chance sort of way, meet her long ago, and he was a sort of 
musical jackal whom the Italian employed to discover fresh and pro- 
mising voices for him ; and in that way he introduced them. Yes, he 
did write her a begging-letter lately, and she sent him money — with a 
liberal hand, I daresay. He is an unfortunate scoundrel, I believe. 
Biit his name is not Lyndon." 

" He told me it was ; and I believe, in that one instance, he spoke 
the truth." 

" Perhaps so. But it certainly is not the name he went by— that 
she knew him by. He is a sort of fellow who probably has a whole 
stock of names, a perfect assortment to choose from." 

We said no more on the subject then. I walked with Lambert to 
St. John's-wood, where he lived. A beggar would have been interest- 
ing to me just now if he came from my old home, and was in any way 
associated with my old life ; and Ned Lambert I had always liked since 
the time of our memorable battle on the strand, that dark night when, 
falling and fainting, I awoke with my head in Christina's lap. We 
were, somehow, rowing in the same boat too, and were no longer rivals. 
Life seemed brighter for me now that I had met him. Since I came 
to London, seven or eight years ago, I had never spoken with or even 
seen anyone who came from the old home. That whole passage of my 
life seemed gone and dead. A great sea had risen up and swallowed 
the green, delicious island under whose palm-trees I had sat happy and 
idle so long. It was a strange delight now, on this hard gray shore, to 
meet at length with one who, like me, was once a tenant of the lost 
home. I felt that I must be Lambert's friend. 

His manner seemed to return the feeling. He was always rather a 
diffident sort of fellow, slow of speech, and he had not much changed 
in that respect. Indeed, I noticed one peculiarity about him which 
rather added to his natural diffidence and slowness of speech. He was 
conscious of his want of early education, at least in manner and speech, 
and he was always on the watch to correct any error of tongue, or to 
prevent himself from making any. Therefore he pronounced every 
word slowly and cautiously, somewhat after the manner of a foreigner 
feeling his way into our language; and he lingered with a slight 
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emphasis oyer words which an uneducated man would be likely to pro- 
nonnce inoorrectlj, as if in order to leave no doubt that he was pro« 
nouncing them correctly. Sometimes he went a little wrong in an 
aspirate or an "r," and I obeerred that when he did so he always 
went back deliberately oyer the word and said it correctly, as one 
brings a horse up to a fence again and makes him go clean oyer it 
when he has failed in jumping it properly the first time. He was 
always fond 6f reading and thinking ; when a mere young carpenter 
his stock of book-knowledge seemed wonderfully out of proportion with 
his class and his manner. Now he had added to this, and doubtless to 
new stores of reading gathered since, all the yast and yaried experiences 
accumulated during travel through many countries by a keen, observant 
eye, and a robust, intelligent mind. I could see easily enough through 
his simple, modest pride in his own advancement and experiences. I 
could see clearly that, in his quiet, manly way, he was resolved on being 
a gentleman in appearance and manner, as he surely was in mind, and 
that he was training himself for the task. There was so much about 
him that was strong and self-reliant, that this little trait of weakness 
or vanity was a softening, childlike peculiarity which made one like the 
man all the better. 

Some thought of this kind made me feaxcy that it would rather 
please Lambert if I were to make a slight allusion to his improved 
position and changed appearance, and I took occasion to remark on the 
fact of my not having recognised him at once when we met. 

"Do you know, Lambert, that I was rather in a cynical and 
fiercely-democratic mood when I passed you, and I positively scowled 
at you, believing you to be a bloated aristocrat?" 

"No ; did you, though?" he replied, blushing over his dark face 
like a great girl. 

" Positively I did. Did you not see my scowl ?" 

" Yes ; I did notice somebody looking rather sharply and oddly at 
me. That first attracted my attention. Then I looked, and I recog- 
nised you at once. But you did not seem to know me, or to be inclined 
to recognise me." 

" How could I recognise you at once? You have grown such a 
swell." 

"Have I really? Did I really look at all like — ^well, like what 
people call a gentleman ? You may laugh at me if you like ; but I 
should very much wish you to tell me the truth." 

" As I have told you, I scowled at you as you passed, out of my 
detestation for born aristocrats." 

" Poor bom aristocrats !" said Lambert, smiling, " their privileges 
of birth don't seem of much use when fellows like me could be mis- 
taken, even for a moment, for one of them. Do you know that I am 
silly enough to be gratified when you tell me of the mistake, although 
I know very well that the second glance showed you what an error it 
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was ? Bat I don't think it's any shame for a man to try to educate 
himself in manner, and I am always trying it. It was a dreadfol task 
at first. When I got to know a few people, and became noticed a little 
as a man who had some new notions about organ-building, and all that, 
and one or two reaUy great musicians were very kind and friendly to 
me, it used to be a dreadful trial to haye to obsenre how peqple came 
into a room, and sat and talked, and used their knires and forks at 
dinner, and drank the right wine out of the right glass, and all the rest 
of it. The first time I went to an evening party in a white tie and a 
dress-coat was an agony, I can tell you. And tiiien to have to watch 
one'« A's and r's all the time did so intensify the misery. For a long 
time I acquired a positive reputation for sententiousness because I 
used to plan out little remarks and replies which should say as much 
as possible in the fewest words, and should have none of the dangerous 
words in them. I am getting better now, I think. But to this hour 
I am afraid of that cursed letter h; and when I find that I must 
encounter it> I fall back and have a look at it mentally firsts so as to 
be quite sure that I know what to do with it. Do you know that I 
feel infinitely more happy and at my ease talking French on the Con- 
tinent, or with foreigners here, than speaking English with English- 
men ? Because, you know, a wrong accent, or even a slip of grammar, 
isn't anything with an Englishman speaking French, but it does so 
stamp an Englishman talking English. And I am so conscious of my 
own defects." 

'^ Far too conscious, Lambert ; never mind your defects. It may 
comfort you to hear that I know a man, a literary man and a scholar, 
too — ^to be sure, he is an Irishman — who says that he never yet met or 
heard an Englishman who did not, some time or other, go wrong 
with his ^, or sound an r where the cynical letter had no business to 
oome." 

" Ah, but there are degrees. There's an almost imperceptible lapse 
made once in a twelvemonth, and there's a blunder that would be 
always coming out if one didn't keep close watch over it. No ; you 
don't know what it is never to have been at school, never to have been 
taught when young how to pronounce a word, or enter a room, or 
properly handle a knife and fork. Teaching oneself Latin, or even 
Greek, is comparatively easy — I've done something that way ; but 
studying the ways of polite society alone out of a printed book of 
etiquette is cruel work;" and Lambert laughed genially. 

" Then you shall teach it all to me, Lambert, now that you have 
mastered the art, for I fear I never could grapple with it alone." 

** No ; you don't want it. With you it's quite different, for you 
have been at school, and you have always been mixing with peopl^^ 
You have no idea how different is the case of a fellow who goes into 
anything like society for the first time, and finds himself new to the 
very clothes he wears, not to speak of the ways of the people he meets. 
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I wonder a man ever has the perseverance to go through with ifc. 
Many a time I thought it really was not worth the labour and trouble. 
But I suppose it's something like cigar-smoking — it's sickening at first, 
and it takes a long practice before one can get quite used to it and 
enjoy it ; but at last one suddenly finds he can't do without it." 

Talking this way, we reached pleasant St. John's-wood, and the 
house in which Lambert lived. It was a pretty, fantastic little house, 
one of a terrace which stood upon the sort of almost imperceptible rise 
that in the suburbs of London men call a hill. Lambert had the first- 
floor of the house, and enjoyed a very pretty view over the outskirts of 
London; the windows being so placed as not to overlook the vast 
cluster of streets and spires and domes, fog-surmounted, which lay 
below. Looking from the room, one might at times catch faint, hazy 
glimpses of something like the country. Flowers in profusion grew on 
the patches of garden in front and back of the house ; trailing plants 
fell from eaves to basement. It was altogether a very pleasant, gra- 
cious, and tempting place, and I thought Lambert might well feel glad 
to return to such a nest every evening from the town. 

The rooms were neatly furnished ; for the most part, of course, the 
regular furniture — chimneyglass, ornaments, pictures — of suburban 
lodgings in London. But there was a small organ, hardly bigger than 
a piano, of my friend's own design and construction, with some of his 
special and newest improvements ; and there were some clever speci- 
mens of wood-carving, which he made a frequent recreation, he told 
me; and there were books of his own — books on carving, on music, on 
science, Greek Lexicons and class-books; and there was a photograph 
over the chimneypiece which caught my eye the moment I went into 
the room: it was that of Christina. 

Lambert took a book — a sort of scrap-book, apparently — out of a 
drawer of his writing-desk, and, turning hastily over its leaves, called 
my attention to it. 

" Critiques of A^," he said; "I used to watch for them in the 
papers, and cut them out and paste them in." 

Yes; there were criticisms of her performances from the Moniteur^ 
and \htDihatSy and the Indipmdance Belgey and the NaUonaUZeitung of 
Berlin, and the Oat-Dmtschs Post of Vienna, the Pungolo of Milan, the 
Osservaiore of Rome, the Opinume of Turin, the Courrier Russet the 
TmeSy the Morning GhrontcU (there was a Morning Chronicle then), the 
Morning Post, and I know not what other papers. I glanced over 
them. Often, indeed, the letters danced and flickered before my eyes. 
I read them with amazement, with pride, with delight — ah, and with 
selfish shame and pain as well ! They differed as to minor points of 
criticism — some extolling as a special charm what others deprecated as 
the one sole defect; some declaring that the voice was incomparable, 
but the singer had yet much to learn; others insisting that the skill 
of the musician conquered some vocal defects; others, again, leaning 
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more on the actiog than on the singing. Bnt all rang to the one 
grand chime — snccess. In Berlin the students of the nniversity had 
a serenade by torchlight in honour of their gifted countrywoman; in 
enthusiastic and music-mad St. Petersburg the singer was presented, 
on the occasion of her last performance, with a coronet of gold and a 
diamond brooch. So on. It was simply success. Christina had snc- 



I put the book away, and sat thinking and silent for a few moments. 
The whole thing was unreal to me ; I was as one who dreams. Only 
the other day it seemed when she called to me a farewell from her win- 
dow, and the flower she had worn in her bosom fell on the pavement at 
my feet. 

I rose and went to the chimneypiece, and looked calmly at her 
portrait. She had developed, but not much changed. The photograph 
made her look a little older, perhaps, than I could have expected; but 
most photographs have that sort of effect. She was certainly very 
beautiful, and of a beauty which was in no sense commonplace. In a 
portrait-gallery filled with the pictures of handsome women — most of 
them even of handsomer women — one must, I thought, be attracted at 
once by that striking face, with its fleece of fair hair and its eyes so 
large and dark, and the singular softness and sweetness — almost a sen- 
suous sweetness — of the expression on the lips and the outlines of cheek 
and chin, contrasting as strangely as did the hue of the hair and eyes 
with the energy and decision which the forehead and brows expressed. 

I looked at it long and silently, compressing my lips the while, and 
crushing, with such force of self-control as I could command, all rising 
emotion down into obedience. But I might have allowed my feelings 
their full sway without fear of observation, for Lambert had quietly left 
the room the moment he saw me approach the photograph. He did not 
return for some minutes. I conjectured that he would not return, in 
fact, until I had given some audible intimation that I needed no longer 
to be alone. I sat down and played a few random chords on his organ. 
He presently came in, looking animated and cheerful, and told me he 
must apologise for having left me, but that he had been compelled to 
have a long and profound consultation with his landlady on the subject 
of dinner. Dinner came at last, and we drank some wine, and became 
very talkative and cordial and friendly. By a sort of silent agreement 
we avoided all reference to past times, and said no more of Tier. 

After dinner we opened the windows, lighted cigars, and smoked. 
Lambert told me, with the innocent, boyish pride which was rather 
an attractive part of his character, that he was the only lodger ever 
allowed to smoke in that sacred room; that the landlady, a most re- 
spectable old lady, positively insisted that he must have his cigar there 
whenever he pleased ; and that, whenever he was leaving the place for 
good, he meant to present her with a set of entirely new curtains. 

" It wouldn't be any use my giving them before," he added ; " I 
VOL. VIII. . c 
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fihould only spoil them, and she wonld benefit nothing by the trans- 
action." 

The evening was oalm and snltry, as we sat qnietly smoking. Pre- 
sently I saw Lambert get np «nd grasp the collar of his coat with one 
hand, while he looked inquiringly at me. 

" Would you mind," he asked, "if I were to — " and he stopped. 

" Mind what?" I asked in my turn, not having the least idea of 
what he meant. 

" Well, just to pull-off my coat, you know. It's very hot this 
evening, and the fiact is I haven't got rid of all the old ways yet. It 
does seem so pleasant still to sit of a Sunday evening in one's shirt- 
sleeves. I am gradually breaking myself of the fashion; but just now 
I begin to feel so very comfortable that, if you really didnH mind and 
wouldn^t be at all offended — I have a dressing-gown, you know, and 
rather a handsome one ; but still it isn't quite the same thing, just yet." 

I oonld not help laughing; but he was quite grave and earnest. 

" Sit in your shirt-skeves, by all means, Lambert, if it makes you 
comfortable," I said. " My.poor father was a boat-builder, as you know, 
in his best days,. and he always used to like to sit in his shirt-sleeves 
of a Sunday evening; bnt I think my mother discouraged and finally 
abolished the practice in him, and she never allowed me even to 
attempt it. Therefore I have an enjoyment the less, yon see, and I 
rather envy you your additional comfort." 

So Lambert pulled-off his coot, and lay with his lithe, long, manly 
%ure back in his arm-chair, and chatted with additional freedom and 
floAncy all the evening. 

The night passed pleasantly, and it was time for me to go. Ned 
insisted gdl walking part of the way with me, and did in fact walk 
nearly all the way. We made arrangements, of course, to meet again, 
and meet often. He inquired gently and cautioui^ly into my prospects, 
and hinted in the most delicate manner that he might p^haps be able 
to give me some advice, or to make me acquainted with somebody 
whose advice would be better than his. I opened to him freely what- 
ever plans, prospects, and hopes I had. . 

" One thing," I said, " I am resolved on, Lambert. I will make a 
way and a place for myself, and in opera. I will be a primo tenore 
one day ; I will sing with her, and she shall acknowledge that I have 
something in me ; or I will find a way of dying, if it has to be by a 
plunge from Waterloo-bridge." We shook hands and separated. 

Chaptbr XV. 

THE HEAVY FATHER'S MISTAKE. 

My parting words to Lambert expressed not too strongly a reso- 
lution which had grown up in my mind. I was resolved to slave, 
and strive, and wear myself out, if need be, in order to qualify myself 
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for BQcoess in opera, that I might once sing with her, perhaps on equal 
terms. All other objects in life seemed to be as nothing compared 
with that, — thns to triumph, thus to prove myself not unworthy of the 
opinion she once held of me, — and then come what might ! 

Strangely enough, this determination was not inspired by any hope 
that we might fulfil the other part of our early dreams, and be married. 
I do not think such a hope ever entered into my ambition and my resolye. 
She did not love me ; it was only too evident that she could not really 
have loved me at any time as I would have been loved ; and even were 
it probable or possible that the far-off date of my success could find 
her still unmarried, I was too proud to think of courting the love of 
one who had flung me thus away, and left me to my loneliness and my 
misery. No, passionate as was my futile love for her, it was not that 
which now influenced me to my determination and my hopes. It was 
the absorbing desire to prove myself not unworthy, not all a failure. 
To wring that compensation from Fate was now my one sole object in 
life. 

And if I should fail? 

Well, I was no idiot, and I thought of that. The most passionate 
aspiration cannot eonquer success, nor is it evidence of capacity for 
sucoees, unless when it comes as a mere instinct of the nature, like 
the desire of the wateivfowl for the pool, of the young eagle for the 
flight. I therefore laid little stress on my own mere aspirations, 
knowing well how greatly tiiey were stimulated by my love and my 
wounded pride. So I contemplated coolly the possibility, the chance, 
of utter ftilare, and I resolved upon my course. Once let it be certain, 
let it be beyond all doubt — and I felt convinced I could judge my own 
cause impartially and rightly — that I was a failure, and I would with- 
draw instantly and for ever from these countries, change my name, 
bury myself in some remote western region of America, and live there, 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water, till my life should come to an end. 

I have said thus much in explanation of the resolute energy 
with which I now went to work at musical training, and at saving- 
up money with which to go to Italy and improve myself, and begin a 
career there which I hoped might wake an echo in England. My 
friend Lambert entered quietly, earnestly into all my plans, calmly 
aasumiug my perseverance and my success as a matter of course; 
and he lent me valuable assistance by advice and suggestion. Lilla, 
too, was in our full confidence, and was quite delighted with the 
project, frequently reminding me of the magnificent day at the Derby 
she was to have the first season of my London success. Weeks and 
months went on, and I began at last to see Italy in the near foreground 
of my hopes. 

Before I proceed to sum -up in a few lines one tolerably long 
chapter of my life— «a chapter as quiet and uneventful to tell of as it 
was to me momentous — I must relate two incidents. 
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I went very often to see Ned Lambert ; he very often came to see 
me. He made himself very friendly and familiar with Lilla and her 
mother. He would sit for hours listening to the poor old woman 
telling him of her trials and her disappointments, her feats of cooking, 
her new and incomparable methods of applying sauce and preserving 
peaches, Lilians sicknesses and Lilians charms. I don't believe there 
was an ailment Lilla had had, from her first 'Hhrush" to her latest 
toothache, of which Edward Lambert did not hear many times, and 
seemingly with profoundest interest, the» full details. Lilla herself 
used to grow dreadfully impatient under these narratives, and I ob- 
served, not wii^hout curiosity and interest, that she was far less endur- 
ing now than she used to be when I was the spellbound victim. 

Often, therefore — indeed, whenever I could — I mtercepted Mrs. 
Lyndon, flung myself in her path, and engaged her in colloquial battle, 
in order that Lambert might be saved, and that he might, if he liked, 
have all the time with Lilla to himself. I thought his eyes rested 
sometimes fixedly and tenderly on her when he was not near her, 
with an expression as if he would gladly be beside her ; and I was 
quite willing to give him the fall opportunity, so far as I could bring 
it about. Soon, too, I began to observe that Mrs. Lyndon watched 
with somewhat uneasy glances when these twain talked too closely 
and too long together, and that the pleasure of expatiating to an un- 
resisting, patient listener like myself lost some of its charm under 
such circumstances. These were symptoms, omens perhaps, not to be 
overlooked. 

One fine starry night of winter, when the hardened snow gleamed 
glassy on the ground, and the lighted clock of Chelsea Hospital 
showed brightly through the clear and rarefied air, I walked part of 
the way home with Lambert from our quarter by the Thames. He 
was unusually silent for a whUe, then suddenly said : 

"I say, Temple" (he had got into the way now of calling me 
Temple, and not Banks), " what a very pretty girl your firiend Miss 
Lyndon is !" 

" Very pretty, and very clever, and very good." 

'< Yes, she seems a sort of girl that could understand a fellow, and 
help him to think, and bring hifti out. Do you know, I talked to her 
just now of some new ideas I have got — good ideas, I think ; in my 
own line, of course — and she listened to me all the time, and quite 
understood it all and cared about it. I know she did by the questions 
she asked. Never mind the answers a girl gives. I don't ; they're no ' 
test. .Some girls will know by the mere expression of your face, if 
they haven't even been listening to a word, what kind of answers they 
ought to give. But the questions — ^if they venture upon questions, 
that's the real test. You can't mistake, if you have a question asked. 
You know at once just how far she has gone with you, and how far 
she is able to go. Well, sir, that girl asked me one or two questions 
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that Bhowed she had got rather ahead' of me. She did indeed. I'm 
rather a slow fellow, and she seemed to make a short-cnt — to ent-off 
the angle, yon know, and get to the end directly. It mnsfc be very 
pleasant," he added, with a sort of half-sigh, '' to have a woman for a 
friend — for a friend — who can understand one in that ready sort of 
way." 

Was the inconsolable becoming consoled? 

'' It must be very pleasant, Lambert," I answered in deep earnest- 
ness. " It is a pleasure some of ns must go without, and go darkling 
through life for want of it." 

" She does not seem very happy there, I think," he remarked, with 
a nod of his head in the direction we had left. 

" No. They are, as you know, very poor." 

"Yes. If ever I marry, it shall be some poor girl, who will have 
no fortune to throw in my face, but will owe all to me. I hate the 
idea of benefiting by one's wife. I'd like to make my way in the world 
myself, and bring her along with me ; and you know I have not been 
doing badly so far." 

" LiUa and her mother have both been very kind and good to me. 
I only wish I had any way of proving my friendship and gratitude." 

" Is there not a ready and suitable way ?" 

" Is there ? If there is, I don't know it." 

" Marry Lilla." He brought out the words very slowly. 

" My dear fellow, you don't know what you are talking about." 

" Yes, I do ; I quite understand why you cannot think of such a 
thing." 

' " No, you don't; at least, you only know part of the reason. If I 
had never met another woman, I should not wish to marry Lilla Lyn- 
don. I am very fond of her, Lambert, and have good reason to be ; 
but not in that way. My feeling in the matter, however, is not much 
to the purpose. Something a good deal more to the point is that 
Lilla Lyndon would not marry me." 

" Do you think not ? Now I have often thought — ^" 

" Because you don't know. To begin with, my prospects are all 
too cloudy, and I am far too poor. Lilla Lyndon does not pretend to 
be a heroine, and I don't believe she could be happy in poverty. She 
must marry somebody who can make her mother and herself comfort- 
able, or more than merely comfortable ; and I don't blame her for it." 

" Yet I don't think — I am sure I am right — that she would marry 
for money. I think there is something better in her." 

" And so do I of late. I don't believe now that she would marry 
for money ; but I don't think she would go into married poverty — love 
in a garret, and that kind of thing. And I say again I don't blame her. 
Some people can do it, and others can't. Let us all try to understand 
ourselves and our capacities. One person can stand the night-air 
without catching cold, and another cannot ; but there are some who 
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nin the risk which they might* have ayoided, and do catch cold, and 
are moping and croBS abont it for weeks after. Others know they can* 
not stand it, and take care not to try ; and they are wise. Now, I 
suppose there are plenty of girls who have just courage enough to take 
the plunge, but not courage to bear the consequences without regret 
and lamentation. I think Lilla Lyndon knows that she has had 
enough of poverty in her domestic life, and she has sense enough to 
caution her against lisking any more of it. She is not fit for the kind 
of life she leads, and I think it has gone near to spoiling her. A very 
little of a better sort of existence would soon lift her quite out of 
the contamination of this." 

" So it would,'* said Lambert eagerly. He had been listening with 
rather a depressed air to my exordium against poverty. 

" The fact is, Lambert, they talk dreadfal rubbish about the bless- 
ings of poverty. It is all very well for preachers and philosophers to 
try to gammon people into making the best of a bad lot ; but there 
is a sort of poverty which does nothing but degrade. All Lilla Lyndon 
wants, to be just as good a girl as ever lived, is a certain income, and 
ease, and no debts." 

Lambert brightened, I thought, under these words. The fact is, 
I began to perceive that I had been producing, unconsciously, quite 
a wrong impression. When I was lecturing on the evils of poverty, 
I only meant to show him how certain little levities and defects 
had probably arisen in Lilla's character, and thus to encourage him 
to pay court to her, if he felt so inclined. To me he appeared quite 
a rising and prosperous man, and every word I used as an argument 
.against Lilians marrying into poverty was meant as a reason why 
she ought to marry him. I was fast turning match-maker out of 
interest in both my friends. But Lambert at first thought I was 
arguing against the prudence of anybody thinking of such a girl as 
Lilla unless he was a man of fortune, and his countenance, transparently 
expressive, became clouded. It cleared again as he said : 

" Then you don't think she would care about a man only if he was 
a swell, and had plenty of money, and a house in the West-end, like 
her uncle, and all that ?" 

"No; I think she is too sensible and spirited a girl to throw away 
a chance of real happiness for dreams." 

" Tou see, Temple, it's this way with me. I suppose a man can't 
always live alone. At least, I think now he can't; I used to fancy it would 
be my fate, and that it was the only thing I could endure under — ^in fact, 
under the circumstances, you know. Now, somehow, I don't think so, 
since IVe seen that girl's bright face, and heard her pleasant laugh. 
And I think there's something in her too — I know it. I don't think 
I've fallen in love with her ; perhaps I've passed the age for that sort 
of thing, and I've knocked about a good deal, and I'm not far off thirty 
years old. But I do like to be near her, and to hear her talk, and I 
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think she conld brighten a man's life yery much. Then I'm getting 
on Tery well — for a fellow like me, that is, who came np from nothing ; 
and if things don't take a wonderfully bad tnm, I don't see why I 
shouldn't soon be able to keep my wife quite like a lady — and Lilla 
Lyndon would look like a lady too, and take the shine out of some of 
the West-enders, 1 can tell you." 

"My dear fellow, I wish you good luck and Gk)d- speed with all 
my heart." 

" Yes, that's all very fine, but we mustn't go too fast; I haven't the 
faintest reason to know that she would listen to a word of the kind." 

" Nor I ; but 1 don't know any reason why she shouldn't." 

" Don't you know any reason ?" 

"Not I. How should I?" 

" Unless that, perhaps — she knows you a long time, you see, and you 
have been a good deal together, almost like brother and sister." 

"Exactly, Ned; there it is — we are very much like brother and 
sister, and never could or would be like anything else. Lilla Lyndon 
has not a Mend on eartb who thinks more of her than I do, and I'm 
sure I have no friend more warm and true than she — no Mend, indeed, 
half so warm and true. And that is all ; and if Lilla should marry you,. 
old fellow, which I sincerely hope, she and I will be just the same 
fast friends as ever, please Gk>d." 

We parted without many more words — ^without any more words, 
indeed, upon this subject. But it seemed clear enough to me how 
things would tend. Of Lilla's feelings on the subject I could guess 
nothing as yet ; but I thought it would not be difficult soon to know 
all ; and meanwhile I could see no reason why she should not love 
this handsome, manly, simple, suecessfhl fbllow. 

As for him, I envied him, because- he could love and hope. The* 
whole thing gave me sincere pleasure, and yet a queer, selfish shade of 
sadness fell on me, too, as I walked home alone. I could not help 
thinking somewhat grimly, that my condition resembled a little that 
of a man on board a disabled and sinking ship, who sees the last of his 
friends safely received in the boat which has no room left for him. 

That was one of the incidents I had to relate before leaping over a 
few chapters of my life, because it serves to foreshadow and explain 
what happened during the interval. Another incident, seemingly un- 
connected with this, must be told about the same time, as it tended 
towards the s^ne end. 

One day I had made an appointment with Ned Lambert in town. 
We were to meet at half-past four o'clock, and we had fixed on Palace- 
yard as a convenient rendezvous. It was a fine frosty evening in late^^ 
February, and the cheery sunbeams were falling lovingly on the Abbey 
and on the gilded pinnacles of the Clock-Tower. Palace-yard was full 
of bustle and life ; carriages and cabs were driving up eveiy moment 
and depositing members, to make way for whom policemen kept scur- 
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rying here and there, and driving back the ever-encroaching rows of 
people who flanked the entrance to the great old Hall. I was some- 
what too soon for my appointment, and I knew that Lambert would 
make his appearance precisely as the clock chimed the half-hoar — not 
a minute sooner, not a minute later. So I too fell into the crowd, and 
occupied myself in watching the senators as they rode or drove up, and 
thinking what a very fine thing it must be to be one of a body of per- 
sonages so high and mighty that crowds gathered to see you go to your 
work, and that, even though you only came up in a hansom cab, a 
policeman rushed to clear the way, that your august feet might tread 
an unimpeded pavement. Presently, however, my eyes rested on a 
figure in the little rank of spectators just before my own, the sight of 
which was quite enough to make me fall back precipitately. 

It was Lyndon — ^the wrong Lyndon, the prodigal son, the outlaw. 
He was dressed with what I cannot help calling studied and artistic 
poverty. His hat was rusty in hue; his coat was all threadbare, and 
in one or two places actually torn ; but both were brushed with elabo- 
rate care. He had black gloves on, which were gone in the fingers ; 
his trousers were strapped down carefiiUy. Looking at him from a 
purely dramatic point of view, I should say his appearance expressed 
Honest Poverty in the person of a Heavy Father. 

The moment I saw him I was convinced something was " up ;" and 
I drew back to avoid being seen by his peering black eyes. I could 
observe, however, that he kept always glancing up towards the Parlia- 
ment-street end of Palace-yard. 

Presently a carriage drove up^ in which I saw a face I knew. It 
was an open carriage, frosty though tlie day was. Mr. Lyndon — the 
Lyndon in possession, the Tommy Goodboy — sat in it, with a pale, 
handsome, slender young woman, whom I assumed to be one of his 
daughters. The carriage stopped at the entrance to Westminster Hall. 

" Now," I thought to myself, " we are in for a pretty scene." 

I saw the other Lyndon move forward. Suddenly he drew back, 
as the strident voice of the M.P. was heard saying, 

" You wait there, Lilla; I'll just take my seat and come back." 

The member got down and strode into the Hall, and the carriage 
began to withdraw to the other side of the yard. 

I almost thought of profiting by the interval to seize the confounded 
Heavy Father, expostulate with him, and even drag him away, when I 
saw him break from the crowd, plunge at the carriage, and cling to its 
side. 

" Lilla !" he exclaimed in tones so loud that even those who were 
farther off than I from the carriage must have heard the words dis- 
tinctly — " Lilla, my daughter, my beloved daughter ! do you not know 
your father — your outcast, wronged father? Have they, then, taught 
you to hate, hate, hate me, my sweet child? — Get away, don't attempt 
to interfere. What business is it of yours, confound you I" . 
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These last words were addressed to the first policeman who rushed 
forward and attempted to drag him away. 

The young lady in the carriage sat pale and apparently bewildered, 
but without showing any wild affright. She was a handsome girl, with 
a colourless Madonna face, large deep yiolet eyes, and dark-brown hair. 

" Ck>me, none of this I" expostulated the policeman. " You come 
away quietly, or I shall have to lock you up." 

" Stand back, minion ! Blue-coated minion, away ! That lady is 
my daughter. May not a father speak with his own child ? I appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, my fellow Englishmen here around. They 
will not allow me to be thus ill-used." 

" Bravo, old cove !" was the remark of one fellow Englishman. 

" Go it, Wiggy !" cried another sympathiser. 

The general crowd laughed. 

The girl in the carriage looked paler than before, but she fixed 
pitying eyes on poor battling Lyndon. 

" Don't hurt him," she called to the policeman in clear, firm tones. 
" The poor man is mad !" 

" I am not mad !" screamed Lyndon. " This hau- — " and he put 
his hand to his head, but stopped. 

• I do believe he was about to say, " This hair I tear is mine!" but, 
recollecting that he only wore a wig, he checked himself in time. '' I 
am not mad I That lady is my daughter." 

" No, she ain't," expostulated the policeman. " I know that lady 
well enough. Come away now, that's a good fellow, and don't make any 
more row. Come away. Where do you live ? where are your friends ?" 

" There ! my daughter is my only friend ! Let me go ! Let me know 
if she casts me off. — Lilla! Are you not Lilla?" 

" My name is Lilla," said the young lady, looking pityingly at him; 
" but I do not know you. — I am sure," she said to the policeman, " the 
poor man is mad. Pray take him away, but deal gently with him; and 
let me know, please, if you can, something about him. Send someone 
to me— to Miss Lilla Lyndon, Connaught-place. Has he no friends? 
Does nobody know him?" 

An impulse I could not resist dragged me into the business. I 
pushed my way through the crowd ; I took off my hat to the young 
lady, whose sweet, calm face had attracted me from the first. 

" I know him, Miss Lyndon," I said; " and if he will come with me, 
I shall be happy to take charge of him." 

" He is mad, is he not?" she asked, bending forward and lowering 
her tone. 

" In one sense he is indeed mad." 

" Can I do anything for him? Is he an object of charity? Has he 
no friends?" 

" He has, I believe, no friends — none whatever." 

" Ton are not, then, a friend of his?" 
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" Indeed, no ; bat I know some members of his family, and shonld 
like to take charge of him for their sake." 

By this time, however, Lyndon had qnite recovered himself. His 
mistake was clear to him now. The name of Lilla had misled him. 
He really had thought, no donbt, that the Lilla Lyndon before him 
must be his own daughter. He twisted himself from the hands of the 
policeman, and coming np to the carriage, took off his hat and made a 
low bow. 

" I have to ask the lady's pardon," he said, " her very humble 
pardon. I am not mad; I am as sane as any senator over the way, but 
I have made a mistake — not so great a mistake, perhaps, as it may 
seem just now. I am bat mad nortii -north -wes^ although in this 
instance, and with the wind southerly too, I have failed to know a 
hawk from a hemshaw. I have made a mistake, and I apologise for 
it. What more can a gentleman do? I am a gentleman, Miss Lilla 
Lyndon, although I confess that just at present I may not perhaps 
quite look like one ; but yoa shall know the fact one day. Meanwhile, 
allow me again to apologise and to withdraw. Enough has been done 
for fame to-day. My compliments to your dear father. I decline the 
escort of the police-force, and I repudiate the friendship of Mr. Emanuel 
Temple. I want no one to take care of me but Providence." 

He again made a low bow, addressed to Miss Lyndon, honoured me 
with a contemptuous glance, puriied his way through the grinning and 
wondering crowd up to a grinning and wondering driver of a hansom 
cab, mounted lightly into the cab, and was rattled away. 

I was backing-out of the dispersing crowd too, when Miss Lyndon 
again leaned from her carriage, and said very earnestly, '^ May I ask, 
sir, if you can tell me anything about that strange man ?" 

" Nothing, Miss Lyndon ; nothing that you could care to hear." 

" But there is something. Pray what is his name ? 0, here is papa, 
at last." 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., came rapidly np, looking red and angry. I took 
advantage of his coming to escape ftom aa embarrassing question, by 
bowing to the lady and walking away. 

I looked calmly in Mr. Ljndon's face, but sought and made no sign 
of recognition. I could see that his daughter began at onoe eagerly 
talking with him, and that she glanced towards me. I conld see too 
that he looked irritated and excited. And I had the comfort of think- 
ing that he would probably set me down as an accomplice and actor in 
his brother's pleasant little performance. 

The whole scene, though it seemed long, had not occupied five 
minutes, and the little bubble of excitement it had created in Palace- 
yard soon collapsed and wholly melted away. 

Mr. Lyndon and his daughter drove off; and by the time Ned 
Lambert came up to his appointment^ there was no evidoice of any- 
thmg unusual having happened. 
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I did not tell him anything abont it, althongh I should have been 
glad enongh of a little of his advice; but I preferred to think the matter 
calmly over before I took anybody, even him, into my confidence. 

Late that night I was going home alone, having parted with Lam- 
bert. I was walking slowly along Piccadilly, when an arm was sud- 
denly thrust into mine, a burst of mellow laughter pealed in my ear, 
and I found that the detested Lyndon was walking beside me. 

" Temple," he broke out, "I forgive you ! To-day I repudiated you, 
because I thought you wanted to disavow my acquaintance, you shabby 
dog, in order that you might stand well in the eyes of my pretty niece. 
But I am delighted to meet you now, for I do so want to talk the mat- 
ter over ; and you are, I give you my word, my sole confidant." 

I came to a dead stand. 

" Pray tell me," I asked as sternly as I could, " which is your way ?" 

" Just so, in order that you may go the other way. I know all 
about that, Temple; and, as I have had occasion to remark to you 
before, you sometimes adopt a sort of conventional coarseness only fit 
for the most inferior transpontine drama. Don't try that on. Temple. 
Qualify for the Adelphi, at the lowest, if you will practise stage-talk 
in private life. Be genial, man, be sociable ! Look at me. Above 
all, try to be a gentleman. Don't you know that I rather like you ?" 

" Yes; but then I don't like you." 

" Coarsely candid. / don't mind. Come, let us move on a little. 
I am going your way, wherever that is. Don't try to thwart me 5 I 
have a motive in it. I'll follow you, if I cannot have the pleasure of 
your friendly companionship." 

It occurred to me at once that he had now perhaps resolved on 
changing his tactics, and persecuting his wife and child; and that he 
hoped, by finding out where I lived, to come upon their track. So I 
straightway resolved to baflBe him. Like Morgiana observing the 
stranger in the Arabian tale, I at once leaped to the conclusion that, 
whatever he might have in view, it would be for the interest of society to 
thwart him. So I permitted his companionship, and walked on, resolved 
to lead him a pretty dance if be hoped to find out my whereabouts. 

"That was a funny mistake of mine to-day," he chuckled; "but 
very naturid. I don't know that any harm is done, after all. It's not 
a bad way of opening the campaign, and giving Tommy Goodboy a 
sort of notion of what he has got to expect. What a happy evening he 
must have spent I What a string of lies he must have told that fine 
girl, my niece ! Isn't she a fine girl, Temple ? I feel quite proud of 
her. I foresee that she will prove immensely useful. Goodboy will 
have to come to terms, or woe upon his life ! By the way. Temple, do 
you know anything of astronomy?" 

" Nothing." 

" Ah ! What a pity 1 Then that magnificent sky over our heads is, 
I Boppose, all a blank to you ! Just a pavement or floor inverted I I 
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daresay the floundering Yennses and Cupids on the Hampton-Court 
ceiling would interest you a good deal more than that field of sublime 
constellations. Well, I tell you frankly, I wouldn't be that sort of 
fellow, Temple, for anything you could give me. No, I wouldn't 
indeed; I have always noticed, though, that you professional singing- 
fellows are generally very stupid. The spiritual nature doesn't seem 
to get developed at all. Wonder how that is ? The women don't appear 
to me to be so bad." 

" Are you walking so much out of your way to philosophise on 
professional singers ?" 

" Acute youth, no, I am not. The fact is, Mr. Temple — for I 
want to get back to a game of billiards — I have begun to think a good 
deal of what you were saying, only too eloquently, the other day. It 
didn't impress me then, as, I am bound to say, it ought to have done. 
I was in a frivolous and cynical mood ; unfortunately, I sometimes am 
so. I mean the evening that you appealed to me so very touchingly 
about my wife and child. You shot an arrow into the air. Temple, and, 
although at the moment unheeded, it came down and found its mark — 
a father's heart. I do now long to see my child. I thought I had 
found her to-day; alas, the voice of Nature guid^ me wrong, or at 
least not quite right. Temple, conduct me to my child ! You know 
where she is. Lead me to her." 

" This sort of stuflp," I replied very calmly and deliberately, " does 
not impose upon me. I suppose you want to make your daughter the 
victim of some such disgracefril exposure as that to which you tried to 
subject your niece to-day. That you shall certainly never do by any 
help or hint of mine. Let that be enough. Were you to parade the 
streets all night at my side — to my disgust — ^were you to dog my foot- 
steps for a month, you should learn nothing of your daughter from me." 

" Temple, an awful thought flashes on me ! I beseech of you to 
answer me I Heavens, it can't be ! and yet — tell me, is my daughter 
married — and to youV^ 

** She is not ;" and I broke fiercely away. 

" Thank Heaven for that !" was his fervent and pious exclamation. 

I hurried away. He looked after me for a while, hesitating ; then, 
apparently giving up the idea of forcing any more of his company on 
me just then, he broke into a loud laugh, sang out "Good-night, Signer 
Pantalon !" and went chuckling and stamping back in the direction of 
his favourite Haymarket. 

It was a hideous nuisance to me to have the existence of this 
dreadful little creature hung as a sort of mysterious burden round my 
neck. A secret with which I had nothing to do, which I wanted neither 
to keep nor to disclose, was thrust on me, and seemed to lay a sort of 
critical and embarrassing responsibility on me. Sometimes I thought 
of taking Mrs. Lyndon aside and telling her the whole matter, and so 
putting her on her guard ; again, I turned over in my mind the pro- 
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priety of trusting to Lilla's natural good Bense and courage, and making 
her the confidante. But so long as there was any chance or possibility of 
his not finding them out and disturbing or disgracing them, I shrank 
from adding this iresh and superfluous burden of vexation to their hard 
lives. It was clear that any chance that Lilla — my Lilla — might have 
from the patronage or bounty of her uncle would be utterly gone, if 
once her life became mixed up with that of her unfortunate father. I 
very much mistook the character of Mr. Lyndon, M.P., if that gentle- 
man would not cast-off his niece as though she were a plague-infected 
garment, once it became apparent that recognising her would be en- 
cours^g his outlaw brother. Thus far, at least, the crusade of the 
latter seemed directed only against the inhabitants of the fine house 
in Connaught-place. And although I had no doubt that he would in 
the end, if needful, kick with equal foot at the door of the Chelsea lodg- 
ing-house, yet, until he showed some signs of beginning to attack, it 
seemed only raising a needless alarm to put my friends on their guard. 

Positively, I entertained ideas of writing to, or waiting on, or throw- 
ing myself in the way of. Miss Lyndon — the other Lilla Lyndon — and 
telling her who the madman was, and appealing to her pity and kind-' 
liness to prevail upon her father to pension him quietly off, and thus 
buy his perpetual absence and silence. I fear that pure good-nature 
towards my friends did not wholly inspire this notion. I own that I 
should have dearly liked a few words of conversation with that sweet, 
clear voice; to have looked in those pure, pitying eyes again. Was 
this, then, one of the proud, cold, puritanical spinsters my Lilla had so 
often described to me ? She had clearly never seen this one, at least ; 
and, unless the latter was a very accomplished actress indeed, she could 
never have heard of any other Lilla Lyndon than herself. For when the 
little scoundrel claimed her as his daughter because her name was 
Lilla, her face exhibited only surprise and pity ; she showed not the 
faintest gleam of any comprehension of his meaning or his mistake. 

I could not forget her eyes and her voice. I even walked by 
Connaught-place several times, hoping to see her, but not confessing 
to myself that I did so hope. So I temporised and postponed, and kept 
my secret, and did nothing more. But I held still to my first impulse, 
and wished for a chance of trusting to the girl's pure and sympathetic 
face, and breaking through ceremony and conventionality by appealing 
to her and telling her all. 
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" If we go on at this rate, Sir John," said Baron Brunow to Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, at that time President of the Board of Control, " the 
Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet upon the banks of the Oxns." 
" Very probably, Baron," was the spirited reply of the British states- 
man ; " but, however much I should regret the collision, I should have 
no fear of the result." It is now very nearly nine-and-twenty years 
since those diplomatic sallies were exchanged. At that time General 
Peroffski was supposed to be in possession of the Khanate of Khiva ; 
while, on the other hand, it was proposed to despatch a British army 
into Bokhara in pursuit of Dost Mohammed. The Muscovite expe- 
dition, however, perished miserably from cold and hunger ; and a 
similar fate befell the Anglo-Indian forces in their attempted retreat 
to Jellalabad. Since that disastrous epoch no advance has been made 
by the Sepoy towards the banks of the Oxus, though the Cossack waters 
his horse in its stream, and Russian gunboats are about to command 
its navigation. Khokan absorbed, Khiva dependent, Samarcand an- 
nexed, Bokhara submissive, and Persia subservient — these are the fruits 
of a persistent policy that makes time its ally, and which converts a 
temporary check into a permanent conquest. For these successes of 
the Russian arms England is told to rejoice, inasmuch as it is ordi- 
narily " a benefit to a neighbouring government for a government by 
a civilised state to be substituted for a barbarous government." This 
country, it is added, "might even gain commercially if Russian progress 
were continued farther;" for, though "at present the Russian system of 
protection excludes British goods from Central Asia," that " prohibition 
is itself in some measure a political expedient, the use of which would, 
in that state of circumstances, have been exhausted, and it could not 
stand with India ready to jwur its commerce across the Russian 
border."t 

Conceding, for argument's sake, the truth of this position, it may 
yet be questioned whether the commercial or the political view of 
Russian encroachments in Central Asia is the more important as 
regards the interest of British India. Military empires do not subsist 

♦ A remarkably able and suggestive pamphlet with the above title, which has 
been privately circulated among the leading statesmen and politicians who take an 
earnest and enlightened interest in the relative positions of Russia and England in 
Central Asia, has furnished, without any breach of confidence, the chief materials 
for the composition of the present essay. 

t Tiffies, January 14, 1869. 
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by commerce alone. There is such a thing as public opinion to be 
taken into consideration. In the case of a dependency held under the 
peculiar circumstances which attach to our eastern pofisessions, the 
preservation of prestige and moral influence is certainly of not less 
moment than the extension of commercial relations. It should never 
be forgotten that the English are only encamped in India, in the same 
sense that the Turks are said to be encamped iu Europe. The remem- 
brance of past achievements, and belief in our actual power, form the 
basis of our empire. The former, however, is fast fading away ; and 
the latter has been seriously impaired by the rumours of blunders 
and disasters which were industriously circulated throughout India at 
the time of the Crimean war. 

^* In one instance, long after that war was over," writes the author 
of the pamphlet already alluded to, " I was asked by a very highly- 
educated native to procure for him €kneral de Todleben's account of 
that war. Thinking it strange that he should evince so much interest 
in a war some years after it was over, I inquired the cause, and was 
informed that, having read both the English and French accounts, he 
was now anxious to read the Russian account. And what was his 
object ? viz. * that,' as he stated, ' by a comparison of all three he might 
form his own opinion as to which of the great Powers individually was 
the strongest.' His argument was, that the natives of India felt that 
no Indian or Asiatic Power was strong enough to obtain the supremacy 
in India, and thus preserve peace and good order, and that consequently 
the intelligent natives were satisfied to remain under the government 
of a foreign Power ; but he maintained that they would not feel satis- 
fied with their present position, or have any confidence in the stability 
of British rule, if they believed that any other European Power was 
stronger than England." 

The astonishing progress of Rossian arms and policy in Central 
Asia comes home to the Indian mind with much greater force than 
the story of disasters experienced in Europe, and at the hands of four 
allied Powers. Sebastopol may have fallen, but so also did Kars ; and 
the Caucasus was subdued and depopulated in spite of Qreat Britain, 
though aided by Prance, Sardinia, and Turkey. The policy of non- 
intervention, which has become a political maxim in this country, is 
viewed by our Indian fellow-f^ubjects and dependents as a symptom 
and a reoc^^tion of decay. They cannot understand how an empire 
founded on annexation should culminate in the repudiation of the 
practices by which it obtained such vast dimensions. England's sup- 
posed weakness becomes Russia's real opportunity, and the <' Russ" is 
already looked opon as the possible ruler of India, and at no very 
dbtant date. 

It is sometimes urged that the princes and nobles of India would 
have everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by a change of masters ; 
as if it would not be the first act of an invader to proclaim the lin- 
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violability of all existing rights and privileges, supplemented by addi- 
tional honours and emoluments. In other quarters the national debt 
of India is put forward as a barrier against foreign invasion and civil 
convulsion, in ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact that not one-third 
of the whole amount is due to natives. The same want of confidence 
is displayed in their reluctance to invest money in public works. Of 
the eighty millions sterling expended on railways, canals, and other 
works of public utility, not one-eightieth part has been furnished by 
native subscribers. At the same time there is no doubt that, under 
the British Government, the natives generally enjoy personal security 
and material well-being to an extent that no Asiatic country has ever 
witnessed since the commencement of the historic era. We have freely 
introduced all the latest improvements of European science and ex- 
perience. We have tendered the means of education to all who will 
accept the boon, and have laboured strenuously, and even affectionately, 
to ameliorate the social and mof al condition of all classes of the Indian 
community. Unfortunately, however, our manner is overbearing, su- 
percilious, and offensive ; we interfere officiously with domestic habits 
and usages ; we legislate from a European point of view ; in short, we 
are nothing if not English. 

The income-tax was universally unpopular. "Throughout Hin- 
dostan," writes an intelligent and friendly native, "it is regarded as 
a national mulct for the rebellion. The mysterious wants of the 
State are incomprehensible to the popular understanding. As yet 
the Indians have not a common national mind to feel a concern for 
the welfare of a common State. They are busy about their own pri- 
vate fiscal prosperity, and indifferent to any outside calls of com- 
mon interest. It never enters into their thoughts to inquire about 
the annual income or expenditure of the State, or to care about its 
chronic deficits. . . . Never before was the national debt known in 
India, where only the whim of a despot had to be pledged for its pay- 
ment. Not more is the national debt foreign to the ideas of the 
north- westerns than is the income-tax. The native mind must be 
taught to appreciate the wants of the State, to feel an interest in its 
well-being, before it will indorse the opinion that taxation is no 
tyranny."* 

Municipal commissions are scarcely less odious, because of their 
inquisitorial character. Then, the Tenancy Bill is regarded with un- 
disguised detestation in the Punjab not less than in Oude, and angry 
murmurs are heard in all quarters. " The people," said Sindiah to 
Colonel Daly, "are bewildered by your legislation. You coil act 
upon act, code upon code, with sections innumerable. You never 
leave them alone. I am told that your district officers have less in- 
tercourse with their ryots than formerly ; there is more of system and 

♦ The Travels of a Hindoo in various Parts of Sengal and Upper India, By 
Baboo Bholonauth Ohunder. Triibner and Co. 
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less sympathy nowadays. In your desire to press-on improyements, 
yon overlook the vast difference between ns and yon." That, in truth, 
is the weak point in onr armour. We haye succeeded in commanding 
respect, and, until yery recently, in inspiring fear ; but we haye never 
won the good-will of the people, or been regarded otherwise than as 
infidels and intruders. The princes and chiefs view us with no more 
kindly eyes than does the bulk of the population. Notwithstanding 
Lord Canning's admirable proclamation, which they accepted as their 
Ubro ^oro, they are filled with doubts and misgivings as to the 
honesty and good faith of the British Government. They know that 
the installation of the youthful Maharajah of Mysore was permitted 
only out of deference to repeated orders from the Secretary of State. 
They ask why the Nawab of Tonk should be deposed without any 
official inquiry into his conduct, and the Imaum of Muscat recognised, 
and even assisted, though he had foully murdered his own father. 
They are further startled by the reopening of the case of the late 
Maharajah* of Knppoortala's will, afler a lapse of sixteen years, and its 
absolute settlement by Lord Canning in open durbar. These and 
similar high-handed acts of Sir John Lawrence have excited feelings 
of discontent and dismay among the great feudatories of State, and 
caused them to watch with a dangerous interest the progress of Bussia 
on the other side of the Hindoo-Khoosh. 

An invasion of India from the north-west is, for the present, of 
course, quite out of the questiou. Many years must elapse before con- 
solidation has succeeded to conquest. It is, however, entirely a ques- 
tion of commissariat. Even the Ttmea^ while scoffiug at the panic 
fears of Eussophobists, admits that '* war is not solely a question of 
men." The men must be fed and clothed, and supplied with arms and 
anununition. This cannot be done so long as a disaffected population 
intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the Khyber Pass. All these 
predatory tribes must be coerced into silent submission, if they cannot 
be converted into auxiliaries. Neutrality will not suffice ; for a repulse 
would turn waverers into active enemies. No hostile step, indeed, will 
be taken until success is made nearly certain by the promise of native 
cooperation. In the mean time a new generation is growing up to man- 
hood on the mountain ranges of the Caucasus ; the Tatar is learning 
to fraternise with his Cossack kinsman ; the Shah-in-Shah is every day 
more enmeshed in the toils of the Muscovite ; and Bussian gold is 
strengthening the hands of the ruler of Cabul. And here a few re- 
marks may be offered on the subject of that " masterly inactivity" for 
which Sir John Lawrence has been so extravagantly praised by the 
London press. 

An armed intervention in Afghanistan is a proceeding which no 
man in his senses would advocate ; nor, indeed, has it been called for 
by any act of hostility on the part of the Afghan ruler or people. 
All that was required of the Indian Government was an expression 

yoL. vra. D 
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of gjinpathy for an ally sorely straitened through domeBtic treason. 
Having recognised Shere Ali by a formal treaty as the Intimate 
snccessor of Dost Mohammed in the sovereignty of Afghanistan, that 
government was at least bound to reoognise no other competitor for 
the throne so long as the lawful prince was able to make head against 
his rival. It so happened, however, that Shere Ali met with tem- 
porary reverses, and was compelled for a time to abandon Oabul 
and Candahar to the victorioos rebel, Afzal Khan. Without waiting 
to see the issue of the struggle, Sir John Lawrence hastily reoognifled 
the rebel chief as sovereign of those two cities with their surrounding 
provinces, and proposed that Shere Ali should be the ruler of Herat^ 
though only a few years previously the Indian Government had ex- 
pended upwards of three millions sterling to prevent a similar disrup- 
ture of the Afghan kingd(Hn. Shere Ali, however, was little disposed 
to .accept of a part, while there was yet a chance of recovering the 
whole. Afzul Ehan has since fidlen in battle ; his brother Azim, who 
succeeded him, has been totally defeated ; and we learn by telegraph 
that the same fate has overtaken Abdul Rahman. For these successes 
Shere Ali is believed to be in a great measure indebted to Russian 
gold ; and it is quite certain that, in his hour of need, after his heart- 
less and impolitic desertion by the Indian Government, he aj^lied for 
assistance both to the Persian Court and to the Russian head-quarters 
in Central Asia. It may be asked indeed: In what manner could 
Sir John Lawrence have rendered any material aid without involving 
the Government in a second Afghan campaign ? The answer is 
simple. A small supply of money would have enabled Shere Ali to 
raise a sujQGicient force to have (crushed the rebellion in the bud, and 
would have bound that prince to us by the double ties of gratitude 
and interest. And surely, to quote Sir Harford Jones's quaint illus- 
tration, " the British t^ritories in India are a park valuable enough 
to justify the proprietor in spending a little money to ke^ its pales in 
perfect repair and security." 

It is every way to the advantage of British India that a strong 
government should be established in Afghanistan ; but nothing can be 
less desirable than that it should be dependent on Russia, or learn to 
regard that power as its surest ally and protector. With Central Asia 
subdued and consolidated, Persia subservient, and Afghanistan fi'iendly 
and sympathetic, the invasion of India becomes perfectly practicable, 
though still possibly hazardous. There can be little doubt that the 
hope of plundering the rich cities of Hindostan would gather round the 
Russian banners a formidable array of fierce warriors, fond of adven- 
ture, eager for battle, and quite capable of maintaining themselves in 
an enemy's country. A nucleus of 50,000 Russian soldiers would find 
little difficulty in recruiting an equal force from Ehokan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara. Of the Afghan soldiery, at least 100,000, armed with jezails 
and burning for revenge, would join the invading army, speedily to be 
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Bwelkd by thonflandfl upon tboueands of the border-tribes, with whom 
the Panjab foroe is bo frequently engaged. Persia also might be 
oonnted npon for a large reinforoement ; nor is there any exaggeration 
in Btaiing that an army of 300,000 fighting-men, supported by artillery 
and unimpeded by baggage, oonld be assembled above the Afghan 
Paaees preparatory to a sudden swoop into the wide-spreading plains 
of Hindoetao. To oppose such a force, what are the means of resistance 
at the disposal of the Indian Govemment? In the first place, no reli- 
ance could be placed npon the Mussulmans, who already look to Russia 
aa their protector. Neither would it be safe to denude the interior of 
European troops, whose presence would more than ever be necessary to 
hold in awe the disaffected, and to prevent 'risings in the rear of the 
frontier foroe. The Hindoo Sepoys, again, would be no match for 
either Tatar, Afghan, or mountain borderer. There would remain, 
then, only the Sikhs, the Goorkhas, the Bhils, and perhaps a few 
regiments hastily levied from among the aboriginal hill-tribes. The 
European portion of the Indian army does not exceed 65,000 men, 
including artillery, of which not more than 40,000 could be spared 
from what may be called garrison duty. The native army, as at pre- 
s&at constituted, numbers barely 135,000 men, including the Moham- 
medans, upon whom it would be unsafe to rely. No doubt, in a case 
of such great emergency, tempting inducements would be offered to 
recruits, and many thousands of adventurous spirits would come for- 
ward at the call of the Sbkar. But undisciplined soldiers are little 
better than a mob of ruffians, and, owing to the false economy of the 
irregular system, there is not a single officer in excess of existing 
duties. This certain consequence of doing away with the regular 
system was emphatically predicted by Sir James Outram ; but no- 
thing would then go down with the public but dashing irregulars. 
The disasters in Bhootan, and the frightful losses sustained in the 
Sitana campaign, where fifty officers were killed in skirmishes and 
fruitless engagements, are distinctly traceable to this not only irre- 
gular but inefficient system. 

To encounter an invading host of 300,000 men, it is doubtful if the 
Indian Govemment, though folly forewarned of the danger, could place 
in line 200,000, without appealing for help to the native princes, whom 
Sir John Lawrence has lost no opportunity of humiliating and offend- 
ing. Had he displayed a " masterly inactivity" in that respect, he might 
almost have been pardoned for his cruel abandonment of Shere Ali. The 
forces in the pay of the different native chiefs are computed at 200,000 
men, of whom a large portion would prefer the rearguard to the post 
of honour ; though others, such as Sindiah's little army of 10,000 men, 
are equal to the bulk of our Sepoy regiments. Very much, of course, 
would depend on the attitude assumed by these princes. Their neu- 
trality would be perilous, their hostility fatal; while their cordial sup- 
port would liberate the European corps detailed to keep guard over 
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them. Sir Henij Lawrence, one of the ablest and most long-sighted 
politicians India has yet produced, particularly insisted upon this point 
when discussing the Central-Asian question as it appeared in 1856. 
'' England's dangers," wrote that truly great and good man, " are in 
India, not without." There is no danger of a Russian inyasion '' as 
long as India is united, in tranquillity and contentment, under British 
rule." " We are safe," he continued, " while we hold our ground and 
do our duty. Russia may tease, annoy, and frighten us, by her money 
and her emissaries; she may eyen do us mischief; but she will neyer 
put her foot in Hindostan." Her power of doing mischief has of late 
been wantonly augmented by the " masterly inactiyity" which grudged 
a few lakhs of rupees to an ally contending with rebels and traitors. 
Eyen now a small annual subsidy would probably win back the good- 
will of the Afghan ruler, well aware that he has nothing to fear from 
our ambition. Aboye all, howeyer, is it the duty and policy of 
England to conciliate her Indian feudatories by treating them with the 
courtesy and respect due to their high rank, their good faith in trou- 
blous times, and their influence in moulding public opinion. In like 
manner it would be well to cease from harassing our fellow-subjects 
with innoyations unsuited to their habits and modes of thought, always 
bearing in mind that they inherit and possess an ancient and genuine 
ciyilisation, howeyer widely it may differ from our own. With the 
Afghans friendly, and India contented under our supremacy, we haye 
nothing to fear from any foreign power ; but unless these conditions 
be fulfilled, a Russian inyasion is by no means the chimerical phan- 
tasma the Times would haye us belieye, eyen should the present gene- 
ration be permitted to reyel in a fool's-paradise to the last. 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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I HAD been hanging irom day to day abont the Riffelberg, expecting 
" His reyerence." 

For as he, only three weeks before, being of fall age and sound mind, 
and standing in a strawberry-bed in his own rectory garden, had un- 
conditionally promised that fourteen days afber sight he would join me 
up there, I felt bound to that rock like a Prometheus, with Disappoint- 
ment and Ennui — quite a match for his vultures — ^perpetuaUy gnawing 
at my liver ; and farther, as Prometheus from his rocky eminence did, as 
is corrently reported, invoke '* the many-twinkling smile of Ocean," so 
did I many times call upon (to cease) the countless laughter that sur- 
rounded me, but in which I had no part. 

For it wasn't pleasant (now was it ?), in a house which everyone else 
used as a mere resting-stage, to sit alone day afber day, drinking the 
ordinaire rouge of solitude, while eager-hearted couples in mid-lunch 
traced on their maps the rest of the day's route, or merry parties a- 
breakfasting talked over the adventures of the day before. 

For the first fortnight I didn't mind it ; for having my degree ahead, 
I had brought books, and a noble resolve to read them. Bat now that 
my resolution, and a legion of problems tougher still, were fairly worked 
out, I couldn't sufficiently account to myself for being there, but began 
to have an uneasy feeling that I was in quarantine, or was a prisoner 
on parole, or that I had fallen dead-lame either in the legs or purse. 

It was rather, I suppose, with the idea of putting my freedom and 
my bodily soundness to the test that I had determined over-night, 
notwithstanding the fogs and mists that had prevailed, to make an 
early start the next morning for the Zmutt, glacier, take some rough- 
ice exercise, and return to the hotel at midday ; and I must add that 
I should not have been much vexed had his reverence arrived while I 
was out, and had two or three hours to wait for me. 

1 had booked my guide, and he duly called me at four o'clock. After 
breakfast, while he was making his preparations, I was waiting about 
in front of the inn, when 16 ! suddenly up through the fog emerged my 
fHend from the under-world. 

" Constant creature I" he began, "you've never been sitting on that 
stone waiting for me this last week, have you ?" 

"Tes,'* I said ; " on it I and sorrow have been sitting smoking. I 
was just going to bury myself under it. I began to loathe this upper 
air. But never mind, I'm indifferently glad to see you, and I'll go on 
living if you'll come in and have some break&st. We'll hear the apology 
patiently out afterwards." 
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Frank Hineley saw not nor felt any obstacle to carrying out the 
former part of my proposal, having had an hour and a halfs walk against 
the metaphorice^ collar on a cup of coffee and what he termed *' the 
casual roll." 

The apology was begun in a forenoon's stroll to the Gorner^at^ and 
finished — for the sun came out to smile congratulation on our meeting 
— afi we sat there with the broad saowfieids of Monte Rosa fall m 
sight. 

" My young friend," he preambled, " I am very sorry to have left 
you even in the smallest lurch. I've been this seven days within hail 
of yon, given one of those long cow-trumpets, and of course a pair of 
Helvetian bellows to match. What lungs these nutics have ! I d^ 
clare I passed a fellow in the Zermatt valley yesterday taUdng to a cow 
somewhere on the Jungfrau. I've been detained at Gheneva. I thought 
I'd left parish work behind me ; but there, I've been plying my trade as 
hard as ever." 

" Chaplain to an hotel, J suppose. That's low art rather, isn't it ?" 

'' Don't intenrupt me. Don't you see I'm woond-up to tell you all 
about it?" 

" Pray tick away. The very thing I want is to see that patent 
escape-movement of yours." 

" Well, yesterday week I got to Geneva. If there'd been any comr 
veyance on, I should have made the ruiming that night. But there 
wasn't ; so I put-up at the Bergues. At dinner I overheard some talk 
about an Englishman in the hotel who had broken a leg. Somehow, I 
suppose, we parsons are professionally intrusive ; but upon my word I 
couldn't help sending up my card, and asking whether I might come 
and see him. I went up, and very glad he seemed to be to see me. 
He was a simple, solid sort of man, a Quaker.; in business I took him 
to be. 

" I had promised to call again the next morning before leaving. On 
entering his room I saw at once (we are used to watching sick folk's 
faces) that he was in low spirits. He had talked quite cheerfully the 
night before ; but now he looked thoughtful and anxious, and showed 
evident vexation at his confinement. I obs^ved he had a letter near 
his hand. 

" I asked him about his accidents He had been staying a lew days 
at the hotel, when he met a man at the table-^hdte with whom he got 
into conversation. They agreed to take an excursion together up the 
P^it Saldve. In the course of the walk he found his companion to be 
a Jew, but learnt little more about him than the unsuggestive parti- 
cular that he was exceedingly anxious to be back at the usual hour to 
dinner. However, as it came out that it was in order to meet a Mend, he 
walked hard to accommodate him. They came to a steepish and roughish 
slope, which seemed to promise a short cut. He at first declined it ; 
but finding his companion so eager to shorten the loiitey and foreseeing 
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Umflelf no great difficulty in the descent, he at laet agreed to try it. 
The Jew was restless and excited, calling fretfully to him to come on. 
At laigth he saw him standing some two hundred yards below, holding 
on by a small tree, his head and shoulders just showing above a ledge 
of rock. He thought he caught the words, 'Here's a path,' when be 
uttered a loud scream and disappeared. 

* I was scrambling down,' said my Quaker Mend, * as hard as I 
could, when somehow I fell, — ^through twisting my ankle, I think, — and 
fbond my leg broken. I of course could do notiiing but lie where I 
was. I soon began to suffer greatly; but the pain was nothing to 
my anxiety for my companion's fftte. I shouted, but got no answer. 
Once or twice I thought I heard a groau, but could not be certain. 
My own position meantime was becoming critical. Night was coming 
on, and I could see the windows in the little village below light-np one 
by one. I kept-np my shouting at intervals. Fortunately some men 
who were returning from wood-felling at length heard me, and with 
great care and cleverness brought me down to the village, where I got 
a carriage. While I waited, they mustered help, and went back to the 
spot which I had carefully pointed out before they moved me ; and 
there they found the poor fellow, stone-dead, lying at the foot of some 
rocks thirty feet high. As his neck was broken, he must have fallen 
backward head foremost.' 

^ How long was this ago?* I asked. 

' Only three days. He's not buried yet. He is lying at the Lion 
4t)r, where he was lodging, at the comer of the next street. I sup- 
pose he had money; but I should like to know whether he has any 
Mends who care about him.' 

" I ofTered to go and make inquiry. The poor fellow had no Mends 
in Geneva; and they had been strangely negtigent^ as it seemed to me^ 
in pushing investigation further. There was his pocket-book ; bnt no 
one, they told me, could read it. I looked over it, and made out, by 
piecing together various entries, that he had been sent there by some 
London honses with instructions to look ont for a man, therein mi- 
nntely described, who was running firom his debts. He had traced 
him to Baden, thence to Hombourg, and finding reason to believe 
that his prey was making his way to Geneva, he had come thither to 
wait for him. I also opened, at the landlord's request, a letter which 
bad arrived for him since his death. This was to give him definite 
information that the ' party' he was after would arrive at Qeneva that 
day, and pnt*np at the Hdtel de FEcn, and that he would be accom- 
panied by a lady. 

" When I returned with this information to the broken leg (Amos 
Pendrill, I afterwards found to be its owner's name), he fell— or rather 
dived suddenly, as it were — ^into a pool of thought. Possessing the 
gift of interference but in measure, I didn't incontinently fish him out, 
but quietly stood watching the place wh^re he had disappeared. 
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« Presently he rose to the Bnrface, and asked me if there was no 
probability of my remaining a few days longer in Geneva. Now yon, 
Arthnr, though by far the less interesting man personally, had so 
obyionsly the first claim on me, that I told him decisiyely I was obliged 
to go on that night. 

^Most nnfortnnatel' he sighed. 'The official inquiry is to-mor- 
row, and it may be most disastrous for me that I am unable to be 
there.' 

''For a moment I imagined that he feared suspicion might rest 
on him of having been concerned in the death of his companion, until 
he added: 'And you might aid me in the object I had in coming 
here.' 

" At this moment it was announced that the landlord of the Lion 
d'Or was waiting below to speak to me. He had gone, you see, straight 
to the Bureau, and communicated the portentous fact ^at an English- 
man had been so much interested in the case a£ to examine the pocket- 
book and letter; and forthwith my attendance in the morning was 
officially demanded. 

" I thought it hard to be dragged into the matter; but there was 
no help for it; and I could not well show my vexation, as my friend 
expressed such extreme gratitude at this suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. 

"Their queer 'crowner's quest law' would have amused you; but 
I must tell you about that another time. 

" The examination over, I was walking out, when an Englishman 
accosted me with, ' Then you knew something, sir, of the deceased?' 
' Something,' I said curtly, for I didn't like my questioner's look. 
' Well, sir, it's strange how my master's took on about him. Or 
whether 'twas his own accident as scareified him or not, I can't say. 
Would you mind, sir, to come and see him?' 

'You're making a mistake,' I said; ' I'm not a doctor.' 
'No, sir, I know that; you're a parson, and that's it^ I expect^ he 
wants to see you for. As you were speaking in there, he turns to me 
and says he'd like a few words with you; and then he told me to wait 
for you, for that he must go out for brandy. These accidents have 
somehow bowled him over.' 

" I was fairly puzzled now to know what to do. A real wish to be 
of service, and perhaps a little curiosity, urged me to go; while a fear 
of intruding, and a strong feeling of impatience at being compelled to 
be interested in the affairs of so many strangers, counselled me to be 
off at once to my hotel, pay my bill, and escape. 

"After a little further convei'sation with the man, who was evi- 
dently a confidential servant, I determined to go with him to his 
master's hotel, and see whether I could be of any passing use. 

" Afl I entered the room, I saw a young lady near the window, who 
was hanging in a reckless disconsolate attitude over the back of a ch^ir. 
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As my entrance did not seem to disturb her, I walked on towards the 
sofay from which a man, who might be about my own age, rose slowly 
and languidly to receiye me. He walked to the chair where the girl 
was sitting, and whispered to her. As she rose, he turned to me and 
said, * Ton will excuse her; she met with a serious accident the day 
before yesterday.' As I opened the door for her, she said quickly and 
in a low Toice, but with more marked emphasis Uian if she had simply 
been putting sympathy politely aside, 'I am not hurt in the least.' 
She had a pretty, soft, and simple face. Scorn, for the moment while 
she spoke, efPaced the look of trouble ; and for a second I thought it 
doubtful whether she was to be ejected quite so quietly. However, she 
went. 

"As I walked slowly back to my seat, I took a steady look at the 
man. He was tall, well-made, and well-dressed, and would have been 
handsome if mouth and chin had been moulded on stronger lines. I 
had, not long before it seemed to me, read a tolerably accurate de- 
scription of him. 

"What to say or do was now the question. He eyidently had 
expected me, so that I felt at ease on that point. But what did he 
want of me? I made a general tender of my services, and quietly 
waited for direction where to apply them. His first daim on them 
was a demand for my watch-key. This was somewhat ludicrous; but 
it proved to be the key of the situation. It led at once to the ac- 
count of the accident which had stopped the watch. His carriage had 
gone over, and only the presence of mind and pluck of that slight 
girl, who had just left us, had saved him from instant death. Again, 
the time of the accident^ he went on to tell me, had curiously coincided 
with that of the Jew's fall; and hence, as he explained, arose his sud- 
den faintness that morning at the inquest. I held him a little to that 
point, for I thought I saw perhaps some slight clue to his excited 
state of mind, in this superstitious feeling that had led him to connect 
the two events. He didn't evade my questions, but rather seemed 
glad to talk of the occurrence, as if he trusted in some power of mine 
to interpret what troubled him. The Jew's death and his own escape 
looked to him like one single event. The difPerence in place and cir- 
cumstance had vanished ; the coincidence of time alone remained. He 
felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen and struck a man at his side, while 
he had escaped ; or as if a bullet had grazed him, and killed a man 
behind him. He did not of course know how much I had guessed of 
his real connection with the Jew, which gave me some advantage. 

" Though I did not on this point shake his belief in the connection 
between the two accidents, I established vnth him some reputation as 
a comfortable counsellor ; and this may have been useful to me in my 
after-efforts ; for my real interest now was to learn more about that 
girl. It required no great skill in divination, after reading that letter 
addressed to the Jew, even if I had not been taken a little into con- 
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fidence by the servaiit on our way to the hotel, to conjecture that she 
was not his wife. And now that I had gained — ^more bj lack than 
wit — some sort of aathority with him as a confessor, I determined to 
get possession of that secret if possible. It prored to be easier than 
I anticipated. There was in him an awfdl sense of gratitude to her 
for risking her life for his ; but at the same time there was not merely 
a strange stubborn dislike to owning it, bat a violent unreasoning ani- 
mosity against her, as if she were the cause of it all. I let him talk 
awhile, and listened ; for it was clear that I must in such a riot of feel- 
ing deal warily, to do good. Gradually I found that these yarious 
piAsions were really bent on bat one object — that of damouring down 
remorse. I told him plainly that I belieyed his life had been saved to 
give him power to save one whom he had tried to destroy. * The words 
that make a man feel strong in speaking truth' came steadily up to the 
attack. He listened, wavered, gave ground, came fiercely on again, and 
for some time the fortune of the fight was doubtful ^ough. He stared 
at me in blank astonishment. He looked down abashed, looked up 
again indignant Three times, while I was speaking, he got up and 
paced the room quickly and heavily. Each time he stopped suddenly 
in front of me, as if he would settle it by a struggle. I couldn't help 
wishing that I had had about a fortnight's training on the mountainfi 
here, instead of having come strught from my study ; for I should have 
wanted all my wind and muscle of the boating-days defunct, if he had 
closed with me. 

"I had got up from my seat, I should tell you, instinctively, when I 
began to tackle him. One can't talk point-blank sitting down. Well, 
the end of it all was, that suddenly he fell back on the sofE^ and 
signing me hurriedly towards a table on which lay writing-materials, 
sdd in a low tone, but steadily, * I see it all now-— quick, there's no 
time — write it down for me; quick, my head — ' 

''I moved quickly to the table, took a pen, and wrote as he dictated 
— * Go back, Fanny. I have wronged you. I repent. Forgive it ; if 
I hve, you shall — ' He made a quick snatch at the pen ; I yielded it, 
and he signed his name. This efPort was bis last. He uttered a terri- 
fied shriek, as if he had felt a sudden clutch upon him. I rang the 
bell, but waiters were already rushing into the room. Leaving him to 
them, I hurried out for a doctor. 

" Remembering that friend Amos had spoken in high praise of the 
doctor who attended him, I saved time to go first to him. Instead of 
at once giving me the address, he began eagerly questioning me. < Tell 
me more, for Ood*s sake $ she is dearer to me than you may think. 
What brought me here but to rescue her ? 

** I could spare time for but a few words then. I went out, fetched 
the leech, and took him there. The poor girl was ia the ro(»n, in an 
agony of fear. I got her away as soon as I could. I told her, as the 
simple statement was best, the upshot of our late interview. She 
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acknowledged thftt sinco their Mcideni ihe had been afrftid of him ; 
ihat he had seemed quite changed ; ihat he had been drawn bj a kind 
of faflcination to go and listen to the morning's proceedings ; and that 
on his retnm he had been more riolent and strange than ever. I 
explained that the doctoir*s report (I had stepped down for a few 
minutes to see him) showed that this was the beginning of what 
would probably be a long and serious illness, which, as it was the brain 
that was attacked, her {unesence might greatly inflame. When at 
length she acquiesced in leaying him for a while, I put the ipup&t into 
her hand. Poor girl, her trouble was terrible. At last she piteoudy 
begged my counsel and guidance. Then I gradually broke it to her 
that she had a friend neai^-who, I did not know — waiting to receiye 
her. On my describing him, she w^ m&te passionately than erer for 
some minutes^ and then looked up and said gently, ' I would rather go 
to him.' 

" I waited while she collected her moyables, and then took charge 
of her to the door of the room tenanted by PendrilL Th^re was a case 
she might tend without danger. 

" I learnt afterwards that she was the daughter of a drunken ne'er* 
do-weel» with whom, after her mother's death, she had liyed for six 
years a life full oi anxiety and misery; that then, by the adyioe of 
Mr. Pendrill, who was in some sort a guardian to her, she had plaeed 
herself under the care of a French lady liyisg at Basle ; that they had 
gone for a snmmw4rip to Heidelberg ; and there she had met with 
that reckless unthriA, who had at length persuaded her, a lew weeks 
before, to trust herself to him." 

As His reyeraioe finished this strange stcny, he turned to me.. ^ And 
now, old nuav I belong to you. I baye, as I hope, inadyertcatly done 
some good. But my responsibilities are not at an end yet. The qoea- 
tion remains. What am I to do with yon ? I think I'll take yon for a 
breather to-morrow oyer the Hatterjocb. An Italian sun will bake 
some of that too-cloaely crowded knowledge out of your brain. You'll 
neyer get a d^iee if yon go on reading so hard. Hard reading I look 
on as only one form of eonstitntioanl laadness." 

• • # • # 

We went oyer the Hatterjocb, and orcr many a taU pass besides. 
Injdue time also (through his haying shut-up my books just in tima^ 
declared Frank), I took my degree. 

About two months after I went down, I had a letter from him, say- 
ing that as I had shown " such enthusiastic indifference" to the story 
he told me on the G5mergrat, he would communicate to me what he 
had since heard from his Quaker friend, who had become a liberal 
subscriber to his yillage charities. Fanny had nursed him until he 
was sound of limb again. He neyer upbraided her, and she neyer 
complained. For her sake he had gradually laid aside his first wrath 
against her abductor, and, through the doctor, kept himself well in- 
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formed of his progress towards recovery. Brain-fever held him pro- 
strate for many weeks. Delirium revealed that the sadden shock of 
horror at the Jew's accident, so mysteriously connected, as he believed, 
with his own, and perhaps also the sndden sense of escape, first fix)m 
instant death, and then from the clatch of his debts, acting on a mind 
for some time excited, and already beginning to be assailed by remorse, 
had brought on disease. He often believed the poor girl, who had left 
him, to be still there talking to him ; and at those times he would call 
her his preserver, and vow life-service to her in an agony of gratitude. 
Often, again, he seemed to know she was gone, and imagining himself 
to be talking to the parson, would thank him passionately for having 
brought him to reason, and ask him again and again what there was yet 
to be done. The Quaker, pondering all this, began, very cautiously at 
first, to have hopes of him. Then came amendment of health. Beason 
returned to set her troubled principality in order, and strength slowly 
came back. The Quaker then fell ill for a week or so— at least, he kept 
his room ; and though he sought no help of ^soulapius, he was so 
nervous about himself that he would not let Fanny stir from his side. 
He prided himself afterwards upon this nervous attack as a master- 
stroke of policy. A good general, he insisted, should know the exact 
moment when to effect a combination ; and a chance encounter in the 
street might have changed the whole fortunes of the campaign. How- 
ever, like Ligarius, he suddenly discarded his sickness when the confi- 
dential servant appeared one morning with a note from his master, 
requesting, as from one that deserved it not, the favour of an interview. 
It was granted ; and in a few days a happy party of three tourists was 
on its way back to England. They would have been attended by a confi- 
dential courier, but that it had just come to light that he had been too 
confiding for some time towards his master's creditors, keeping them 
informed even about such private matters as the order in which he pur- 
posed to visit continental towns. On landing at Dover, however, this 
loss of retinue was more than made up by the addition to their cort^e 
of a far more stately ftinctionary, a travelling chaplain, the Bev. F. 
Hinsley, who had come to meet and escort them to his rectory, nigh 
which was a church off-screened by trees, convenient for the celebration 
of a private marriage. Then again was the Bev. F. H. in request 
rather. 
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I HAVE often wondered which of the London myths impressed itsell 
earliest on my mind. Sorely it must have been that touching the 
domestic habits of Oog and Magog. Mnch information respecting 
the City giants will be found current in nurseries, and no doubt I was 
there let into the secret,— divulged in ghostly whispers at bedtime, — 
that every night, as the clock strikes Twelve, Oog and Magog step 
from their pedestals, stretch their huge limbs, yawn so loudly as to 
awaken every echo in the Guildhall, and take brief respite untU the 
solemn tolling of the hour of One compels them to go on duty again. 
These facts have never, so far as I know, been disproved, and, as all 
nursery authorities agree on them, may be taken as fully and satis- 
fiactorily authenticated. 

It must have been later in life, though still early, that I en- 
countered my next myth. It had relation to a lady and a mystery. 
The lady, as I vaguely recall, lived in great state and moved in the 
highest circles. She was beautiful, and of great wealth. Her con- 
duct was unimpeachable, until a discovery was made which invested 
her with grave suspicion. It was found out that every night, after 
her maids had left her and she had retired to rest, she would rise 
from her bed, divest herself of her richly-laced nightdress, and going 
into a secret closet — the door of which was concealed in a panel in the 
wall — emerge thence clothed in the rags of a beggar. Thus strangely 
metamorphosed, she would steal out of the house and remain absent 
all night, only returning in time to conceal her rags and resume her 
costly night-attire, in which she would be found quietly reposing 
when her unsuspicious attendants entered her room in the morning. 
Of course the mystery was her motive for pursuing this strange 
nightly practice. Ultimately, she was followed, and then the secret 
came out. It was found that she prowled about with a basket and 
lantern, collecting the refuse of the streets, including of course the 
many valuables lost there during the day. And this cMffonniire prac- 
tice it was ascertained, consistently with the whole story, was the 
apparently insignificant source of all her wealth and grandeur. 

This is only one of innumerable myths of the same character, all 
iUustrating the proneness of the imagination to raise an impossible 
superstructure on a basis of facts. We are all, for example, familiar 
with the fact that the waiters at the principal hotels and chop-houses 
go to their situations of a morning, and are fetched thence of an even- 
ing in their own broughams. Nobody, I should hope, has the temerity 
to question this fact. And to the same class of legend belongs that 
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of the man we have all heard of — the man with the mysterions occn- 
pation. This individual was well to do, and lived in a fine house at the 
West-end. While moving in society he met with a lady whom he im- 
pressed most favourably, as he could not help seeing, and to whom, 
indeed, he was not himself indifferent. Mutual friends wondered that, 
as he was a bachelor and the lady in every way eligible, he did not at 
onoe propose to her. Still he hung back, until at last he was prompted 
to confess his love, but at the same time his inability to make her an 
offer eso^t on a condition to which he feared she would not oonsent. 
The lady, however, was gracious, and he named the condition, which 
was, that she should never inquire, or take means to ascertain, the source 
of his income. The lady accepted him on these terms ; they were 
married, Uved most happily, and reared a family of beautiful children. 
In all this time tibe wife was not let into her husband's confidenoe. 
She knew that he left home every morning in his carriage, — ^narrators 
of the incident always stick to the carriage, — and retnnied in it every 
evening ; and as neither herself nor her dbildren wanted for anything 
she was perfectly content. But accident at length revealed to her 
wiiat she had been at no pains to discover. While out walking with 
her diildren one day, they passed a beggar at a street-comer, and the 
youngest child, running towards the poor man, instantly cried out 
'< Papa r and threw her arms round his neck. The child was not mis- 
tak<»i, it was her fiither ; and the lady had the nK>rtification of finding 
that she had married a beggar, and that all the comforts with which 
she was surrounded were procured through the alms of the charitable. 

Of a different class, but I have no doubt quite as authentic, is the 
mythical legend of Somerset House, with which many are acquainted. 
This relates to the providential esce^ of a workman who, while en- 
gaged on the roof of the Admiralty, suddenly missed his footing and 
fell over the parapet. Death seemed imminent as the result of this 
mishap, but happily, while falling, his watch-chain was caught by a 
projection in the fe^e, and he was saved ; the chain being of suj£cient 
strength to support him until those who saw his peril could come to 
his assistance. In proof of the genuineness of this narrative there used 
to be pointed out a small dial, alleged to be the identical watch itself! 
What could be more conclusive? There it was; to be seen by the 
naked eye, and so plainly, that, allowing f<»* the distance, the fabulous 
workman must have indulged himself in an exceptionally neat thing in 
watches, about the size of a decent copper stew-pan. 

One of the best-authenticated myths is that in connection with the 
well-known piece of ground at Lambeth known as Pedlar's Acre. The 
tradition is, that a tired pedlar fell asleep near Farthing Ferry, and 
that while he slept his dog went scratching up the turf, and so dis- 
closed a spot where gold had been concealed. With this gold the 
peasant was enriched, and settled in the neighbourhood. Soon after, 
his dog died, and was by a little pious collusion buried in the church- 
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jard. Before long tho pedlar died also, and joined his faithful car ; bat 
not nntil he had left an acre of ground in trast for the poor of the 
parish. A memorial window was therefore raised in Lambeth chnrch, 
whereon the pedlar and the dog were depicted, and that window remaiag 
unto this day in eyidenoe of the veracity of tradition in this behalf. 
Yes, there is the window, and there is the Pedlar's Acre ; bnt such is 
the incredoloQS temper of these mod^n days, that even these pioo& 
are deolafed nnsatis&^tory. Because, forsooth, there is a similar deyioe 
of a pedlar and dog in a church down in Norfolk, it is contended 
that ibiB is merely a rebus on the name of Chapman (chap<maa, an* 
other name for pedlar), probably that of the donor of the field ; while 
as to the field itself it is asserted that it was not originally called 
Pedlar's Acre, bnt Ohnrch Hope, and is stated in the register to hare 
been bequeathed by " a person unknown," which does not tally with the 
Chapman rebus theory. P^haps the window has really nothing to do 
with the field. Who knows ? 

Anyone who has occupied the box-seat beside a oommunicative 
'bus-driyer on the Bayswater-road will, in all probability, have mad» 
acquaintance with another metropolitan myth. " See that house, sir ?" 
says your companion suddenly, indicating with his whip a particolar 
bouse in a particular cresc^at. " £nm start, that, sir." You lode out 
for the *^ start" in question, but see nothing to distinguish this house 
from any otiier, except that th^re is a railing on the roof, appar^itly 
surrounding a water-tank. ^ Old gent buried up there, sir." " Non- 
sense : it wouldn't be permitted. Besides, why should it have been 
attempted?" In a roondabout way yon are toM that property lay at 
the bottom of this mysterious arrangement, the mythical '' old gent'' 
retaining possession of a certain estate willed to him — and his heirs, I 
suppose, enjoying the same advantage — so long as his body should re- 
main above ground ; a result which this striking mode of sepulture has 
secured for an indefinite period. Of course you don't believe a word of 
this wild story. You see at once that the shape of the elevation on the 
roof-top has appealed to the popular fancy, and so given birth to the 
tradition. Still, as you ride on, you can hardly &il to recollect that 
similar legends relating to property and the defeating of heirs thereof 
are current all over the country, and you speculate whether there must 
not be some basis of truth in some of them, however little you are dia- 
posed to pat faith in this particular legend of the Bayswater-road. 

Popular impressions of a mythical nature assume many forma. 
Sometimes we encounter exaggerated notions of municipal institutions, 
— as, for example, touching the privileges which the freedom of the 
City confers, — including the privilege the royal family are supposed to 
prize so highly, namely, the indisputable right of driving a cart through 
Temple Bar. At other times historical phantoms loom vaguely upon us; 
as when we are bidden to remember that Vauxhall is named after the 
archHxmapirator Guide Fawkes, or Y aux, who resided there ; an asser- 
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tion wholly gratuitous and unfounded. The law contributes to the 
general bewilderment, so numerous are the statutes which haye been 
passed, so many the fictions it has originated, and so ingenious the de- 
yices to defeat its operations. Among other points held to be inoon- 
trorertible is this, that the legal settlement of those born at sea is in 
the parish of Stepney. But when one gets entangled in the intricacies 
of the law it is impossible to know where one is, or to separate fact 
from fiction with anything like certainty. Is there, for instance, — it 
has been often asserted that there is, — an act of parliament extant in 
our metropolitan archives, an act of the 13th Elizabeth, conferring 
legitimacy on all children bom of the virgin queen in or out of wed- 
lock? Again, is it, or is it not, a fact that the privileges of sanctuary 
still remain in force in Westminster, or a portion of Westminster near 
the foot of the bridge, so far as arrest for debt is concerned ? The story 
goes that in respect of debtors the old sanctuary privileges remain un- 
repealed in that district, and that there are not wanting those cunning 
enough to avail themselves of this legislative oversight. There is one 
house in particular, a small, unpretending, and unsavoury tavern, always 
pointed out as a resort of debtors, from the doors of which they are said 
to set their creditors contumeliously at defiance. 

Considering the general want of accurate information on points like 
those just named, it is not difficult to understand how mythical stories, 
once set afloat, take hold of the public mind, and retain their vitality 
even where the means of refuting them lie readily at hand. But the 
truth is, such things are never practically exploded. What matters it 
that historians have discovered the story of Whittington and his cat to 
be a fiction ? What if it is proved that he was never poor and penniless, 
but was the tenderly-nurtured son of Sir William Whittington, knight, 
and that he owed his great fortune, not to his cat, but to a monopoly 
granted him for the supply of London with coals? Have these his- 
torical facts proved fatal to the legend ? Not they ; generations to come 
will still sympathise with the forlorn lad as he sits on the milestone 
and hears the message of the bells ; and still rejoice in the mythical 
triumphs which his supposititious cat enabled him to achieve. And so 
with the myths of our own time, the haunting legendaiy shadows of 
our own streets ; they will die hard, and will give place to others as wild, 
as unreal, and as full of vitality. And after all, I am not sure that this 
is to be regretted. Life is frill enough of hard facts for a little pleasant 
fiction to be a relief. The realities it presents are none the worse for 
the rose-tint of fiction thrown over them. If the ties which bind us 
to the old city are sometimes a little shadowy and imreal, what matters 
it? The habit of searching inquiry may be carried too far. The 
strongholds of ignorance, like those of indolence, have their charms ; 
and I assert emphatically that in respect of these things " ignorance 
w bliss." 

WILLIAM SAAVTER. 
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THE BROWN LADY 

BY MBS. GASHEL HOET, AUTHOR OF " A HOUSE OF CABDS," " THE ISON GASKET/* 

ETC. 

In TWO Pabts :— Pabt L 



Chapter I. Admonitory. 

A BRIGHT daj in May ; the Ban shining as it is wont to shine upon 
Paris more constantly than we growling islanders — who profit by an 
occasional wet day in the imperial city, to pretend that if the climate of 
London is infinitely worse, that of Paris is not much better, than it 
ODght to be — ^are willing to belieye. Sunshine eyery where; in the 
streets and on the boulevards, touching-up the gilded railings which 
in Paris always look so provokingly new, whereas whenever we venture 
on anything of that kind — and, sooth to say, that is discreetly seldom 
— ^it is hopelessly tarnished in about a week ; pouring into gay gardens 
foil of people possessed of a highly- cultivated faculty for amusing 
themselves ; gently insinuating itself between curtains of silk and lace ; 
peeping into the rooms of the sick, and hinting the nearness of immor- 
tality to the dying; showing-off to quite inimitable advantage the trea- 
sures of architecture and sculpture with which the wealth and the 
genius of ages have endowed the chosen city of the modem arts — the 
grand metropolis of Pleasure. The golden roof of the Sainte Ghapelle 
looks like a piece of the flooring of the Apocalyptic New Jerusalem ; 
and the famous grotesque devil who leers at Paris from Notre Dame, 
as if he found the spectacle much to his taste, has a golden back- 
ground. The gleaming radiance dances in shifting ripples in the air ; 
the sky, clear and vaulted, looks amazingly distant and out of reach ; 
and everything has that peculiar holiday air upon it which is so 
puzzling to British perceptions, and so utterly unattainable by British 
imitation. Nowhere is the sunshine more splendid than in the noble Rue 
de Rivoli, and it lights no prettier scene than the interior of a hand- 
some room in a fine hotel, whose tenants are two persons, a man and 
woman — ^beautiful bride and noble bridegroom. The windows open on 
the street, a wide balcony filled with flowers intervening, and the thou- 
sand sounds which tell of the life of the grand monde invade the privacy 
of the pair, who seem to like the stir and the sunshine ; for the young 
lady is standing just within the lace curtain, which hides her from view, 
and the young man is standing beside her, with an arm, against which 
she leans comfortably, round her slight waist. 

** Tout le monde a^amuse. Yes, it does indeed ; and if it didn't now, 
and didn't here, it must be a very stupid monde, and not at aU worth 
belonging to. Just look, Bumham ; there goes a carriage full of your 
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compatriotes ; and though they look pleased, there's a slight expression 
of being rather surprised and jnst a little ashamed of themselyes about 
them. Ah," — and the speaker nodded her piquante head with quaint 
gravity, — " it is never thoroughly learned after one is grown up. Now 
we are educated in it." 

"Inwhat, Adelme?" 

"In the art of amusing ourselves^ of course. We find it in our 
very primers. Tell me, Bumham ; when you were taught to read, what 
were the first sentences you learned ?" 

" I really cannot remember, but I fancy the usual thing — * This is 
a cat ; a dog has a tail ;; Tom is a bad boy :' there or thereabouts, I 
should say." 

" Yes, yes ; I know your horrible little speUing-booka— your disolant 
examples of instruction primatre. Now the first reading-lesson I ever 
learned in my life, and thefirst rhyme, was 

'J'ai ong&teaul 
Qa'il Q6t beau I 
Mea amiB tous, 
B^jouisGons-nous 1* 

Simple you will acknowledge, and expressive. Not burdsBfiome to 
the memory, and inculcating moral sentimentSi such, aa sharing a cake 
when you have one, and calling on your Mends to rejoice. Now tfaaf s 
just the difference between us^ you see ; you ai» taught that ' Tom is a 
bad boy,' and you think it means M the Toms of your acquaintance, 
and you had better have nothing to. say to them ; while we — 0, how 
well I remember how we used to sing the praises of the imaginary cake 
in chorus,, and dance round, like this !" And in a moment Lord Bum^ 
ham found himself skilfully twirled out of hia passive attitude and 
spun round on the floor, after which achievement her ladyship threw 
herself back in a chair, and laughed one of. the most melodious lau^^s 
ever uttered by a Frenchwoman.. 

'^Adeline, Adeline^ how can you.be so absurd!" said the bridegroom, 
who wad sufficiently British of demeanour to think it necessary to 
protest, but for whom the wild spirits and the droll conceits of the 
pretty French girl he had married a month before, had a fascination 
which not the sternest monitor would have counselled him tx> resist. 

"It wn7 absurd!" she replied; "to be serious, to be dull, to be 
gloomy, to parler raison on such a day as this, is to be absurd— -and — 
ani English! There now, I declare you are vexed! Vaus avez-du 
phm — and you promised you wouldn't^ you know." 

" Indeed I am not vexed ; indeed I have not du spJeeUf*^ Lord Bum* 
ham replied, with somewhat needless earnestness^ as his bride's sparkling 
brown eyes might have told him ;. " but you amuse me out of my sober 
senses, and I really want to talk to you seriously, you knowi beflire we 
start for home." 

" Indeed!" said Lady Bumham, rising fijomher seat and f^proachr 
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mg her hnsband with an expreBsion in which a little apprehension 
mingled with girlirii glee. ^^Then let ns go to the Bois; the day is 
too beantifiil ; I can't talk or listen seriously here." 

She rang the bell as she spoke. It waa promptly aoBwered by her 
fbotman. 

'' Send my maid here, and let the caniBge come ronnd as quickly as 
possible." 

In a few minutes Lady Bumham, attired in a> marvellous combina- 
tion of silk, lace^ embroidered muslin, and primrose-coloured ribbon, 
was seated in an open carriage of the newest and most elegant con- 
Btroction, and, her bridegroom by her side, was being whirled by her 
English thoroughbreds^ the admiration and the enyy of the Parisian 
beau monde, towards the Bois de Boulogne. On whatever subject her 
husband had wished to speak to her, it was evidently not one which 
had the effect of decreasing her gaiety or in any way troubling her 
spirit, for her fiace was wreathed in smiles as she returned the saluta* 
tions of their numerous acquaintance, and looked up ever and anon in 
Lord Bumham's face from ^e shelter of a bouquet of choice flowers. 

The drive was prol<»iged until the dusk, and the young pair re- 
turned to their hotel only in time to dress for dinner. As they parted 
to seek their dressing-room^ Lord Burnham 8ai(f with a smile : 

"^Cofwermr 

" C&nvmu^ she replied, " provided you don't make me stay there a 
day longer than you actually must." 

When Lord Burnham was voX of his wife's sight, and beyond the 
influence of her sweet voice and her smmy smiles, he began to look 
rather serious, and after a while his expression became gravely medita- 
tive. He paced his room from end to end, his face still retaining its 
troubled expression, until he suddenly exclaimed half-aloud, '' I will 
write to Madeleine ; she will befriend her ;" and with this resolution 
tranquillity came back to him. He took a letter from his breast-pocket, 
and threw it into a drawer, which he locked with the air of a man who 
puts out of sight a displeasing object. He had taken that letter out 
with the intention of showing it to his wife, but he had not done 
so ; and now he excused his weakness of purpose by saying to himself 
that it was better not to let her see it; that the writer had certain 
peculiarities of style which no Frenchwoman, however well acquainted 
with the English tongue, could completely understand, and which would 
only have given her an exaggerated idea of certain difficulties which 
he appreh^ided. No ; it was decidedly better she had not seen it. 

Lady Burnham, on the contrary, laughed outright when she was 
alone, and said to herself, '' If he loved me less, and had more of the 
odious English morffus^ I might feel afraid; but, as it is, ^6 me moque 
&eUeer 

Anyone who had seen her as she sat before a large mirror, in which 
her entire figure was reflected, while her maid arranged her magnificent 
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hair, of a rich chestnut brown — so long, so silken, so plentiful, that it 
seemed to adapt itself to each new caprice of fashion as though that 
caprice had be^n especially invented for it — ^would have believed that 
she might safely aspire to any degree of power or inflaence to be 
acquired by the charm of beauty, grace, and youth. In the cold and 
pale interpretation of words, this is what the mirror showed her. 

A tall, elegant, supple figure, perfect in symmetry, full of vigorous 
health and activity, but lending itself to her present attitude of luxurious 
repose as though it were the most suited to it of all ; shoulders worthy 
of the chisel of Story when under the influence of his own dream of 
Cleopatra; hands and feet such as marble never imaged, for their soft 
pure warmth and lightness are the privileges only of flesh and blood. 
The head, leaned somewhat forward and downward at her maid's request, 
was perfectly shaped, but not small ; and in its expression there was 
intellect and will. The face, which wore the expression of extreme 
youth, rare in the case of brunettes, of which older of beauty Lady 
Bumham was a perfect specimen, was refined and delicate, and chiefly 
remarkable for the velvet softness of the large rich brown eyes, the 
long lashes, which exactly matched the chestnut hair in colour, and the 
beauty of the mouth. Barely has a Frenchwoman such a mouth. As 
she sat with her heaS forwfml and her face downcast, the beautiful 
scarlet under-lip drooped a little and showed the whole row of teeth, 
which ordinarily it covered, except when a magical smile caused the 
fruit-like lips and the milk-like teeth to be at once displayed and con- 
founded, in a fashion which blended txquisite beauty of feature and 
expression. The rich complexion was also delicate; and the most 
det-ermined and devoted advocate of blonde loveliness would not have 
denied that Lady Bumham was beautiful. 

There was this peculiarity about her, that though her beauty was 
not "English," her manners were not "French." A jmne peraonnsy 
carefully trained after the approved method, would not have been 
emancipated, in the early days of her marriage, from the colourless 
propriety, hitherto enforced by a whole code of petty prescriptions and 
restrictions, or she would have emancipated herself by a reactionary 
efifort much at variance with good taste. She might have been 
awkward, she might have been impudent, but she could not have 
accomplished the airy graceful self-possession, the perfect individuality 
and feminine dignity, combined with sweetness and enlivened by an 
almost exuberant girlish gaiety, which made this young Frenchwoman 
so attractive, and so unlike her fair compatriots on their emergence 
from the ^n^;70rM»nn6 phase of existence into that of the jminefemme. 
But Lady Bumham had not had the ordinary training of her country 
and her class. While her maid, Zelie Huret, who was also in her way 
a valuable exception to her class, is arranging the rich masses of her 
mistress's hair, let us briefly tell the story of the belle brune who had 
had the good fortune to "captivate the young English " milord" who had 
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been bo popular in Paris, and was supposed to be an exception to the 
English malady of '' the spleen." 

The father of Adeline de Beaucour was a man of rank, who thought 
more of his large fortune than of his good blood, and held his political 
aspirations and successes in higher estimation than either. A free- 
thinker in eyerything, of striking and practical abilities, his inherited 
advantages were such as to enable him to arrwer^ while his personal 
qualities would, under any circumstances, have enabled him i/a parvmir. 
He had lived always a brilliant, prosperous, influential life before the 
world, was a man of much mark, and of illimitable avenir among the 
adaptations and creations of the second Empire, and loved only two 
human beings in the world — himself and his beautiful daughter. His 
wife died in the third year of their marriage, and he had never thought 
of replacing her. He did not trouble himself about the family name ; 
he was too much empire in his ways of thinking for that; and the 
wealth with which his daughter should be endowed would enable him 
to indulge himself by carrying out an idea which waa a novelty indeed, 
for it was no other than that, when the proper time should arrive, he — 
of course, having taken care that she should have no ineligible asso- 
ciates — would permit Adeline to marry the man of her choice, dis- 
pensing with fiunily interventions, and relegating her fate altogether 
from the region of wise and advantageous bargains. Held by his 
friends to be unpeu original aheady, if he had given utterance to any 
revolt of opinion, or intention, against the sacred French institution of 
the mariage de convenance^ they would have considered him hopelessly 
eccentric ; so he said nothing, but acted, in regard to Adeline as his 
peculiar views dictated. He procured for her a large and liberal edu- 
cation under his own surveillance; and, intending her to choose her 
own lot, in so far as a woman can choose, he endeavoured to give her 
just views of life and human nature, content to guide her judgment, 
without controlling her will by imprisoning her intelligence. 

He made her his companion, and contrived that, without too utterly 
outraging the opinions of the world of Paris and the provinces, Adeline 
should associate with his friends almost as freely as an English girl 
might have done under similar circumstances. The result was entirely 
felicitous — the handsome, clever, happy French girl profited by her 
exceptional circumstances to the ftill extent of her exceptional intelli- 
gence and organisation, and when the moment came at which her heart 
" spoke," it spoke in favour of one whom her father would have 
ardently desired for her husband had he reserved for himself, after 
French fashion, the power of disposing of his daughter asj^^r contra. 

Walter Yiscount Bumham was the only son of an English earl, 
— a fact which M. de Beaucour, notwithstanding that he was em- 
pire in his way of thinking, appreciated, — fairly rich for his present 
station, and with a great inheritance in the future ; a young man of 
ability and reputation, held in esteem in M. de Beaucour's own circle, 
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and well reoeived in certain more exclnsire Erench diqnee which were 
not in the least empire. The advantage of that fact to hiB daughter 
M. de Beamconr also nnderstood. He was too thorough a Frenehman 
to dissociate Adeline's future from Franoe and the objects prized bj 
French people, and though a brilliant excq>tion to French ignoranoe of 
the English social system, be did not altogether compiehend the signi- 
ficance of the rank and position which were to be hers as the wife 
of Walter Ykeount Bmnhani. That young nobleman had not been 
accustomed to put restraint upon his inelinations, which had happily 
nerer been Ticious, and Tery rarely harmfiil ; and now, when he fell in 
love in all the «trength and meaning of the phrase with Adeline de 
Beauoour, he did not allow the idea that his father and mother would 
probably dislike such a marriage for him to distress Mm in the least. 
They did not like it, eyen when they had had it satdsfactorOy explained 
to them that Adeline was well-born and wealthy. Her being a 
foreigner was '' such a very dreadful thing V and there was dear little 
Lady Laura Qrantley just come out, whom Bumham's lady mother 
had always intended to have as a daughter-in-lttw ; — ^if something better 
did not turn up. This, though the Gountess of Marksdale was not a 
fool by any means, and yet, if she had been ever so strictly cross- 
examined, could not have put in eyidence a single instance in which 
her son had sacrificed his own inelinationiS fer the gratification of any 
cherished wish of hers. The Earl was not exactly pleased, but th^ he 
was not exactly displeased, whi(^ indeed was his general condition of 
mind; happily indifferent to anything which did not affect his chief 
interests in life — his stud md his field-sports. But he liked quiet, 
and it was easi^ and more politic for him to take the part of his wife 
who was present, and could make him actively uncomfortable, against 
the son who was absent, and could only grumble fix)m a distance. 
Besides, he believed, and secretly hoped, it would not make mucb 
difference to Bumham. Hie lordship was right — it did not make 
much diilerenee to Bumham, who wooed and won his beantifiil bride, 
and suffered no further inconvenience from the parental displeasure 
than the awkwardness of being obliged to invent excuses for the non- 
appearance of the ladies of his family at his wedding ; an unfortunate 
circumstance which he imputed to his mother's delicate health. Then 
the French ladies opined that tiie Countess finffered from U spUm^ 
and that Adeline's heau mariage might be slightly failed by the 
element of a splenetic mother-in-law. Bumham knew that in the time 
to come Adeline must find out the troth. But when that time should 
come, they would be so completely united that anything which did not 
vex him would scarcely vex her ; and besides, who eould doubt that his 
beautifal amiable young wife vrauld soon win the admiration and 
affection of his family? That she should win their regard he con- 
sidered most desirable even in his most careless moods, for he did not 
think women could be " comfortable without that sort of thing ;'' by 
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which YUgae phrase the Yiflootiiit meant faimilj union and mntnal 
rei^eot. 

The wedding went off brillianUy ; the bridegroom conforming' in 
all reepects to French nsageg, to the horror and indignation of the 
Connteas, who declared that the family <xf Marlesdale was for eyer dis- 
graced by sach a ^ compromise," and was not to be conyinced that a 
French lady mnst be married in France according to French law. 
The Earl of Marlesdale was present, in consequence of strong repre- 
sentations made by the funily lawyer, who had gone to Paris abont the 
settlements, and who, having discoTered that the Yisconnt was making 
*' a denced good match," did not hesitate to say so, thongh he thereby 
incnrred the infiictioiL of a long and highly-scriptnral letter from the 
Ck)mitess, requiring to know whether he considered ^'filthy Incre" an 
equivalent for the degradation of the house of Baby ? Mr. Wiloox took 
no notice of the q>iBtle, and the Earl acted on his 6olicitor*8 advice. 
He was too good a judge of beauty and manners not to admire his 
son's bride onfeignedly, and too urbane not to congratulate his son 
eloquently, and to make himself very agreeable to all parties concerned. 

But the Earl of Marlesdale was occasionally apt to err on the side 
of caution in his domestic demeanour, and he made a mistake of that 
kind on the oocasion in question. On his return to Marlesdale, he said 
so mndh about the bride's fortune, and «o little about her face, her 
manners, or her ^ style," that he produced an effect on which he had 
not calcidated. His wife firmly believed that he had found all the fore- 
bodings about the ^ foreign person" in which she had indulged realised, 
and that the only consolation under the circumstances was to be derived 
from M. de Beoucour^s wealth, and Bumham'a present and future share 
of it« Under this impression the Countess wrote to her son the letter 
which he had intended to show to his wift, but which, after their 
conversation during their drive in the Bois, he careftilly locked up, 
lest by any dumoe die might see it. 

Chaptee n. 

▲T BUBNHiJA CASTLE. 

The diief residence of the Earl of Marlesdale, Bomhsm Castle — 
situate in the heart of a beautifttl midland county, in a park famous 
for its timber, was a stately seigneurial dwellmg, of irregular but 
imposing azchitftcture, built of deq>-red brick, which showed warmly 
amid the profose green of the noble trees, fkced with white cut stone, 
and abounding in turrets, chimneys, and windows of quamt devices, 
the latter glowing with colour, and superb in blaoonry— was the beau- 
ideal of a country residence. Terraces, vases, " wildernesses," orna- 
mental water, atmtting peacocks, aviaries, fountains of Italian work- 
maadnp, and gardens in the Italian styl&-*channingly contrasting and 
comfaining with the good okL-fashioned garden and rosery in ihe near. 
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neighbourhood of the stables, which the EarVs good taste had preserved 
intact amid all the improyements of a scientific age — ^were to be seen 
at Burnham. Nothing was wanting to render the place a charming 
subject for a delicate engraving, illnstratiye of the <' stately homes of 
England," and a pleasant home to which to introduce a young, hand- 
some, well-bom, well-bred, well-dowered bride. As a feature of local 
interest, as a show-place, though there were some quite first-class lions 
of historical magnitude in the vicinity, Burnham was perfect ; it had 
even the highly-desirable, if not indispensable,, ghost to recommend 
it. The last item in its treasures was more prized by the neighbours 
and the sightseers than by the noble occupants of the castle. It was 
indeed generally understood that the Countess particularly objected 
to the ghost ; in which, though not a romantic or imaginative person in 
general, she was said firmly to believe. 

Nothing could be more unlike the resort of anything uncanny than 
was Burnham on a certain evening, a week later than that on which 
Lord Burnham changed his mind about letting his beautiful, wilful, 
gay young bride see his mother's letter. The sunshine which had 
been flooding Paris with light for a month previously, was now giving 
England a turn, and was bidding Burnham a brief good-night with 
gorgeous ceremony and splendour. The westward-facing iront of 
the house was all a-fire with the slanting painting rays, and the rich 
colours of the painted scutcheons which adorned the windows blazed 
and glowed like heraldic work done in jewels. The faint stir of ex- 
pectation which represents emotion and welcome in a great house 
was perceptible. Men-servants mustered strong in the grand hall, 
women-servants flitted about the stairs and corridors, and made furtive 
excursions into the spacious drawing-rooms in order to look out of the 
windows. Lord and Lady Burnham were coming home, and there was 
general curiosity — tempered, among the " serious" portion of the valef- 
aille, notably the Countess's own maid and own footman, with much 
disapprobation and terrible misgivings — to see " the foreigner." 

The Earl of Marlesdale, although really very glad to see his son at 
home again, and by no means dissatisfied with the marriage he had 
made, was not particularly excited about the event, and in pursuance 
of his usual predilection for a quiet life, remained in his own apart- 
ments, and left the women to do all the watching and waiting and 
guessing, all the gushing and welcoming and criticism by themselves. 
" The women," as the Earl irreverently termed in his thoughts the 
Countess of Marlesdale and the Ladies Blanche and Madeleine Baby, 
were in the Countess's morning-room, which opened on the terrace, and 
each of the three was, in her respective fashion, occupied with the 
approaching event. 

Lady Marlesdale and her elder daughter, Lady Blanche, a pale, 

formal, severe, and stupid-looking young woman of four-and-twenty, 

were seated at a table covered with particoloured scraps of cotton 
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fabric and scattered working-materials, snggestire of the nature of 
their recently-abandoned occupation, which was, in fact, the manufiEM^ 
tnre of a large patchwork quilt. They were fond of cheap charity and 
of monotonous occupation ; and the fabrication of patchwork quilts for 
the old women who lived in the Bumham almhouses — ^an institution 
founded and endowed by the preceding Lady Marlesdale — fomished 
them with both. Many placid hours of companionship did mother and 
daughter thus enjoy, during which their talk would usually turn on 
the " dangerous"" nature of all religious opinions but their own, the 
" soundness" of the Reverend Josiah Crawler — ^lately presented by the 
Earl to the living of Bumham, and a respectful, indeed reverential, 
admirer of the Lady Blanche, who was good enough to select his texts 
and revise his sermons — and the lamentable latitudinarianism of " their*' 
Bishop. According to her very narrow notions and her feebly-twink- 
ling light. Lady Blanche Raby was a good young woman ; but she was 
decidedly not beautifdl, a fact at which the Countess might have been 
sufficiently left to herself to repine, but for the superior piety and 
wisdom of Lady Blanche, who took frequent occasion to comment upon 
the lasting dangers and the evanescent attractions of good looks, and 
to register solemn acts of gratitude to " Providence," which had not 
spread that awfdl snare for her feet. Providence had been equally 
considerate in not spreading the snare for anybody else's feet, however, 
— Lady Blanche was not only unmarried, but had never had an offer; 
and this state of things did unmistakably annoy the Countess, who had 
a suspicion that not only her daughter's spiritual gifts and superiority 
awed and repelled the selecting sex, but that the smallness of her for- 
tune, very disproportionate to her rank, had something to do with it. 
A sincerely pious woman in her narrow way. Lady Marlesdale had no 
toleration in her nature, and very little power of sympathising with 
feelings even when she did not blame them. She had no intimate friend- 
ships, and loved no human being beyond the strict limits of her family. 
Quite unconsciously, she was very mean and mercenary, and also exces- 
sively proud. If her secret convictions could have been laid open to 
view, it would have been found that she regarded an hereditary peerage 
in this world as a kind of patent of precedence in the kingdom of 
heaven. She loved her husband after her fashion, but she snubbed and 
bored him ; and she loved her son very much more, and with a strong 
dash of jealousy in her affection, which threatened to endanger the 
peace of a resident daughter-in-law. Such were two of the three ladies 
who were awaiting the arrival of Lord and Lady Bumham. The third 
was wholly unlike them in person and in mind. As she stood just 
outside the open window, in a convenient position for joining in the 
conversation going on inside the room, and yet which enabled her to 
see farther down the noble avenue of elms from under the pretty white 
hands arched over her eyes, Lady Madeleine Raby formed an attractive 
picture. She was in her twentieth year, of a slight, elegant, peiiis 
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figure, which did not lack dignity, and with a clear-cut, refined, soft- 
compleKioned, gray^eyed ^ace, which nerer failed to charm at the first 
lockf and never lost an admirer it had once won. She was like her 
brother, but net so handsome, and though there was nothing markedly 
inteUectnal in her expression, it was impossible to mistake the gentle 
womanly intelligence and sweetness of her character. Lord Bumham 
had done wisely in resolving to seek her affectum and interest for his 
brilliantly-beantifcil, recklessly-cleyer, and unconventional wife. Lady 
Madeleine, in her secret heart and sometimes in a moment of un- 
guarded expression, looked forward to the arrival of her sister-in-law 
with more of impatient hope and girlish curiosity than her mother and 
sister could understand or sympathise with. Indeed, they did not 
understand or empathise mudi with Madeleine in general; but she 
did not get on badly with them for all that : her sunny nature warmed 
even their narrow and chilly hearts towards her, and Lady Marlesdale's 
self-complaeent and ftuvreaching egotism secured her irom the possi- 
bility of finding serious fault with anyone who possessed the indisput- 
able advantage of being ?isr daughter. Lady Madeleine was a happy 
girl, and her home-life was happy, though she did sometimes wish 
mamma and Blanche were just a little less spiritually-minded, a little 
more suseeptible to the charms and delights of a London season. The 
anticipation of ^'coming ont»*' in the full meaning of that dazzling 
phrase, under ihe auspices of her sister-in-law, who was certain to be 
popular in society if she at all resembled the portrait which Bumham 
had drawn of her in his strictly-private letters to Madeleine (who 
was emphatically his favourite sister — indeed, he rather disliked 
and altogether despised the Lady Blanche), was a strong ingredient 
in the pleasure with which Madeleine regarded her brother's mar- 
riage. She had had two '^seasons'' already, but in her mother's, not 
her own, interpretation of the expression. The new-married couple 
were to have a house in London, where the Marlesdales did not 
possess a family mansion, and to do their vUUggiatura at Bumham ; 
a process which Lady Bumham had privately resolved to curtail as 
much as possible, and also to vary by seeing not a little of her native 
Paris. 

''I think I hear the carriage, mamma,*' said Lady Madeleine, with- 
out turning her head, or relaxing the fixed gaze with which ^e was 
regarding the long avenue of elms. 

** Very likely," said Lady Marlesdale ; ** they are much after their 
time already. Not that I expected punctuality." 

" From Bumham ? I should think not !" said Lady Blanche. 

'' From Lady Bumham I principally meant, my dear ; a foreign 
education is not likely, I fear, to inculcate that due regard for others 
whidi, among other and greater proprieties, includes punctuality.'' 

^O mamma," rejoined Madeleine, '< it wasn't an English king who 
sud punctuality was the politeness of princes! I'm rights" she con* 
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timttd eagedfy " here they eome ! I shall nm reimd to the halL-^Won't 
yon oome, Blanche ?" 

^ Thank you," replied that yonn^ ladfey iriih ealm indifference, " I 
shall mat nntil they are annoimoed." 

Madeleine ran with a light step aloiig the terrace — ^firom whence 
the adyandng carriage was now distinctly Tisible — to the grand en- 
trance. In a few minntes the trayeUers had arrived, had alighted, the 
bnstle of reception was at its height, and Lady Marlesdale and her 
elder daughter had fnlly recognised the mistake they had made, in 
condnding that becanse tlie Earl had said Tcry little about the appear- 
ance and manners of his son'e bride, there was nothing favourable to be 
said. Lady Madeleine was dazzled acid delighted ; Lady Blanche was 
Borpriaed, and in spite of herself pleased. The effisct on the Oountess 
of her daughter-in-law's beairiy, grace, fMcination, and perfect ease of 
manner— in which there was not a touch of insolence or want of de- 
ference, not a shade of anything which the least friendly critidsm 
could call Ul-bred— was more decided and remarkable. 

When the commotion had subsided, «nd Lady Bumham, accom- 
panied by Lady Madeleine, had been installed in her apartments, the 
Couniesfi and her husband found themaelyes alone for a few minutes. 
Lord Marlesdale looked inquiringly, perhaps a little timidly, at his 
wife before he said, '' Well, my dear, »ad what do you think of her ?" 

'' I had no idea she was so handsome," replied Lady Marlesdale, but 
her tone was absent, her look distraite. 

" I thought you would be agreeably surprised," said the Ead. " I 
did not say much about her koke, becanse I think one never learns 
anything from a description. Time to get ready for dinner, is it not r" 
And then his lordship, feeling like an individual who had got out of a 
scrape with unexpected, perhaps unmerited, fadlity, took himself off. 

Lady Marlesdde sat down in her dressiDg-rocmi and thought deeply. 
Her £Bce was pale and troubled, and an emotion possessed her which 
she could not shake aS, and yet res^ted. She was frightened at the 
idea which had atmok her, and ai^ry with herself first because it had 
struck h^, and then becanse it had the power to frighten her. Her 
maid found her still seated, motionksB and l»ooding, and asked her if 
she were ill. 

''Ko," said Lady Marlesdale, rousing herself, "not at aU. It 
18 time to dress, I see. Wait hste for me, I shall be back immedi- 
ately." 

The son had gone down, and the shades of the summer evening 
were spreading themselves over the house, when Lady Marlesdale 
crossed ihe great hall and entered the library, a spacious, sombre, al- 
most scdenm-looking room. At the npp^ end a heavy carved-oak door, 
which turned noiselessly upon its hinges, opened on a lofty bnt narrow 
gallery, which extended aooss the whole width of the house, and con- 
tained a valaaUe collection of pamtings. This gallery was lighted 
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from aboye, and had a door at either end; bnt these doors, as well as 
three others, opening respectiyelj from the library, the hall, and thQ 
great dining-room, were skilfully masked by pictures, so that when 
they were all shut there was no appearance of any entrance. The 
picture-gallery was lighted from the top by gas, artistically disposed 
and softened. The present being a gala occasion, the gallery was to be 
lighted, and the servants had given it precedence. When Lady Maries- 
dale passed through the dim library into the picture-gallery she was 
startled for a moment by the brilliant effect. The long line of family 
portraits which occupied the opposite wall could be seen from end to 
end with perfect distinctness, and her eye lighted without hesitation 
upon the picture she had come to look at. As her glance fell upon it, 
her hand left the heavy door, and it shut softly. She was quite alone 
with the lifeless thing she had come to see. For a moment she shrunk 
back and closed her eyes, the next she stepped across the crimson 
carpet and stood before a large picture, inscribed upon whose frame 
was a date not less than two centuries old. 

The painting was a remarkable one, because it was finely executed, 
because the portrait had the peculiar unmistakable stamp upon it of a 
true likeness — that inexplicable look which makes the observer fed 
exactly what the living face was at the time when the painter looked 
into it. It was also remarkable for the simplicity of its composition, 
for the absence of the sentimentalism and the trickery which portrait- 
painting of its date revelled in. The background was a garden-scene; 
the portrait was that of a woman, young, beautiful, and of a haughty 
carriage. She stood close to a rose-bush, from which she had just 
gathered two rich red roses, and held them carelessly in her hand. 
The style of her beauty was peculiar, the perfection of the brunette, 
brilliant, full of life and expression. In the tall full figure grace and 
dignity were combined, and set-off by the remarkable dress, whose 
material was of satin, its colour a chocolate-brown, relieved by rich 
lace at the neck, and ruffles of the same. The long sweeping train was 
flung back by a careless gesture of the disengaged hand, and the skirt, 
raised a little, displayed a perfect foot, incased in a high-heeled satin 
shoe, also of chocolate-brown, clasped at the instep by a square buckle 
of diamonds. A star of similar jewels was set in the lady's clustering 
brown hair, which was raised high off her broad brow, and fell in heavy 
curls on her sloping polished shoulders. 

Lady Marlesdale gazed upon this portrait with a look of concen- 
trated painful attention. Her features were rather commonplace, 
though passably handsome, and it required some very strong emotion 
to render them expressive. That strong emotion was working within 
her now, no one could have doubted who saw how the face changed. 

" It was no fancy,** she said to herself, ''it was not an imagina- 
tion ; I did not think it merely because she has a brown complexion 
and_ wonderful brown eyes, and because I do not and cannot like a 
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foreigner and a Papist, and feel that there is ill-lnck in her coming 
here. It is no fancy. This girl might be the original of that picture 
— she might be the French countess, the wicked French queen's wicked 
companion, herself as handsome, perhaps as wicked too. I never saw 
anything so extraordinary, — ^the same brow, the same eyes, the same 
smile, the same look of power about her, and yet of sunny youth and 
girlishness. I wish she had never crossed Bumham's path, — ^I wish 
she had taken her money and her beauty anywhere else. I dreaded her 
before I saw her, and now I know why.'' 

Lady Marlesdale twice tried to turn away from the portrait, before 
she did so. It seemed to fascinate her ; the large liquid brilliant eyes 
looked fhU at her, and seemed to read and ridicule her thoughts. She 
was not an imaginative woman, but she was superstitious, and a fear, 
none the less painful that it seemed wholly groundless and unreal, was 
in her heart. At length, with a heavy sigh, she turned her eyes from 
tihe canvas, and passed through the door by which she had entered. 
There was something which thrilled her nerves in the notion of the 
solitary brilliantly-lighted gallery, where this one picture seemed, alone 
of all the paintings around, to live^ the central object in the light and 
the silence. When Lady Marlesdale reached her dressing-room, her 
maid was waiting her arrival. It was more than time to dress for 
dinner. The operations of the toilette were performed in almost 
unbroken silence, much to the disappointment of the '* serious" maid, 
who would have liked to have ventured a little depreciation of the 
worldly vanities of wealth and beauty in general, and of Lady 
Bumham's wealth and beauty in particular. But Lady Marlesdale 
gave her no chance, and she was obliged to reserve her moralisings 
for the sympathising ears of the '< serious" footman. The dinner 
and the evening passed off with about as much pleasure to the 
inmates of Bumham Castle as might be anticipated when a family 
receives the addition of a new and unknown member, all the more a 
stranger because of the conventional familiarity of a formal relationship. 
But if the enjoyment was little, the awkwardness was less. The bride's 
manners were so perfect that they carried the difficult position with 
triumphant ease. Only a '^ foreign person" could have made herself so 
much at home, Lady Blanche felt; but even she could not blame the 
effect of the foreign breeding, though she was too conscientious not to 
pity and condemn its cause. Lord Marlesdale had all his unexpressed 
convictions of his daughter-in-law's good qualities confirmed ; Lady 
Madeleine rejoiced with all her heart that fate had sent such an un- 
speakably-charming creature into the &mily circle; and Lord Bumham 
felt that he had never loved his beautiful wife half enough before ; had 
never appreciated her talent, her tact, her grace, sufficiently ; in short, 
he was intoxicated with pride and delight. Lady Marlesdale did not 
acquit herself badly in her novel and unpleasant position. There was 
enough of the polite and observant hostess, if there was nothing of the 
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aflEectionate relatire, la her manner. Bufe ber Bon had not anticipated 
more ; indeed, was pleasantly sniiprifled at sO' mneh. The tmth was, 
thfit Lady Marleadale, though she laiew that ahe afaonld never like her 
daught^-in-law, and though she had no aecioiui intention of tarying to 
like her, had felt rather ashamed of hersdf whuL the first painful im- 
pression of the likenesft she had discovered passed away, and stzov^ 
daring the whole evening, to put. its remembrance out of her mind. 
Her creed was ni^row, and her nature was unamiable ; but she wha 
not a bad woman in her own little ignorant way, and she deserved 
some credit for her puny attempts at self-conquest.. The judgment 
pronounced on Lady Buruham by the household was ahnost unanimous. 
She was the handsomest lady they had ever seen, for an Englidiwoman 
even, let alone for a foreign person ; aud they did think his lordship 
was in the ri^t; which, if the mamzeU,.her ladyship's maid, was only 
civil and agreeable, and didn't give them none of her fonragn air%. 
everythink would be 'appy and comfortable. The serious maid and 
the footman to match were the only dissentients ; but they were too 
wise to make open opposidDn: — they merely exchanged looks and 
groans* 

" Well, my dariing, how do yon like them all ? And what do yon 
think of old Bumhun?" asked Lord Bornham of hift beautiful wife,. 
within the first moment of their welcome solitude. He had placed 
himself on a footstool beside the sofa on which she lay, in a long white 
dressing-gown, her brown hair hanging loosely over her Aouldenb He 
took a long tress, and twined it round his fingers as he spoke. 

" As if I could tell you all in a minute, and when Fm so tired," said 
his wife. '' You have no reasonableness^ sir ; Til tell you in a week." 

" Nonsense, Adeline ; tell me now. As if it ever took you a week 
to make up your mind about anything!" 

Lady Bumham laughed. *^ Let my hair alone," she said; ^* you are 
pulling it out by the roots^ you rou^ Englishman. I will tell you 
something about it. I like your father; and Madeleine is a perfect 
darling — she and I will be the greatest Mends; but Blanche iff very 
odd. Is she stupid, Bumham ; or very good.; or what is Ae ?" 

<' I believe she Ib both," replied Bumham, witk a smile. 

"Very likely," said Adeline seriouflly. "At all events, I don't 
tiiink I shall ever understand, her, or make her understand me. But 
I do not think I need mind her much ; if we don't coalesce^ we aha'n't 
clash." 

She paused here, sat up,, and began to twist the ridi massffii^ of 
her hair. Then she covered diem with a silken net, and yawned as 
if she had suddenly become very sleepy. This device to evade fnr&er 
questions did not, however^ suooeed. 

" Come, Adeline," said Lord Bnrnham, "you have not told ma how 
you like the Castle,, andl what joa think of my mother:" 

There wafr a little embanasanent in her tone as she replied, " I 
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hare not seea nrnch of the Castle yet, bat I am delighted with what I 
have seen — how could I be otherwise ?: It ia- ^lendid in ita way, and 
thsit way is so unliJEe ^yeiything French, that it has tiie charm of 
norelLy in addition to ite beauty, and to its- being yoni home. Now 
do go off to yoar dressing-room, Bomham — 1! am really tired, and crax't 
talk any more." 

Loni Bomham sat down upon the sofa beside hia wife^ pot his 
right arm aconnd her, and gently tnmed her &Ge towards him with 
his left hand. She did not resist him, bat her eyelids drooped^and the 
colour deepened in her cheeks. 

'^ Adeline,'' he said gently, but as if he w^re in earnest and meant 
her to attend to him, *' you are trying to avoid answ^ng me : yon 
have some reason for this. Why will you not tell me what yon think 
of my mother ? Has she failed in anything towards yon ? Yoa shall 
not stay here a day if die has/' he added impetuonsly. 

" No, Bomham,. no; I assare you she haa not — ^indeed yon are 
wrong; bat her manner is different from the others', and as she is of 
more importance to me, I did not like to judge her too soon, or to giye 
way to any fancy about her. Bat since I must tell you, I don't think 
I impressed her favourably at all. You know I hsaw queer notiona 
sometimes, and you have more than once laoghed at my reading of 
expressions ; well, at dinner I frequently caaght your mother's eye, 
and wheneTer I did so, I felt that she waa looking- at me with dislike — 
hash ! let me ezplaiu — ^not dislike of me m much as the feeling witii 
which we look at a face which brings a disagreeable association witii 
it — a face like one which we dislike.!' 

" Absord, Adeline," said Lord Bumham ; '^ how could my mother 
or anyone have an unpleasant association with a face like yours ? No- 
thing can be less likely than that she ever saw anyone like you, my 
darling. You are wrong for once ; and it is not like yourself, my Ade- 
line, to let such an idea interfere with anything so really important as 
that you and my mother should get on well together. She is rather 
prejudiced against everyone who is not bom in her country and bred 
in her religion — though she S& far from being' so great a fool as Blanche, 
always remember — and she is- not blessed with a particularly amiable 
expression of countenance. There is the whole explanation, and the 
matter is in your hands. My mother will no more hold out against 
yon, if you choose to conquer her, than my mother'a son did." 

Lady Bumham appeared to accept her husband's explanation and 
assurance, and was genninely glad to be relieved from any flirther dis-^ 
cussion of the subject ;. but neither made die least impression on her 
mind. 

The Countess of Marlesdale waa a peerees of exemplary punctuality, 
and her house was regulated, in point of the obaervanoe of that virtue, 
with, extreme nicety. She had expected to suffer a good deal of annoys 
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ance from Lady Burnham's preBumable deficiencies in this respect, and 
was perhaps more surprised than gratified by her daughter-in-law's 
appearance at the breakfast-table, on the day following her arriyal at 
Burnham, before she had taken her own seat there more than a minute. 
The perfect health, the high spirits, and the exuberant vitality of 
Adeline would haye made her an early riser in spite of any prejudices 
of education, but she had not had them to contend with. She entered 
the breakfast-room with the soft flush produced by air and exercise on 
her cheeks, and looking eyen more beautiful than she had looked on 
the preceding evening. But neither her beauty nor her punctuality 
could soften Lady Marlesdale's heart. The likeness which she had 
observed last night was even more noticeable this morning, and the 
Countess had relapsed into the unpleasant mood which it had pro- 
duced. Bumham watched his mother closely, and saw that while 
studied politeness marked her demeanour to Lady Bumham, there 
was an iciness about her which he had more than once had occasion to 
observe, and which he despaired of ever thawing. 

"Decent civility is all I have to look for," he thought; "Adeline 
will not mind it, if I don't talk to her about it ; and we shall be off as 
soon as I can possibly manage it." 

The relation between Lord Bumham and his mother had never 
been very confidential; "very good friends, but that's all," would 
about describe them ; but the Countess's pride in her only son was 
intense and unbounded. She was forced to acknowledge that there 
was nothing in his marriage to injure that sentiment, and so she coldly 
defined the position she meant to occupy towards Lady Bumham ; and 
having in a few well-chosen words commented on his wife's beauty and 
grace to her son, she made no further allusion to her, nor did he. 

A series of entertainments of a ponderous fashion occupied the 
greater part of a fortnight; and at the end of that time, a temporary 
residence in London having been obtained for Lord and Lady Bum- 
ham, they left the Castle for town. Lady Marlesdale followed them 
in a few days, accompanied by Lady Madeleine Baby, who was to 
remain with her brother and his wife, while her mother and sister 
sojourned at Bumham, too glad of the opportunity to avoid " the 
frivolities of a London season," as Lady Blanche called them, — ^when . 
explaining her intentions, which he cordially approved, — to the Rev. 
Josiah Crawler. Lady Marlesdale went through the ceremony of " pre- 
senting" her son's wife with all proper solemnity ; and it was in the 
aftemoon of that day, when Lady Burnham's beauty had been a general 
theme of conversation, and Burnham's luck had been largely com- 
mented upon, that Lady Madeleine Raby solved a question which had 
occurred to her several times. 

The three ladies had just returned from St. James's Palace, and 
were sipping tea in the rather dingy dining-room of the temporary 
residence, when Lord Bumham joined them He was delighted with 
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his wife's beantj, and pleased with her dress. She was standing with 
her train thrown over her arm, and had just put down her cup and 
taken np her bouquet ; Madeleine was looking at her earnestly. 

'^ Let your train down, Adeline/' said Lord Bumham, *^ and let me 
see you just as you were when you passed her Majesty." 

She looked at him, smiling, with her graceful head held up, shook 
out the rich folds of her white-satin train, and threw them back with a 
movement of her hand which slightly raised the skirt of her dress, and 
showed her foot in its high-heeled satin shoe. 

" That's it !" exclaimed Madeleine ; " now I know what it is that 
has alvrays puzzled me ; now I know who Adeline is so like. — Don't 
you see it^ Bumham ? — (Take care, mamma ; your tea will be all over 
your petticoat in a minute.) — She is the very image of the Brown 
Ladyr 
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LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 

BY WALTEB THOBinBUBY 



No. III. Jntrj-Iaitt C^atw (contimed). 

MISS BELLAMY— JOHN PALMER— HENDBBSON— MBS. SIDDONS— KEMBLE. 

Shebidan's first effort for his new theatre was an alteration of Yan- 
bmgh's licentions oomedy Ths RelapsBy ^rtiich the more modem writer 
called A Trip to Scarlormigh. In 1777 he again burst the chains of 
indolence, and broke upon the world with that finest and most popnlai 
comedy in the English language, The School for Scandal The brilliant 
manager was then only six-and-twenty. The play was an amalgamation 
of several dramatic efiEbrts, and had been polished with incredible labour. 
Garrick and the best judges were enraptured, but Mrs. Candour was as 
busy as ever. The plot was said to have been stolen from a rejected play 
sent to the manager by a certain anonymous young lady, who had died 
of consumption, considerately and at exactly the right time, in Thames- 
street. Joseph and Charles, Backbite observed, were evidently Bliful 
and Tom Jones in new clothes ; the return of Sir Oliver was traceable 
to Sidney Biddulph^ a novel by Sheridan's mother ; and the famous 
scandal scene at Lady SneerwelPs was borrowed from the Misanthrope 
of Moli^re. 

Sheridan was daring in his denials. He asserted loudly all through 
his life that he had never read a line of Wycherley, had never seen 
Garrick act, and had never sat a play out since he was bom. One thing 
is singular — ^he never published in England a corrected edition of The 
School for Scandal^ and told Mr. Bidgway as an excuse (having been 
paid for the copyright), that he had been nineteen years trying to 
satisfy himself with the style, and had never succeeded. Our Eng- 
lish play-writers borrow so remorselessly from the Gauls, that it is a 
satisfaction to note that Sheridan's comedy has been translated into 
French in countless versions, and under many different names. There 
is a stage tradition that Sheridan was, ajs usual, terribly procrastinating 
in producing the play. On the last slip he wrote, '' Finished at last ; 
thank God! — B. B. Sheridan." Below this the prompter added his 
devout response, "Amen. — ^W. Hopkins." 

In 1778 the daring financier, as reckless as Midas with his power 
of turning all he touched to gold, bought out Mr. Lacy for more than 
45,000/., and Dr. Ford for 77,000/. 

In 1779, the year he wrote the monody on the death of Garrick, 
Sheridan produced the farce of The Critic^ a play founded on the 
Duke of Buckingham's Beheareal and Fielding's Pasquin and Historical 
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BsgisiBr. He was already as large a borrower of wit as he was of money. 
Moore has pointed out that Burleigh's celebrated shake of the head is 
to be found in FiMvnfB Register; just as Sir Fretfal's famous simile 
about plagiarists — comparing them to gipsies, who disfigure stolen 
children to make them pass for their own — exists yerbatim in one oi 
Ghurchill's poems. 

In 1792 Sheridan's affairs became hopelessly entangled. At that 
unfortunate crisis the prying suireyors, indifferent to the distress of 
the manager, who was just then agonised by the recent death of his 
wife, reported Drury-lane Theatre as unsafe, and incapable of repair. 
It was tottering, like its owner's health and credit, and it symbolised 
his decline. Sheridan and Linley, ever daring in such matters, at once 
jsoposed to raise 15,000^. by means of three hundred debentures of 50/. 
each. While paying interest for this loan, the company all the time 
playing at the Opera and Haymarket at an enormous expense, the 
lecUesB manager was actually maintaining three establishments — one 
at Wanstead for his son and his tutor, a second at Isleworth, and a 
tturd in Jermyn-street. 

In 1794 a new theatre was built by Henry Holland. It was to 
hare cost 75,000/., but architects have expansiye minds and receptiye 
pockets, and the bricks and mortar eyentually absorbed more than 
150,000/., so only part of the debt was paid off, and a claim of 70,000/. 
remained upon the property. In 1796 Sheridan, who was never very 
enthusiaBtic about Shakespeare, produced Ireland's impudent forgery of 
VcrUgem^ paying the lad SOOJL down for the shameless imposture, which 
the manager's keen eye should have detected at the first glance. 

In 1798 Kotzebue's Stranger appeared, and has ever since held the 
stage, paling and false as is its sentiment, and detestable as is its 
morality. Sheridan assured Mr. Rogers that he wrote every word of 
the play as at present acted ; and in 1799 he famished many additions 
to a bombastical translation of Bolla. Some clap-trap denunciations 
of Bonaparte, and a happy bit of stage-effect, secured its success. 

The Drury-lane property was still wallowing in a slough of debt, 
Chancery-Court crows were hovering over it ceaselessly, when one Peb- 
roary night in 1809 it took fire and was destroyed. Sheridan was at 
the House of Commons at the time, preparing to speak in a debate 
on the Spanish war, when an ominous crimson glare lit St. Stephen's 
windows. The House, fall of sympathy, proposed at once to adjourn; 
but Sheridan, always chivalrous, rose and cahnly said, "that what- 
ever might be the extent of the private calamity, he hoped it would 
not interfere with the public business of the country." He arrived 
too late to save even a harpsicbcMcd of his wife's, which he specially 
valued. He is reported to have coolly proceeded to the Piazza Coffee- 
honae, and discussed a soothing bottle of wine. '* Surely," he said, 
''there can be no harm in a man takmg a glass of wine by his own fire- 
side." But every joke of those days was attributed to Sheridan. 
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There now grew np a scheme for buildiiig a third winter theatre, 
and this riyalry Sheridan had to fight tooth and nail. The projectors* 
argnments were, the distance of Dmry Lane from the " politer streets," 
the small number of its side-boxes, and the inconyenient earliness of 
the hour of opening. 

By a new agreement in 1811 Sheridan was to receive 20,000Z. for 
his moietj (he paying off the Linley family), and an additional snm of 
4,000Z. for the property of the fruit-offices and the reyersion of boxes 
and shares. His son Thomas was to be paid 12,000Z. for his quarter 
of the patent property. Mr. Whitbread, the great brewer of Ohiswell- 
street, Finsbury, was energetic in urging forward the rebuildiug of 
Dmry Lane, and disentangling the cords of debt that bound Sheridan ; 
but Whitbread was ruthless and inflexible in his resolve not to allow 
the great wit to obtain any power in the new management. 

For three years after the rebuilding Sheridan would never enter the 
theatre ; but in 1 815 Lord Essex one night persuaded him to go and see 
Eean. Missing Sheridan between the acts, Lord Essex sought him be- 
hind the scenes, and found him at last in the greenroom surrounded 
by the delighted actors, who were drinking bumpers to the health of 
the great writer of The School far Scandal A week after, Dr. Bair 
pronounced his life in danger. He died in July 1816. A few days be- 
fore his death, Sheridan had written that affecting letter to Rogers the 
poet, asking for 1507. : ** They are going to put the carpets out of win- 
dow, and break into Mrs. S.'s room and take me. For Ood's sake let me 
see you." Rogers and Tom Moore instantly went to Saville-row : the 
servant spoke to them from the area, and told them it was all safe for 
that night, but that the house was to be pasted with bills in the morn- 
ing. Overwhelmed with debt, and worn out with drinking, Sheridan 
died reproaching Whitbread for not having advanced him some of the 
thousands of pounds still due to him, as he believed, from Drury Lane. 

The new Drury-Lane Theatre, built by Mr, B. Wyatt, one of the 
well-known family of architects, was opened in 1812. The house held 
800 persons less than its predecessor. Mr. Whitbread and a committee 
had erected it, and purchased the old patent's right by means of a sub- 
scription of 400,0007. Of this, 20,0007. had been paid to Sheridan, and 
the same sum to the other patentees. The creditors of the old house 
took a quarter of what they claimed in fall payment, and the Duke of 
Bedford generously abandoned a claim for 12,0007. The new company 
consisted of EUiston, Dowton, Bannister, Wallack, Wewitzer, Mrs. Glover, 
Miss Kelly, and Miss Mellon. Charles Eemble and Grimaldi were in 
the rival house, joined in the next season by John Eemble, Conway, 
Terry, and Mathews. The Drury-Lane proprietors, anxious to secure 
an opening address equal to that written by Dr. Johnson for Garrick, 
advertised for a suitable poem, offered twenty guineas for the prize, and 
promised a free and open competition. The result was that every rhym- 
ing fool in London sent verses. The proprietors were in despair ; tiU at 
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last Lord Byron, at the request of Lord Holland, wrote an address. Mr. 
Elliston delivered the lines, which the critics, however, thought tame ; 
and so the scribblers had their revenge. The brothers Smith, seizing the 
fine opportunity for parody, caricatured Scott's mediaevalism, Crabbe's 
homeliness, and Wordsworth's platitudes with excellent humour. The 
copyright of their inimitable book, for which Mr. Murray refused to give 
.20/., was purchased by him in 1819, after the sixteenth edition, for 
131/. So much for the perceptive faculties of authors' middlemen. The 
leaden statue of Shakespeare over the entrance of old Drury Lane was 
the gift of Mr. Whitbread. It was executed by Cheere, the leaden-figure 
man of Hyde-park-comer, from a design by Scheemakers, a native of 
Antwerp, and the master of Nollekens. 

About 1749, Woodward, who had been harlequin to Rich, was en- 
gaged by Garrick to play Bobadil to his Kitely. He soon became 
eminent in depicting fops, rascals, simpletons, and the lighter Shake- 
spearian characters. He died in 1776 from an injury he received in 
jumping on a table in the character of Scrub. Churchill ridiculed his 
croaking and extravagance ; but no one seems to have surpassed him as 
Captain Flash, Petruchio, Dick the Apprentice, Marplot, and such cha- 
racters. 

Spanger Barry, Garrick's rival, we have before mentioned. The 
town used to say of the Lear controversy, that Barry was every inch a 
king, but Garridk every inch King Lear. Barry was a tall, handsome, 
dignified actor, — rather artificial, Churchill says, but undoubtedly ex- 
cellent in the expression of love, grief, and jealous rage. He was a 
man of expensive tastes, and was once reproved for his lavishness by 
Mr. Pelham, the minister, whom he had invited to dinner. 

The blue-eyed Bellamy, whom we have also before mentioned, was 
a reckless woman, the wonder of the town for thirty years. To-day a 
demi-monde Cleopatra laden with jewels, to-morrow she was a poor for- 
saken outcast, crouching in the rain on the sodden steps of Westminster 
Bridge, and brooding over a screaming leap into the dark waters. She 
was the original Yolumnia and Cleone, and could portray love with 
great passion. She retired in 1784. 

Lucky Miss Farren, the daughter of a poor strolling-player, appeared 
at Drury Lane in 1778. Walpole praises her *^ fine ladies," and that 
says much for her grace and fascination. She could be gay as Lady 
Betty Modish, sentimental as Cecilia, and playfiil as Rosetta. In 1797 
she married the Earl of Derby, who had buried his first wife only six 
weeks before. Tradition still records that when a little girl she was 
helped over the ice at Salisbury on her way to carry a bowl of milk to 
her father, who was a prisoner in the lock-up. 

Mrs. Robinson, the " Perdita" whom the Prince of Wales so heart- 
lessly betrayed and so ruthlessly deserted, was driven on the stage in 
1776 by her husband, a squandering scamp who had run through her 
fortune. She fascinated the Prince while playing the part of Perdita. 
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She left the stage in 1780, and died, forgotten, poor, and paralytic, in 
1800. 

We mnst give one word to poor Samnel Beddieh, — Canning's step- 
father,— a reasonably good Edgar and Postfaumus, who went mad in 
1779. Nor can we pass unnoticed Gentleman Smith, a good Charles 
Surface ; and Dodd, the best of fops and old men, and the finest Master 
Slender and Master Stephen oyer known. A genteel airy coxcomb, he 
nsed to excel in tottering about the stage in Cibber's manner. 

That fine actor, John Palmer, the original representative of plan- 
sible Joseph Surface, had himself by nature the plausibility requisite 
for the part. " Plausible," he used to say demurely, " am I ? You 
rate me too highly. The utmost I ever did in that way was to persuade 
a bailiff who had arrested me to bail me out." Once, when making up 
a quarrel with Sheridan, Pahner exclaimed, "If you could but see my 
heart, Mr. Sheridan ; if you could only see my heart !" Sheridan looked 
at him with a slow-dawning ironical smile, and replied: "Why, Jac^, 
Jack, you forget I wrote it." 

Lamb, that most appreciative of critics, says Palmer was a gentle- 
man with a slight infusion of the footman. He had two voices, both 
dangerous, plausible, hypocritical, and insinuating. He fell dead on 
the Liverpool stage just as he had repeated the line in the third act of 
The Stranger^ " There is another and a letter world." The rumour at 
the time was, that as the passage commenced with a profane apostrophe 
to the Deity, conscientious agony at having to deliver it had broken 
Palmer's heart. When Kemble next acted the Stranger, the audience 
at Drury Lane was in a state of nervous alarm till he had passed the 
jhtal line. 

Henderson, the friend of Gkiinsborough, and engaged by Sheridan for 
Drury Lane in 1777, was one of the best of Palstaffs — one from whom 
even Mr. Mark Lemon might have learned something. Henderson's 
defects were a woolly voice and a disagreeable habit of sawing the air. 
He was one of the earliest i>ersons to give public readings ) and hie 
recitation of John CHlpin much advanced the sale of Cowper's poem. 
He died, in the very prime of life, in 1785, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The advent of Mrs. Siddons is an epoch in the annals of Drury. 
She appeared there first in 1775 as Portia ; but her first real trium|di 
was in 1780 as Isabella in Southeme's tragedy. She was the daughter 
of a poor actor, and the wife of a poor^. Nobody at first cared for her ; 
but after her triumph the management awarded her Garrick's dress- 
ing-room, and some legal admirers presented her with a purse of one 
hundred guineas. Her career after that knew no check, though she 
&iled as Rosalind, and in comedy was only what Colman called "a 
frisking grig.** Every spectator who has left record of the impressiciis 
she produced on him testifies to her grace, noble carriage, dignity, fine 
elocution, solemn earnestness, and pathos. She had more feeling than 
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her brother; her yoice was less sepulchral, her manner more sponta- 
neous. She had more repose than Oarrick, and was more natural than 
Mrs. Pritchard. She eren made old George III. shed tears, and ladies 
fainted at the agonies of her Jane Shore. Genios paid her homage; 
Erskine studied her oadenoes; Dr. Johnson kissed her hand and bowed 
his learned head to her; Seynolds painted her as the Tragic Muse. 
Eren in private life she moved a queen, and spoke blank verse. She 
was accused by some of her envious contemporaries of parsimony, and 
of having allowed an abandoned sister almost to perish of starvation. 
Bat there is no proof that she was ever more than justly prudent. She 
closed her career in 1612 with her great character. Lady Macbeth, and 
died in 1831. 

King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogleby, Puff, and Dr. Oant- 
well, began his London career at Drury Lane in 1748. He left the 
stage in 1802. As Touchstone and Banger he was always arch, rapid, 
and versatile. Hazlitt describes his old, hard, rough, apple-john face, 
and praises his neat way of uttering shrewd hints and tart replies. 

A favourite low comedian from 1780 to 1805 was Dicky Suett, a 
tall, thin, ungainly mun ; very nervous and tipsy in private life, and 
on the stage addicted to grinuusing and ^< gagging." Lamb describes 
his catch-words, *^ la !" as irresistible. ^^ He drolled upon the stock of 
those two syllables richer than the cuckoo." His loose shambling gait 
and slippery tongue reminded Lamb of Shakespeare's jesters ; and Haz- 
litt calls him '^ the delightfol old croaker— the everlasting Dicky Gossip 
of the stage." Suett was probably more colloquial and vulgar than 
the low comedians of Gkurrick's time ; and Colman's and Morton's plays 
left him more room to improvise word and gesture than the severer 
comedies of earlier days. 

But the chosen niche in this chapter, the place of vantage, we must 
give to that '* noblest Boman of them all," John Philip Eemble, who 
first appeared at Dmry Lane in 1788, in the character of Hamlet. In 
1788-9 he succeeded King as manage of the theatre, and continued its 
director till 1801, when he went to Covent Garden. He first delighted 
Sheridan by the heroic way in which he delivwed the rant of Bella. 
Boaden says, *' The noble portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Eemble 
bearing aS the child expresses most accurately the vigour and pic- 
turesque beauty of his action. The herculean effort of his strength, 
his passing the bridge, his preservation of the in&nt though himself 
mortally wounded, excited a sensation of alarm and agony beyond 
anything perhaps that the stage has exhibited. But in truth, from his 
entrance to his death, the character was sustained with a power of 
elocution, a fimmess of deportment, and an intensity of expression, that 
he alone could combine together." Pizarro ran thirty-one nights. Addi- 
son's Caio at the first was acted only eighteen times. Li Goriolanus and 
Cato Kemble was pre-eminent; in all statuesque charactecs he excelled ; 
but that in the violent passion of Bichard and Sir Giles, Cooke and 
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Eean surpaBsed him, there can be no doubt. Kemble had dry hnmonr, 
and made occaBional essays in comedy. George Colman, who spared 
nobody, said of Kemble's Don Felix that there was a deuced deal too 

much of the Don and a d deal too little of the Felix. Kemble 

began seriously studying for Falstaff, but his courage failed him after 
he had already collected the costume. He once played Charles Surface, 
but the critics pronounced it not Charles's restoration, but Charles's 
martyrdom. He also attempted a jovial rakish character in one of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn's licentious comedies, but he was unsuccessful. As 
Hamlet he was romantic, dignified, and philosophic ; though cruel 
people said his first peering look at his father's ghost gave them rather 
a notion he was going to use an opera-glass to be sure there was no 
mistake. In his KoUa he delighted even Pitt. In Octavius he drew 
tears from all eyes. He excelled in Coeur de Lion, Penruddock, and 
that lachrymose humbug Kotzebue's Stranger. He could be, however, 
at times tedious and monotonous. His ** ponderous aud marble jaws," 
as Michael Kelly called them, were often moved with dull and weari- 
some formality. Kemble was a little of a pedant, and had some fan- 
tastic caprices about pronunciation which offended the public. Leigh 
Hunt, who considered his pronunciation peculiarly vicious, has handed 
down the following list of his attempted reformations in the English 
language, all of which are wrong, and some of which are preposterous. 
He called aches ^aitches,' merchant 'marchant,' innocent 'innocint,' 
conscience * conschince,' virtue ' varchue,' fierce * furse,' beard * bird,' 
they *thg,' odious 'ojus,' and perfidious 'perfijus.* Kemble's toadies 
used to cultivate his favour by running-down Garrick. One man told 
him Garrick had always reminded him of a little butler ; and another 
comforted Garrick's successor by reminding him that in Othello little 
Davy has been likened to the blackamoor boy with the kettle in Ho- 
garth's picture. Kean, Kemble did not much care for, but he spoke of 
him generously. ** Our styles of acting," he said, " are so totally dif- 
ferent, that you must not expect me to like that of Mr. Kean ; but on 
thing I must say in his favour — he is at all times terribly in earnest." 

Kemble was a chivalrous man, and fought two duels— one with Mr. 
Daly, a Dublin manager, and another with Mr. James Aikin, an irrit- 
able actor of Drury Lane. The Hon. Mr. St. John, being angry about 
the delay in producing his poor tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots^ grew 
one night very indignant in the greenroom, and told Mr. Kemble with 
aristocratic insolence that '< he was a man whom he could not call out" 
Mr. Kemble answered with perfect coolness, '* But you are a man whom 
I can turn out, and therefore you will leave this place, sir, immedi- 
ately." Mr. St. John prudently retired, and afterwards apologised as 
a gentleman ought to have done. It is also well known that the lady 
Kemble afterwards married having been threatened with insult by some 
officers on leaving the theatre, the great tragedian drew his sword and 
escorted her home. 
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Kemble wag rather addicted to wine. Cook, whom he detested, 
and of whom he was jealous, was nerer sober. Nine glasses of brandy- 
and-water Cook swallowed at one rehearsal of Shylock ; that is on 
indisputable record. Kemble had to reprove him on one occasion. 
"Cook,** he said, " you were very drunk last night. If I was you, I 
would ayoid it when going on the stage. You should time it — ^you 
should time it, as I do." Two or three nights after (it was during the 
0. P. riots), Kemble, who had been absorbing port-wine to drown his 
troubles, staggered on the stage, and no one listening, staggered off 
again. Cook the next morning came to him in the greenroom, and 
said with all the malice of Zanga, " Kemble, you were very drunk last 
night. If I was you, I would avoid it when going on the stage. You 
should time it — ^you should time it, as I do." 

Kemble in private life was courteous and hospitable, and his con- 
versation was enriched by a wide range of classical and general know- 
ledge. The following two stories present him to us in a very amiable 
light. One day walking down Park-lane with his friend Boaden, they 
came upon some chimney-sweep boys playing at marbles. (The sweeps 
had just lost Mrs. Montagu, their great patroness.) "Do you know, 
Boaden," said he, ** that I think taw the best thing I play ?" Boaden 
laughed ; but Kemble, instantly taking up a marble the farthest from 
the ring, called out " Fain dribbling," and knuckling down, struck out 
sharply a distant marble at which he aimed. He rose in great glee at 
finding his skill still surviying, and dropping a shilling into the ring 
in memory of Mrs. Montagu, passed grandly on. 

The second story paints still more pleasantly his grave Cervantic 
humour. Kemble and a friend, having dined together, went to Dmrj 
Lane, the manager wishing to give his ultimate instructions for the 
night. As they entered the hall of the theatre, some grenadiers stand- 
ing by the fireplace, seeing the manager, respectfully took off their 
hats. Kemble instantly borrowed a guinea of his friend, and with a 
wink gravely advanced and addressed the soldiers. 

" Soldiers," he said in his grand declamatory manner, " when Cato 
led his army across the burning deserts of Libya he found himself quite 
parched up with the intense drought — in plainer words, he was very 
dry. One of the soldiers, seeing this, stepped unperceived out of the 
ranks and brought him presently some water in a steel cap. What do 
you think Cato said to the soldier ? I'll tell you. ' Comrade,' said he, 
* Annk first yourselp Now I daresay Cato never in his life led braver 
men than I at present see before me ; therefore, to follow so great an 
example, do you drink that for me.^* So saying he put the guinea into 
the hands of the Bergeant ; the soldiers shouting, " God bless your 
honour I" as Kemble and his friend walked off to the dressing-room. 
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I siTPPOSE there is no one, even in this busy world, who does not know 
what it is to have a holiday. From the schoolboy who awakes on a 
fine Saturday morning, and lies a minute or two in bed, letting the fbll 
force of the thought gush in upon him — ^with that strange mysterious 
power with which a thing strikes us when we first become conscious 
after sleep— that for this day he has literally nothing to do but to en- 
joy himself,— to the weary old man who recognises that to-day he has 
not to wend his accustomed steps to the City, all know something of 
the charm of a holiday. Acceptable at all times in the dreary mist 
and misery of a wet winter's morning, when, if we cannot do anything 
else, we can stretch our legs out comfortably before the fire in the 
breakfast-room, and smoke a cigar, while we deliberately oon the morn- 
ing paper, or cut the leaves of our &vourite mi^azine ; on that day on 
which we have the Christ-child cradled close beside us, or that on 
which all the world is in some way celebrating the birth of a new year ; 
or in the happy spring-time : it is doubly acceptable in those glorious 
days of summer, when the skies are clear, the sun is strong, and the 
wind breathes balmily over hill and dale, and sea and shore. All 
nature appears lazy; the com and fruit are ripening slowly; the sun 
is loitering on his every-day journey; the night has been lingering 
somewhere, and is long in coming ; the wind is half-asleep as it oaresses 
a sea which is too lassy either to smile or pout at its kisses. We feel 
we must be idle and lazy too. fiome such latent thoughts drove Ned 
Dalton and myself the other day away from the stir and bustle of a 
great city to the quiet of a seaside town, which one of us, at least, had 
known long. A certain gray and quaint old city by the sea — a Scottish 
Brighton and a Scottish Oxford all in one ; the only place, it seems to 
me, where Englishmen escape from old Froissart's accusation that they 
take their pleasure sadly. A city of bright skies, and glassy sea, and 
glorious sunsets ; of learned men, elegant loafers, and charming girls ; 
which we shall for the present name fit. Sule. 

We had been there for about a week, and now sat under a pleasant 
veranda, attached to the comfortable " Lounge," with outstretched feet, 
victims to the fatigue of a couple of rounds of golf, and the cahn of a 
summer evening. To our rights the tiny wavelets were running up a 
stretch of golden sand, with many a musical plash and gurgle ; from 
our left, the quiet chattering of knots and groups of *' caddies" reached 
us as they discussed the events of the day, and the results of the several 
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matehes in which they had been engaged. Behind ns, from the open 
irindowB of the ^'Loimge,** came the talk of yeteran players, as they 
made np their matches for next day; the rustle of newspapers, and the 
rattle of the billiard-balls. In front lay open the " links," the scene 
of so many a contest, on which the rays of the setting son made pat- 
terns of light and shade. A late match or two was coming in, stopping 
a moment to look at the gay scene across the bum to their left, where 
crowds of ladies and girls w«re playing at the game of which we pro- 
pose to give some slight description. It is the evening before the gold 
medal of the ladies' golf-club is played for, and everyone is very bnsy 
practising tor the event, giving np, in some cases, for the time, their 
regolar private matches, and intent only on oonnting the number of 
strokes in which they can do the round, — ^for to the lady who accom- 
plishes it in the fewest is the medal assigned. 

Golf, or goff, is originally and emphatically a Scotch, and, we may 
add, in its foil and perfect form a gentleman's, game. Some doubts 
exist as to the exact date at which it was introduced to Scotland (from 
Germany it is supposed) ; but during the reign of James I. we find it 
a &vourite with all classes of the community. We have some slight 
historical association with it when we hear that Charles I. was engaged 
in playing a round of Leith links in 1641, while on a visit to Scotland, 
when news was brought to him of the rebellion in Ireland. Keen 
golfer as he was, the news was too important to brook delay, and throw- 
ing np his game, he returned to Holyrood House to take measures for its 
suppression. A few words on golf as a game for gentlemen will enable 
jonr readers to understand the part of it that has now begun to be played 
by ladies, and which gives fiedr promise of rivalling in attraction the 
charms of Aunt Sally and croquet. The one thing indispensable for the 
game as played by g^tlemen is a large roomy stretch of short grass, 
broad plateaus of which are often found attached to towns, and are 
suitable for a common recreation-ground, termed in Scotland ^* links," 
and in England commons, downs, or heaths. The ground by no means 
Tequires to be level, or in any place, with the exception of the few yards 
of green on which the holes are placed, smooth or flat. The greater 
the number of hillocks, sandpits (in gdlSng lingo ^^ bunkers"), gorse- or 
whin-bushes, longish grass, or water, to serve as hazards in driving from 
one hole to another, the more exciting the game, and the better room 
for the display of skill. The number of holes varies with the extent 
of the links. In St. Andrews, which has long been the metropolis of 
golf, the number is eighteen, nine out and nine coming back ; and the 
playing of these, though as the case happens little more than a semi- 
circle is described, is invariably and by long usage termed a "round." 
The holes— in size about five inches in diameter, and of sufficient depth 
to prevent the ball from jumping out, and shallow enough to be reached 
easily vrith the hand — are cut in the turf, generally on some particular 
vpot where the grass happens to be smooth and the ground level, at 
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dlBtances varjing from 150 to about 450 yards. The infitraments ne- 
cefisary for a game are clnbs of different size, form, and material, suited 
to the nature of the ground on which the player finds his ball — ^the only 
other necessity of the game^which is round and hard, and invariably 
nowadays made of gutta-percha. The object of the game — which 
may be played either as a single match, one against one, or as a "four- 
some," two against two, each partner playing the same ball alternately 
— is to driTe from one hole to another, and into the hole, in as few a 
number of strokes as possible. As a " set" of clubs, the technical term 
for the number necessary to play the game with much success, includes 
as many as a dozen different forms of implements, the players have to 
provide themselves with a "caddie," or club-carrier, who hands the 
player the particular club he wishes, looks after his ball, gives him 
any advice he may stand in need of, and, in short, is his servant for the 
round. The caddie "tees" the ball, that is, puts it on a favourable 
part of the ground for striking, and often raises it a little by a pinch 
of sand, obtained at first starting from every hole ; but this is the only 
part of the game at which he is allowed to touch the ball. The teeing- 
ground is on a yard or two of grass immediately in front of the hole. 
Both players in a single match play off from this one after the other, 
and start off together each after his own ball, which, if he is a good 
player, is lying, after describing a beautiful curve in the air, falling 
with some impetus, and bounding over the greensward, about the dis- 
tance of a hundred or more yards. They then each strike again, and 
so on, till they come up to the green on which the hole is situated. 
They then use a short thick club, good for easy gentle shots, and play 
till they get the ball into the hole. If A has got in in five shots, and 
B in six, the hole is of course A's, and he counts " one up," or " one 
ahead," and they start afresh for the next hole. If both have done it 
in six, then the hole is halved, and no score is made. 

It is at this point, where the gentleman comes to use his short club, 
and takes carefal aim and easy stroke, when within a few yards of the 
hole, that the game which has been adopted by ladies begins. And 
this is the natural point at which any adaptation of the gentleman's 
game should be begun, being the only part where strength or a full 
swing of the club round the shoulders is not required. It follows from 
this that, in proportion to the extent of ground required for golf pro- 
perly BO called, the piece of ground necessary for a ladies' " putting- 
green" is small, and the distance between the holes very much less, say 
fifteen or twenty yards. Thus, any averagely large lawn, or any field 
adjoining a house, is perfectly well adapted for being turned into a 
putting-ground; and by a careful and clever placing of the holes, a 
very small piece of ground may be economised so as to contain a suffi- 
cient number of holes. Any number of holes is sufficient to make an 
interesting game ; but, as it happens, the number of holes at St. An- 
drews in Scotland and North Devon in England— the only places, as 
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far as we are aware, where ladies' golf-clubs have been started — ^is 
eighteen, the same as that on the regular links at St. Andrews. The 
gronnd occupied by the ladies' course at Sb. Andrews is circular in 
form, about 100 yards broad and 800 in length ; and there is no occa- 
sion for it ever being larger, while much smaller, as we have said, would 
suffice. The game is played with a wooden club — the same as that 
used by the gentlemen when arrived at the green on which the hole is 
situated — and a ball, which is the same as that used by them through- 
out. The holes are also of the same size and depth, and the object is 
of course to go from one hole to another in as few strokes as possible. 
It is, in fact, just the game of golf in miniature ; and anyone who 
knows the points in that noble game will see at once what a fund of 
interest short holes, or the game in miniature, is likely to afford. The 
component parts of a club are a shaft and a hmdy spliced well to- 
gether; the shaft made of hickory or lancewood, and its handle, at 
the part where it is grasped by the player, is covered with leather, 
thus insuring a firm and certain hold — ^an indispensable necessity in 
long drivmg. The head is in general made of apple-tree or thorn. It 
is heavily weighted with lead behind, and thus the club acquires the 
power it has. The under part of the head is protected by a facing of 
horn. All wooden clubs are of this character, differing only in shape 
and size. The putter, with which ladies alone play, is no exception. 
We take the following description of it from <'Afew rambling Re- 
marks on Golf," published a few years ago by the Messrs. Chambers : 
** The putter (i4 as in ^ but') is a short-shafced stiff club, with a large 
flattish head and a square face ; it is used when the ball arrives within 
close proximity to the hole" (which it always is, comparatively speak- 
ing, in ladies' golf), "generally within twenty yards, with no inter- 
yening hazards, and is nearly invariably considered the best club for 
holing out the ball. It is peculiarly fitted for this purpose from its 
make ; but some players prefer putting with a straight-faced iron club, 
called a putting-iron, and possess great dexterity with the tool. To be 
a good putter is what all golfers aim at, and comparatively few ever 
attain. Showy driving is of a much commoner occurrence than certain 
putting ; and one who by superiority in the former can gain a fall stroke 
from his opponent between two far-distant holes frequently loses his 
advantage by missing a 'put' within a yard of the hole." These, then, 
are the necessities of the game : a good green, the holes well placed 
and sufficiently apart, hazards between the holes — gorse, bunkers, &c., 
which a good player will always endeavour to avoid — a putter, and a 
baU. 

When Ned Dalton and I strolled down to the scene of busy prac- 
tising for the great event of to-morrow, we found the excitement 
amongst the intending players to be intense, and much speculation 
being hazarded as to the winner. The green was quite full, and there 
was a large attendance of gentlemen, associate-members of the club, 
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who had come down to play in matches, to select a safe lady-player 
to bet on, or to "coach" lady-friends in some of the difficnlties of the 
game, and generally by their presence to encourage, as they walked 
about leisurely from one party to another. We canght sight of two 
lady-friends just finishing a mateh, having arrived at the third hole 
before the end. We walked np to them to see them finish ; and a 
description of their play may enable our readers to form as yivid an 
idea of the game as it is possible to put on paper. Miss X. and 
Miss Y. — two unknown quantities we beg to state — ^bad been playing 
a mateh of one round, and at the point we met them were what is 
termed " all square," or equal ; that is, the number of holes taken by 
the one was exactly the same as that taken by the other. Miss Y., 
haying won the last hole, had what is termed the '* honour," and played 
off first. She played a good firm shot^ but not being quite straight the 
ball got into some longish grass, which arrested its progress. Miss X. 
{dayed beautifully straight, and being almost strong enough, the ball 
stopped within a foot of the hole and perfectly "dead," that is, safe to 
be holed in the next shot. Miss Y., seeing her only chance of even a 
half was to hole her ball from the distance, she was behind the hole a 
little towards the right, played hard up so as to give the ball, if it went 
straight, a chance of catohing the hole. Playing two while her partoer 
had only played one, she played what is called the " odd," or " one 
more." She played a good deal too strong, however, and although the 
ball passed within an inch of the hole on the left side, it rolled some 
way past. According to the rules of the game, being still farther away 
from the hole than Miss X., she ought to have played two more; but 
Miss X,, being " dead," played out ; thus holing in two, which is con- 
sidered fine play, and becoming " one ahead." At the next hole tables 
were turned. Miss X., having the honour, played first, but having taken 
her eye off the ball — a Total mistake — " topped" it; that is, hit the ball 
near the top, rather than fairly in the middle; and rolling a little way 
it rested in one of the hazards — a small bunker or plate of loose sand. 
Miss Y. played in a good direction, but a little too strong, and not near 
enough to be certain of holing in two. Miss X. then played out of the 
bunker in which she was, but the heavy sand retarded it still, and she 
just succeeded in getting it out of the hazard. She then played " two 
more," and lay just at the edge of the hole. Miss Y. now had two 
strokes for the hole ; she missed her second, holed her third ; winning 
the hole, and they again became all square. The mateh now became 
exciting, as they had only one more hole to play, and whoever won it 
necessarily won the match. To a golfer on the large links there is 
perhaps no more exciting moment than this, "all square and one to 
play." Had any of the players been one ahead and one to play, they 
would have been in that comfortable and interesting position termed in 
golfing lingo "dormy," supposed to be derived from dormire^ to sleep; 
because the one who is ahead by the same number of holes as still 
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remaiiiB to be played cannot be beaten, and may go to sleep if he 
chooBes. Both our ladies played off, and as far as strength was con- 
oemed played yery well; but the one went rather much to the right of 
the hole, and the other to the left. Miss Y. was farthest off, and played 
the odd — good line, bnt not strong enough. Miss X. then played a 
Ifttle too strong, and catching the bias of the hill rolled right past the 
hole and stopped within a few inches of it, and right in front of Miss 
Y.'s balL This was a hard case, one which occurs sometimes, and 
canaidered especially grievous when occurring at a hole on which the 
match depends. Miss Y. could not possibly get her ball into the hole, 
the other being directly in front, and making what is called a st&imy. 
Had there been only six inches between the balls, the one nearest the 
hole, according to the rules, should have been lifted, and the course 
would thns hare been clear for the other one ; but no, this was a good 
twelve inches, and no bias on the ground by which Miss Y. could effect 
a '* steal" into the hole; nor was she at liberty to play with great force 
on her adversary's ball, so as to knock it away. My friend advised her 
to play BO as just to shave her opponent's ball, and take the chance of 
some unseen bias on the ground to help it in. She played, but as 
might almost have been expected, hit the other ball and started off to 
the right. Miss X then holed out» and thus gained the match, which 
but for the unfortunate steimy would in all probability have been hsJved* 

It was now getting rather dark, and one by one the different parties 
left the ground. A baby moon was just kissing the waves into light 
as we walked past the sands, and went up to have a look at the ruins 
of cathedral and castle before we tumed-in for the night. Talk natu- 
rally Ml on the charms of the place we were living in, and the people 
who were visiting it. One young lady was quite astonished at the 
number of literary people she had met, having a few days before, within 
an hour or two, seen tiie publisher and editor of Blackwood's Magon 
zms; the publisher of Chambers's Journal, himself a successful writer; 
the editor, the famous novelist^ and also the illustrator, of St. Fouls; 
a certain diarming lady authoress and novelist of high reputation ; a 
fSunous Oxford theologian and scholar; an editor of Plato; the head of 
the University of St. Andrews, a favourite Queen's chaplain and able 
writer ; the indefatigable essayist of Fraser; beudes sundry other lesser 
lights in the literary world. And certainly for such a small place as 
St. Bule is, the number of celebrities congregated in it was something 
astonishing. 

The next morning turned out as fine as anyone could desire it. 
Gentlemen who did not care to sacrifice their morning round, and yet 
wished to see the ladies' medal played for, were early astir, and got 
through their game in time to be present at the beginning of the ladies' 
match. The holes at the putting-green were already changed by the 
custodier of the links and champion golfer, Tom Morris, from their 
usual position, so that no one would have the benefit of knowing the 
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usual lines, and would require to study for themselves the positions of 
the holes and the shots they had to make. Moreover, no lady was 
allowed to play before the match commenced. By that time each lady 
had chosen her partner, and there had been a ballot for the order of 
starting. At twelve o'clock the first of twenty-nine couples started. 
The match was two rounds of a course of eighteen holes, making in all 
thirty-six holes. As there were only eighteen holes and twenty-nine 
couples, of course all the players were not engaged in the game at the 
same time, only one party being allowed to occupy one hole at a time, 
and thus the first couple were in from their first round before the last 
couple had started. Each lady was accompanied by a gentleman, who 
recorded on a card the number of strokes she took to each hole, and 
who was allowed to give occasional advice. As each party finished 
their two rounds, and handed their cards to the secretary, great interest 
was manifested on the part of the spectators and of those of the players 
who had done well, and were in hopes that their scores would not be 
surpassed. When the last couple were finished, it was found that the 
medal was won in 107 strokes, being one stroke less than an average of 
three to each hole, which was considered yery good play. The silver 
cross, or second prize, was won in 108, and two were equal for the third 
place in 109. The medal was presented by the secretary of the club 
amidst the plaudits of the spectators and players, the latter of whom 
of course had all some kind of excuse for their bad play, with which 
they had to content themselves and satisfy the inquiries of their friends. 
Most of the ladies retired to rest before the ball in the evening, which 
was held under yery favourable auspices. It was just like other balls ; 
a little more lively perhaps, and partaking more of the character of a 
quiet dance, as eyeryone had somehow or another got to know every 
other person so well among the charms and small gaieties of St. Rule ; 
and attention was, it may be, a Uttle distracted among the belles of the 
ball and the successf al players ; but there was the same flirting and 
pretty speeches, the same hopes and fears, the same little affaires du 
caur, and the usual amount of disappointed expectation and expectation 
more than fulfilled, the same headaches and heartaches after all was 
over — afflictions which do not in the least belong to the game to wind 
up which they had assembled. 

To anyone who may think it worth their while to initiate the game 
of golf at their country-houses or in their neighbourhood, we may state 
that the necessary materials for play may be had from Tom Morris, The 
Links, St. Andrews, N.6., or from any place else where the noble game 
of golf is played. 

W. W. TULLOOH, K.A. 
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Is the night quiet, wife, tenderest wife of my bosom ; 
Star-crowned and still, as began the night of unspeakable horror? 
Say, is it only the gathering wind that moans in the branches, 
Only the glow of the moonlight filling the room with its splendour ? 
Never, wife of my anguish, motherless wife of my sorrow, 
Never again will the coming of night bring merciful slumber, 
But only a sleep dream-haunted, full of terrors phantasmal. 
Memories hateful, accurst, that will torture our hearts for ever. 

Tortured in fancy again, I rose to-night as the tocsin — 
The great bell of St, Germain T Auxerrois tolling heavy and dooming — 
Startled with hideous clangour Paris, white in the moonlight, 
In the beautiful August time, on the solemn eve of the sabbath. 
Again from our chamber-casement looked I forth on the housetops, 
Saw the streets in commotion ; lights at the windows ; the marching 
Of troops in orderly hasting ; glitter of armour and weapon ; 
Waving of plumes and the flash of swords ; while ever-recurring 
Outcries, "For God and the King!" burst from infuriate voices. 

Once again came the creeping of flesh, as I looked and listened ; 
Once again, like a stone, went down my heart in I^y bosom; 
And thou, awaking affrighted, thou with our boy, our beloved. 
Didst, in a voice of emotion, demand the cause of my terror. 
Saying, " Thou, too ! Hast thou dreamed, love ? Thou the Medici be- 
holding, 
Smiling and fair, till her face wrinkled and changed, and her tresses 
Coiled and hissed, — and in place of Catherine, lo, the Medusa?" 
Gazing, I heard, but replied not, heeding rather the clamour. 
Strange and unearthly, of voices blended in infinite tumult. 
Still were they calliug on God ; but loud and hideous laughter. 
Mingled with shrieking and wailing, deafened the ears of the city. 

Then, as we listened confounded, thou and I and our infant, 
" Death to the Huguenot !" smote us, sharp as the ring of the clarion ; 
VOL. vni. a 
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" Death !" We clutched at the boy, and looking forth for a moment, 
Saw Nevers and Montpensier ; saw, too, the multitude surging ; 
Saw where white-haired Coligny swung by his feet from the lantern ; 
Saw the slaughter of men, of the flying women and children; 
Saw the flames of the torches, heard the ring of the hatchets ; 
Saw and heard, yet incredulous even in seeing and hearing, 
Doubted yet of the worst, of the infinite compass of horror. 
And only fled when the chances of flight were all but defeated. 

Sharp, as branded with fire, is the picture of all that succeeded : 
The stealthy flight from the house ; the steps beleagured with danger ; 
Heayens lurid, and black with the smoke of homesteads consuming ; 
Shrieks and cries of the t/ortured, blent with the groans of the dying ; 
Streets with the blood of the slain ones reeking hot in the channels ; 
Thou by my side, and the child clinging and wailing with terror ; 
Ever with weapon in hand ready to strike, I protect thee, 
Threading the hideous ways that are dark and unspeakably noisome. 
So we elude pursuit, until, as we speed, on the instant 
Out of the darkness a woman armed with a poniard confronts us ; 
Fierce are her ravenous eyes, cruel her mouth, and her laughter 
What but a ghoul's, as her knife in the heart of our darling she plunges ! 

Once, and but once, have I stained my sword with the blood of a woman, 
Thou looking on, wife, the while — ^with pitiless glances on-looking. 
God, is it more than a vision ? Have these things really befallen ? 

WILLIAM SAWYEB, 
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** I TELL jou he's as conning as a little red snake, and yon mnst take 
care of his biting end," said Mr. Jabez Smiley, a leading corn-merchant 
and hanker of Cliicago, to his companion in a walk np and down the 
Wabash Ayenne, the chief promenade of that qnick-growing city on 
the sonthem shore of Lake Michigan. '^ Yon are a native of the old 
country, mister, and may think it mere Yankee envy and sharp practice 
in me; bnt I just warn yon that Daniel Sawbridge, the biggest rogoe 
in Illinois, would be a load for one man to carry." 

His companion, a yonng English railway contractor, newly settled 
in that City of the Lakes, smiled at the earnestness of his firiend, and 
looking np at him with his frank brown eyes, mwely said, 

" Excuse me, bnt I think better of him." 

'^Ah! yon like the father, and you like the daughter — don't be 
offended; everyone knows it. Lovers are like prairie-hens, they stick 
their heads in a bush and think no one sees them. I wish you well, 
and I'll loan you as many hundred dollars as you want, as I have told 
you half-a-dozen times ; I am no enemy of yours, Mr. Castle ; but I 
tell you again, Sawbridge is a bad egg^ and so you'll find him. You 
should marry Colonel Docker's daughter; now she's a fine girl, and will 
have 50,000 dollars." 

Castle was a well-made young fellow, with a quick eye, good features, 
and a rather massive chin that indicated strength of will and no com- 
mon resolution. In dress and manner he was a gentleman, but one 
ready to work, and determined to succeed; his walk was resolute, his 
manner staccato without bluntness, and the expression of his face firm, 
generous, and winning. 

Mr. Smiley was one of those square-feced, strong, coarse men who 
so often lead matters in American {»'ovincial towns : rugged fore- 
head, short nose, bull-neck. He wore a badly-made black tail-coat, a 
wrinkly black-satin waistcoat, and a huge bunch of spade-guineas and 
seals on his watch-chain. He was a shrewd, pushing, imperturbable 
man of business, with a good hearty and no perception of the sensitive- 
ness of younger men. 

The young man's eyes loured. 

" Mr. Smiley," he said, "you have been a good friend to me; but 
this is rather too much. Whom I choose for my wife is no concern of 
yours; we do not weigh hearts against dollars in England." 

" Wal, I guess it's no bad way — you very often get the love thrown 
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in, and it's something certain if you get only the dollars ; * a short horse 
is soon curried.* I'll only make one more remark — ^have you put that 
1000/. in Sawbridge's bank?" 

Castle's face lengthened as he replied with a too palpably affected 
courage, 

'^ I do not know that I am called upon to answer such a question; 
but as you have always proved a friend to me, I will answer you straight 
off the reel, and in the same spirit in which I believe you ask me — yea.^^ 

Mr. Smiley made no answer ; he only shrugged his shoulders, rustled 
his watch-seals thoughtfully, felt in his waistcoat-pocket, and whistled. 

* Wal," he said at last, " if you know pepper from gunpowder, you 
take it out as soon as you can, or it'll go down stream, that's sure. I 
say, Castle, I'm as dry as a powder-horn; come and have a catawba 
cobbler. It's mighty good, I tell you. Wal, I see you've no ears for 
me this morning, and I must be off to the wharf. Good-bye, keep an 
eye on Sawbridge; he's an artfdl coon. I know his game better than 
you do — ^yes, siree, or may I never put sweetening in my tea again !" 

'* An honest fellow," said the young Englishman to himself, as his 
friend- left him, " but very prejudiced against Sawbridge. I am glad 
I invested that money, and took Sawbridge's advice." 

Business took Castle that very afternooon to the railway-station at 
Granville, twenty miles from Chicago. Whilst waiting there for the 
train back, a fly arrived, laden with boxes marked "New York." From 
this carriage a lady, whose face was hidden with a veil, got out ; her 
dress becoming entangled in the handle of the door, Castle, who was 
passing at the moment, stopped to release it. 

The lady lifted her veil to thank him, and started when she saw 
Castle. It was Miss Sawbridge. 

"Lettyr 

"Frank!" 

" Why, where are you stealing a march to, Letty ? — ^you never told 
me of this. I shall be jealous — ^really jealous; and all alone too! — 
Porter, take this lady's luggage and ticket. — Come, Letty, let us walk 
up and down." 

There was a glow on the lady's cheek which was rather that of shame 
and vexation than love. The next moment a deadly pallor came over 
her face, and she would have fallen had not Frank Castle's strong hand 
caught her. 

" Frank," she said, " I have cruelly repaid your love. I must tell 
you all. I have been a mere tool to entrap you. I am not Mr. Saw- 
bridge's daughter." 

"Not his daughter! what matter, Letty dear? I love you. What 
relation are you, then, to him ?" 

Letty hesitated, then turning her face from the eyes that were fixed 
on her so tenderly, she articulated slowly, as if each syllable was an 
agony, 
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''His wife r 

It was as if a ballet had struck Frank Castle's heart ; he felt as if 
about to fail dead. His face became like that of a corpse; a cold dew 
broke out on his upper lip; the blood seemed to stop circulating; he 
stammered " His wife!" and pressed Lettj's hand convulsively. 

"He has been cruel to me; he is a bad man. 0, dear Frank, forgive 
me. As I hope for heaven, I was forced to do it. I was afraid to tell 
jou. He would have killed me if I had refused to entrap one more 
victim. God forgive me for it ! You will forgive me, dear Frank, for I 
do love you truly. This man is iron ; he has no heart, no love, no pity. 
I am his slave — he hates me, and I hate him — ^but I fear him. We 
must part. I hear the train. He stops the bank to-morrow night — take 
out your money to-morrow morning. Did you not get my letter of 
warning ?" 

" No, Letty." 

" Then he intercepted it. God, send the day of retribution soon 
for these things I Frank, do not hate me utterly. I deserve your pity ; 
think of me as the most wretched of women." 

Frank pressed her hand silently; the train swept up. They parted. 
A forlorn broken man, he stood alone upon the platform, the dream of 
his life melted into air — hope's rainbow, as it seemed, for ever gone 
from the sky; a rainy evening settling down upon the horizon, and 
darkening the future. 

The first train back took Castle to Chicago; at the station, who 
should come up to him but Smiley. 

" Wal," said he, "there's ugly talk in town about the bank ; do you 
believe in him now ?" 

" No," said Castle. 

"Turned up trumps at last," said Smiley, in his dry chuckly way; 
" wal then, take my advice, go straight to the bank. I saw a light in 
the skunk's room as I passed. Knock him up, and insist on your 
money; I'll back you, even if you try and whip him, for I can see you're 
pretty mad with him. Come, let us put out for South-street, and knock 
into eternal smash this bogus banker, whom you thought me jealous of." 

Away they went; it was just eleven o'clock. To their surprise, a 
crowd was round the bank. Smiley pushed through it and read aloud 
the notice on the shutters: 

"The Great Central Michigan Bank is closed. The firm regret 
that the late monetary crisis has compelled them, with the deepest re- 
luctance, to suspend payments. They hope, however, very shortly to 
resume business, and to pay up the deferred interest. 

" Daniel Sawbridge, Manager'* 

" Je-mi-ma !" said Smiley; " I say. Castle, we're too late. I'll ham- 
mer at the door. Bear up, man ; you look pale ; ha ! you should have 
minded me." 
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Smiley did hammer, till in fact he burst a shntter in; and then an 
old black Bcrrant looked out of an upper window and ahonted, 

** Take care of de premises, jebblemen. Bank*s busted, and massa 
is off in a trotting wagon three hours ago to de steamboat d6p6t. Guess 
you won't catch de steamer dis time. Don't hurt de property, jebble- 
men, for it's all sold to de brokers, North-street." 

It was no use; in spite of all Smiley and Castle could do, the mob 
stormed in and sacked the place. 

" Bum up the rogue's bank 1" was the cry of two hundred voices. 
In a few minutes showers of broken chairs covered the street, and on 
their top half a piano, and a pile of shivered chandeliers, empty desks, 
tom account-books, and erased ledgers. 

Ten minutes later the fiery smoke of a great impromptu bonfire rose 
into the air above the roofs of Chicago. 

n. 

In America men do not sit down lazily under misfortunes. It is 
easy enough to change professions; and men of seventy start again with 
all the hopefulness of youth. 

Frank Castle had given up railway contracting from want of capital, 
and had become chief inspecting-accountant on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailway. His duty was annually to inspect the books on the different 
stations, and to examine into all cases of defalcation. 

Some important business in the railway share-market took Frank 
Castle one day to New York. His sharo-broker referred him to a Mr. 
Jesse M'Eirwan, 42 Wall-street, as the best man to consult as to the 
state of the particular railway in which he wished to make invest- 
ments. 

Two years had passed, and Frank Castle had long shaken off the 
grief of his bitter disappointment ; like a brave fellow as he was, he 
had thrown behind him that sorrow, and sought a better store-house 
for his love. Overflowing with energy, rejoicing in success, he was 
that aummer afternoon pacing the streets of New York, eager.for busi- 
ness and buoyant with a nobler hope. Independence was the goal he 
aimed at, and in his future home, still in dreamland, he saw a loved, 
gladsome face peeping from the window. Fanny, the gentle little 
daughter of his worthy old friend Smiley, had that day given him her 
heart, and he was happy as a thousand kings, exulting as Columbus 
did when the New World broke upon his sight. 

Wall-street is one of the grandest streets in that French Liverpool, 
New York. The houses are palaces of stone and marble — huge piles, 
fortresses of wealth and bankruptcy, staring new, barbarically grand 
with ornaments of all the known orders of architecture, ponderous with 
colossal cornices, misplaced pilasters, and exuberant pillars, extravagant 
balconies, hideous porches ; repulsively cold in their vulgar formality, 
hypocritically respectable temples of Mammon, with Juggernaut cars 
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sccpetlj drawn np in the back streets to grind and crush up their 
victims. 

The basement-floor is much utilised in Wall-street. To some of the 
grandest offices you descend by stone steps into what in an English 
house would be either the kitchen or the cellar. Large brass-plates on 
the door-jambs flash up the names to the inquiring pedestrians in the 
roadway. 

To such an office, remarkable for large plate-glass windows with 
brown-wire blinds, in which the name Jesse P. M*Kirwan appeared 
in large white letters, Frank Castle made his way. There never 
was a smarter office, brighter brass-plates, more exquisite grained oak- 
wainscoting, more smoothly-moving green-baize doors ; the desk looked 
larger than in other offices, the pewter inkstands more silvery. There 
was only one clerk, but he was dressed to perfection. 

WaA Mr. M'Eirwan in? Clerk seemed flurried; thought Mr. 
M*Eirwan was engaged; would see. The tremendously-dressed clerk 
disappeared through a glass door into a sort of inner boudoir, whispered 
a good deal, and returned, bowing to Frank. Mr. M*Eirwan would be 
glad to see him. Frwok Castle walked into the inner office. There, at 
a desk, sat a pale, sharp-featured, ferret-eyed man, adorned with a long 
silky black beard that flowed down upon the whitest of waistcoats. 
Mr. M'Eirwan's conical head was a mass of black curls ; and through 
these the sharebroker moved a large fat red hand loaded with coarse 
rings, with which from time to time he adjusted his delicate gold spec- 
tacles. 

** Pray take a chair," he said. " What can I do for you, sir ? Share- 
market to-day in a glorious condition for buyers. Baltimore and Ohio's 
down again this morning to almost nothing ; safe to be up next week 
to double. Buying shares new, sir, is literally coining money." 

As he uttered these oily voluble lies, Mr. M'Eirwan's face had 
changed slowly in expression from attention to wonder, from wonder to 
fear, and from fear to rage and hatred. Frank Castle's eyes had changed 
even quicker from business auxiety to indignation and contempt. Yes, 
it was Sawbridge, the Chicago swindler, transformed. It was Sawbridge 
with dyed hair, darkened beard, and a false wig. 

" You infernal rascal, you swindler, you plunderer of the orphan and 
widow !" he cried, with genorous warmth ; '* where is my 1000/. ; I'll 
have it now, at once, or I'll tear it out of your desk ! Thief, where 
is it ?" 

Mr. M'Eirwan never rose from his papers ; but a tigerish smile of 
maUciouB rage moved round his yellow lips. 

"Quite right," he said; "you've got the right sow by the ear this 
time ; it's of no use saying you 'aven't, youngster. Wal, that Chicago 
business was a plaguey smart, well-managed affair, and I daresay it did 
rile you. If you had only been more spry, I'd have let you into half 
profits ; but you were always full of your darned scruples, and nohow 
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I couldn't tie you up to the right rack. That there cufis of a daughter 
of mine turning out my wife just when I was going to strip you for 
damages and bigamy, that was riling too. I guess, though, I should have 
put all that straight long ago, and paid my diridends as I promised ; 
but things didn't go well, and the rowdies burnt up my sticks. I haye 
to thank you for that, mister, I suppose ? Wal, that squares us." 

Frank Castle's blood was boiling at the coolness of the scoundrel $ 
he was about to rush on him with his clenched fist, when there came 
the sound of wheels, and then a gentle tap on a side-door opening to a 
back-street. 

Mr. M'Kirwan rose at once, as if expecting the summons, and 
taking several ledgers under his arm handed them through the door. 
Two small hands in lemon-coloured kid-glores received them; then 
there was a hurried whispering. 

" You mean cuss," said M'Kirwan, ** go home with you, go 5 you're 
always telling me that. I tell you they know nothing yet ; there's 
plenty of time ; get home, I say, and do as I tell you." 

There was a sigh and some words of expostulation, then the door 
closed; an instant after, it opened again, just as Mr. M'Eirwan re- 
sumed his seat, and a pale worn woman appeared wringing her hands 
in entreaty. She started and trembled when she saw Frank Castle. It 
was Letty ; she knew him at once, and advanced to take his hand. 

With a howl of rage and jealousy M'Kirwan raised his fist : " You 
stay one moment, and you'll have a reminder between your eyes, my 
young woman ; go, or I'll give you up for that last shoplifting of yours." 

With one look of surprise, bitter agony, and passionate regret at 
Castle, the unhappy woman closed the door behind her. 

" If you mean fighting, mister," said M'Eirwan in a bland pleasant 
way — for he had recovered his balance in a moment — *^ 1 can do that too. 
Have you got any arms with you ?" 

'* No," said Caatle ; '' I am not a professional assassin. I carry no 
arms. It is not our custom in England." 

** Good again," said the sharebroker, with a most viperish look of 
hatred and cunning ; << wal, we find them useful out here in the States. 
I sometimes settle an account with them when cash runs short, for I can 
hit the pip in a ace of clubs at twenty paces, and that's not bad." 

Quick as thought he opened a drawer of his knee-desk, took out two 
small ivory double-barrelled Derrengers, and cocked them. 

"There," he said, "those are little varmints, but they've got good 
teeth. Now do you know, mister, I could kill you this instant just as 
sartin as there's a B in Boston ; my clerk wouldn't let it out ; and as 
we've a pistol-gallery just behind here, no one would notice a shooting- 
iron going off; then I could pack you in a large pork-hamper, cover 
you up with newspapers, and direct you to the d6p6t afrt^incinnati, to 
be left till called for. That's been done before now 5 0, there are smart 
men in these States." y^ 
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Already his hand was on the triggers with a crnel care ; all at once 
he replaced them in his drawer and locked them np. 

" No," he said, " you ain't worth the powder ; besides, I had your 
dollars, and you lost the odd trick. Take my advice — don't show so 
much when you're beaten ; it don't look well ; you ain't rubbed about 
enough." 

•* Scoundrel !" said Castle, " I'll have redress." 

" There's no legal remedy, mister ; the thing's been tried over and 
over again ; but you wait long enough, and you'll get your dividend, see 
if you don't." 

At that moment a scuffle in the front office attracted M^Eirwan's 
attention. He flew at his desk, snatched out a parcel, leaped through 
the little side-door, and was off. 

" Are you M^. M^Eirwan ?" said two men in blue uniform, with 
brass stars on their left breast, hurrying in and seizing Castle. 

*^ No ; my name is Castle. I'm a stranger here. M'Kirwan has 
just bolted through that door." 

" Lost him again, Harry !" said one of the men, with a grin and 
a groan ; '* that's the cutest rascal out of Sing Sing ; there's no trap- 
ping him. And his books are gone too, as usual, I'll be bound. This 
is a stranger; but bring that derk along." 

But he was gone too. 

III. 

Four years after this occurrence Frank Castle had become head 
clerk of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and one of the most active 
and energetic men of the whole management. He had found a true 
and loving wife in Fanny Smiley. One day in November, as he stood 
in his garden at Hoboken, playing with his children and filling their 
toy wagons with horse-chestnuts, to their own uproarious delight and 
to the calm enjoyment of Fanny, Mr. Smiley came in hot and bustling 
from a committee-meeting. 

" Fanny, my dear, how d'ye do ? How are the children ? Well ? 
that's all right. — Frank, I'm very sony to take you away ; but I want 
you to go with me at once down into Maryland, to Cumberland and 
Piedmont; there are two station-masters there cheating us right and left 
— ^pretend they've had the places broken into, and send us no money. 
We must go and look them up. There'll be snow, I think ; but that 
won't hurt us. It'U be a nice run for you, and you'll be of use to me. 
The fellow Gihnore at Cumberland mustn't be scared. We are to pre- 
tend to be satisfied with his books, and then go on to Piedmont, and try 
and get information there by frightening the other dog. Bags of dollars 
they've got out of us, and no end of dollars we mean to squeeze out of 
'em. It's a bad example, stealing is ; and I'd give a dozen Y-notes not 
to be made a fool of by a set of Maryland skunks and picaroons, who 
take us for rich fools who'll listen to anything." 

Off they went with two other directors. It threatened snow. The 
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cnrdling brown air was intensely cold ; the wild fowl were pushing 
for the south in great nombers, so the station-master at Harper's Ferry 
reported. Snow had fallen beyond Moandsyille, where the great Indian 
graves were. 

A few hours of fine mountain scenery, and the train swept over 
the long viaduct that crosses the Potomac, and darted into Cumber- 
land. 

The station-master did not expect them. He came out when he 
heard that three directors had arrived and wanted to see him. Castle 
started when he saw him, for, in spite of that well-constructed flaxen 
wig and that short crisp red beard, he at onoe recognised his old Mend 
Sawbridge. There was no disguising those red ferret-eyes, and hard 
close-pressed yellow lips. Smiley recognised him too. 

" Why, you old coon," he said, " and so you're up bur tree now, are 
you ? Well, and how does the line work ?" 

Sawbridge, alias M'Eirwasi, alias Gilmore, was humbly bland ; he 
acknowledged the blow with bent head and delightfdl smile. He evi- 
dently was not afraid of any inquiry ; he knew of their coming, and 
was no doubt prepared. 

'' I'm changed now, gentlemen,*' he said ; ^ honesty is the true thing ; 
you hunted me about too much to let me rig up the market or not pay 
up soon enough. Luck against me; always meant to pay, but never 
could. Now I'm on the right rails, and I like it. I'm on the right 
horse now, and no one can hold up his finger at me. Gentlemen, my 
books will bear any inspection. Everything shall be thrown open to 
you. The police can prove the burglary, and my young man here will 
show you every entry and every receipt. Gentlemen, what I want is 
to be above-board, and to earn the respect and confidence of the great 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company. — Mr. Robinson, bring out the 
ledger and the parcels-book, and tell Mr. Yezin to bring the last six 
months' tickets." 

Mr. Robinson was not an engaging man, though he was well- 
dressed, and wore a large gold curb-chain and a mosaic brooch. He 
had staring, suspicious eyes, and the mouth and brow of a low prize- 
fighter, capable of any enormity. He produced the required books 
with a grim unction; and into them, with great composure and as- 
sumed belief, plunged Mr. Smiley and his son-in-law. 

Two hours had been spent in this way, when Mr. Smiley proclaimed 
himself ready for dinner, and adjourned to the nearest hotel for that 
justifiable purpose. He and his brother directors ate with great steadi- 
ness, ferocity, and silence for twenty minutes ; at the end of that time 
Mr. Smiley looked up and addressed the company. 

" Gentlemen and fellow-citizens," he observed, " I think that man's 
accounts will pass for the present. There are one or two erasures, and 
there's a book missing for July last ; but that'll wait. I do think the 
coon means well. I don't know what you think, gentlemen, but I feel 
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like pushing an to Piedmont to-night. I've a kinfler notion we may 
hear of something there that may help ns with Sawbridge's accoonts." 

" I think," said one lantern-jawed director of the gravest physi- 
ognomy that New Jersey could produce, " that there'll be snow to- 
night on the AUeghanies as '11 chaw up any trains that start between 
here and Harper's Ferry. I tell you, gentlemen, the snow falls when 
it does fall hereabouts, and I ought to know, for my father's step- 
mother was born at the foot of the Rocky Mountains.'^ 

Oaetle was against starting. The night looked threatening, and the 
air was heavy with snow. He volunteered to go and consult the por- 
ters on the station. As he passed the buffet at the station, a face 
behind the counter that he seemed to remember arrested him. Yes 
— pale, haggard, worn, prematurely old — ^it was Letty. She recognised 
him, smiled fointly, and extended her hand. Then she looked timidly 
at the door, and cowered as if a blow had struck her. 

*' Don't let that wretch see you speak to me, Frank," she said. 
** Do not stay here, but take care — ^he means you all mischief. Do not 
trust him ; he is capable of anything. Leave this place ; but do not 
let him know you are going. I heard him just now planning some mis- 
chief with that clerk of his ; I heard your name and Mr. Smiley's. Go, 
or he will see you here. Farewell for ever !" 

^ Poor creature, half-orazed with fear and bad treatment," thought 
Fraenk, as he parted from the woman he had once loved so tenderly. 
^ She scarcely knows what she says. What harm can this man do 
us ? what harm dare he do ? I did love her once, and I fear she 
loved me." 

As Castle paced the platform, waiting for Smiley and the other two 
directors, he happened to look through the window of a room next to 
the telegraph-office; there was Sawbridge handing a rouleau of gold 
with a meaning look to the malign clerk, who had just handed him 
a telegraphic message, over which he was laughing with the noisy in- 
solent laugh peculiar to the man. There was nothing remarkable in 
a station-master handing money to a clerk, and yet the simple occur- 
rence seemed to light up a thousand vague, undefined alarms in the 
mind of Castle, already roused to suspicion. 

" It is going to snow heavily," he said to Smiley, when they met on 
the platform ; " suppose we stop here quietly to-night." 

" It'll be nothing but a sprinkling," said Sawbridge, who just then 
appeared at the station-door dressed for a journey in a light-brown 
paletot and white hat with crape round it — a very model of thriving 
respectability. " Don't stop for a sifting like that ; besides, it is only 
a two hours' run, and we'll have the lightning express from Piedmont. 
The clerk here is a first-class driver ; he always takes out the special 
trains with directors. He shall take us." 

" What, are you going with us ?" said Castle, not very cordially. 

"Yes, I feel like going, mister. I'm a Lincoln man thorough- 
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paced, and they want me at Wingrove to stump for Lincoln. We're 
going to have a torchlight procession, and I must stick to my colours 
and go agin the Democrats and the little Giant. I'll go and get my 
valise packed." 

"It's all his lie about the snow," said Smiley; "it's coming down 
heavy. Look at the flakes now; they are as big as half-dollars; but 
we shall go through well enough. 0, here is that rascal again. What 
has he got with him ?" 

Out came Sawbridge, followed by a man canying six glass carboys, 
which he put into the luggage-yan with great care. 

The train was soon ready. It started about 5.15, the clerk driying 
the engine in a grand manner, as if proud of driying directors— K>yer 
the great covered bridge that spans the Potomac beyond Cumberland, 
on through the BuU's-Head Sock, and all along by Thunder Hill up 
the valley of Savage River. 

It was just as the train shot over the viaduct of the Youghiogeny 
River, and along the wooded gorge through which it pierces, that 
one of the directors referred to a railway accident at that spot in the 
spring of that year, and asked Sawbridge for information. Mr. Saw- 
bridge removed his cigar, and spoke through clouds of scented smoke 
in the most affable manner. 

" It was a bad business," said he; " two of the inspecting-directors, 
most valuable men, were killed. Some rascal had taken up a rail just 
beyond Salt Sick Creek; and he got away, too. It was an awfdl busi- 
ness, and I don't like to think of it. They were valuable men, and great 
friends of mine." 

As he said this, Mr. Sawbridge took out a large yellow-silk pocket- 
handkerchief, and hid his eyes for several minutes. 

" A man of real feeling," whispered one of the directors to Castle; 
" yet he was accused by our Board of neglect about that very affair." 

After this the weather formed the whole subject of conversation. 
The snow, from a few mere wandering wafts of floating crystals like 
swan's-down, had next turned to a feathery wavering'fall, that seemed 
so light it could scarcely descend, then it grew heavier, steadier, and 
closer, till the whole air grew white, the trees began to be loaded, and 
everything shone white and glaring, transformed by that sudden en- 
chantment of winter. 

It was growing, dark when the train reached Wingrove. There was 
a flutter and flare of torches in the station, and the clang of a brass 
band broke on the ear as the train stopped. Mr. Sawbridge descended 
amid thundering acclamations. He was to be the patriot and hero of 
the evening. He bowed, he waved his hat ; he shook hands with every- 
body, including the band. 

" No going on to-night, gentlemen — snow's deep at Tray Run," 
said several persons on the platform*. 

"Nonsense," said Sawbridge; "I'll just go and telegraph to Piedmont." 
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He ran in, and came back in ten minntes. 

" All right, gentlemen," he said; " the road's all safe— yon can do 
it in three-quarters of an hour. This is the lightning express from 
here. Mr, Johnson" (to the driver), " mind you*re very particular, as 
partienlar as if yon had all Congress in the train. Be sure and re- 
member my directions." 

His eye glistened, Oastle remarked afterwards, as he said this and 
whispered to the driver. 

He shook hands with the directors (especially warmly with Oastle 
and Smiley). More brass band, more cheering and hat-waving, and 
away the train darted over the white country through a savage pass, 
where the hemlock and laurel-trees were pyramids of snow, and the 
dark coffee-coloured Oheat river rolled along, spotted with white. 
And now the snow came down thicker and more blinding — it settled 
on the windows in large white drifts, and gradually hid them altoge- 
ther. The rock grew shapeless with snow, and every undulation in the 
ground seemed like a giant's corpse with a white shroud over it. Down 
came the flakes, ceaseless, thick — thick and ceaseless as if the very 
atoms of the atmosphere were congealing slowly into a solid mass. 

The train slackened, slackened — it seemed impeded and baffled — 
then it dashed on again, and again slackened; then it stopped, made 
one or two hopeless jerks forward, and stopped. 

Eveiy head was thrust out into the dar^ess. 

"Where are we?" 

" End of Tray Eun viaduct." 

The river could be heard below — a hundred feet below them. 

" Can't move nohow; stuck fast in the snow, misters," cried the driver. 

" Put on all steam, and go ahead," cried Smiley. 

There was a jerk forward — a vigorous charge at the inert mass — 
then the train again stopped. 

" It's done," said Smiley, " and we're all as good as buried. This 
cold '11 kill us all before the morning; and now I do believe," he whis- 
pered to Castle, " that skunk knew the snow would have us here, and 
read the telegraph wrong." 

"There is no moving," said Oastle, when he had got out, and with 
the driver's lamp inspected the state of affairs. " The snow has drifted 
down the cleft in the mountain ten foot deep; it must have been snow- 
ing here since* daybreak. The snow falls faster and faster; we must 
break up the benches and light a fire, or we shall be all frozen. The 
cold is dreadful." 

"I'll shoot that darned skunk, if we ever get out of this," said Smiley, 
as he savagely tore up the fourth bench. 

The train had just passed Tray Run viaduct, which spans a gorge 
of the mountains by the side of the Cheat river. It had run into a 
solid mass of snow that six hours of digging, if they had had the imple- 
ments with them, would never have cleared away. The rails were laid 
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along a mere shelf of rock— ^n one side a precipice, on the other a fall of 
a thoasand feet, and the river ranning below. 

The passengers crowded into the two middle carriages, which were 
of the American omnibus form, and heated the stove red-hot. Flasks 
were brought out ; any food collected among the passengers was dis- 
tributed ; the few ladies there cried themselves to sleep. One by one 
the other passengers subsided into sleep, or, huddled up in their wrap- 
pers, waited despondingly, and trying to doze, for the morning. 

It seemed hours after, that a strong smell of turpentine and of 
smouldering burning awoke Oastle. He listened in the darkness, heard 
a crackling of burning wood, and saw the reflection of fierce flame. It 
appeared to come from both sides, and the redness grew every moment. 
His shout awoke all the passengers. They threw open the doors and 
looked out ; some, already scorched, were screaming for help ; others 
were leaping from the windows. The train was fierody on fire on 
both ffldes of them, and the flames were driving before the wind. It 
was a bright starry night; the snow had now ceased to £all. The 
roofis and windows of the carnages nearest the engine were blazing 
with the utmost fury; in half- an -hour there would be no place ol 
shelter left. 

'* When did it happen?" cried a dozen voices. 
'< It caught from the stove; yes, that's so," said the malign driver, 
who had been sheltering by the engine-fire sullenly; *' I saw the sparks 
break out ten minutes ago, and tried to extinguish them; the turpen- 
tine carboys broke and spread it. I had never thought of them.^ 

'' Oentlemen, let me speak," said the stoker, coming forward from 
the frightened crowd. *' I know who did it. I'll tell all; save me from 
that man, and I'll tell all. Seize him, or he'll kill me. He wanted to 
bribe me, and I pretended to agree. He set the train on fire. The 
station-master at Cumberland hired him to do it. Pot a pistol to his 
head and he'll confess it. I saw him pour out the turpentine and light 
it Uncouple the carriages, or they'll all be burned." 

The driver did not answer a word, but quick as thought he drew a 
revolver from his side-pocket ; missing the stoker, he shot one of the 
directors dead. He then ran to the edge of the slope, and plunged 
down through the snow towards the river. A dozen shots were fired at 
him, each flash lighting him for a moment as he leaped desperately from 
rock to rock. 

" Castle," said Smiley, who had been hitherto peculiarly quiet, ''you 
fire twice and light me, and I think I can snap him." 

Castle did so; at Smiley 's second shot the wretch dropped dead and 
rolled into the river. 

"That'll do; he's off the muster-roll," said Mr. Smiley, as he re- 
placed his pistol; " and now, if we could only push back to Cumber- 
land, we'd lynch that etamal scoundrel of ours right away." 

"Uncouple the carriages quick, and save the luggage, then," said the 
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stoker; '^ there are luckily three baDdles of snow-shoes in the second 
Tan; with those on, you can get back to Wingrove in two hours, taking 
lamps, and keeping to the rails." 

" Wal, we'll do it, and reward this fellow," said Smiley; " for with- 
out him, Castle, here we should have been pretty smartly frizzled up, I 
guess ; it was a near go — ^yes, sir." 

Castle so incited the passengers that in a quarter of an hour the 
liiggage-van was saved; twenty of the most resolute men were mounted 
on snow-shoes, and the flying army, shouting and cheering, started on 
their journey, led by Smiley and his son-in-law. The rest remained to 
build up a shed from the charred timbers, and to light fires for the 
ladies and children. 

Two hours and a half later, the small band of snow-walkers entered 
the town of Wingrove, and pushed straight for the chief hotel. A dense 
crowd filled the streets, and torches waved below the central balcony 
under which three rival bands thundered out election tunes. Every 
window of the hotel was up, and, cold as the night was, was crowded 
with faces. 

Mr. Sawbridge was at the close of a powerful harangue. 

" Fellow-citizens," he said, " my motto is * rectitude.' Abe Lincoln's 
the man to protect our cause from the unhallowed touch of the Log 
Boiler. When Fame mounting her starry throne, and snatching at — 
shaU— 

^' Silence !" cried his partisans in the crowd, as the small band headed 
by Smiley and Castle shouted from below that they wanted the man 
who'd bribed people to set their train on fire. 

" Who is he ?" cried the mob; " where is he ?" 

"That is the man," said Smiley, pointing up to the orator; " hold 
him fast while I tell our story." 

He related it briefly but passionately. 

" There are twenty of us here can prove it; he hired a man to run 
us into the snow, and then bum the train. Take him to gaol. What 
punishment should such a man have, fellow-citizens ?" 

"Death!" roared a hundred angry voices; "fling him down to us. 
No gaol for him." 

They all knew Smiley, and the passengers were many of them their 
own townspeople. 

In vainOastle and Smiley supplicated for the unhappy man; the 
rest of the passengers were as inexorable as the mob. There was no 
use to waste a trial, they said; the man had deserved death, and he 
shouldn't have a chance of escape. 

It was swift justice; inexorable were the men. A few minutes more, 
and the body of the swindler swung from the hotel balcony, amidst a 
blaze of light, watched by a thousand fierce faces. 

" He was a bad lot>" said Smiley to Castle, as they turned away 
in horror from the yelling crowd; "but I wish he had had a fair trial, 
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and time to prepare for death. Yet we don't give a rattlesnake time ; 
and if he had got off, there*d have been more pison for someone else. 
It's the boys' way in Maryland, when their dander's np. I did think 
that fellow was one of the most etamal scoondrels that ever put two 
dollars together; but I never thought he'd have been so near running 
us off the line with that plaguey trick of his. But it didn't pay — ^no, 
siree — and so he found it." 

The swindler's unhappy wife was that night found dead in her bed 
at Cumberland ; whether she died by poison or heart-disease, was never 
clearly ascertained. Enormous de&Jcations were discovered in Saw- 
bridge's accounts, and the complicity of the station-master at Piedmont 
was clearly discovered. 

WALTBB THORNBUfiY. 
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ON STAGE COSTUME 

WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON MY LORD SYDNEY'S RESCRIPT 
BY OEOBQE AUaUSTUS BALA 



I WONDER on what particular morning of the last past month of January 
it was that the Lord High Chamberlain (not by any means to be con- 
founded with the Lord Great Chamberlain) woke up and found himself 
Virtuous. To me, to whom for many years the practice of virtue, com- 
biued with that of self-denial and asceticism, has been habitual, and I 
may say incessant, the manifestation of Purity in what has been termed 
the ** Lord Chamberlain's Charge" to the theatrical managers was pro- 
ductive of the sincerest gratification, not unmingled with lively astonish- 
ment. That the Lord High Chamberlain was wise, handsome, witty, 
refined, noble, wealthy, and splendidly attired — to say nothing of Lis 
accomplishment of waJking backwards on state occasions, a faculty he 
shares with his friends the managers, who further add to the feat the 
deft art of carrying a pair of lighted candles before Royalty,— of these 
things I had long been aware, but I had no idea that My Lord was sa 
Gk)od. How did it all come about? When did our Sydney first awaken 
to a conviction of the glaring improprieties of the costume worn by 
some actresses and many ballet-girls, and by a great many more stage- 
females who can neither act nor dance ? What long-latent feeling of 
decorum at last surged to the surface, and impelled his lordship to 
remonstrate with the directors of our dramatic temples on the sartorial 
naughtinesses exhibited behind the footlights ? Has any Boyal High- 
ness been shocked lately at the unseemly spectacle he may have wit- 
nessed through his double-barrelled opera-glass? Has any foreign 
Grand Duchess declared that she will not visit an English theatre again 
nntil the skirts of the ooryph^s are lengthened, or untU the young 
ladies who sing comic songs and dance '' breakdowns" in Mr. Bumand 
and Mr. Gilbert's extravaganzas have become less liberal in the display 
of their pectoral and femoral muscles, and in the suggestion of their 
ghitai maximif There must have been some cause for the sudden out- 
burst of prudery on the Chamberlain's part. Can it be that a Bishop 
has patronised, in disguise, the stalls at the Strand or the Gaiety, and 
has come away horrified at the revelations in the way of pink tights 
he has there had unfolded to him? The late Charles James Blomfield, 
we know, was fond of attending the Italian Opera ; but the Bight 
Beverend Prelate never stayed for the ballet. 

What the Lord Chamberlain has had to say to the managers of the 
theatres under his jurisdiction is known by all newspaper-readers — 

VOL. vin. H 
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and who is not a newspaper-reader nowadays ? I need not minatelj 
recapitulate the terms of his "charge." His Lordship has very tem- 
perately and politely hinted to the London impresarii that he considers 
the costume worn in many instances by females on the stage to be so 
indelicate as to border on the scandaloas. The eyil, he says, has been 
gradually augmenting, and is still growing. Many fathers and mothers, 
he adds, who are fond of the theatre as an amusement, will not consent 
to allow the juyenile members of their families to witness these indecent 
performances. In fine, the Chamberlain is anxious that the managers 
should take counsel with him and with themselves, to devise some 
means by which this "public scandal" may be abrogated. 

This remarkable I'escrfpt from the Lord Chamberlain's OflBce has set 
me cogitating somewhat deeply. I have been delving in my memory — 
and there are few pleasanter pastimes, on occasion, than bone-grubbing 
— and disinterring sundry old facts bearing on the costume adopted on 
the British Stage within my time.* Let me see if the temperate mar- 
shalling of these facts, and a brief statement of the thoughts they sug- 
gest, will not help me to decide, to my own satisfaction, if not to that 
cf my readers, three knotty questions : First, is the stage costume ac- 
tually worn scandalously indecent? Second, was the Chamberlain 
really called upon to remonstrate with the managers on the sumptuary 
license which prevails in some theatres ? Third and last, will his re- 
monstrance be of any avail; and will the managers forego the cakes 
and ale, and the ginger hot i* the mouth, with which they supply the 
frequenters of the private boxes and the stalls, because Lord Sydney is 
virtuous ? 

My personal remembrance of London theatres, both before and 
behind the scenes, stretches back just three -and -thirty years; but 
my mother was on the stage long before : she " came out" in the part 
of the Countess Almaviva, in the Marriage of Figaro (Vestris play- 
ing Sasanna), a* old Covent Garden Theatre, under Charles Kemble^s 
management, in the year 1827 : so that I was nearly bom in a prompt- 
box and christened by the call-boy. A great court lady lent my mamma 
her diamonds in order to enhance the splendour of her first appearance 
(which I am afraid was not very successful), and I remember that as a 
child I used to gaze long and wistfully upon the Countess Almaviva's 
portrait, life-size, in crayons, by Mr. Drummond. That was my first 
initiation into the mysteries of stage costume ; but increased ftmiliarity 
with matters theatrical very speedily convinced me that real diamonds 

• ** When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity I have enjoyed, I some- 
times sfty to myself, that, were the ofier made to me, I would eogage to ran again, 
from beginning to end, the same career. All I would ask should be the privilege 
of an author, to correct, in a second edition, the errors of the first. Were thi^, how- 
ever, denied me, still would I not decline the offer. But since a repetition of life 
cannot take place, there is nothing which, in my opinion, so nearly resembles It, 
as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, to render their remembrance more 
durable, commit them to writing." — ^Benjamin Frai^klin, Autobiography. 
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on the stage are a mistake, and tl^ the polygonal concaTes of jet called 
^'logies" (from the name, I apprehend, of a Mrs. Logie, a wonderfal old 
lady who used to go about to actors' and actresses' lodgings, selling 
those ornaments) shine with even greater brilliance in the garishly-lit 
theatre than do stones of the first water from the mines of the Brazils. 

I began to study stage costume rery sedulously in the year 1836, 
when the St. James's Theatre was first opened, under the proprietorship 
and management of the famous John Braham. I say that I studied it 
seduloaaly; for, happening to have a taste for drawing, I enthusiasti- 
cally reproduced every morning, in the "pexmy-plain-and-twopence- 
coloured" style, the beautiful dresses I had seen overnight. My task 
was a well-nigh incessant one, for my mother was a member of the 
operatic company of the theatre. I had a brother who was a clerk in 
the box-office ; we lived in King-street, St. James's, opposite the play- 
house, and it tended rather towards keeping us (the junior branches of 
the fiunily) qoiet, and economising fire and light at home, if we went to 
the play about four or five times a- week, and at the conclusion of the 
performance trotted round to the stage-door to fetdi our mamma home 
to supper. I can assure you that persons moving in quite respectable 
dreles of society were accustomed, in the year 1836, to sup— -some- 
times on pickled sabnon, occasionally on tripe; and I have known really 
estimable people who have even dnmk half-and-half without derogating 
in any marked degree from theit social status. 

This, howerer, is a '* pantechnicon,^' as Artemus Ward used to call 
a parenthesis. Let me go bac^ to my costumes. The St. James's 
opened, to the best of my reooUection, with Dr. Ame's old-fashioned, 
but infinitely-melodious, opera of Artaaerxes, A kind of Bloomsbury 
Mosart, I take it, that Mus. Doc. Don't you know the soft, sweet, 
kindly feeling whidti comet over you when you hear BaUi^ haUil or 
// mie iewro? Well, I always feel the same kind of old-world 
^spooniness" when I listen to "In in&ncy our hopes and fears," or 
''Monster, away!" Let those who list pant for the •* music of th? 
flsture,'* give me the music of the past; and old Jerusalem the Qolden^ 
and the First Temple, and Miriam's timbrel and David's psaltery. 
We opened with Artax&rxes. The admirable Miss Bainforth was the 
Mandane ; unless I am much mistaken, that excellent English prima 
dmma so fiir defrared to the ideas then current with respect to ancient 
Penian costume, as to don beneath her richly "logied" tunic a pair ci 
Turkish trousers. I know that Miss Julia Smith, who played Ar- 
taxerxes, also wore snch elongated knickerbockers; but they were the 
disereetest ''bags" imaginable: they were " mentionables," not '^un- 
mentionables." They were of some textile fabric, richly embroidered, 
thick enough to suppress the slightest suggestion of the shape of the 
limbs which they incased. In fact, they were but an orientalised version, 
much bespangled, of the white-muslin drawers, with frills round the 
ankles, which big schoolgirls used to wear in the year '36. Nowadays, 
if I am to believe the evidence thrust under my nose in the carte-de' 
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vistte Bhops, when a young lady condescends to wear Turkish trousers, 
she has them made of the thinnest gauze in order that there may not 
be the slightest mistake about the conformation of the legs within. 
Autres temps, autres nuBurs. A numerous male and female chorus lent 
their aid to the derelopment of the woes of Mandane and the villany of 
Arbaces (Braham himself played the flagitious satrap) ; but the fair 
choristers made no display of their pedal extremities. I suppose, in 
'69, if it were proposed to revive Artaxerxes, that great things would be 
done in the way of spectacle, and that an incidental ballet would be 
interpolated, in which at least a hundred bayaddres in salmon-coloured 
fleshings would disport themselves in Sahara waltz-like gyrations, or 
after the manner of poses plastiques gone mad. 

Besides Artaxerxes, we had a number of other operas at the St. 
James's: English versions of La Dame Blanche^ Le Domino Noir^ Le 
PosUllon de Longfumeau, and D Amhassadrice. There were no legs in 
any of those pieces. There was an opera, too, called the Village Co- 
quettes, ostensibly offering a grand opportunity for a pastoral divertisse- 
ment with plenty of leg. This Village Coquettes was, for a wonder, a 
purely original work. The composer of the music was John HuUah. 
Mr. Braham enacted the part of a tyrannical game-preserving and 
tenant- evicting squire, in a scarlet-velvet tunic and: top- boots. Mr. 
W. Bennett, J believe, came on in front of a " carpenter's scene," and 
sang a charming ballad about " Autumn leaves." A minor rSle was 
apportioned to a young man, who, although a wonderfal musician, an 
accomplished artist, and a ripe humorist, seemed to have made a 
slight mistake in adopting the stage as a profession: John Parry 
junior I think they called him, then. And the libretto of the ViUage 
Coquettes was the work of another young man, at that time frequently 
to be seen behind the scenes of the St. James's, and whose long silky 
auburn hair, high black-satin stock, and crimson-velvet waistcoat may 
be familiar to you in a portrait painted by Mr. Daniel Maclise. Ary 
Scheffer and William Powell Frith have painted him since. They called 
him Charles Dickens. Any legs yet ? Well, the charming Mrs. Stirling, 
then in the spring-time of her beauty and genius, — she is in its golden 
autumn now, — came to us, and performed the part of a brigand in a 
dramatised version of Alexander Dumas's novel of Pascal Bruno. I 
am constrained to admit that in this picturesquely felonious character 
Mrs. Stirling not only wore a steeple-crowned hat with particoloured 
streamers, and a jacket plentifully decorated with silver sugar-loaf 
buttons, but that she likewise made manifest her legs, which were de- 
corated with the customary criss-cross ligaments so dear to the dandy 
brigand, and that she wore finally — well, this is a candid article — 
a pair of brown-velvet breeches.* Those small-clothes created a sen- 
sation ; but, pshaw ! in this high-pressure age they would be voted 

♦ Yes, sir, " breeches." I wiU not caU them " continuations" or " galligaskins." 
The Lord Chamberlain has just solemnly informed all gentlemen who purpose at- 
tending her Majesty's lev^ and drawing-rooms that they may wear" black silk- 
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tame imd BpiritJess. They were as decorous as John Thomas the 
footman's plash. Bemember that in 1836 we were an unsophisti- 
cated race. Only twenty years had elapsed since, according to Lord 
Byron, the town had gone mad after Madame Catalani in pantaloons ; 
but^ bless you! Gatalani*s nether garments would be accounted the 
Blo¥FB8t of the slow by a generation which has tolerated a Menken, 
and which applauds a Finette. Shortly after we had been favoured 
with the presence of Mrs. Stirling, I think Miss P. Horton came to 
delight the playgoers of King -street, St. James's. Miss Horton had 
ahready played Ariel in the Tempest; and that dainty spirit, as you 
may be perfectly aware, has legs. But tell me, unprejudiced critic, 
are there not legs and legs ? I may boast that I have seen the best this 
age has furnished. Not alone at the St. James's, but at the Opera, and 
at the two (then) patent theatres of CoYent Garden and Drury Lane, at 
the Surrey, and at the Olympic. I have studied legs lyrical, legs dra- 
matic, legs choregraphic, the pride of the age, the wonder and admira* 
tion of contemporaries. Your Boyal Highness, you are a mighty 
prince ; your name is a tower of strength. You are greater than the 
great Vance, and the jollity of the jolly Nash is dull and gloomy in 
comparison with the radiance of your smile. You are handsome and 
young and rich ; you are the gilt axle-box on Fortune's wheel ; you 
can do wellnigh everything which it is in the power of mortal prince 
to do ; but you were not bom in the year 1836, and you never saw the 
1^8 of Madame Yestris. Those members were then in their fall bloom. 
On raffolait de ces jambes-ld. Cunning artists modelled them in wax ; 
and the instep and ankle of the incomparable Eliza Bartolozzi were 
visible, under a glass-case, in a shop-window in the Quadrant. Nor 
was Yestris less captivating when she inwrapped her delicate tHn(e and 
fibula in the '' tongs" or trousers of modem life. There was an extra- 
vaganza — poor old Moncrieff's, I think — called Giovanni in London; 
and therein Yestris played the Don, who prematurely went to the Deuce, 
but came back again, and played all manner of pranks in the British 
metropolis. Yestris, as Giovanni, had to fight a duel, I remember, in 
the course of this piece. I can see her now, in a braided military 
tunic, — the very waist of the garment was a thing to go crazy about, 
— a pair of undress military overalls with a broad stripe of gold-lace 
down the seam, and the most ravishing pair of black-satin boots with 
pointed toes that eyes ever beheld. Patent leathers were not then 
invented ; but dandies sometimes varnished their boots with a pecu- 
liar sticky blacking that smelt like cold pine-apple rum and water, and 
when dry had a very brilliant lustre. I imagine that there was a good 
deal of saccharine matter in this varnish ; for if you happened to enter 
a drawing-room where there was a King Charles's spaniel, the affec* 



velvet breeches ;*' and after the deliberate sanction given by the Landmi Gazette 
and Lord Sydney *b sign-manual to the long-discredited but soundly- Saxon word 
" breeches," who shaU make me afraid, or oonviot me of coaneness? 
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bionate animal iiBiially lioked all the blacking off yonr boots before yon 
took leave. 

My Lord, yon were a graye and reyerend Bignior once : — Ohairman 
of Qnarter-SesBiosB, thrower-ont of Dis-establiBhrnent Bills in the House 
of Peers, ntterer of awfhl jeremiads touching on the encroachments of 
an nnscrupnloas democracy, at the annual festival of the Opodeldoc 
Agricultaral Association. Yon smile benignantly on the Midnight Meet- 
ings and Mr. Stabb ; Exeter Hall and the Qaashiboo Missions look np 
to you lovingly; you have read a paper upon stone corkscrews foond in 
the Drift before a local Architectural Association ; and you have written 
a book upon the scriptural topography of the Land of Nod. You are 
respectable — in the sense applied to respectability in Voltaire's tra- 
gedies ; I don't mean in that of keeping a gig. You are periodi* 
cally troubled with the gout ; you live in Grosvenor-square ; and you 
are thus rapidly becoming venerable. But three-ond-thirty years ago, 
my Lord, you were very well known about town as the Honourable 
Slapton Pitzbanger. You were in the Blues. You consorted with the 
Waterfords, the Waldegraves, and the Beresfords. You knew Deaf 
Burice. You patronised Stunning Joe Banks. You were one of the 
pillars of Limmers's coffee-room. Once you got into a little trouUe, 
together with certain other wild bloods about town, for painting a 
policeman all over a lively pea-green, binding him hand and foot, and 
lowering him into an area in Bloomsbnry-square. You lost a good 
many thousand pounds at Crockford's. You were a great frequenter 
of the theatres. My Lord, you must remember the legs of Mrs. Honey 
when she played Cupid. There were legs to dream of, legs to swear 
^7s legs to ^^te Bonnets about. We did write sonnets about them in 
the year '86. 

And the legs of the enchanting Nesbitt ! Many of those who read 
these pages may remember Lady Boothby's legs in Eosalind. Later 
came Miss Helen Faucit in the same part; and I am delighted to say 
that not more than three years ago, straying inadvertently into the 
stalls of Drury-lane Theatre, I had the pleasure to listen to the musical 
intonation of Mrs. Theodore Martin in Rosalind, and to see, peeping 
from beneath the modestest of tunics, the legs of which I had long pre- 
served so pleasant a remembrance. Legs clad in gray hosen, I appre- 
hend ; graceful legs, intelligent legs ; legs which might have formed fit 
shafts for the pedestals Sir John Suckling tells us of, in his ballad upon 
a wedding : the feet which, beneath the petticoat, ^* stole in and ont, 
like little mice," as though they feared the light. Gome back, honest 
and inoffensive legs of yore ; legs that meant no harm, legs that sng- 
gested no impure thought. Oome back. Ton and Imogen^ Viola and — 
no, not Portia; for though clad in forensic costume, the young Daniel 
come to judgment, who pleaded before the seignory of Venice, had, 
to outward seeming, no more legs than the Queen of Spain has. (By 
the bye, poor Isabel Segunda must have legs, for she ran away nimbly 
enough the other day.) Come back, Polly Marshall, in Puck ; oome 
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back, GeaI^Uii, in Ohmry and Fcm-star ; come back, Forteacae, in Nooto 
mabal ; oome back, Emma Stanley, in Cleopatra tbe dihardmr (Wright 
was Antony) ; and come back, ever-memoiable Mrs. £eeley, in Jack Shep- 
paid, in Oliver Twisty in Bobin Hood, in the Xoimg Bcamp (Boiife'g 
Qamin de Parw). In all theee parts, legs shone and breecbbb were 
more or less apparent, and nobody wae shocked, for there was notbii^ 
to be shodced at. Celeste, again, in male attire, was a perfect, pro* 
fbrnnd, and parely artistic study. There seem to me to be in Europe 
at the present moment only two actresses m acimU^ who ean assume 
the attire of tbe ruder sex with the success pso?erbiaUy attributed to 
Peg Woffington, who, in JSUr Harry Wildair, was so finished a yoong 
spark that she made all the women in love with her, and all the men 
jeaiooe. Those two aetfeases are Tirginie D^jasset and Sarah Woolgar ; 
hat, alas, D^jaaet mnst be nearly eighty years <old by fchis time ; and 
Mn. Alfred Mellon (whose recent asanmption of <maie attire in MmU 
Origio was meat fascinating) is but rarely suited with parts fitted to 
show her gracious capacaly. 

B^Jiracing my steps a little, let nte remark that at tiie ^period I hare 
selected .as aataxiingnpotnt bx these experiences — thvee-«ad4ihirty years 
since — the vogue of " hnrlesques*' ami ^'extrav^gBBzas" was just com- 
meneing. At ttie Olympic, under Testris's mani^ement. Fiancee aoad' 
C9iarle8 DsEnee were writing deligfatfully polished and witty travesties 
of elasvcal stories. At the St. James's we tried first some of the old 
barlftsqnes of the Oeorgian era, such as Tom 7%«in^,-^the lamented 
Harley was Lord Griflsk, a grand performaaouoe ; and the part of either 
Noodle or Doodle was played by Mr. Alfred Wigan, — and Mida^ Gard- 
ner« a low oomedia& of infinite homonr— or was it Adam Leffler, the 
h€u»Qt — playing Pan. But speedily tiieseold-world satires were banished 
fipom Jte. Braham's boards by the adineat of a yonng burlesque-writer, 
almost as witty as, but a gi«eat deal drcdler than, Flaneh& This new 
dramatosge was a briefless barrister, who had recently oome to eon* 
^derable ^ef as proprietor of a cloud of cheap periodicals, comprisii^ 
flooh aunes m Th$ Wag, The Ghost, and Tb0 EvamffeUcal Penny Maga- 
zine. He lived to become a writer (»f leading^articles fi)r the Tames, a 
kading eentnbiitor to Pwfwh, and a very clear4fteaded and impartial 
atipendiaiy magistrate. His name was Gilbert Abbott A'Beckett ; and 
I own thsit it was not without a oBrioBS thrill that I read, a few days 
sinoe, a neiice of the production, at tJiis saoaie St. Jnnes'a Theatre, of 
some blood-and- thunder melodrama by Gilbert A' Beckett, his son. Mr. 
A*Beckett wrote for the St. James's an amusing bit of drollery called 
The Revolt of (he Workhouse, or (he Parish Revolution, and an especially 
ff^flaing extravaganza founded on Shakespeare's King John. Now, 
neither in the 01ym{no nor in the St. James's barlesques, nor in the 
eognate bnfFooneries at the Strand, where the laie Mr. W. J. Hammond 
played (I think) Othello and Macbeth " travestie,"* was the feminine 
leg brought into any kind of undue promin^ce. Now and then, 
when the proper conduct of the piece required it, the part of a page 
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was played by a young lady, and she wore the traditional page's dress 
— ^a tunic reaching fairly to the knees, and tights. Nobody dreamt of 
there being anything even remotely approaching indecorum in such 
assumptions. The ordinary acting repertory of the stage likewise sanc- 
tioned tne enactment of a certain number of male characters by females. 
Acis, for example, in the operatic spectacle of Acts and Galatea^ so sump 
tuously produced by Mr. Macready a few years later than 1836, wore, ne- 
cessarily, fleshings. Oberon, when Vestris gave the Midsummer'Nighfs 
Dream at Covent Garden, was in a tunic and tights. In comedies and 
farces the " singing chambermaid" was occasionally called upon to play 
*' breeches parts.** There was the Little Jockey^ and another piece, the 
name of which I cannot recall, but in which a young lady appears in an 
undress cavalry uniform, and horsewhips the dramatia persona all round. 
But here the development of legs halted. A corps de ballet was by no 
means, ^as it is now, a regular and indispensable adjunct to every dra- 
matic troupe. At the great theatres, ballet-girls were only temporarily 
** taken on" for the Easter spectacles and the Christmas pantomimes ; 
and I have witnessed very many pantomimes without any ballet-danc- 
ing at all beyond the saltatory exercitations which are de ri^^ueur with 
Columbine. Mr. Edward Fitzball, in his diverting autobiography, 
tells us of the sensation created at some minor London theatre, some 
time during the twenties, by ''beautifal French dancers" in short 
skirts. The late Mr. Maddox, at the Princess's Theatre in 1841, was 
nearly the first manager of a purely English theatre to organise a corps 
de ballet as a permanent addition to his establishment Yet he had but 
a dozen ballet-girls and six " coryphees" — sylphides who perform their 
evolutions in the first rank of the dancers. At other theatres it was 
customary to engage a male and female dancer ; such as Mr. Oilbert 
and Miss Ballin, or "Master" and Miss Marshall, for instance — ^if they 
were married, or brother and sister, as was frequently the case, so much 
the better. They danced unobtrusive j^o^ de deux between the pieces, and, 
as heretofore, nobody was shocked. Later, at Drury Lane, the late Mr. 
Alfred Bann (I seem to be talking of the late Mr. Everybody) established 
a succursal to his operatic performances in the shape of a numerous, 
splendid, and well-trained corps de balM, It must be remembered that 
he produced such terpsichorean chefsSauvre as La Sylphide and La 
jolie Fille de Oand^ and that he brought forward such remarkable premiers 
si^ts as Sophie Fuoco and LuciUe Grahn.* Yet^ for all his brilliant 

* What a remarkable circumstance it ia that the French, who hare poaseesed 
for more than two hundred years a liberally-endowed National Conservatory of 
Dancing, should have giyen us bo very few first-rate female dancers I Taglioni, 
Oerrito, Ferraris, Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, were Italians; Fanny and Herminie 
BUsler, Sophie Fuoco, were Qermans ; LucUle Grahn was a Dane ; Perea Nena a 
Spaniard, and Bagdanoff a Russian. I can only cite Duvemay and Plunkett as 
coming from France ; and the latter was of Irish extraction. On the other hand, 
aU the best male ballet- piasters— VestriSy D^Egville, Coulon, Perrot, St L6on, 
Anatole— have been Frenchmen. The fact would seem to be that the French are 
better teachers than executants. 
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background of dallensie^ Mr. Bunn never " went in*' for " leg pieces" 
simply as snch ; nor in the terrible indictment framed against him by 
the writers in Punch, and which he met with a more terrible rejoinder, 
was any specific charge of sanctioning indecency in costume bronght 
against him. 

A few words, ere I leave the stage costumes of the past, may be 
devoted to Her Majesty's Theatre. I can remember the Italian Opera- 
house under the management of Mr. Monk Mason, of Mr. Laporte, 
and of Mr. Lumley. Then came the great Costa and Persiani se- 
cession, and the bifurcation of operatic interests, and a cloud of 
new men, Beales, Delafields, E. T. Smiths, Maplesons, e iutii quanti, I 
need scarcely point out to a lyrical habitiii that the Italian opera can- 
not get on without a certain amount of leg. Sir, I have seen the de- 
licious legs of Marie Malibran in FideUo. JudiceSf twenty-two years 
have elapsed since, at Co?ent Garden (the old, not the new theatre), I 
first saw Alboni in the green-velvet tunic and white-silk tights of Mafieo 
Orsini, and in the black-satin trunk-hose of the young cavalier — I have 
forgotten his name — in Maria di Rohan, who sings ^^Per nan iatar al 
iKSwr Sir, I have seen the legs of Brambilla as Pippo. 

Sir, there is a "leg part," I believe, in the Huguenots; there is one 
in Anna Bolma; there is one in Semiaramide; there is one in Orfeo; 
there is one in the Oassza Ladra. I never saw Giulia Grisi's legs ; she 
was the Queen of Spain, and was legless. She was Norma; and when 
a Druidess showed her legs, she was as irrecoverably lost as a vestal 
virgin who had let the fire out. In the Figlia del Reggimenio, and 
in the year 1851, just the slightest suspicion of Jenny Lind's ankles, 
clad in white stockings, was visible. But the curtain of devout domes* 
ticity very speedily dropped over that pretty sight. The Opera ballet 
remained, and in that department you may think, you heedless 
and inconsequent young man of the period, that the female leg was 
rampant. I declare that it was not. There are still extant, in biscuit- 
china, two charming statuettes of Taglioni and Fanny Ellsler. One is 
on view to this day, if I mistake not, at a porcelain warehouse in the 
Strand, and yon may buy it for a trifling matter of six guineas. Go 
and look at it^ young man. Look also at the full-length portraits of 
the great ballet-dancers of yore, which Chalon used to draw, which 
Lane lithographed, and Mitchell published. Look at the noble group 
of the Pas de Quatre, the grandeist choregraphic achievement perhaps 
that the world has ever seen, and which was devised by the accom- 
plished Mr. Lumley as a crowning attraction to his '* Long Thursdays" 
— ^the group which Mr. John Gilbert drew, more than twenty years 
since, for the Illustrated London News.^ Study these monuments of 
bygone stage costumes, and you must be fain to admit that the ballet^ 
dancers of a generation since dressed decently, and that although the 

* The original sketch for this remarkable drawing was made, I believe, by a 
clever Frenchman named Guys, and when I saw it, in 1847, was in the possession 
of Albert Smith.^ 
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rapid movementfi of the dance made brevitj of aldrt a tbing of necea- 
sity, there waa a yaat differenoe betwe^ the fair profeaaora of the 
poetry of motion of that epoch, and the shameleas jades who caper now 
at our theatres and mnsic-halls, in attire so scandalons, and with ges« 
tnre so abandoned, that were they Egyptian AlnU or GhawazUy they 
wonld very speedily find themaelyes the objects of the attentions of the 
police of Grand Cairo. Yet, snbdned as was the ballet of the past in 
comparison with that of the {»*e8ent, it was sufficient to shock the not 
Yery sqaeamish Theodore Hook, who described the petticoats of ballet- 
girls aa '* fringes to their stays ;" and it absolntely horrified Thomas 
Carlyle, who onoe went to the Opera, and drew an ^palling picture 
of semi-nnde yonng women ^' ccMnmaiided to atand on one leg, in the 
Devirs name." Gerrito's petticoats wonld be called prudishly lengthy 
now ; yet wh«i Cerrito went to St. Petersbnrg, the kind Empress of 
Sussia (NichoWs Czarina) sent for her, and begged her ^^€^all»n§er un 
peu 968 juponsJ' times, manners ! That Czarina's son came to Paris 
in 1867, and, while yet his trardlUig- boots were green, he hurried to 
see Schneider '< kicking up behind and befoue." And the Crown-Prince 
of Sweden, they say, fell desperately in Ioto with Cora Pearl, who 
*' came out" — but Tery speedUy went in agwtn — as Cupidon, being 
mainly attired in a pair of blne-asEtin boots and diamonds. 

I leare my starting-point, '36, from which I have striyen not to wan- 
der, save when argument imperatively demanded m digreesiye illustration. 
I was taken abroad, to school, and had nothing more to do with theatres 
uniil the year 1841, when, two members of my family happening to be 
engaged at the Princess's Theatre, I used to go behind the scenes, and 
for two or three years I spent my evenings at the wings, in the green- 
room, or in the ''flies," very nearly every night that the theatre was 
open. I have a dim remembrance of a slim, fair, handsome lad in a 
doak, who used to come bdiind the scenes, too, pretty freqaentiy, 
wiith a portfolio under his arm, in which portfolio he would make, from 
time to time, notes with a pencil Unless I gravely err, the slim lad 
has grown up to be a Boyal Aoademiciaa of great renown, and by the 
name of John Everett Millais. All our plajbills at the Princess's, 
between 1841 and 1843, are tolerably well graven in my memory. 
We played operas, ballets, comjedies, tragedias, faroea, everything. 
A'Beokett^ Albert Smith, Charles Eenney, wrote burlesques for us. 
Our ladies sometimes showed their legs, but we had no '' leg pieces.'' 
The Venus de' Medici didn't troll nigger-songs, and the Venus of Milo 
didn't indulge in " breakdowns." Neither the Medioean Venus nor die 
of Milo are popular now. 'Tis the Callii^gian Aphrodite that rules 
the world dramatic. It was at the Princess's during this time that 
Eug^ie <}arcia was prima dofina in an extended repertoire of Italian 
operas ^'done into English;" that Tom Tfanmb, accompanied by his 
" guardian," P. T. Barnum, made his first bow before an English public; 
that Wright and the Keeleys and Walter Lacy and Oxberry set houses 
in a roar with their infinite wit and drollery. Then I went away fix)m 
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the PrinoeBB-B to school again, for two or three years, and I came back 
in 1846 as a "professional" — ^not as an actor; I never pat on stage 
oostmne or ventured on the boards but once, and that was as an ama- 
teur, for the benefit of a friend. I remember that I didn't know what 
to do with my arms and legs, and that the principal impression on my 
mind was tliat I was standing on a remarkably small qoadrangolar 
island of deal board, in the midst of a blazing sea of gas. The pro- 
fesfldonal avocations I performed at the Princess's in '46 included asnst- 
anee in the painting-room — the bine part of many radiant Italian skies, 
and the white portion of many stone walls on several ''fiats" and 
"drops," are dne to my pencil — the copying of pieces from the authors' 
mamiBcript, and the '' parts" thereof the translating of pieces from the 
French, the conducting of a considerable amonnt of the managerial cor- 
respondence; the filling- up of "orders," the composition of adver- 
tisements for the newspapers, and the occasional taking of checks at 
the doors at night. These various services were remunerated at the 
modest rate of fifteen shillinp a- week : not a very splendid salary, you 
may opine ; but I know 1 liTed very comfortably on my little stipend, 
owed no man aught, generally had a few pence left on Saturdays to 
spend at a bookstall — how I "saved-np" to buy Simson's Euclid I a 
work which to this day is to me as delightful reading as the Arabian 
Nigki» — and was, altogether, as jolly as a sandboy. When there was 
any surplus, I was very glad (bdng always an admirer of the sex) to 
share twopenny worth of almond-rock with a ballet-girl. I have a lurk* 
ing fondness for the " rock" even now — preferring that " nubbly" sort 
whkdi disint^irates in your mouth in soft splinters ; but I fear that 
the modem ballet-girl to whom I offisred my homages would expect 
several diamond bracelets and a brougham and pair. Dana un grmier 
qtion est him d vingt ana. But I was not twenty in '46 ; and, dear 
B^ranger, in this artificial age young men of twenty want more than 
fifteen shillings a-week« They smoke, and wear {rilated watchgnards, 
and ** spoon" over the young ladies at the luncheon-bars. 

The reader may imagine ibaty fired by the noble example of Father 
Newman and the Bight Honourable Mr. Gladstone, I am inditing a 
'' chapter of autobiography" in lieu of an essay on stage costume ; but 
my object in publishing this paper is simply to mark from actufd ex- 
perience, and from what my own eyes have seen, the different phases 
of stage manners which have occurred within my time. For instance, 
daring my second sojourn at the Princess's we brought out the Mid^ 
sumrner-NighiB Dream — ^Yestris in her old part of Oberon, Harley as 
Bottom, with a great deal of baUet-spectacle added thereto. Macready 
came, and we produced Henry Taylor's noble play of Philip van Ari»^ 
vddey which was splendidly '' monnted," and was all but damned. James 
Wallack — ^most genial and most gentlemanly of melodramatic actors-— 
came and played Massaroni in the Brigand^ and Dan Omsar da Bazan^ 
and Monaeigrmir. Charles Mathews sustained a score of his best 
charactera. Anna ThUlon entranced us in the Orawn Diamonds and 
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the Siren. My familiarity with theatricals was not confined to one 
house. When my manager gave me a holiday, I begged an order from 
some dramatic friend, and went to the play somewhere else. Did not 
the waiter at the Albion, when hs had a holiday, spend it in helping 
a friend, another waiter, to lay knives and forks at the London Tavern? 
I went about to the " Garden" and the *' Lane," to the Surrey and the 
" Vic," to the Lyceum and the Strand ; not idly or in quest of new 
amusement, however, but actuated by a then very stem and definite 
purpose, for I was determined to be an artist, and sketched everything 
that came in my way: legs included. Good lack! there is a pretty 
Life Academy on view now every night at the playhouses. 

But the Fates determined that theatres and I were to part com- 
pany. Whatever the Eevolution of 1848 could have had to do with 
me I was never able satisfactorily to determine ; but it is certain that 
from the political convulsion in question I must date my divorce both 
from the stage and from pictorial art. The first I abandoned, and 
the second — owing to one of my eyes going out of town, and declining 
to come back — abandoned me. Like many other men, unsuccessful 
through misfortune or through incompetence in some recognised and 
remunerative calling, I took up the trade of the younger son of the 
younger brother, of the discharged serving-man and the ostler trade- 
fallen, of the "stickit stibbler" and the uncertificated bankrupt. I 
don't mean, by this, that I enlisted in the army, or became a school- 
master, or took to selling coals and com on commission. No ; I 
" turned Author." 

I am, as things go at present, about as bad a playgoer as any member 
of the Serious Classes could well desire to see. Did theatrical managers 
depend on me for patronage, or look to my transactions with the box- 
book-keeper in the way of stalls and private boxes as a means of re- 
plenishing their treasuries, they would find that they were leaning on 
the rottenest of reeds, and very speedily discover themselves in Basing- 
hall-street. It is possible that you may assume from the foregoing 
avowal that I am in the habit of making use of the facilities which a 
slight connection with literature and journalism may afford me to 
satisfy my theatrical longings cheaply, and go to the play for nothing. 
Yet I think that it is with extreme rarity that I trouble my good friends 
the managers for gratuitous admissions. Now and again an urgent 
appeal is made to me to write to Mr. So-and-so for a box, and with 
courteous promptitude the ticket I have asked for is sent. Then I have 
a hurried dinner, attended by I know not what vague odour of violet- 
powder and warm frizzling-tongs. Then I am deprived of my post- 
prandial cigar, and am dressed up in an absurd mockery of the 
attire of an undertaker who has a waiter for a twin brother. After- 
wards I am crammed into a four-wheeled cab, and on arriving at my 
unhappy destination I have a row with the cabman. Then I stumble 
into a huge gas-lit hall, and wander up and down corridors smelling of 
wet plaster, and breakneck staircases, until at last I am pushed into 
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a square hole, one side of which being open reveals the stage and 
anditorinm of a theatre ; and there for four or five mortal hoars, sullen 
in conseqoence of my coat, and panting with indigestion, I am com- 
pelled to listen to a pack of people talking nonsense, and to whom, as in 
the case of the bore in a black gown who preaches sermons, there is no 
right of reply. I differ with almost everything the people on the stage 
say ; but if I were to argue the point with them, there would be a com- 
motion in the house, and I should be turned out. I hate the horribly 
uncomfortable chair on which I am made to sit, when I should like to 
be lying on a sofa, reading the last number of the Edinburgh E^iew, and 
thinking how much more intellectually gifted I am than the gentle- 
man who wrote that exhaustive article on the disendowment of the 
Irish Church. I hate the Jewish family in the next box, who, I feel 
persuaded, have come in with an " order" as I have. I fancy whifb 
of the perfume of bear's-grease mingled with fried iish coming from 
that box. I chafe at the diamond shirt-studs of the Hebrew in the 
corner ; and at the dingy white-kid gloves of the giggling daughters 
of Jewry, who are craning their necks round the comer in an attempt 
to espy who the occupants of my box may be. I hate the bald-headed 
man in the box on the opposite side of the house, who levels his 
opera-glass at me or my belongings. I hate the dirty red-and-white 
opera-cloaks in the dress-circle, the monstrous tawdry head-dresses, the 
sham bracelets and necklaces; the five hundred temporarily animated 
wax dummies from the hairdressers' shops in the Burlington Arcade, 
simpering like one; the conceited creatures in the stalls, standing up to 
stroke their beards and show their watchguards. I hate the grinning 
acquaintance whose eye has lighted on me — ^he has been going to the 
play with orders any time these thirty years — and who comes round and 
knocks at the door of my box, and— confound him*! — stops an hour 
there. Jf I were to meet that man in the street, I shouldn't know him, 
unless indeed he were in evening dress, with a white cravat like the 
wall of a Spanish convent; and that costume I believe is not habitually 
worn in foro, nox in broad daylight. His name is Toothly — ^Gumbo 
Toothly. He says he was at school with me; I don't believe him. At 
my school we wore rags — not swallow-tailed coats and white cravats. 
He overflows with theatrical chit-chat. What rubbish the piece is I 
Don't I remember Bosville in the part of which Toobey — the over- 
weening puppy! — has made such a mess? Have I noticed that Miss 
De Cobblewobble is getting old and fat? Aren't little Eate St. Maur's 
legs stunning? I remember the St. Maur? Yes; I remember her. 
Her name is Pugsby, and her mother used to keep a coal-and-potato 
shed in MifTs-court, Oxford-market. Gumbo Toothly goes away, but 
my torture continues. I am under a perpetual nervous apprehension 
that I shall drop my opera-glass on the head of the man who plays the 
H[)ig drum in a comer of the orchestra. He is a happier man than I, for 
he has many bars' rest. It is only occasionally that he gives the big 
dram a thwack. He can read the last edition of the evening paper. 
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He can take snnff ; and between the actg be files out of the orchestra, 
with a flock of friendly fiddlers, into sabterranean regions beyond the 
stage. I know where he is going. He is bound for the taTem '' used" 
by the band, and there he will regale on cold gin-and-water. So the 
dreadful night wears through. At last hope comes in the shape of the 
''tag," and is consummated by the fall of the green curtain ; and then 
come the ceremonies of riiawling, and looking for one's hat, which 
Gumbo Toothly is pretty sure to haire crushed under the weight of his 
overcoat, or stamped out of shape with one of his big patent-leather 
boots — ^he wears the largest dress-boots in London — during the hour he 
inflicted himself upon me. Then I am hustled and jostled and buffeted 
by a yawning crowd of people thnmging out of the theatre, and have 
smelling-bottles poked in my eyes, and fans dug into my ribs, until I 
struggle out of.^e heated atmosphere of the playhouse into the raw 
atmosphere of the yestibule, where I stand cooling my heels and laying 
a fine foundation for bronchitis, fbr half-an-hour, till the third link- 
man I have bribed — ^two I have already fee'd unsucoessfally — ftBtches 
me another four-wheeled cab with a drunken driver. I envy the honest 
rogue his inebriety, for he has been enjoying himself widi Tom and 
Bill, and has not been compelled to go to the play. 

'' The Countess of Dol<h*um's carriage stops the way ;" '' Mrs. Pel- 
ham Yillars's carriage." Thai is Mrs. Pelham YillarB, I know ; the 
appalling woman with the hooked beak, like that of Mr. Milton's war- 
chariot, protruding from the scarlet hood of her opera-cloak. I know 
her two shrewish daughters : lone, who bores you with Dr. Colenso on 
the Pentateuch, and Idonea> who yowls Schubert's Wanderer until you 
look upon Eensal Green as a happy home. / know Mrs. Pelham. She 
doesn't speak to me now, and calls me a Philistine; but didn't she 
render my life a torment to me ten years ago with her three- volume 
novel, Quashiana^ er the Quadroon of Dutch Chiiana f Couldn't I recom- 
mend it to Messrs. Longman, or Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street? Li 
vain did I teil this Witch of Endor of the south-western district that 
I didn't know either Murray or Longman, — who, under a peer or a 
prelate, does? — and that they never published three-volume novels. 
Didn't she ask me to one of her Thursdays, and introduce me to BofP 
of the Truefitt Fine-Arts Club, who asked me what I thought of Prim- 
aticcio — wither Primaticcio! — and Scofl', the man who is always writ- 
ing essays in the Pre-Adamih Review, puffing the etchings of his Mend 
Hoff, the eminent corn-cutter, who, exhamted by his pedicural labours, 
took to the needle and the aqua fortis, and produced a number of 
grubby scratches on copper, which Scoff declares to be finer than any- 
thing Rembrandt ever achieved ? Ah, / know Mrs. P. V. Didn't she 
make me go through a portfolio containing seventy-seven photographs 
of the Ruins of Palmyra? Isn't she the philanthropist who is getting- 
up private theatricals for the benefit of the Penitent Maories? Isn't* 
she Borrioboola Gha doubled with Delia Crusca, and with a dash of 
Bloomensm and the Pricieusee RidicuUef To know Mrs. Pelham 
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Tiliars, and to be subject to her dolefhl incantations, is to go into 
what is called *^ society/' I wonld sooner keep a stall in the Soho 
Bazaar, cr listen fire nights a-week to Wagner's Tannhduaer^ than 
renew the Yillarian acquaintance. Araant, carred proboscis ! Thank 
Astrsea, here is the rend linkman and the four- wheeled cab ! I hare 
another row with the cabman, and I have had a few words with some- 
body else, before I reach my hnmble domicile. Of course my latch- 
key has become plugged-up with the inscmtable fluff of the waistcoat- 
pocket ; of course, when I hare ordered a lobster for supper, there are, 
on this particular night, no lobsters to be had nearer than the Bight of 
Benin; of course I find three letters on the table, one containing a 
request from Messrs. Sharpies, Marrables, and Scragdon for the imme- 
diate payment of eighty- seyen pounds ten shillings and threepence, 
" with five shillings for this application ;" another (anonymous), enclos- 
ing a neat little criticism ii'om the Walton-on-the-Naze Wasp concern- 
ing my Essay on the Genius and Character of Professor Holloway ; and 
a third conyeying the reftisal of the directors of the Ingenious I^fe 
Assurance Company (based on the report of their medical officer) to 
efifect a policy on my life. And, equally of course, I hare left my 
lorgnettB on the ledge of that ill-omened prirate box ,' and the Com- 
panion of my Solitude has lost the atone from her bracelet, or one of 
the gilt things that wiggle-waggle from her back-comb. 

Have theatrical entertainments become thus distasteful to me, I 
wonder, because I hare grown fat, and am past forty; because I am brutal, 
intolerant, and selfish ; because I envy and hate those of my fellow-crea- 
tures who hare yet some kindly sympathies and some digeetire powers 
left? It may be so. There are people who seemnerer tired of going to 
the play. The risits of our exemplary young Princes to the theatre 
form a standing addendum to the Court Circular. I hope they like it. 
For myself I can candidly and conscientiously say that for twenty years 
I hare nerer seen the theatrical curtain rise without reluctance, or 
watched it fall without exultation ; and if there be one theatrical '' en- 
tertainment" more repugnant to me than another, it is the insufi'erably 
coarse, dull, and senseless performance known as '^ a burlesque extra- 
raganza." I recognise in these deplorable tomfooleries neither the 
sparkling wit and classical elegance of Planch^, nor the happy fancies 
and caustic satire of Robert Brough, the broad farce and strong common 
sense of Albert Smith, the infinite waggery of A'Beckett, the boisterous 
yet kindly fhn of poor dear Frank Talfourd. 1 see only the production 
of some ignorant and conceited blockhead, who, on the strength of 
stealing jokes from the back numbers of Punch, or torturing the words 
from a dictionary into bad puns, sets up for a Wit ; who ekes-out the 
miserable porerty of his inrention by blackguard nigger -songs and 
semi-obscene dances, and whose wearisome and idiotic piece would fall 
dead the first night but for the serrices of a horde of jigging hussies, 
who exhibit themselres more than half-naked before the *' haw-haw'* 
men of the period in the stalls. There is no need to attend the theatres 
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often, to be convinced that the Chamberlain had some show of reason 
on his side when he remonstrated with the managers — he should not 
have remonstrated with all of them — as to the existent improprieties 
of stage costume. Look into the windows of the photographic shops. 
See the swarms of all but nude " Kellies," " Katies," " Lizzies," " Fan- 
nies," and " Lotties" cheek-by-jowl with the respectable effigies of the 
Severend Mr. Spurgeon, Sor Patrocinio, Miss Nightingale, Professor 
Owen, Father Ignatius, and the Eight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. 
And when you do go to the theatre you will be constrained to own that 
nine out of ten of these wretched little Jigurantes and comparses — their 
legs are not even real, but are obviously padded — can neither dance, 
nor sing, nor act, nor do anything, in fact, save show their legs. 
They are engaged specially to show their legs ; and — ^what a prodigious 
amount of humbug there is about I — ^the theatres of London were never 
so numerous, or so continuously crowded, as they now are ; and in '36 
and '41, my bygone standpoints, there was generally a beggarly show 
of empty boxes, and managers were ruined by the score. Did Yestris, 
did Mathews, did Bunn, did Macready, did Phelps, did Charles Eemble, 
did Jullien make fortunes by their theatrical enterprises ? Moralise with 
a modem theatrical manager of the Legations, and he will lay his finger 
by the side of his nose, and tell you that ** there is nothing Uke leg." 

How is this plague of leg to be stopped ? Will it ever be stopped ? 
It cannot, I should say, extend much farther, for we are rapidly 
approaching the fig-leaf stage ; but when that moderate velarium is 
removed, will reaction come, and shall we be emboldened to try a little 
decency by way of a change ? It is impossible, I take it, to enact any 
definite code of sumptuary laws with reference to stage costume. If 
the Chamberlain, growing rabid from excess of virtue, should venture 
to deprive some mani^r, inordinately addicted to legs, of his license, 
there might ensue a rebellion in the theatrical world, which might 
sweep away the stage-censorship of the Chamberlain altogether. The 
reform, I trust, will be due to difPerent means. The good taste and 
common sense of the public will some of these days hoot the legatrices 
and the ** breakdown" dancers from the boards. Give the jades rope 
enough, and they will hang themselves at last. Already signs of the 
coming renaissance of common decency are visible. The genuine tri- 
umph of such dramas as School^ as Eame, and as CyriTs Success^ may 
be regarded as eminently hopeful tokens. Somehow or another the 
admirably -chosen company at the Prince of Wales's, somehow or an- 
other Mr. Sothern at the Haymarket, contrive to rise in public favour 
without the support of stilts formed of ballet-girls' legs. A revulsion 
of patronage seems to be promised for the comedy of manners and dia- 
logue, of wit and repartee, of character and idiosyncrasy. We must live 
in hope. This " chickaleary" age, this *^ can-can'^ century, may yet be 
destined to witness comedies which shall recall the bygone glories of 
the Rivals and the School for Scandal^ of Money and the Love-Chase^ of 
the Schoolfellows and Tins works Wonders. 
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Chapter XXX. Treaohery recoils on the Traitor. 

I STOOD by Philip Hay's grave at midnight on the 23d-24th of Jane, 
the night after the most important yictory which English arms have 
yet achieved in Hindostan. Short is the interval between death and 
burial in the snmmer solstice, and my poor companion's ftmeral rites 
were a little more hurried than they would have been had he died 
a natoral death in time of peace. We buried him under the mango- 
trees, in that grove which has now an almost classic renown ; and in 
default of a parson my own lips read the funeral service above his 
grave. This done, and a few silent tears shed for a companion whose 
conduct towards me had been such a strange mixture of affection and 
faithlessness, I went back to the business of life, which was at this 
crisis a most feverish excitement. 

The army had gone on to Daoodpore. 

At daybreak Mr. Watts and Mr. Scraffcon arrived from Cutwah, 
and roused me from a troubled slumber. 

" Dress yourself in your civilian's costume without loss of a minute," 
cried my patron. " I have just received a message from the Colonel, 
bidding me wait immediately upon Meer Jaf&er, to conduct him to 
Daoodpore. Scraflon is to go with me, and you had better come too." 

I obeyed this summons with delighted eagerness, for I knew that 
my attendance upon Mr. Watts would most likely introduce me to the 
side-scenes of the theatre in which this stirring drama of British 
conquest was being enacted. We went at once to the tent of Meer 
Jaffier, whose haggard and careworn face denoted a night spent in 
anxious thought, rather than in slumber. He received us with a 
singular air of reserve ; and if we had been doomsmen sent to conduct 
him to the scaffold, instead of the emissaries of a victorious ally, he 
could scarcely have betrayed more apprehension. The fact was, that, 
fully conscious of his own cowardly vacillation up to the very hour 
of victory, he dreaded some retribution at our hands now that we had 
raised ourselves to power. 

We conducted him with all pomp to the English camp at Daood- 
pore, accompanied by his son Meeran, and mounted on his elephant. 
At the entrance to the camp he alighted from this stately charger, when 
the guards drew out and saluted him with grounded arms. This com- 
pliment the craven evidently took for a movement of threatening 
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import ; for he started back, and only recovered himself when Clive 
ran forward and embraced him, saluting him Nabob of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orixa. 

This meeting was followed by a prirate conference in the Colonel's 
tent; after which Meer Jaffier returned to his troops, and hastened 
with them to Mazadavad, to prevent the escape of Saraja Donlah, or 
the plunder of the royal treasuries, which the fallen tyrant, knowing 
matters to be desperate, wDuld doubtless endeavour to empty of all 
portable wealth. 

Colonel Clive did not advance his troops immediately to Muxa- 
davad, eager though they were to enter the royal city. The army 
marched in the afternoon of the 24th, and halted in the night at a 
place called Sydabad, about six miles from Daoodpore; while Mr. 
Watts and myself went on with our attendants to the capital, where 
we were charged with the delicate duty of inquiring into the state of 
the treasury, and keeping our eyes generally open to the aspect of 
current affairs in the interests of our honourable masters. 

We arrived shortly after midnight^ and found the city in extreme 
confusion. On going at once to Meer Jaffier's palace we heard that 
Suraja Doulah had fled just two hours before, under circumstances as 
ignominious as those that attended the flight of that parallel monster 
who fled from imperial Rome before the prsetorian guards of Oalba. 

Disguised in a menial's dress, and attended only by a couple of venal 
favourites, male and female, the late sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orixa had let himself out of a window, and stolen secretly away, carry- 
ing a casket of jewels in his bosom. He did not thus abandon himself 
to ignominy without some waverings. A midnight council had been 
held after the battle, and the Lamp of Riches had sought the advice 
of his servants. Some had bid him throw himself upon the honour 
of the English ; but these he set down as traitors. Others urged that 
he should encourage the army by great rewards, and appear again at 
their head in the morning. This he seemed to approve, and ordered 
an instant distribution of three months' pay to the troops ; but the 
craven wretch had no sooner returned to his seraglio than panic again 
seized him, and at daybreak next morning he sent away his women, 
and fifty elephants laden with their furniture and necessaries, and a 
considerable portion of his jewels. There is little doubt that he had 
ere this resolved upon flight, and waited only for nightfall to cover his 
departure. 

The tidings of Meer Jaffier's arrival in the city struck the last blow 
to this dastard spirit, and at ten o'clock the grandson and grandnephew 
of that dauntless soldier Allaverdy had crept in secret from the capital 
where his predecessor had reigned so i»rosperouBly. 

Next morning beheld the city in supreme confusion. The hapless 
Lamp of Riches was not permitted to depart to safety. Meer Jaffier, 
who owed his advancement in life to the favour of Allaverdy, was quick 
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to despatch pursuers on the track of his dead benefactor's adopted son. 
Mohmi Lall and other low favonrites of the &llen despot were seized 
at noon while trying to escape from the city, where their profligate 
pleasnres and undeserved exaltation had been so vile a scandal. The 
women and the elephants were stopped next day, some fifteen miles 
from the capital. 

On the 25th, Colonel Clive entered Muxadavad, attended by a hun- 
dred sepoys, and paid a state yisit to Meer Jaffier, on which Mr. Watts 
and I had the honour to accompany him. The inhabitants of the city, 
who until now had been doubtful to whom they should look as their 
ruler, perceived by this visit in which quarter the wind lay ; and Meer 
JaflSer, supported by his British allies, now ventured to proclaim him- 
self Nabob. Early next day was held a solemn conference between 
Meer Jaffier, Boydoolub, and Mr. Watts, attended by me, at the house 
of those great Gentoo bankers, the Seths. And now was revealed to 
us the somewhat unpleasant fact that the entire contents of the 
Nabob's treasury would not suffice for the performance of those splen- 
did promises which we had obtained from our Mahometan ally. The 
restitution of confiscated fortunes at Calcutta, with the donations to 
the squadron, army, and committee, amounted to near three millions 
sterling ; a heavy demand upon even a princely treasury. 

A period of doubt and some apprehension followed this discovery, 
and next day a rumour reached us that a midnight council had been 
held between Boydoolub, Meer Jaffier's son Meeran, and an officer 
of distinction, in which it had been proposed to assassinate our colonel. 
Whether this dark report was true or false I dare not say ; but as 
it was in no manner inconsistent with the oriental character, I rode 
off at once to Mandipoor, where the army had halted on the 25th, and 
went straight to the commander's tent, where I related the story. 

Clive heard me with a smile of contempt. 

"Upon my soul, Mr. Ainsleigh, I believe these fellows capable 
of anything. Now that our arms have won Meer Jaffier a throne, 
I have no doubt he is inclined to grumble at the price he has to pay 
for it, and would perhaps consider a bullet through my brain the 
shortest way to cancel his debt to us. You did wisely in bringing 
me this news. I was to have entered the city to-morrow, but will now 
defer my visit for a little, in order to discover whether there is any 
plot hatching against me. That youth Meeran has a brutal truculent 
countenance that indicates a natural bent for murder." 

The next day brought us no farther hint of the plot, though we 
had our spies on the watch for any indication of danger ; and on the 
morning of the 29th our English hero entered the city with an escort 
five hundred strong, and rode at once to the palace that had be^ 
prepared for him, which, with its gardens, was spacious enough to 
accommodate ail the troops. 

Here came M«eran to visit and welcome our conqueror, and im- 
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mediately condacted bim to Snraja Donlah's palace, where Meer Jaf- 
fier awaited his ally, gnrronnded by bis officers of state, and with all 
imaginable pomp and splendour. To assist at sncb a scene seemed 
to me like a dream of the Arabian Nights, rather than one of life's 
realities ; and as I stood amongst the little knot of civilians, at a 
respectful distance from the hero of the day, I could scarce convince 
myself that I was awake. 

The mnsnnd or throne was fixed in the hall of audience, and this 
seat of power Meer Jaffier avoided with somewhat demonstrative 
humility until Colonel Clive, perceiving this, conducted him to the 
spot where it stood, and in a manner installed him in his royal office. 
This done, he beckoned to me, and bade me speak to the great men 
in Persian, bidding them rejoice in the downfall of so black a tyrant 
as Suraja Doulah, and the elevation of so good a prince in his stead. 
So here stood I, Robert Ainsleigh, the waif and castaway of cruel 
Fortune, by the side of a throne, interpreting the desires of this modern 
kiug-maker, Eobert Clive ; and I could but think, as this great Eng- 
lish soldier installed the Moorish usurper on the throne our arms 
had won, it would have been as easy for him to have seated himself 
there, a new Tamerlane, conqueror and ruler of this Paradise of nations, 
Bengal, — a wealthy centre from which he might have extended his 
power wide as the dominions of Aurungzebe. 

Sm*e I am that no such ambitious thought ever flashed across the 
brain of Robert Clive. From first to last he was a faithful servant 
of those obscure English traders whom he called his honourable mas- 
ters. The time came when he told them that the hour had arrived in 
which they might sweep away the shadowy royalties that were sup- 
ported only by their arms, and reign by themselves alone ; but of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, or the brilliant possibilities of an independent 
career as ruler of those native forces he so well .could wield, I am con- 
vinced he never thought. As an apostate to Leadenhall-street, he might 
have been the Caesar of this eastern world ; as a faithfol servant, he 
was the object of malignity and suspicion to the end of his days. 

On the day after this installation of Meer Jaffier another meeting 
was held at the house of the Seths. Colonel Clive, Jaffier, Meeran, 
Koydoolub, Mr. Watts, Mr. Scrafton, and myself were all present ; and 
with us came Omichund, who had hastened back to the city on hearing 
of our success, and who hung with fawning aflTection upon the steps of 
the Colonel, in whose favour the fond, deluded wretch believed himself 
firmly established. Arrived at the banker's house, however, he found 
himself excluded from the carpet where Clive and the rest sat in con- 
ference, and perforce withdrew to a distant seat, whence I saw him 
watch us with eagei' eyes throughout the council. All went smoothly. 
The treaties, in English and Persic, were read ; and after some little 
discussion it was agreed that one-half of the money-stipulations should 
be paid immediately, — two-thirds of this half in coin^ and the remaining 
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third in jewels, plate, and effects, at a valuation, — and that the other 
half should be discharged in three annual instalments. 

This concluded, there remained nothing to do but to undeceive 
Omichund, whose looks I had observed to grow more restless and 
eager as the conference proceeded, and whom, despite his falsehood, I 
could not but pitj. Colonel Clive was the first to refer to this matter. 

" 0, by the bye, Mr. Ainsleigh," he said, looking suddenly up at me 
as I stood behind my patron's seat, " there's Omichund waiting yonder. 
Doubtless the poor wretch is eager to know his fate. You had best tell 
him the truth." 

" 0, sir," I exclaimed, " there is no task I would not sooner per- 
form." 

" What, are you so squeamish as that ? I thought you had better 
sense than to compassionate such a scoundrel. — Here, Scrafton, you 
can tell him." 

Mr. Scrafton bowed, and rose to do the Colonel's bidding, but with 
no willing air. It was indeed a task which no man could perform 
without repugnance, however convinced of its necessity. He crossed 
the spacious chamber, we all following, towards the spot where Omi- 
chund was now standing, in an attitude of profoundes't homility, yet 
with eager expectancy gleaming in his sharp black eyes. Alas, poor 
wretch, he fancied we were coming to congratulate him on the wealth 
which the treaty assured him. 

I am fain to confess that Mr. Scrafton fulfilled his mission some- 
what awkwardly. For a few moments he stood silent, looking at the 
old Qentoo, and but too evidently utterly embarrassed by his obnoxious 
task. Then with a clumsy abruptness he stammered out, in Hindoo- 
stanee, 

" Omichund, the red paper is a trick. You are to have nothing." 

Never shall I forget the awful effect of these words. For some 
moments the Gentoo stood transfixed, regarding us with a questioning 
stare, as if he sought to discover whether this abrupt announcement 
might not be some foolish joke, planned for the amusement of the 
English. Then, suddenly convinced by the seriousness of our counte- 
nances, he flung his arms above his head with a sharp cry as of mortal 
agony, and fell back senseless into the arms of his attendants. 

'' May I go with him to his house, sir ?" I asked of Mr. Watts, as 
they carried this martyr of disappointed avarice away to his palanquin. 

My patron nodded assent, and I hastened to accompany the dismal 
procession, for on my poor Tara's account I was anxious to discover how 
the old man would bear this bitter blow. He was taken to a luxurious 
chamber, shaded from the noontide heat, and cooled by blinds which 
were kept constantly watered. Here he was laid upon a pile of cushions, 
beside which I sat for several hours ; but he remained in a kind of 
stupor during all that time, and when I left him there were yet no 
signs of improvement in his state. 
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Jnggernaat Sing, the husband of my Gkntoo maid^ came to look 
upon his lord, and standing by the prostrate fignre, pronounced a 
bitter inyectiye against the English traitors who had thns abased his 
confidence. I made no attempt to dispute with this wretch, with whom 
hatred of the English was a sort of monomania, but quietly departed, 
convinced that I could have no chance of seeing Tara while her tyrant 
husband was in the way. 

It was two days later than this that the tidings of Suraja Doulah's 
capture reached MuxadaYad. The rowers of his boat, foiling from 
fatigue, stopped in the night at Baj Mahal, where the wretched fugi- 
tive and his female companion had taken shelter in a deserted garden. 
Here he was discovered at daybreak by a man whom he had ill-treated 
at this very place more than a year ago, and who ran at once to Meer 
Jaf&er's brother, a resident in the place, to betray his fallen persecutor. 
The cry of pursuit was instantly raised, the soldiers rushed to seize 
their victim, and hurried him back to the capital, beguiling the 
tedium of the journey by the infliction of all imaginable insult and 
indignity upon their helpless charge. The poor wretch survived even 
this last ignominy, and was brought at midnight to the palace, where 
he had so lately played the despot, bound like a common felon, and 
trembling before the usurper. 

I was told that Meer Jaffier seemed somewhat touched by this piti- 
able sight; and indeed it would have been hard fat humanity to behold 
unmoved a creature so fallen. Suraja Doulah humiliated himself to 
the dust before his enemy's feet, imploring for life, and life alone ; and 
I think this scene can scarce fail to recall a picture in our own history, 
when Monmouth, a youth of about the age of this Indian prince, sued 
to his uncle, James the Second, for the bare privilege of existence. 
Both James and Meer JaflSer refused the boon that might so safely 
have been granted ; both lived to forfeit the power which their incle- 
ment natures had abused. 

Whether the usurper was really moved by his helpless kinsman's 
humiliation, it is hard to say, so skilled in hypocrisy is this people. If 
he were inclined to melt, there was one at hand who knew not mercy, 
— ^Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who urged the instant slaughter of the 
fallen despot. Meer Jaffier, apparently reluctant to adopt so severe a 
course, dismissed his late master to a convenient dungeon, and retired 
to take counsel of his officers. Some, with a touch of humanity, argued 
against the murder of so mean a foe, and advised that the late Nabob 
should be allowed to end his days in the peaceful solitude of a prison; 
others, more anxious to flatter their new lord than to obey the dictates 
of compassion, agreed with Meeran that there could be no safety for 
the state while this wretch breathed. Jaffier wavered between these 
two opinions, but expressed none himself, too cautious to betray a wish 
that he would fain see realised without his bidding. 

Meeran in this critical situation read his fether's mind aright, and 
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wiUi teader solicitude urged him to retire to rest, afisnred that he, 
Meeran, would take care of the prisoner. To this Jaffier assented, 
pretending to be relieved by an assurance conveyed in words of such 
donbtfdl meaning. He had no sooner departed than the word was 
given for slaughter. A gang of ruffians burst into the dungeon where 
Suraja Doulah tremblingly awaited his doom. In an agony of terror 
he grovelled at the feet of his doomsmen imploring a brief respite, only 
safficient time to say his prayers, to perform his pious ablutions ; but a 
jar of water happening to stand near, one of the assassins flung it rudely 
over the victim, and thus gave the death-signal to his colleagues, who in- 
stantly set upon, their unresisting quarry and hacked' him piecemeal. 

His mangled remains were paraded through the city next morning 
upon an elephant. I chanced to meet the dread procession, and never 
did these eyes look upon a more odious spectacle. It struck terror 
even to the hearts of an oriental populace, accustomed as they are to 
horrors, and an awful silence reigned that day throughout the city of 
Muxadavad. 

Thus violently was extinguished the Lamp of Riches, after having 
illuminated this world for just twenty years. It was but a brief life 
in which to illustrate all the vices of man ; but I think Allav^y's 
&vourite had left few species of wickedness unexemplified in his short 
career. 

Chaptbb XXXI. 

I HAKE A STBAKGB DISOOVEBY. 

AuoNGST those who entered Muxadavad with the English troops 
was our prisoner of war, the French captain, Sinfray, whose wounds 
proved to be very slight, and who was lodged in a large building near 
the river used as a hospital for our own sick. Here he was detained 
as a prisoner untU Colonel Glive and his counsellors should decide what 
to do with him. He had small claim upon our kindness except the 
common claim of a brave soldier, for he and his little band had given 
us nearly as much trouble as all the rest of the late Nabob's army. 

We heard about this time that Hr. Law, with a party of french- 
men, had advanced from Boglipore in response to Suraja Doulah's 
summons, but had been stopped on their way by a vague report of 
our victory at Plassy. Had they pushed on despite these ill news, 
they might have met and saved Suraja Doulah ; but while they 
lingered irresolute, arrived the tidings of the tyrant's capture, on 
which they marched back to Behar, there to ally themselves with Bam- 
narain, vice-nabob of the province, a Oentoo, and a notorious enemy 
of Meer Jaffier. Such an alliance, which threatened danger to the new 
Nabob, must needs be distaatefhl to us; and Colonel Clive was by no 
means disposed to regard Monsieur Sinfray with an indulgent eye. 

The man's desperate valour in the defence of one post after another 
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had impressed me, even in that hoar of confosioiL I had beheld with 
amazement the almost superhuman activity of his movements, the de- 
moniac fire of his eyes, as they flashed vivid lightnings on his assail- 
ants. Strangely had his image haunted me as I saw him standing high 
above the crowd on the summit of an earthwork, waving a sword 
above his head, and urging his men with wild cries, and frantic oaths. 

Some association of the past, some recollection vague as the me- 
mory of a dream, had flashed upon me as I saw him thus. Yet what 
association could this man convey to my mind, what memory of mine 
could be linked with the image of this stranger ? 

The man's face had haunted me even in the busy days that suc- 
ceeded our return to Muxadavad; and I was at once startled and 
pleased when Mr. Watts intrusted me with a mission that would bring 
me into immediate contact with the stranger who had thus occupied 
my thoughts. 

Monsieur Sinfray was to be released from the close confinement 
of the hospital, and be suffered to do what he pleased with himself 
within the boundaries of the capital, provided he were willing to give 
his parole against any attempt at escape. I was sent to act as inter- 
preter for Captain Hammerton, one of the officers in Olive's oommand, 
who went to announce this favour, and to exact the usual formalities ; 
but whose English prejudices had hindered his acquiremefit of Monsieur 
Sinfray's native tongue. We found the Frenchman standing at an 
open window, gazing out on the broad river and green expanse of rice- 
fields with a most impatient expression of countenance. He was a 
man of from forty to forty-five years of age, tall, slim, muscular, 
and with a face which indicated a surprising energy of mind, a very 
fever of mental vitality. 

He turned upon us suddenly as we entered the room, his face 
lighted with animation, as if relieved by any interruption to the dismal 
monotony of his confinement. He invited us, with a careless wave of 
his hand, to be seated, and then flung himself on a couch opposite to 
our own. In all his movements I observed a kind of savage grace, 
which resembled rather the inborn dignity of an Arab chief than the 
acquired polish of a European gentleman. 

<< I am glad to see you," he said in French. '' The solitude and 
confinement of this place have almost driven me mad. Great Heaven,- 
what a fool and a craven Bassy must be to let you English win so eaey 
a victory, while he dawdles in the Northern Circars I Had Dupleix 
remained in India, this could never have happened ; I congratulate 
the French Government on the wisdom that recalled him." 

He kissed the tips of his fingers and waved them westward with a 
contemptuous motion. 

"What the deuce is the frog-eating scoundrel jabbering?" asked 
my companion angrily. 

I took no notice of Monsieur Sinfray's rhapsody, but proceeded to 
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explain our mifision and my own office as interpreter to his military 
visitor. 

"Tell him he can say what he has to say in English," replied 
Monsienr Siniray, still in French. " I understand that language, but 
do not speak it." 

I interpreted this to Captain Hammerton, who seemed to regsurd the 
fact as an almost incredible phenomenon. He consented, however, to 
address the prisoner in his own tongue, and the parole was given and 
accepted with all due formality on both sides. 

This being done, Captain Hammerton was in haste to be gone. 

" Come, Ainsleigh," he said, " I've half a dozen other duties to get 
through this morning." 

I rose to follow him, with a parting bow to the Frenchman; but as 
I thus saluted M. Sinfray, I saw him gazing upon me with a fixed 
amazement that was most startling. 

" Ainsleigh !" he exclaimed ; " do you call yourself Ainsleigh ?" 

" I have the honour to bear that name," I replied, not without a 
faint blush, for, alas, I knew not how just was my legal right to it. 

" 0, come, I say," cried the Captain, " I must be oflF. I can't stay 
parley-vooing here all day." 

" Let me not detain your too courteous companion," said Monsieur 

Sinfray ; " but you, Mr. Ainsleigh, be good enough to remain 

with me for a few minutes." 

" I am in no hurry to be gone, sir," I replied ; and having explained 
his desire to the Captain, that gentleman departed, leaving me tete-d- 
ieie with M. Sinfray, whose countenance seemed to grow every instant 
more familiar to me, and about whom there still hung that indefin- 
able association which had attracted and perplexed me even amid the 
tumult of battle. 

"Ainsleigh! And your name is Ainsleigh !" he said, now address- 
ing me in excellent English, though he had but a few minutes be- 
fore declared himself unable to speak that language. "To what 
branch of the Ainsleighs do you belong? It is a good old name, 
and no doubt the family tree has put out many a new bud since I lost 
count of its blossoming." 

I could not repress a movement of surprise at his English, which 
was exceptionally good. 

" You speak my language like an Englishman, Monsieur Sinfiray," I 
Eaid. 

" That is quite possible," he answered, with a smile. " I am of no 
race, and of no nation ; a cosmopolitan, soldier of fortune, citizen of 
the world, what you will. But you do not answer my question. I 
had — well, a kind of interest in this Ainsleigh family many years ago. 
To which of them do you belong ?" 

" My grandfather was a Colonel Ainsleigh, who married Lady Susan 
Somerton. My father was their only son— Eoderick." 
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To my utter aatomBhment MoDsieur Sinfray burst into a load 
laugh, then crosfiing the room suddenly, he planted his hands npon 
my shoulders, and looked me in the face with a more searching gaze 
than I think I had erer encountered before. 

" Am I mad, or are you a rogue and a liar ?" he cried. ^' Soderick 
Ainsleigh'B sonl Do I hear aright? Yon call yourself the son of 
fioderick Ainsleigh?" 

" I hare never known any other name, sir." 

'' Great heayens, can this be true ? Yes, your face tells me that it 
is ! Yon are an Ainsleigh I" 

"And you?" I cried, overwhelmed by a sudden conviction. "'Twas 
ihat I saw in your face yonder, at Plassy, when you stood on the 
breastwork of the tank fighting as if possessed by a hundred devils; — 
'twas ^t I saw— the likeness to a picture at Hauteville — the portrait 
of my father. 0, sir, you are my kinsman! The word chokes me. I 
thought myself quite alone in the world." 

I grasped his hand and kissed it passionately. Benegade, adven- 
turer, whatever he might be, it was with rapture I welcomed him 
to my afiPection. This foolish eagerness may well surprise those who 
boast a long list of blood-relations ; but to me, for whom the word 
"kindred" had been no more than an empty sound, the revelation of 
any family-tie was delightful 

" Heavens, what a fool the boy is I" exclaimed my new-found kins- 
man^ not without a touch of softness. " And you kiss my hand like 
a lover, and offer me your honest young hearti and never stop to ask 
whether I am a scoundrel" 

"I cannot believe you that^ sir; you are of my father's blood. 
And now pray tell me the tie between us. My feither was an only 
son, but Colonel Ainsleigh may have had brothers of whom I never 
heard. You must needs descend from one of them." 

" 'Sdeath, how fast the boy talks ! I have not yet confessed myself 
an Ainsleigh. My name is Sangfroid, which you ignorant British 
corrupt into Sinfray ; and I am a captain in the service of his most 
Christian Majesty Louis the Fifte^th." 

"Nay, sir, whatever name it may have suited your convenience to 
adopt in your adopted country, you are by birth an Ainsleigh. It 
is written upon your face. Due allowance made for the difference in 
ages, you are the image of my father, whom I know only by his 
portrait at Hauteville." 

" His portrait at Hauteville," repeated my kinsman, with a won- 
derful softness of tone. " Did that still hang in the post of honour 
when yon saw it?" 

" Alas, no, sir ; it had been thrust out of sight long before I looked 
upon it. But it seems you know Hauteville?" 

" I knew your father. You speak of him with a kind of tenderness. 
Have you any reason to love him?" 
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•* I have much reaaon to pity him, sir." 

** Ajy that is truly spoken ; for if ever eyil Fortune discharged her 
bitterest storms on one ill-fated head, 'twas that of Roderick Ains- 
leigh." 

" Yes, sir, his life was a mistaken, an unhappy one ; his &te most 
tragic." 

** His fate a tragic one, was it?" asked my kinsman, with that 
eager look of scrutiny so natural to him- "I do not know the cir- 
cumstances of his death." 

** He was stabbed in a tavern brawl, sir, while my mother lay on 
her deathbed. It is the saddest story. The particulars of his murder — 
for murder it doubtless was — ^were not known till a fortnight after the 
event." 

" How was he identified ?" 

** Only by a letter addressed to my mother which was found upon 
him. He lies in a nameless grave ; but my cousin and benefactress, 
Lady Barbara Lestrange, erected a small tablet to his memory in the 
Church of St. Anne, Soho." 

" She did that, did she ? Barbara Lestrange did that ? Bless her 
for that tender hmnanity! she is a noble soul." 

*^ There is no purer spirit among the elect in heaven, sir. But^ 
alasy she lives no more on earth." 

*^ Dead !" he cried, with profound emotion. " Is Barbara dead?" 

" She has been dead some years. You knew her, sir ?" 

" Yes, I knew and loved her — loved her passionately, truly, fool- 
ishly, jealously, unreasonably ; was loved by her, and forfeited her 
love ; played &st-and4oose with high fortune ; was too proud to try to 
ZBoover the affection my folly had forfeited ; went my own headstrong 
way and lost her; and so deserved to become the wretch that loss 
made me. Look you, Robert, — I am not good at mystifications, — ^your 
&oe is an honest one, and draws me to you. The man who fell in that 
tavern-brawl was not Roderick Ainsleigh. Your father gave his fare- 
well letter to a low acquaintance, to carry to your mother ; and having 
done this went to seek his fortune abroad, confiding the poor sick 
creature in Monk's-aUey to Providence, which would do nothing for his 
pleading, and yet might save so harmless an unfortimate as she. He 
went^ and for nigh a year Fate was against him ; then came a gleam 
of sunshine. Fortune flung a handfol of guineas into his lap, and he 
went back to the lodging wh»e he had left his wife and child. Both 
were gone. The mother to the graveyard, the child to a prosperous 
home, and honourable adoption by the woman he loved best in the 
world. He himself was thought to be dead. What motive had he to 
proclaim himself among the living ? His wife was gone beyond his 
help. His child was in a better home, and amongst more powerfal 
friends than he, who was at best an adventurer, could hope to give 
him. So Roderick Ainsleigh went back to France, an exile for life, 
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took a strange name, and was lost among the crowd of absentees whom 
your Hanoverian dynasty had driven thither. Do yon understand me 
now, Eobert?" 

I was on my knees at his feet. 

"I do, father!" 

He bade me rise, and took me to his breast, in a brief soldier-like 
embrace. 

" My only son !" he said. " What can I seem to you but the basest 
of men ? Yet even when I went back to France I did not mean to de- 
sert you. If ever Fortune had favoured me, I should have reclaimed 
my own flesh and blood. Fortune never has favoured me, or those on 
whose side I have fought I have lived : that is the most I can say 
for my prosperity." 

"0, sir," I cried, "to me it is the truest, purest joy to find you. 
I have been so long alone in the world, the sport of enemies so bitter. 
Let me not malign Providence : I have found Mends and patrons, and 
have been in more ways favoured by Fortune. But I will tell you my 
story by and by. And now, father, let me ask you one question — it 
is of all questions nearest my heart. Bitter words have been flung 
at me — taunts that have stung me to the quick; and though I have ever 
resented, I could not always gainsay, them. Among the papers Lady 
Barbara found in Monk's-alley, there was no certificate of my mother's 
marriage. Her stepson, Mr. Lestrange, doubtless knew this fact, and 
has taken advantage of it to call me—" 

"Stop!" exclaimed my father. "If he called you by any foul 
name, or slandered your dead mother by so much as one reproachful 
word, he was a liar. You are my legitimate son. When my fortune 
was at its highest, a chance acquaintance with old parson Lester threw 
me in the way of his pretty daughter. I was scarce more than a boy, 
and it was natural to me to pay a kind of court to every pretty 
woman who fell in my way. Miss Lester was rustic simplicity itself. 
She took my compliments more seriously than I meant them. Barbara 
was told of our acquaintance, and resented it ; not by open jealousy, 
which would have brought about an explanation, but by haughty avoid- 
ance that galled my soul. Provoked by this, I paraded my admiration 
of Miss Lester, never meaning, so help me. Heaven ! that it should go 
beyond common gallantry. And thus matters went on until my uncle 
and I quarrelled, and I was banished eternally. 'Twas a year after this, 
when I had fallen into a state of the direst poverty, and was lying sick 
in a low London lodging-house, that Miss Lester, having heard by a 
strange accident of my condition, abandoned her home and came to 
succour me. It was a wild and foolish act, doubtless, in the opinion of 
the worldly-wise; but if it were so, the angels who descend to comfort 
fallen man are wild and foolish. For several weeks I hovered betwixt 
life and death, and my faithful Milly watched my sick-bed. When I 
was strong enough to crawl out into the sunshine, I took her straight 
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to an old city charch, where we were married. Heayen knows what 
became of the certificate. It never struck me that the document coald 
be of nse to anyone. But 0, Bobert, how could you believe your father 
such a scoundrel as to betray the woman who trusted him ?" 

" Your enemies and my own persuaded me to think ill of you, 
sir. Thank God, I wronged you ! You can never comprehend what a 
burden you have lifted from my soul. And now, sir, command my 
duty; I am your^son, and obedient humble servant. Tell me what I 
can do to prove my fidelity. It is hard that we should be fighting on 
opposite sides." 

" I shall never fight on your side, Robert ; be sure of that ; though 
I have little feeling for or against your trading companies of either na- 
tion. But for George of Hanover my sword shall never be drawn. I was 
with Charles Edward Stuart through the campaign of '45; and but for 
that fatal wavering of spirit which made him yield to evil counsel at 
Derby, I might now be serving him at his court in London. Fortune 
favoured my escape after Culloden, where I fought as captain of a 
company. I was left among the dead upon that fatal field, and woke 
at daybreak from a state of stupor to find my arm pierced by a 
bullet, and to crawl as best I might to the nearest shelter, a shepherd's 
cottage, where I was taken good care of, and whence I departed, a 
month afterwards, in the guise of a txavelling hawker. In this cha- 
racter I got back to France, and here began my military career under 
Saxe, with such good fortune that I came to India several years ago a 
corporal, and have since won my captaincy. I am a Jacobite to the 
core of my heart, Robert; and if ever Fortune favours me here, I shall 
send her golden fruits to Rome. England has not seen the last of her 
rightful king, though the white horse of Hanover has ridden rampant 
over your liberties for the last twelve years. Do not think that the 
old loyal spirit is extinct there. I have friends at Rome who write me 
news of England." 

** English news that comes to you through Rome may scarcely be 
trustworthy, sir. It is pretty sure to take a Jacobite flavour in that 
city." . 

"What, Robert, are you so determined a Whig?" 

"I have scarce any politics, sir. I had my Jacobite fever, and 
survived it. I think it is a natural disease of youth, like measles. 
But I do not believe the English nation will ever again welcome an 
invader, let him come with what pretensions he may. The age of 
adventure is past, sir, and we are become a trading nation. We have 
too much to hazard by rebellion. Where idle townsmen and rabble 
turned out to welcome the Chevalier and his Highlanders, looms are 
humming and whirling, and cotton-spinning. Be assured, England's 
loyalty will never endanger her trade interests. We are a nation eager 
for peace at any price, and value commercial prosperity above the 
divine right of kings." 
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My father heard me with a gloomy cotmtenanoe. 

** Yoa talk like a draper's apprentice, Robert," he said. 

** I belong to a trading company, sir ; and I do not believe in the 
Stnarts. A man who oonld turn back at Derby was never created to 
govern a great nation. Imagine Caesar taming back on the Boman side 
of the Rubicon, bidding his legions recross the stream, becanse some 
weak-BOuled counsellor assures him succeas in Rome is impossible. And 
you were in the struggle of '45, sir ? I am proud to hear that, though 
I am no Jacobite." 

'' Yes, Robert, I came over with Charles Edward, and was through 
it aU." 

"Unhurt?" 

^' Not quite. I got a wound, as I told you, at CuUoden. That dis- 
abled me for months ; and I had my share of peril and hardship before 
I got back to France, which was henceforward in a manner my native 
country. I fought at Fontenoy, and in many another skirmish, and only 
came to this country a year ago, after the recall of Dnpleix. Sangfroid 
is a kind of nickname my comrades chose to bestow on me when I was 
a corporal, and I have stuck to it ever since, for one name is as good as 
another for a man who has neither kindred nor estate. Yet had yon 
changed your name, Robert, the chances are we should never have 
known each other. Father and son would have met, and passed on 
their several ways unconscious, and the voice of Nature would have said 
nothing." 

" Pardon me, sir ; Nature cried very sharply to me when I saw yon 
defending the tank." 

And hereupon I described to him that strange feeling which had 
seized me in the moment of first beholding him, and had haunted me 
ever since, even amid scenes of excitement calculated to extinguish 
every common feeling. Then followed a long conversation, in which 
my father opened his heart to me. I showed him Lady Barbara's 
picture, which he kissed and wept over. I told him my own story, and 
the motives that urged my return to England; and when the history of 
the past had been related, I ventured to question him as to the future. 

"Are we but to meet and part, sir, like travellers journeying in 
opposite directions?" I asked. 

" Alas, yes, Robert ; I must go where duty calls me." 

"And if I can persuade my friends to set you at liberty, you will 
rejoin Mr. Law ?" 

"Yes, Robert, such would be my duty." 

"And if I accept the rank of ensign in the Company's service, 
which Colonel Clive has promised me — ^I was but a volunteer at 
Plassy — ^we may meet again as enemies." 

" It is the fatal chance of our lives, Robert But why not remain 
in your present position, where you are more likely to make a fortune ?" 

" I have acquired a taste for powder, sir, since Plassy ; and — and 
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there is something more honou^ble in military serrioe tihon in the 
most trusted capacity a civil servant can oocnpy, Mr. Everard Le- 
Bfcrange might refuse to cross swords with a clerk; bat he cannot with- 
hold satisfaction from a junior officer of Olive's. And I am bent on 
going back to England whenever I can obtain leave." 

" To fight Everard Lestrange ?" 

^' I think, sir, mine is a case in which it would be worse than 
cowardice to forego revenge." 

"By Heaven, I believe you are right, Robert! That Everard Le- 
strange is a consummate scoundrel, and I doubt his father is little 
better. Barbara, my divinity, my angel, why didst thou throw thy- 
self away upon a cold-blooded, time-serving diplomatist ! And she is 
dead! Good God, how often in the darkness of the midnight halt I 
hare conjured her image from the mist of a swamp, or the smoke of a 
watch-fire, and fancied her radiant, and smiling on me ! And she is 
dead ! In my farthest wanderings, in my most despondent moments, I 
have always believed in the coming of a day when she and I would 
meet, hand to hand and heart to heart, with no cloud of pride or 
jealousy between us." 

"And you may yet so meet, sir, in a better world." 

" Hurii, Eobert ! Am I fit for a better wOTld ?" 

There came a silence after this, during which my father paced the 
room with a moumM shadow upon his countenance. It needed no 
words to teU me his thoughts had gone back to the past. 

We had been for some hours together, and I knew not what need 
Mr. Watts might have had of my services in the interval. I rose softly 
to depart, and stood looking at my watch, when my father roused 
himself from that long reverie. 

" You are going to leave me, Eobert ?" 

" Yes, sir ; I am bound to return to my duties. But 1 will come 
back in a few hours; and I will do my uttermost to procure your 
liberty. Yet I wish to Heaven you were in our own service. Do you 
set much value on your captaincy in the French army ?" 

" It is all that forty-seven years of existence have earned for me, 
Robert ; and again I tell you I would not enter the service of your 
Hanoverian Elector. I have served my rightfiil king, and am serving 
his friend and ally. Yes, his secret ally; in spite of that shameful 
arrest, which was but a sop to your Hanoverian Cerberus. I am too 
old to turn my coat." 

" And have you no thought of returning to England ?" 

" For what should I return ?" 

" To revisit the old scenes." 

" To revisit the old scenes ! Do you think the sight of them could 
ever cause anything but bitterness of heart to me ? The old scenes I 
Shall I go there to meet the ghosts of the dead, the phantom of my 
own youth ? I did once revisit Hauteville." 
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" On the night of your nncle's funeral?" 

^* Whafc I was mj Yisit known ?" he asked, surprised. 

" It was suspected ; Mr. Grimshaw told me as much." 

" Tony Grimshaw, a faithful soul who was ever true to my interests ! 
Bub, Robert, answer me this. When I heard that Barbara Lestrange 
had carried you to Hauteville as the child of her adoption, I thought 
your fortune secured for life ; for I knew her to be rich, and generous 
as the sun itself. How is it she left you unprorided for?" 

" I know not. She died intestate, and all her wealth went to her 
husband. It is possible that, when I had been safely put out of the 
way, she was taught to belieye me a villain, and for that reason 
destroyed any will in which she may have provided for me. Again, 
it is possible that death took her by surprise, ere she had considered 
the destination of her wealth ; or she may have left a will, to be de- 
stroyed by the agents of my deadly foe." 

And then I told my father the history of the burglarious attack 
upon Hauteville, which, happening within twenty-four hours of Lady 
Barbara's death, I had ever considered an inexplicable circumstance, 
that was likely to involve a deeper mystery than commonly belongs 
to such deeds. 

" The occurrence at such a time was a strange coincidence," said 
my father; "yet it may have been no more than a coincidence. The 
matter will be worthy of investigation whenever you return to Eng- 
land." 

<< I mean to investigate it^ sir. The possible loss of a fortune 
would affect me little ; but I would fain fathom the uttermost depth 
of Everard Lestrange's iniquity." 

Soon after this I left my new-found father, with a most affectionate 
leave-taking; but not till I had obtained his consent to Mr. Watts 
being admitted to the secret of our relationship. How novel were my 
feelings as I walked homeward after this strange interview ! A father 
found, whom I had thought buried in an obscure grave twenty years 
ago — found, and to be lost again, perhaps, in a few days ; since what 
possibility of frequent communion oould there be between us two sol- 
diers of fortune in the service of different and unfriendly nations ? 

Even this meeting lacked the joy that should have belonged to it. 
It was sweet enough in the present, but offered no promise of happi- 
ness in the future. To such a mere waif and stray as myself, life was 
but a tangle of broken threads, a thing without sequence, a labyrinth 
of petty winding ways that led I knew not whither. For me existence 
had no fair highway on which I might hope to meet my father again. 
Nor was his career a more settled one. The reckless spirit of the 
adventurer was stronger in him than in me ; and he had no sense of 
loss in his homeless, friendless state. On him the past had lost all 
hold; and that rudder of memory by which some men steer their 
course over life's troubled ocean had by him been cast away, leaving 
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him to drift upon hig careless course, the veriest plaything of the wind 
and waves. 

I told my story to Mr. Watts, who was at once surprised and 
interested by so romantic an occurrence. 

" You are quite convinced this Captain Sang^id is no other than 
Boderick Ainsleigh," he asked, " and that you have not been made 
the subject of an imposture ?** 

" What motive could there be for imposture, sir ? My father desires 
nothing from me; it was I who volunteered to ask for his liberty. 
None but my father could be familiar with the events of which this man 
spoke to-day. Truth has a language of its own, sir, that the veriest 
blockhead understands. Nor do I depend on words alone ; Nature has 
set her mark upon us. I think, could you but see us together, you 
would have little doubt of our relationship." 

Upon this my kind patron promised that he would do his utmost 
. to secure the prisoner's release ; a task which would be far from easy, 
since Olive was much provoked against the late Nabob's French con- 
tingent, who were thought to be fugitives from Chandems^ore, by whose 
hands the English factoiy at Cassimbazar had been burned and de- 
stroyed some short time before. 

I went on the same day to make inquiries about Omichund, whom 
I had left in so piteous a condition. On entering the house he occupied 
when resident in this city, I was told that he was no better. Native 
doctors had been in attendance upon him for some days and nights, 
and an English surgeon sent by Colonel Clive had also been with him. 

I begged to be allowed to see him, and the servants conducted me 
to a room which I judged to belong to the women's apartments, where 
I found the unhappy wretch sitting on the floor, with Tara standing 
over him, her hands clasped, her eyes fixed upon him with mournful 
solicitude. Juggernaut Sing was absent from the city, or I should 
assuredly have been refused admittance to this chamber. 

The old man's countenance and attitude most perfectly embodied 
the idea of despair. I think, could David Oarrick have seen him at 
this moment, the picture might have afforded some suggestion even to 
that great artist, who has perhaps little need to copy reality, having so 
profound an imagination from which to draw the correct image of every 
passion. I stood lost in the contemplation of that awful figure — ^the 
fixed and death-like countenance, in which the eyes alone seemed yet 
alive, and these flashed a preternatural fire, an unholy brightness, as 
of a spirit in hell— the attenuated hands lying open on the carpet^ the 
palms upwards, the fingers slowly closing and opening every moment, 
as if in the act of clutching that sordid dross for which this mean soul 
BO hungered. 

For some minutes I gazed at him in silence $ then, turning to 
Tara, I inquired how long he had remained in this condition. 

VOL. vin. K 
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" From the hour in which they bronght him home, on that miserable 
day. Ah, saheb, was it well to deceive the old man ? If he claimed 
too mnch, yon conld snreiy have refosed his claim. Was it wise, or 
brave, or noble, to use him thus V* 

'' State policy has cmd necessities, Tara ; your grandfather threat- 
ened us." 

" But he would never have fulfilled his threat. His fortunes were 
bonnd up with yours. It was bat an old man's foolish anger.'' 

" And the doctors can do nothing for him ?" 

'' Nothing, saheb ; it is the mind that has gone. Their medicines 
cannot bring that back. They come and gaze upon him, watch and 
listen, and then leare us, shaking their heads mournfully. They give 
him medicines to make him sleep ; but the relief of slumber is not 
granted to him. His eyes have never closed in sleep since that day." 

'*Is he always thus?" 

" With but little change. He has never been his old self, not for 
one moment, since they bronght him home. He talks sometimes to 
himself, not to us. His thonghts are always on the same subject." 

My eyes were upon him as she told me this. Though we stood 
close to him, it was but too evident our voices prodaoed not the 
faintest impression upon his sense. The bony fingers still continued 
their unvarying motions, now spreading themselves wide, now clutched 
convulsively, as if they held the wealth of an empire. Looking upon 
the old man thus, I was struck by something which I had not before 
observed, namely, the richness of his dress, which was such as I had 
never seen him wear before. The oostliest embroideries of gold and 
gems covered his loose robe ; his habitnal sknll-K^p of greasy silk was 
exchanged for a jewelled head-dress which the proudest of India's 
rajahs might have worn at a royal wedding-feast; and wherever it 
was possible to place a jewel abont the old man's dress, there shone 
a gem of imperial splendour. 

Nothing could have been more ghastly than the contrast between 
this splendour of apparel and the cadaverous visage of the wearer. 
Idiotcy in its rags and crown of straw may present a deplorable pic- 
tare ; but madness in royal state has a surpassing awfulness not to be 
described. 

*^ Why have they decked him with these gewgaws ?" I asked of 
Tara. 

** By his own wish. He insisted upon wearing his richest robes, 
and woald not rest until they were brought to him« We are but too 
glad to humour every whim, in the hope of improving his condition/' 

'< He must have some fancy in connection with these robes," I said. 

** Yes," answered the girl, with a reproachful gaze ; '* he fancies that 
the English have kept their promises to him. Yon will hear him say 
so presently, doubtless, for it is of that alone he talks. He believes 
himself rich, and wears these garments as a token of his state." 
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" And he is rich, Tara ; he must be a wealthy man without the 
exorbitant price which he would fain have exacted from the English 
for a fidelity which we had a right to expect without payment. Tour 
grandfather is still a rich man. He has obtained restitution of his 
losses at Calcutta, he has obtained the payment of moneys lent by him 
to the Rajah of Pumeah, and I know not what hoards he may not have 
beaideB. Why, those very jewels with which he has decked himself are 
worth a fortune. Are the English to blame because his greed of gain 
is insatiable ?" ' 

*' They are to blame for baring deluded him with a false promise. 
They are to blame for this." 

She pointed at him with an expressive gesture, as if she would have 
said, " England, behold this wreck of humanity I It is your work." 

At this moment the old man's eyes rolled slowly towards me, and 
for the first time since I had entered the room he seemed conscious of 
my presenoe. 

'' Yes," he said, nodding at me with an idiotic smile ; *' the English 
are a just people. They keep &ith — they keep faith! Omichund 
trusted them, and he has his reward. A whisper, a look from him 
might have ruined all ; for the Nabob's suspicions never slept. A look 
ttom Omichund might have been ruin and death to the English. But 
he was true ; and they — they have been true !" 

After this cam^ a pause, during which he looked downward at a 
necUaoe of pearls and uncut garnets that hung upon his breast. 

** These robes and jewels are not rich enough for a man of my 
wealth," he said ; " they are paltry. Let me have embroideiy of gold 
and diamonds only, rich as the Mogul wore when Delhi was great. 
What» you do not know how rich I am ! You cannot guess the re- 
ward these English have given me. Crores of rupees ! 'Twas written 
in the sealed treaty. * I swear by God, and the Prophet of God I' so 
runs the Persian oath. I say it was in the treaty. I made them pro- 
mise that, lest by some chance I should be cheated at the last. It was 
written on red pi^per, the colour of the English blood that would have 
been shed if the old Gentoo had turned traitor. Blood ! I could have 
flooded the streets of Muxadavad with blood, had I betrayed the Eng- 
lish and their ally, Meer Jaffier !" 

Thus he rambled on at intervals as long as I remained with him, 
always harping on his wealth and the good faith of the English. I 
need scarce say that every word struck a sharp blow to my heart; for 
whatever justification there may have been for the act that had over- 
thrown Omichund's reason, this melancholy result was none the less to 
be deplored. Strange that the massacre of his household should leave 
his intellect unimpaired, and the disappointment of his avarice reduce 
him to idioteyl He was indeed a creature in whom the love of gold had 
ever been a passion but one step removed from madness. 
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Admirable Crichtons, absolute and comparative, have for a long time 
been an extinct race in real life. In novels, indeed, the young gentle- 
man of five-and-twenty, perfect in manly exercises and accomplish- 
ments, and qualified to write a treatise de omni scibil% may occasionally 
be met with, though even in this field he is becoming a rarity. At first 
sight, the balance seems against our age, in favour of the days when 
such creatures were possible. For that they were actual facts, and 
not mere poetic fictions like centaurs and griffins, seems undeniable. 
Making all allowance for exaggerations, there remains ample evidence 
that at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies there really were men — ^not recluse students, but statesmen, cour- 
tiers, and men of the world — ^who might fairly be said to have mastered 
the whole field of knowledge of their day. To take examples from 
England alone, the extent of the acquirements of Bacon and Milton 
is well known; and though in genius these two stand unapproached, 
in this point they were probably not so far above the level of the 
more distinguished of their contemporaries. Of course we do not 
attempt to deny that these acquirements were of very doubtful quality. 
The theology of that day may seem to us stiff and unreal, its philo- 
sophy manifestly unsound, its history worthless in point of accuracy, 
and its science simply nil. The world both of nature and man as then 
understood was a creature of the brain, a system mainly of assump- 
tions, fancies, and myths. A little thought will show us that the com- 
pleteness then attained was possible only by reason of the limits of its 
field. It is not that our minds are narrower or weaker, but that the 
things to be known have increased enormously both in number and 
in difficulty. The scientific spirit, which at that date can hardly be 
said to have been bom into the world, has in one sphere after another 
substituted for the ready acceptance of hypotheses the careftil exami- 
nation and consideration of facts. The question may be raised, whether 
this increase in the subject-matter of our knowledge, without a pro- 
portionate increase in our powers of knowing, may not, like most other 
of our steps in advance, have its amari aliquid; but this question is 
foreign to our purpose. If anyone thinks that the extension in the 
range of things to be known has its drawbacks, he cannot deny the fact 
of the extension, or that that mastery over all things held to be within 
the scope of the hnman intellect, which seems to have been reached by 
the men we have spoken of two or three hundred years ago, is no 
longer possible. So we are obliged to renounce that ideal of the man 
totua^ teres, atque rotundus, which our forefathers had before their eyes, 
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and devote onrselyes to some special branch of laboar, either in the field 
of knowledge or in practical life ; becoming men of science, or scholars, 
or historians, or lawyers, or men of business, according to the bent of 
our minds and the direction in which circumstances lead us ; and can 
take no interest at all, or at best a feeble interest, in subjects apart 
from our own pursuits. In other words, we get into a groove. 

Now although most men are apt to be somewhat indignant if this 
** grooviness" is formally imputed to them, manifest as the fact may be, 
it is undeniable that there is a great deal to be said for it. In the first 
place, it can advance the grand and irrefragable argument, ilfaut vwre. 
There are few so situated that they can afford to follow the doctrine 
without a view to the loaves and fishes. They have to think how 
their knowledge can be made a marketable article; and they will be 
more likely to find purchasers if they can offer what no one else can, 
at any rate in so high a state of perfection. The man who has studied 
both law and medicine commands a wider intellectual horizon than the 
man who has studied only one ; but inasmuch as each branch of know- 
ledge now demands the labour of a lifetime, it is scarcely in the nature 
of things that the one should equal the other in a knowledge of details. 
He might mistake the special form of disease his patient was suffering 
from, and administer an alkali when he ought to have employed a 
tonic ; he might not be accurately '* posted up" in the last bankruptcy 
act, or the law of executory devises. But it is precisely this knowledge 
of details, by which science is immediately applied to " the I'elief of 
man's estate," that people want to buy. Enlarged views on law and 
physic, and their mutual relations, they either care nothing about, or 
think that they are quite capable of forming for themselves. An in- 
tellectual jack-of-all-trades who had to live by his wits would stand as 
good a chance of starving as a mechanical. But this argument is not 
needed for the defence of the state of mind we are considering. It 
may take credit to itself for the greater part of the positive additions 
that are daily made to our knowledge on all sides. Though he who 
stands on the plain commands a narrower sweep of country than he 
who stands on the hill, he sees what lies before him with greater dis- 
tinctness, and the limitation of his vision induces a more carefal 
inspection within its scope. His eye will be caught by trees and 
plants unnoticed before, and he will for his own pleasure or conve- 
nience seek to discover new pathways and spots of interest in ground 
of which the general features are familiar. Most of the steps in ad- 
vance gained in every branch of knowledge have been brought about 
in a similar fashion. Men habitually engaged in the manipulation of 
its details have lighted on something strange, and at first sight inex- 
plicable, which has wooed them on to investigate and understand* 
Some of the most brilliant discoveries of Faraday were due to chance — 
to some accident which caused the phenomena he was at the moment 
investigating to present themselves under a new aspect^ and thereby 
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opened a vista to still more general and important trnths. Thns in 
scholarship and history, the results we boast of have been attained 
principally by one-sided men with imperfect yiewB as to the relative 
importance of things, who have been content to spend years of patient 
and unnoticed toil, if so they might succeed in re-creating out of the 
chaos into which it had fallen an almost unintelligible chorus of 
.^Bschylns, or striving, from the scanty and often contradictory mate- 
rials at their command, to construct a consistent view of the state of 
England under the Heptarchy. *^ Why is it," Elmsley was once asked, 
'Hhat the Germans are better scholars than we?" "Because they 
don't go out to tea," was his answer. German professors are apt to be 
regardless of the social amenities, to be shabby, snufiy, redolent of 
' tobacco, and generally unpresentable ; but if we would learn, we must 
go to them, for they stand at the very fountain-head of knowledge. 
They will suffer nothing to draw them away from the one study to 
which they have devoted themselves ; and, like Mr. Tennyson's Am* 
phion, they feel amply repaid, if, 

« at the end of all, 
A little garden blossom." 

Granting that this i^lication of the principle of the division of 
labour to knowledge is of benefit to the race generally, what is its 
effect on the individual man ? From this point of view, we must 
admit that " grooviness" possesses many considerable advantages. The 
groove— the profession or pursuit, whatever it may be — furnishes a 
moral backbone on which the character can form and develop itself; 
through its influence the whole inner man gets "set." This is espe- 
cially true if the groove is one which, as in the case of a clergyman 
or doctor, brings a man into close contact with active life. The sense 
of a settled work and purpose in life gives an activity and decisicm to 
his manner and bearing which is in itself a power. He knows what 
he has to do, how to do it, and what result to look for ; and does 
not fritter himself away in vague aspirations after the unattainable, or 
^ tryings back" from quests that lead to nothing. The man who is not 
clear as to his special vocation, or has not succeeded in getting himself 
settled at work in it^ though often really of deeper and subtler nature, 
is apt to bear an appearance of being perpetually in statu puptllari in 
the university of life. He rarely, to use a rowing phrase, <^puts his 
back" into his strokes^ for he is not enough committed to any one 
line to make him feel that he must succeed in that or fail altogether. 
His retreat is so secure and easy, that he does not feel it necessary 
to defend his position to the uttermost. Distinctness of aim com- 
pensates for many deficiencies. 

All grooves, social as well as mental, may be regarded as the 
macadamised roads of life. In travelling along them we must be oon- 
tent to miss variety and adventure^ not go out of our way to look at 
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piotnreBqiie sceneiy, and aim more afc getting to our joarnej's end with 
despatch than at enjoying ourselveB on the waj. But without some 
such recognised highways it is difficult to see how the world could go 
on. To the majority of mankind, liberty to form opinions and esta- 
blish modes of life for themselves would be an intolerable burden. 
They are no more equal to such a task than to find their way across 
an untravelled country by the sole aid of the pole-star. So we find 
settled forms for our reception into life and departure from it, for 
courtship and marriage, even for our amusements ; and each part in 
the drama has to be played according to its own traditions, and in its 
appropriate stage costume. That immense groove, for instance, the 
London '* season," with its hackneyed routine of dinner-parties and 
balls and ^'at homes," may not impress an outsider with much ad- 
miration ; but in bringing certain classes of society together, and keep- 
ing the common standard of tone and manner up to the mark, its 
result is unquestionably beneficial. After all, we must be bom, and 
make love, and marry, and entertain our friends, and at the last die 
dcmehoWy and to have the fashion settled beforehand is a great saving 
of time and energy. Nor is it difficult for a man of adequate calibre 
to sit sufficiently loose to all these observances to be able to resist 
their yoke, if they chance to become inconveniently oppressive, and 
easily and gracefully emancipate himself and '' go the road of his own 
wiU." 

But while granting the usefulness and quaai necessity of grooves^ 
we are not inclined to admit that they form an exception to the rule, 
that there are two sides to every question. Grooves are necessary by 
reason of our infirmity; and the irritation manifested by men on being 
told that they are in a groove betrays consciousness that such a mentid 
position falls short of perfection. Without doubt its good is attended 
with a heavy alloy of evil. It tends to stunt and spoil general growth, 
and unduly to develop special faculties. These faculties it may be well 
worth while to foster, but the prominence given them in the character 
by the absence of the checks and balances afforded by more complete 
culture produces a sort of mental deformity. The man thoroughly 
fitted into his groove is not so much a man as a special kind of man, 
with tastes and interests, and often with a style of speech and bearing, 
altogether peculiar and unmistakable. We admit, as one of the advan** 
tages of a groove, that thereby the character gets " set." This is an 
advantage, but it is ati^ded by the danger that it may get ''set*' 
too soon, and the immediate gain in weight and influence be counter- 
balanced by the impossibility of future expansion. There is a want 
of freshness and flexibility in the man. He does not readily accommo- 
date himself to new lights — in fact, is not unlikely to get angry if they 
are presented to him. He has got settled in his groove, and is going 
smoothly in it^ and is not in the least inclined to discuss the question 
whether it is tiie best conceivable, still less, whether it has any business 
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to exist at all. We don't find snccessfal barristerg ardent law-reformers, 
or physicians in large practice eager to welcome new theories of medi- 
cine. The proverb, that rolling stones gather no moss, may be inter- 
preted in a good sense as well as a bad. If they have but few solid 
fruits of success to exhibit, they are likely to be freer from restraints 
and hindrances to growth and progress. The groove ages. There is a 
certain buoyancy and youthfulness about those who have never aban- 
doned themselves to one pursuit or aim, which the most successful 
plodder along a beaten path cannot but envy. Life for them is large 
in possibilities ; and if in journeying through it, they come on a plea- 
sant wayside inn, they can afford to halt for the night there, without 
vexing their souls because it is unsuitable as a permanent abode. Nor 
is it just to deem these '' unattached" spirits mere butterfly flutterers 
over the field of knowledge, sunning themselves, sipping sweets, and 
perishing with nothing to show for their existence. Many of us can 
remember how, in early days, after labouring till, perhaps, far into the 
small hours at some problem of mathematics defying solution, or pass- 
age of Oreek of exceptional crabbedness, we have at last resolved to 
give it np, and " sleep on it." The morning would come, we would 
return to our task, and at once see our way through difficulties which 
had seemed insurmountable. Even so the men most deeply versed in 
the minutiae of the pursuit to which they have consecrated their lives 
will confess how often they have been indebted to some aper^ of a 
stranger to its special mysteries, but who brings the methods of other 
fields of knowledge to bear on this, and gazes on the phenomena with 
eyes clear and fresh, precisely because he has not looked till they have 
dazzled and blinded him. The careful study of details is, of course, 
essential; there can be no real knowledge without it; but it has for 
many minds a perilous fascination, leading them to lose all sense of 
the comparative values of great and small, and to look on the universe 
through a distorting medium. " Philosophy," says Dr. Newman, " never 
views any part of the extended subject-matter of knowledge without 
recollecting that it is but a part, or without the associations which 
spring from this recollection." The tendency of the groove is to make 
us forget this truth, and put a part for the whole. Our valley may be a 
very pretty and picturesque spot, and worthy of the interest we take in 
it ; but it is not the whole world, and if we fancy it is, we are at a 
disadvantage as compared with our friend on the hill, who, though he 
does not see our pet beauties as clearly as we do, yet sees more. The 
consciousness of commanding a wide field of intellectual vision gives a 
breadth and power to the mind which mere accurate acquaintance with 
the details of one or two subjects can never impart. If accuracy was 
to be our measure of a man's station, a modem medical student might 
claim precedence over Aristotle. 

Is it on the whole, then, well to be in a groove or not ? it may be 
asked. There is much to be said for each view, nor do we think it 
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poseible so to balance and weigh the argnments as to arrire at a con- 
dnsion of much practical valae. Fortunately, questions like this gene- 
rally settle themselves on the solvitur ambuJando principle. No one 
probably ever got into a groove, or abstained from entering into one, of 
set purpose. But it does not therefore follow that our speculations 
need be looked on as barren of result. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we must often be content with merely stating the conditions 
of a problem. The step, it is true, only takes us a little way, but it is 
one that must be made, if the solution is ever to be reached. 

GBOKGB STOTT. 
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For seven bnndred years and more, eren granting the inrention to 
have been Roger Bacon's, the dall black mixture of snlphur, nitre, 
and charcoal— it is only a mixture, not a chemical compound — has 
had the monopoly of guns, large and small. It has answered every 
purpose moderately well, perhaps more than moderately. Neverthe- 
less, from time to time the desire has arisen to evolve out of chemical 
stores some new compound, mechanical or chemical, that should do 
better duty. Somewhat extraordinary, indeed, the case seems that, 
amidst all the improvements of guns and gunnery, all the advance- 
ment of chemistry and mechanism, the gaseous motor for gun pro- 
jectiles should be composed as at first. The explanation is not dif- 
ficult. Gunpowder occupies a sort of half-way ground between things 
innocent and things dangerous ; a medium quality favouring its many 
applications. Exploding readily enough for all convenient needs, it 
never spontaneously explodes — a great point in its favour. Then, its 
power of water-absorption not being very great, it stores tolerably 
well. But, more than anything else, gunpowder has held its long 
and almost exclusive sway over guns and gunners owing to the two 
following circumstances: it can be made of any desired percentage 
composition, and it may be corned or grained to any degree of coarse- 
ness or fineness. As employed for different purposes, it is necessary 
that gunpowder should have various strengths: not that strength is 
a wholly unobjectionable word, but, without circumlocution, we should 
have difficulty in finding a better. To a considerable extent the strength 
of gunpowder, by varying the relative amount of its components, can 
be modified; but the great adjustive resource consists in increasing 
or lessening the dimension of its grains. Much was once hoped and 
expected of certain explosive chemical compounds — ^fulminating gold, 
silver, and mercury, for example — as well as certain more recent ex- 
plosive developments. If pyroxyline, or gun-cotton, be excepted — 
and this for a special reason to be adduced by and by — ^no chemical 
compound has justified, or gone far to justify, the expectation of com- 
ing up to gunpowder for projectile purposes, and partly for the reason 
of its being a chemical compound. It is one of the very first principles 
of chemistry that the percentage composition of the same chemical 
compound is fixed and invariable. As nature makes a chemical com- 
pound, and force determines, so, for better, for worse, must man take it. 
An explosive chemical compound will have, popularly speaking, the 
same composition strength to-day as to-morrow, to-morrow as through- 
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out all time, Neither do chemical compounds, with perhaps only one 
exception (pyroxyline), admit of any yariation of strength by the device 
of graining or any treatment functionally analogous. In this way do 
we recognise in chemical explosives an unyielding, unadaptive nature, 
unfitting them for the multifarious requirements of gunnery. 

Having taken account of certain special good qualities of gun- 
powder, we now come to certain of its bad qualities. Safe it indeed is 
in the sense of not igniting spontaneously ; but it deteriorates by keep- 
ing, the more especially if in a moist atmosphere. If gunpowder be 
thoroughly wetted, then may it be considered wholly spoilt. In burn- 
ing, gunpowder evolves much heat, much smoke ; it also deposits much 
foulness. On the debtor side of gunpowder must be reckoned, also^ 
the danger attendant on manufacture. It would be a great advantage 
if possible to devise a gunpowder that should acquire its usefally- 
dangerous qualities with the very last manufacturing touch, whereby 
in every incipient stage it might be stored without possibility of 
risk. Beverting to the enormous heat developed by gunpowder igni- 
tion, this is a function of especial disadvantage now that breechloading 
firearms have come so much into use, and promise to come still more. 
It avails nothing that the mechanical adaptations of a breechloading 
firearm admit of opening and shutting, loading and firing, some fabu- 
lously-frequent number of times in the minute, if, long before the me- 
chanical limit be reached, the breeching has grown too hot to handle ; 
so hot) perhaps, as to cause unwonted explosion of a powder-charge. 
More or less this defect of heating has made its disadvantages felt in 
every system of breechloading yet devised. The Prussians, using their 
national military firearm, the Zundncuklrgewehr^ or needle-gun, obviate 
the difficulty as best they can by a manual expedient. A Prussian 
soldier can load and fire, does commonly load and fire, without handling 
the barrel of his weapon at all. Bending the left arm, and grasping 
the barrel between arm and fore-arm, he can load and fire with only 
small inconvenience from heat developed. All danger incidental to 
premature explosion is obviously as great under this system of manage- 
ment as under any other. The needle-gun might be loaded and fired, 
and a fresh charge would explode of itself, to the shooter's probable 
destruction. 

It will have been gathered, then, that gunpowder, ordinary black 
gunpowder, though it has seen some service and done some hard duty 
in \\k time, is not so perfect as to fulfil all requisitions desired ; where- 
fore from time to time experiments have been directed to the manufac- 
ture of a substitute. 

To indicate a tithe of the explosive mixtures chemists have pre- 
pared, or can prepare, would be tedious and to no avail. The explosive 
function is by no means so simple an affair as popular belief accredits 
it with being. The only fundamental quality whereby members of 
the explosive or detonating family are dlied is the evolution of gas 
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or gases, as the result of sudden chemical energy, the latter gene- 
rally, though not invariably, one of combustion. The power of ex- 
plosives is of various kinds. Whereas some detonating bodies put 
forth enormous shattering power, visited upon materials in contact 
with them or in their immediate vicinity, the projectile or propelling 
energy of the same being inconsiderable, other explosives transpose the 
relation of these functions. Obviously, for projectile uses the deside- 
ratum is not to shatter the gnu, but to propel the gun-charge ; a need 
that at once determines theoretically the quality of propelling agents. 
All explosive force is dependent on the sudden evolution of gas or 
gases ; and according as the volume of gases set free is smaller or 
larger, more or less tardy, so will the explosive function vary between 
the extreme and practically unattainable limits of shattering without 
propulsion, and propulsion without shattering. Contrary to what 
might have been imagined, some of the most violent of explosive 
bodies do not evolve most gas. Neither chloride of nitrogen nor the 
fiilminates of gold, silver, or mercury, gun-cotton, nor nitrp-glycerine, 
for example, evolve, weight for weight, so much gas as gunpowder. 

Then, further, examining the known varieties of black gunpowder, 
experiment has proved that best rifle-powder evolves a smaller volume 
of gas than does coarse blasting and cannon gunpowder. More ex- 
traordinary still, the finest sporting-powder manufactured (finest as to 
quality, not grain, which may be large or small, for one and the same 
composition, at the manufacturer's will) deposits more solid residue or 
foulness than coarse common or blasting-powder. This fact is made 
evident by the result of some masterly experiments a few years ago 
undertaken by Bunsen and Schiskoff, and is amply explained by 
analysis. The gravity of fouling does not so much depend on the 
quantity as the sort of foulness. If of such nature as to easily dis- 
lodge, then the fouling matter is less prejudicial than if it stick more 
tightly. Bunsen and Schiskoff have proved, amongst other points, 
that not only do no two varieties of gunpowder (ordinary black 
powder) give the same combustive results, but that one and the same 
variety of gunpowder will yield different results, according to the 
degree of pressure and other circumstances under which it may be 
exploded. Fine rifle-powder yields considerable residue or foulness, 
truly; but in this deposit carbonate of potash, or of ** pofassiumy*' as 
modem chemistry will now have it,, preponderates. This material forms 
soap with the lubricant employed, and hence the explanation. 

However adapted, in respect to definite gas evolution, in defined 
units of time, an explosive material may be to projectile usage, still, 
without one property superadded — the property of grainage, or equiva- 
lent of grainage, to wit — ^it must remain for ever inapplicable to pur- 
poses of gunnery. To this conclusion all practical gunners have long 
since come, the opinions of chemists notwithstanding. Slight con- 
sideration will prove why this must be. From the following postulate 
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the concInsioD is arrived at. There certainly does not exist one sub- 
stance otherwise applicable as a gnnnery-projectile the velocity of 
whose explosion is not in some degree influenced by the closeness of 
its impaction. This is well manifested by different modes of treating 
ordinary black gunpowder. If confined in a gun in such manner that 
air-spaces may intervene between various portions of the material, and 
then fired, combustion is very rapid, as the most inexperienced in these 
matters well know. If, on the other hand, the same material as to 
percentage composition be rammed hard, as into a rocket-case, the 
combustion is tardy and non-emptive. Now, for all gunnery-pro- 
jectile purposes, the first condition is needed. The combustion must 
be rapid, yet not too rapid. A constant has, in mathematical lan- 
guage, to be evolved once as for all, otherwise the projectile urged by 
different qualities and amounts of force would fly in a trajectory de- 
fying all calculation. The device of grainage is well nigh the only 
one capable of evolving this constant. True, in the case of gun-cot- 
ton, and under the ingenious manipulation of Baron Lenk, and still 
later Mr. Abel, an equivalent to grainage has been found, so as on the 
score of definite combustion that material leaves little, if anything, to 
be desired. If gun-cotton were not self-explosive and destructible by 
time, it might enter the category of hopeful, if not acknowledged, gun- 
nery-projectile forces. 

These necessary preliminaries bring us to the point at which we 
have been steadily aiming, viz. a description of the white, or rather, 
tawny-coloured powder lately devised by Captain Schultze of the Prus- 
sian service, and which, under the auspices of at least one London 
gnnmaker, is finding large application amongst English sportsmen. 
The process of manufacture is most safe, as it is most ingenious. 
Only at the final stage of making this gunpowder is the process subject 
to any explosive contingency. In illustration of this, the following 
circumstance should be stated: in July 1868 the manufactory of Cap- 
tain Schultze at Potsdam, near Berlin, was consumed, burned quietly to 
Gie ground — burned, not exploded. The accident is altogether unpre- 
cedented ; nothing like it could have happened to a manufactory of 
conmion black gunpowder. 

We now come to the process of manufacture. The inventor begins 
by taking any of the common woods (he keeps the wood steeped in 
water) which have acquired celebrity for yielding gunpowder-charcoal, 
and saws them transversely into plates of the required thickness by a 
veneer-saw. The plates, when sliced, are laid under a manifold punch 
and submitted to pressure, whereby grains of not merely definite and 
unvarying size, but definite and unvarying shape (a matter of some 
moment as influencing the constancy of impaction), result. Grains are 
thus evolved at the very commencement of the manufacturing opera- 
tion, unlike what happens in the case of black gunpowder, wherein the 
operation of grainage is the last operation but one— glazing; and some- 
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times, powder not being invariably glazed, tbe last absolately. The 
pnnched grains, being collected in a mass, are subjected to a treatment 
of chemical washing, whereby calcareous and various other impnrities 
are separated, leaving hardly anything behind save pnre woody matter, 
cellulose or lignine. The next operation has for its end the conver* 
sion of these cellulose grains into a sort of incipient xyloidine, or gun- 
cotton material, by digestion with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids. Practically it is found that absolutely perfected xyloidine (of 
which ordinary gun-cotton is the purest type) not only decomposes 
spontaneously by time, the chief products of combustion being gum 
and oxalic acid, but it is moreover Jiable to combustion of a sort that 
may be practically called spontaneous, so slight and so uncontrollable 
are the. causes sufficing to bring it about. Cellulose or woody mat- 
ter, otherwise termed lignine, partially converted to xyloidine, is. Cap- 
tain Schultze affirms, subject to neither of those contingencies. Che- 
mists will understand tha^ inasmuch as the wood used as a constituent 
of the Schultze gunpowder is not charred, its original hydrogen is left, 
and by and by, at the time of firing, will be necessarily utilised towards 
the gaseous propulsive resultant. Next, washed with carbonate»of-soda 
solution and dried, an important circumstance is now recognisable. 

Tbe grains, brought to the condition just described, are stored 
away in bulk, not necessarily to be endowed with final explosive 
energy until the time of package, transport, and consignment. Only 
one treatment has to be carried out, and it is very simple. The ligneoua 
grains have to be charged with a certain definite percentage of some 
nitrate, which is done by steeping them in the nitrate solution and 
drying. Ordinarily a solution of nitrate of potash (common saltpetre) 
is employed ; but in elaborating certain varieties of white powder 
Captain Schultze prefers and uses nitrate of baryta. 

Having traced the new powder to its final stage, we may contem- 
plate it under the light of two distinct scrutinies — ^theoretical and 
practical. Review of the chemical agencies involved, or that may be 
evolved, suggests the reaction, especially under prolonged moisture, of 
the sulphur and nitre of ordinary powder, whereby sulphide of potas- 
sium should result. Practice is confirmatory: under the condition 
indicated sulphide of potassium, more or less, does result, and pro- 
portionate to the extent of decomposition is the powder deteriorated. 
Inasmuch as the Schultze gunpowder is wholly devoid of sulphur, so 
is the particular decomposition adverted to impossible; and theory, 
at least, fails to suggest any other decomposition as probable or even 
possible. 

The specific gravity of the Schultze gunpowder may be roundly 
taken at half the specific gravity of ordinary gunpowder ; or, in other 
words, for equal weights of the two, the bulk of Schultze's powder will 
be double that of its rival. Hereupon an important question is raised, 
the drift of which will be obvious to any practical gunner. Is Uie 
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available projectile foiee of one Yolnme of Schnltze's powder equivalent 
to the available projectile force of two volnmee of black powder? If 
not, it may be averred with tolerable confidence that the new material 
conld never come into extensive practical use as a gunnery-projectile. 
If the era of breechloading had not so completely set in, the exact 
length of column in any gun-barrel occupied by any powder-charge 
would not perhaps of itself determine the issue of acceptance or re- 
jection. But the question of length of column occupied by any explo- 
sive gun-charge is one of the most vital importance in all that concerns 
bfeechloaders. If by chance an otherwise efficient substitute for gun- 
powder should be discovered, occupying, power for power, less space 
than gunpowder, then intrinsically would it be better in direct ratio 
to the diminution. Having regard, however, to existing systems of 
breechloading, the intrinsic superiority contemplated would prove a 
bar to utilisation. The breeching-gear of every breechloader is laid 
out to a scale of very minute fractions of an inch. The breeching- 
chamber must be full of material — it can be no more than full. The 
breech slot, screw, hole, or other contrivance for admitting the charge, 
is equally amenable to minute scales of measurement. 

Assuming the ratios of volume reversed, theoretical advantages of 
variation depart, and fundamental objections make themselves mani- 
fest. It is a settled conviction in the minds of military authorities 
that the shorter a military cartridge admits of being made, the better. 
Thereby not merely is the gunmaker's labour fMsilitated, it being easier 
to fashion short than long breeching-gear, but the cartridge itself is 
more strong and serviceable. From time to time the question has 
arisen, whether the small-bore type of weapon may not be advantage- 
ously substituted for the regulation Enfield type. Nobody doubts the 
increased accuracy and far-shooting of small bores; and the defect of 
their more speedy fouling, often adduced, hardly applies to the case of 
breechloading small bores. Still, various military men oppose the mill- 
tary use of small bores ; not the objection of least weight being the 
necessarily inconvenient length of cartridge. A small-bore cartridge, 
they say, is too much like a pencil-case, too delicate for rough military 
usage. 

These considerations would seem to have had due weight with Cap- 
tain Schnltze. His powder is so devised and elaborated that each 
effective charge shall occupy equally the same space as a charge of 
common powder would have occupied. All his gunnery arrangements, 
therefore, are taken on the basis of matching volume against volume, 
the equivalent in weight to one volume of his powder being two 
volumes of ordinary gunpowder. 

I have made no experiments with the Schnltze powder, either by 
fire-arm practice or by chemical analysis. All that I know of it comes 
from conversation with gunmakers, and observation of general appear- 
ances. It has taken &ir hold on the English sportsman's appreciation. 
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as before stated ; but, as may be assumed, drawbacks, real or alleged, to 
its use there are, otherwise it would have gone further than it has to 
displace ordinary black powder. The chief disparagement I haye heard 
alleged against it, is the difficulty — rather, the impossibility — of measur- 
ing-out charges with the accuracy needful to practice. It is necessary 
to weigh the charges, gunmakers aver, if identity of result be contem- 
plated. This allegation, if well borne out, implies a serious defect. 
Practical people will grasp its full purport, howerer much the unprac- 
tised may make light of it. 

A few words of explanation now relative to a point some way back 
adverted to. It was stated that gun-cotton, under the ingenious mani- 
pulation of Baron Lenk, was subjected to a treatment that obviated 
the necessity of grainage. The treatment is this : inasmuch as the 
filamentary structure of gun-cotton is incompatible with the formation 
of grains. Baron Lenk seeks and finds an equivalent in threads of vary- 
ing degrees of fineness and closeness. A close-spun yam of gun-cotton 
undergoes more rapid combustion than its opposite ; taking advantage 
of this fact and applying it. Baron Lenk thereby secures any amount 
of combustive velocity. A still further modification on gun-cotton has 
been lately effected by Mr. Abel. He reduces his xyloidine to a sort 
of paper pulp. His process has been made known since this article 
was written, or further reference would have been made to a device 
which has the merit of ingenuity, though the gunnery value of gun- 
cotton in this or any other state would seem to be small, if any. 

JOHN BCOFFERN, M.B. 
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MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY 

AUTHOR OF " PAUL MASSIE," " THE WATERDALE KBIQHBOURS," ETC. 



Chapter XVI. Again — at labt ! 

THIS is not a story of the straggles of a poor artist and adventorery 
though so much of my life was indeed jnst such a story. But lives 
like mine hare been told so often before, that I conld add little new 
by dwelling on the professional and adyentm'ons part of my existence, 
eren if I had the art to tell snch things as other men have told them. 
Therefore I frankly intimated to my readers long ago that I do not 
mean to enter into the details of my straggles, my disappointments, my 
jMivations, my temporary snecess. Of all these I shall only say, like 
the fair dame pressed to explain the daties of the oidaheo^ *^ I beseech 
yon to suppose them." In brief, the professional story of my life is 
this : I straggled long and wearily. At last I succeeded, for a time. 
Then I lost the best of my voice, and I faded back into quiet obscurity, 
not without comfort. For what Carlyle calls four-and-twenty re- 
splendent months, I was a brilliant success in the popular sense. I 
know myself, and I know that I never was or could be a great singer. 
I never was in the high sense an artist. I never had a genius for 
music, or for anything; but I had my ran of success — I had my day. 
It was a short one, and it is over ; and I don't regret it. ** I cease to 
live," says the poet's Egmont ; " but I have lived !" 

In my days of swift success I came to know a great many authors, 
sculptors, painters, critics, artists of every class, who had all more or 
less succeeded in life ; and I found that the actor or the singer has 
some splendid chances which are denied to any other adventurer after 
popular favour. Worst off of all his brethren I rate the literary 
adventurer, although Thackeray, with the complacency of recognised 
and triumphant genius, pointed out the immense advantage the author 
enjoys in requiring neither patronage nor capital, but only a few sheets 
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of paper and a steel pen. Where is his arena, his tribune? He has 
written his grand tragedy. Yerj good. Who is going to play it ?— 
nay, what manager is going to read it? He has finished every 
chapter of his novel ; and then begins the dreariest part of his business. 
I remember literary friends of mine used to say, when sometimes the 
author of Vanity Fair showed his grand white head among us, that 
he had had toil enough to persuade the public to read what he had 
written, that he had hawked about his great book long enough before 
any publisher could be induced to run the risk of printing it. The 
difficulty was to get any publisher to read it. Change Vanity Fair 
into a picture or a statue, and it would at least hare found a place in 
an exhibition, where a crowd, coming for the sole purpose of looking 
at pictures and statues, would have seen it, and some eye would surely 
have found out itfi worth. To read through thousands on thousands 
of scrawled MS. pages in the hope of sometime coming on a literary 
treasure is a wearisome diving process which only stubborn souls 
long endure ; but to hunt through an art-exhibition is a pleasant and 
easy work. I rate the chances of the painter or the sculptor, then, 
rather above those of the literary man. But while it is true that not 
everyone can get a chance of exhibiting his picture in any gallery,. 
it is also true that even in the gallery it may pass unnoticed of the 
crowd, who only ran to look at the pictures of men with names, or 
pictures they have been forewarned to look at* Suppose, however, 
that everyone going into the gallery were compelled to look at every 
picture in turn — ^were compelled at least to stand before it, and look at 
that or nothing for a certain number of minutes, would not the obscure 
artist's chances be immensely increased in value ? But this is pre- 
cisely the condition of the actor or the singer. Once, at the very leasts 
in his three or five acts he is in absolute possession of the audience. 
Ko one may speak or sing but he. It is his chance. If he can speak 
or sing in any way worth listening to, there is his opportunity of doing 
it. I have known scores of men in other professions who only wanted 
jnst one such chance to crown their ambition, or, at all events, to- 
crush it, and who neyer got the chance, but went along through life 
disappointed and embittered, girding at the successful, snarling at 
popular favour, wailing against destiny, and always convinced that if 
the world could but have seen or heard them, it would have fallen in 
homage at their feet. The public, indeed, will not go fishing for 
talent, like pearl-divers. It is enough to ask that they shall recognise 
it when set before them. " (Jenius," says Marger, "is the sun ; all 
the world sees it. Talent is the diamond in the mine ; it is prized 
when discovered." This was my chance. I got an opportunity of 
holding up my poor little artistic diamond. The opening came; I 
had the stage all to myself for a few moments, and I really had been 
gifted by Nature with a voice which then, at least, could hardly have 
failed to make an impression. It made its impreseion, and I succeeded^ 
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Thifl was m Italy. I came home to England, after an absence 
comparatively yery short, a success. My way began to be clear before 
me. I b^aa to have Mends, admirers, rivals, detractors, saitellitee, 
partisans, and enemies. I grew familiar with my own name in print ; 
I became accustomed to the receipt of anonymous letters — some full 
of praise, not a few full of love, a great many breathing contempt and 
detestation. I began to judge of journals and critics only according 
to their way of dealing with myself. 

I must say that hardly any kind of life seems to be more corrupting 
to independent and generous manhood than that which depends upon 
the public admiration. It is hardly a whit better than that which 
hangs on princes' favour. The miserable jealousies, the paltry rival- 
ries and i^ites, the mean, imperious triumph over somebody else's 
&ilure or humiliation, the pitiftQ exultation over one's own passing 
success, the womanish anxiety to know what is said of one, the child- 
like succession of exaltation and depresuon, the absorbing vanity, the 
sickening love of praise, and the nauseous capacity for swallowing it — 
all these seem to be as strictly the disease and danger of artistic life 
as yellow fever is of the West Indies, or dysentery of the East. I 
have indeed known strong natures both in men and women which 
could defy the contagion, and retain their healthy and self-reliant 
simplicity to the last. I have seen, even in stage-life, virgins who 
could tread those hideous hot ploughshares of vanity and jealousy, a^ 
come out unscathed. I have known men who to the last kept the 
whiteness of their souls, and never felt a pang of mean joy over 
another's failure, or of unmanly pride or unmanly grief at success or 
failure of their own. But such natures are indeed the rarest of phe- 
nomena, and only make the general character of the race show more 
r^ulsively. You can't help it ; I mean, we common natures cannot 
help it. Some of us go in resolving that we will not be like the 
others, that we will not lay down our manhood, and our courage, and 
our generosity, and succumb to the poisonous atmosphere of praise, 
and rivalry, and jealousy. But we soon grow like the rest ; we rage 
at a disparaging word ; we swell with pride over the most outrageous 
praise ; our bosoms burst with gall when some new rival is spoken of 
too favourably or applauded too loudly ; we rejoice with a base and 
coward joy, which our lying lips dare not confess, when someone whom 
openly we call a friend makes a failure and falls down. Our nature 
becomes positively sexless ; and man detests woman if she outshines 
him, just as rival beauties of a fribble season may hate each other. I 
protest I did not, until I came in for some little artistic success, ever 
believe it possible I could hate— or, indeed, that any man could hate — an 
attractive and pretty woman who had never either slighted or betrayed 
him. I 80<Hi learned that the wretched creature who" lives on the 
favour of the public can get to envy and detest any being that stands 
between him and the sun of his existence. 
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From my soul I detested the whole thing. I distinctly saw my 
moral nature becoming contaminated by it, and I despised myself even 
for the momentary pang of pride and envy which I honestly did my 
best to crush and conquer. I sometimes thought to myself, "The 
time must soon come, if one of us does not die meanwhile, when I 
shall meet Christina. Shall I find her even as one of these ? Shall I 
find that her heart swells with pitiful pride and rankles with paltry 
spleen ; that she hates her rivals ; that she can swallow any amount of 
praise, and gladden in it ; that she can cry when some critic dispar- 
ages her or praises someone else ?" 

I could not believe it ; yet I could not but fear ; I could not but 
sometimes wish that I had been less fortunate in my personal ambi- 
tion, and that I were still far removed in obscurity out of her possible 
path. 

I heard of her often. She was soon to return to England, where 
her sudden departure and long absence, after so sudden a success, lent 
new attraction to her. People said she was married. I had heard the 
statement almost with composure. She had become like a dream to 
me. When I saw her last I was little more than a boy ; I stood now 
on the latest verge of my youth : a whole working lifetime lay between. 
I believed that I had so far disciplined my nature and subordinated 
early and disappointed passion, that I could meet her now again with 
unmoved politeness, and even on our first meeting look calmly in her 
face, touch her hand without tremor, and congratulate her becomingly 
upon her great success. 

Yes, they said she was married ; and it was certain that she now 
described herself as Madame Beichstein, not Mademoiselle Beichstein. 
Indeed, some maintained that she was not only a wife, but actually a 
widow. But they said all manner of things about her. Her husband 
was an entrepreneur; he was an Australian adventurer ; he was a rich 
Yankee speculator ; he was a scion of a noble Austrian family, who 
never would look at him after his misalliance; whoever he was, he had 
deserted her : no, it was she who had run away from him while they 
were living at Nice, and actually in their honeymoon ; he used to beat 
her ; she once tried to stab him : at all events, he was dead now. Nay, 
there was not a word of truth in all that ; the real fact was, that she 
never was married at all ; the young nobleman killed himself for love 
of her, and left her all his property; and so forth, and so forth. These 
and countless other stories — equally incoherent, extravagant, and con- 
tradictory — ^passed from mouth to mouth among the people I met who 
talked about Christina Beichstein. 

I found Ned Lambert, when I returned to England, quite estab- 
lished as the household friend of the Lyndons. He used to come and 
dine with them ahnost every Sunday, having made a definite arrange- 
ment to that effect with Mrs. Lyndon, who was ready enough and re- 
joiced to eke out her housekeeping by such a mode of contribution, 
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and who had indeed quite a genius for cookery. Lambert liked the 
change immensely. He said he was fond of a good dinner on Sunday, 
and that when he dined alone at his own lodgings, he never ven- 
tured to ask his landlady for anything beyond the cold corpse of a 
fowl cooked on the Saturday. But it was not his relish for a savoury 
little dinner which brought him all the way to our dreary district ; 
and I saw a marked change, both in him and in Lilla, when I once 
more joined the little circle. Lilla was more thoughtful, more melan- 
choly, less pleasure-loving than before ; he, on the other hand, was 
generally brighter and more animated, unless when he was study- 
ing manners and deportment, which indeed he almost always was. 
Many a time I saw him furtively glance under his eyes at Lilla, as if 
to learn from her expression whether he had accomplished a triumph or 
committed a solecism of etiquette. I could not resist the temptation 
to make an inquiry once in Lilla's presence about his Sunday-evening 
relief from coat-sleeves ; whereat he looked so distressed and confused 
that Lilla insisted on having the whole story, and had it accordingly, 
and laughed very much ; and Lambert at last gave way, and like- 
wise laughed ; and we all laughed a good deal longer than the story 
deserved. I was glad to have made Lilla laugh at anyone's expense, 
for, poor girl, she laughed less now than of old days, and her face 
looked pale and anxious. I soon found out the reason. 

Between Lambert and myself we had boxes, stalls, and so forth for 
some theatre almost at will. One night we went — Lilla, her mother, 
Lambert, and myself: Lambert would not stir without Mrs. Lyndon — 
to see a new performer as Claude Melnotte. He, the new Claude Mel- 
notte, was the idol of one of the colonies, and was a statuesque, hand- 
some, deep-voiced, energetic, wooden- headed sort of actor. I thought 
the whole thing dreadfully tiresome, and Lambert thought so too ; but 
Lilla was quite melted by it, and streamed with tears. A year before I 
know that she would have laughed at the business, or yawned over it. 
I saw Lambert's eyes resting on her with profound admiration and 
sympathy; and he looked up and caught my eye, and gave me a glance, 
partly whimsical, partly sentimental, partly bashful and apologetic, 
which would have made quite a picture in itself. She had her depths 
of sensibility, then, this poor girl, whose bloom the hard coarse grit 
of London life had so nearly rubbed away. Never did she shed tears 
at a theatre when I was her companion, or care for any performance 
which was supposed to demand tear-shedding as its tribute. 

I spoke of the change to Lambert himself that night. 

" It's true," he replied slowly and sententiously ; " I have often 
thought that the best test you could have of a woman's intelligence 
and of her sympathies would be to watch her demeanour at a theatre. 
Hear her comments, and observe how she looks ; and the fellow who 
does not know her then is an idiot, who never could know anything of 
her. You can't imagine, Temple, how I hate some women I see at a 
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play : they look so cold and stolid and sererely proper and self-con- 
tained, that I shonld like to haye them expelled from the presence of 
art altogether. I wonder how you will feel at the sight of each pec^le 
when yon come on onr stage, before onr nnimpassioned creatures here. 
It is not like Italy, Temple— at least, I fancy so ; and indeed I hare 
heard it from — 0, from many who hare felt it." 

'* From Madame Reichstein, for example?^ 

I was determined not to shrink from that name, or allow him to 
suppose that I faltered at it. 

'< Yes, from her in especial. She was dreadfiilly chilled here in 
London, although they gaye her quite unusual honours." 

** She would be. Her enthusiasm and her really lyric nature would 
naturally chafe against our British composure." 

He glanced at me inquiringly, as if he meant to ask whether this 
calmness was real or put on. If I had been asked th^ I could hare 
answered in all sincerity that I belieyed it real. I know now that it 
was but an e£Pbrt of self-discipline. 

** We had a sort of scene at a theatre one night," he said, rapidly 
changing the subject ; '^ I mean Lilli^ — ^Miss Lyndon — and I.** 

*' Indeed ! What happened ?" 

** Some fellow — mad, I think — seized her by the arm, just as I was 
handing her into a cab — her mother was already in — and jabbered 
some insane nonsense at her. I pushed him away, and the wretched 
creature flew at me like a wild-cat, and there was quite a disturb- 
ance." 

♦* Who was he ? What was he like r* 

** 0, quite an ouMy mad-looking creature, Bmall and old, with a 
black wig. I could hare crushed him ; but, of course, I wasn't going 
to hit a poor little old bloke — old man, I mean ; and so I only dragged 
him away, and asked a policeman to take charge of him. But he was 
near raising a perfect mob about us, shrieking out that I was carrying 
off his long-lost daughter, and I don't know what other rubbish ; and 
he cut my lip, so that I was a pretty sight, I can tell you." 

« What became of Lilla?" 

"She comported herself most bravely; neither screamed nor fainted. 
I got rid of my lunatic as soon as I could." 

" Did Mrs. Lyndon see him ?" 

" No, she didn't. It so happened that she neyer got a glimpse of 
him ; and I was very glad. She is a neryous woman, and would haye 
been greatly frightened by the sight of so extraordinary a creature. Of 
course I made nothing of it, and I never heard any more about it." 

" You never found out anything about him ?" 

" Never ; and I never tried to." 

I said no more on the subject; I needed no further explanation. 

Some days after this, a few of us — Lambert, myself, and one or 
two rising actors and UiiSrateurs — gave a little fete to some of our 
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friends at Kichmond. It was very early in the season. We dined, of 
«onrse, at the Btar and Qarter. Lilla Lyndon was of the company. 
We were all very pleasant. I was as happy as a bright snn, delicions 
«iry and joyons company conld make any man ; and I, at least, never 
isould be insensible to the mere joy of living, of barely living, nnder 
sach snn and in snch air. I was a sort of rising star too, in a very 
small way, and might have flirted and been flattered a good deal ; and 
did on this occasion accept my opportunities. I walked throngh the 
gardens, after dinner, with a pretty, vivacions girl leaning on my arm ; 
a girl who had jast made a brilliant success in light comedy, and 
promised indeed to be another Abington or Nisbett, until she married, 
poor thing, and died in her first confinement. Her peojde lived not 
far from Norwood; and a short time since, walking out from the Crystal 
Palace all ringing with music, I strayed into a churchyard, and came 
apon a tombstone bearing the name of my poor young friend. This 
Bichmond day, however, of which I speak, was darkened by no shadow 
from the future, and we were all very bright and haj^y. 

" Look there !" said my companion suddenly, aiwl with a joyous 
laugh. ** See how people make love off the stage." 

She directed my attention to two fignres in a shady little alley of 
shrubs and trees, not far from us. They were Lambert and Lilla Lyn- 
don. She was leaning on his arm ; her eyes were downcast, her dieeks 
were crimson, her step was slow. He bent his tall figure over her; 
he was pleading earnestly, passionately — that anyone could see — ^into 
her ear. It had come, then, just as I thought it would. He loved her; 
and now he was telling her so ; and I coiQd not doubt what her answer 
would be. 

Queer pangs shot through me. I was rejoiced at the prospeot of 
the happiness of both my friends. I thought with delight that Lilla 
would no longer be poor ; that she would have a true home to shelter 
her, a manly heart to lean on ; that he would have a life made warm 
by love ; and I longed to congratulate them both, and tell them how 
sincerely I gladdened in their love and their happiness. And yet the 
fdght brought with it too a keen sense of isolation and loneliness. I 
had felt for Lilla just that warm and tender friendship which is to love 
" as the moonlight to the sunlight." She had been a friend to me 
when friends were most precious and most rare. She had cared for 
me when I was sick, confided in me always ; begged for me, unasked 
and almost unthanked, of one who probably despised her and me only 
all the more for it. And now I was about to lose her; the only woman 
from whom I could expect a greeting that was more than formal, a 
glance that was at once friendly and sincere. I don't say that this 
made me sad. I know I was sincerely glad that things were to be so j 
but it made me thoughtftil. I was moody enough to wish to be alone 
for a little ; and ungallant enough to get gradually rid of my fair and 
joyous companion. I felt a twinge of remorse at the recollection when 
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I came the other day upon the stone which bore the record of her 
name, her birth, her marriage, her death, and the inconsolable grief of 
her afflicted hnsband — who is now aliye and merry with his third wife. 

I was glad to be alone. I stretched myself on the grass. The 
evening was glowingly, gloriously hot. I heard the voices of singers 
not far away, and the notes of a piano. I saw nothing but the un- 
flecked sky of blue above my head, and the slender spiral vapour of my 
cigar. Was I happy ? Was I miserable ? Happy or miserable, those 
moments were ecstatic. Are not the sensations produced by extreme 
heat and extreme cold so much alike that the AMcan brought for the 
first time into contact with snow fancies it has burnt him? I think 
there are pangs of delight and of pain — where the soul is the medium, 
not the nerves — ^which are not easily to be distinguished &om each 
other. 

I started at an approaching step. Lilla was close beside me ; she 
looked pale, and much distressed. I jumped to my feet. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere," she said ; " I want you 
to take me home." 

*' Home so soon ? Are you going home akeady ?" 

*' Yes. I should like to, very much ; if you don't mind leaving so 
early. Or I will wait longer, as long as you like, if you will promise to 
leave a little before the rest, and to come with me." 

" Certainly, Lilla, when you please. But where is Lambert?" 

" Mr. Lambert ? I don't know; at least, I saw him not long since." 

" Will Lambert not wish to see you home ?" 

** If you can't or won't come with me, Emanuel," she said petulantly, 
** if you must wait on somebody else, of course I must not worry you 
about me." 

" Why, Lilla> my dear girl, you know very well I will go with you 
when you please. But I only thought — " 

« Dear Emanuel, please don't think anything ; at leasts at present. 
Only do oblige me this once ; I am so tired, and I want to get away." 

" We will go this instant." 

*' Thank you ; that is kind. And I should like to get quietly .out» 
quite unnoticed, if you please." 

" This way, then." 

I gave her my arm, and I felt her arm tremble on mine; and could 
feel that her bosom beat heavily as she leaned on me. Yiolet circles 
were round her eyes ; and every time she spoke it seemed as if she 
must break into tears. 

There were several hansoms at the door, in which some of our 
company had come. I meant to take one of them, and convey Lilla 
home in it. Young ladies don't usually go in hansoms, I believe, with 
young men ; that is, where Respectability reigns. We had no such 
etiquette in our free and gladsome world. One of Lilla's special 
delights was, or used to be, a hansom. 
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But the gardens were full of company. There were many parties 
there as well as ours. Lilla and I, threading our way outward, were 
always coming on some brilliant gronp. It was significant of my poor 
young friend's state of mind, that she did not even cast a Bcrutinising 
glance at the diesses of the ladies. We hardly spoke at all. 

I brought her into a narrow side-path between flowers and plants. 
We were nearly out now. Towards us there came a group of four 
or five ladies and gentlemen, straggling along as the width of the 
path allowed them. One Toice struck on my ear, and I knew its 
sharp and strident tone. I knew it to be the voice of Lilla's uncle. 
Eminently disagreeable I thought such a meeting would be in a place 
so narrow that recognition could not be avoided. It was now too late 
to go back, so we drew up to let the group stream by. 

Lilla saw her uncle. She coloured, and was a little conftised. 
He did not seem particularly delighted at the meeting. 

" Why, Lilla, you here T' He gave her his hand rather coldly. 

I had been standing silent and Btif9y, looking at nothing and feel- 
ing highly uncomfortable. 

"Yes, uncle; but I am going away now. I have asked this gen- 
tleman—don't you know Mr. Temple, uncle?— to take me home." 

" Indeed ! Yes.— How do you do, Mr. Temple ?" 

I made a formal acknowledgment of his enforced salutation, and in 
doing so I became conscious that the light of two deep, dark, soft 
eyes was turned full on me. I became conscious of it — I can use 
no other phrase — for up to this momrat I had positively seen none 
of the group but Mr. Lyndon alone, and had never looked at the 
lady who was by his side, and who stopped when he did. But I 
felt that the light of those eyes was on me, and an electrical thrill 
ran through me, with which the blood rushed heavily and fiercely to 
my head, and the pulses of my heart seemed to stand still, and the 
grass for a moment flickered with changing colours, and the sinking 
son appeared to reel in the sky. 

And looking up, I saw that Christina Beichstein stood before 
me. 

Not my Lisette! Not my Christina! Beantiftil, stately, in the 
full glow of developed loveliness — no longer a girl ; nay, now that 
the westering sunbeams fell upon her face, I saw that there was 
something even of the melancholy beauty of a sunset in her oim 
features and expression. Far more beautiful, far more stately, far more 
attractive, than when I knew her, but not with the fresh and pas- 
sionate youth which was her exquisite charm long ago. Long ago! 
A whole life seemed to lie between that time and this. I thought 
there was something sad, something even of a prematurely wasted look 
about those glorious eyes. Youth, and early love, and early struggle 
lay buried in those lustrous hollows. They were as mirrors to me, in 
which I saw my own dead youth and disappointed love. I turned 
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towards her, and our eyes met and rested upon each other in an 
instant of unspeakable emotion never to be forgotten in this world. 

Christina recovered her composure in a moment. 

" We are fortunate, Mr. Lyndon," she said, in her clear musical 
Toice, with the old dash of foreign accent still perceptible in it, — 
** we are fortunate in not having left so soon as I wished ; for we meet 
— at least, I do — ^two unexpected Mends. Your niece I know already, 
though she seems to have quite fnrgotten me ; and in this gentleman 
I meet a very old friend." 

Bhe gave her hand first to Lilla, and then to me. Not the lightest, 
fedntest pressure of her glove indicated to me that I was anything to 
her but an old acquaintance. 

''Indeed," said Mr. Lyndon, drily, ''I did not know that you 
were acquainted with this — ah, this — gentleman, Mr. Temple, 
before." 

^ Did you not? yes ; we were old aoquaintanoes ever so many 
years ago. — How long ago, Mr. Temple?** 

'' Several centuries ago at least, Madame Reichstein.** 

"Yes; it must be many, many oentories ago,** die said, slightly 
shrugging her shoulders. 

''A good way of evading acny confession of the number of years," 
remarked Mr. Lyndon, with a short dry laugh. — ** If you are going 
home, Lilla, I think you had better come with us.'* 

«< Thank you, unde. If you con take me, I shall be very glad; and 
'then Mr. Temple need not be dragged away to take care of me." 

'' No ; we need not trouble Mr. Temple to leave so early. Come, 
Lilla." 

" Oood-night, Emanuel," said Lilla, holding out her hand to me. 
''^ I am 80 much obliged to you for offering to come with me ; and so 
glad that I have not to take you away." 

** Then I think I shall not go just yet," said Madame Beichstein. 
" I will go in Mrs. Levison's carriage ; she is not leaving for a few 
minutes. I have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Temple for so 
many years that I cannot leave him now, at least until I have exchanged 
a few words with him, and told him how and when he may see me 
again. — Will you give me your arm, Mr. Temple?" 

I offered her my arm without a word. Lilla looked at us both 
with wondering eyes. This was all the wildest of mystery to her. She 
forgot for a moment apparently even the trouble that was oppressing 
her, in the surprise of seeing tim unexpected acquaintanceship reveal 
itself. 

'' Semember yon promised to accept a seat in my carriage," said 
Lyndon. " We are in no haste ; we can wait as long as you please." 

" But I don't like the idea of anybody waiting for me. No, Mr. 
Lyndon ; pray excuse me this once. Your niece, too, looks quite tired 
and ill, and I think the sooner you take her out of this the better." 
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Lyndon scowled and contracted his brow, and looked at Lilla as if 
be ooald have foond it in his heart to say something rather sharp of 
her illness, and her presence, and her existence altogether. 

" 0, Lilla's very well," he snarled. — " Are you not ?" 

^' Quite well, uncle. — I am quite well, indeed, dear Madame Beich- 
fitein." 

" You don't look so, child. No, you must go home, dear; you will 
come and see me, will you not? I have scolded your uncle before now 
for not bringing you to me. Good-night, dear.'' She kissed Lilla 
quite affectionately. — " Good-night, Mr. Lyndon, and thank you very 
much." 

*' Good-night. But you will be at Mrs. Levison's to-night, will 
jounot?" 

" Beally, I had quite forgotten. yes, certainly — at least, I think 
€0. Au revoir, then." 

Mr. Lyndon saluted fne Tesry slightly and f(»inally, and I saw him 
•cast an appealing, disapp(Hnted, impatient glance at Christina. It was 
Tun, however. She bowed graciously, smiled sweetly, and then turned 
«nd led me away. 

All this time I was like one paralysed of speech. Not even that 
fiercest stimulus a man's power of flelf^x>ntrol can receive, the eon- 
«ciousne8B that he is making himself ridiculous, could spur me to the 
mastery of my feelings and the faculty of unmeaning talk. Lately, 
when it had become apparently certain that I must some time, and 
that soon, meet Christina, I had rehearsed over and over again the 
manner in which I should demean myself. Sometimes it was to be 
a dignified and haughty coldness, sometimes an air of polite, genial, 
€asy indi£ference. But the one way in which I was never on any 
account to greet her for the first time was just that which I now 
ifbund myself driven into— confusion, embarrassment, constraint, and 
awkward silence. 

My throat was dry, my lips were parched ; the trail of her rustling 
dress along the walk was the only sound that seemed to reach my 
«ars ; the fragrance of perfumes came faintly from around her ; her 
hand rested on my arm. I did not venture to look at her, lest I should 
meet her eyes, and, stricken by them, give out my soul in some wild 
outbreak of love or anger. 

"Emanuel!" 

The word came up low, sweet, and thrilling to my ears. It pierced 
my heart. It seemed as if between that word and the " Ade r 1 had 
heard her call firom the window years and years ago there was only an 
utter void. 

"Emanuel!" 

" Madame — Madame Beichstem." 

"No ; not that name, Emanuel. Call me by the name you always 
gave me — ^long ago. That at least is mine still." 
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"ChriBtina!" 

" Yee. I am still Christina. You must not think harshly of me, 
Emanuel." 

" I do not. Heaven knows I do not." 

'* Yon cannot judge me, and you must not attempt to do so. I 
know by your manner now that you think I have injured you." 

"Think you have injured me I Think! I look back on so many 
years of a life worse ten times than any death, and you wonder whe- 
ther I think you have injured me !" 

" Emanuel, if we begin reproaching, I too have something to re- 
proach. If we begin talking of years of suffering, do you think life 
has been all a pleasure and a joy to me? If you were disappointed, 
was not I ? If you were deceived, was not I ?" 

" By me, Christina ? Never. I — I — ^loved you, you only, and with 
all my soul — " 

" Hush, hush, my friend, no more of that. No, not one word. All 
that is dead and gone long ago. Let it sleep. Why should we begin 
raking up the past, and reproaching each other, and making each 
other miserable ? I did not wish or mean to do so. I wished that we 
should meet like old friends long separated, who are friends in heart 
still. I have heard of your success, Emanuel, and I congratulate you. 
I heard of it but now in Italy, where, look you, you have friends. 
Greater success too you will have yet. I was not surprised ; I always 
knew it. And me — ^look at me. Well, I have not failed." 

'* No. You have indeed succeeded. You, Christina^ have realised 
your highest dreams ; you have all you ever longed or prayed for." 

" And you envy me, perhaps ? And look coldly at me ? And won- 
der why I have succeeded so much better than others? And will 
join with my enemies in finding defects, and blaming the prejudiced 
public which overrates? No; I do not think you would do thaU 
That would not be like you." 

" Christina, that you could even suggest it shows that you do not 
know me. But, indeed, you never did." 

"Did I not? But we will not talk of that. Well, then, I have 
succeeded ; and you are just on the verge of frill success. They tell 
me we are to sing together soon." 

" So they tell me." 

" Yes, I believe so ; I suppose it will be. In fact, I will have it so, 
although Mr. Lyndon does not seem much to like it." 

" What right of judgment has he ?" 

" Well, you know the right he has" — and she shrugged her shoulders 
— " the right of the man with the money who stands quietly in the 
shadow behind the manager whose name is on the bill. That right 
he has. But to me it matters little ; I have my own way, or — " 

" Mr. Lyndon is a close friend of yours ?" 

" I suppose so. I have a great many close friends, and I hope I 
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value them all exactly as they deserve. You look coldly and strangely 
at me, Emanuel," she said, suddenly changing her tone of flippancy 
and cynicism, for the old friendly pathetic voice, " and you seem as if 
yon too would judge me only by words, and ways, and externals. If 
yon will, I tell you frankly beforehand that you will judge me harshly 
— as, perhaps, others do — and you will judge me wrongly, and I shall 
be disappointed. Do not ; 0, do not ! We shall have to see each other 
much in the future, and I should like dearly to have one friend and 
brother." 

Voices were close behind us; and I heard Madame Eeichstein's 
name mentioned as if she were sought for. 

" This way, Emanuel, please; I see my friends, and I must go with 
them. Is it not all like a dream that we have met again ? Thank you, 
Mr. Temple ; you will come and see me ? — ^Now, dear Mrs. Levison. — 
Good-night, Mr. Temple." 

She gave me her hand, and said in a lower tone, "Good-night, 
Emanuel;" and left me. 

I sauntered vacuously back into the garden. My brain was all in 
a whirl. I put between my lips the cigar long since extinguished, and 
was for a while unconscious that it did not bum. A sense of dis- 
appointment mingled with all the confused feelings that came up in 
my mind. The Christina I had found was not like the Ohristina I 
had lost. Something of sharpness, of worldliness, of flippancy, seemed 
in her which jarred and grated on me; and yet now and then some 
word or tone brought back all the old memories, the ideal Christina, 
the strong love. I tried to remember and dwell on only the one 
delicious, pathetic sound which came from her lips when she spoke my 
name, and to put aside all association of her with the common world — 
with Lyndon's coarse and purse-proud ways, with the kind of society 
in which Lyndon strove to be a dictator, with the paltry spites of 
cliques and the mean jealousies of rivals. I tried to do this; I 
did my best to succeed; but the sense of disappointment outlived my 
efforts. 

Chapter XVII. 

A BBEAKIKO-UP. 

I DID not want to meet Lambert or any of my friends any more 
that night; I had no motive for wishing to be home early ; I had no 
motive, indeed, for wishing to do anything, except to get away from 
just the place where I was : so I lighted a cigar and took to the road. 
I walked from Richmond, choosing all the byeways and circuitous 
complicated <* short-cuts" that could well be found, so that by the time 
I arrived in town I was pretty well tired. I looked into a theatre, and 
found it veiy dull ; I dropped into a small and modest club of artists 
and journalists and young authors, of which I had lately become a 
member, and listened to some of the ordinary gabble in the smoking- 
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room, aboat this man's piece and that man's novel, and this other'a 
overdone ** business" in the comic part, and somebody else's anger at 
the malignity of the critics, who don't see the merit of his wife's novel, 
and all the rest of the kind of thing which one I. ears in sndi a place. 
It was weary, or I was weary, and I hardly talked to anybody- 

At last it grew late, and I went home. I had reserved to stay out 
long enough to be certain that I should find nobody stirring ; I waa 
disappointed, however. There were lights in the little parlour ; I let 
myself in with my latchkey, and would have gone upstairs, if I could, 
without seeing anybody. As I passed the parlour-door, however, 
Lilla's voice called me ; I went in, and found her looking very pale 
and weary and sad. She was still in the duress she had worn that day 
at Bichmond. 

"NotinbedyetjLilla?" 

" Not yet ; I have been waiting up partly to see you* Mamma ia 
np too. I am going away to-morrow, EmanneL*' 

" Qoing away ! Going where ?" 

'' I am going to Paris. I am going to have a hand in a school 
there — ^in a kind of partnership with a person I know, a very clever 
sort of woman, a Miss Whitelocke, who took quite a liking to me, 
and has a very good opinion of my capaeity-HK> great proof of her 
cleverness is that, certainly." 

" But this is very sudden; yon never E^oke a word to me of thia 
before." 

** No. Because nothing was certain, and I hadn't made up my 
mind; and we both have our secrets, Mr. Temple, have we not? You 
always spoke of me as your sister, Emanuel; but yoa seem to have kept 
something from me which yon would not have kept from your sister,. 
and yon allowed me once to exhibit myself in a very ridiculous light." 

" Lilla, my dear girl, indeed there was nothing to tell. I did not 
know myself who she was ; who Madame — " 

" I don't want to know your secrets, Emanuel, and don't look put 
out about it, for I am not at all angry, and I think yon showed only 
your good sense in not trusting so silly a creature as I have always 
proved myself to be." 

" Indeed, indeed, Lilla, yon don't understand me ; yon can't under- 
stand why I could not be as frank with you as I could have wished to- 
be." 

'* Please let us not talk any more of that just now. I am going 
away, Emanuel ; I must go from this place. I must try to do some- 
thing for my mothar, and make a home for her. 0, she has need of 
every help, and she has no one but me— no one. Everyone despisea 
her — and us both — and I don't wonder." 

** Your uncle, Lilla; does he know ?" 

<< My uncle ? Yes, he does. He scolded me to-day, and — and told 
me we were a disgrace to him; and so we are* And do you know what 
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he offered^ Emanuel? He offered to take me into hifi house and keep 
me like a lady — ^like one of his own daughters, he said — ^if I would 
leare my mother, and promise not to see her any more, except onoe a 
month, or something of that kind. My poor dear, loving, foolish old 
mother ! She has made a slave of herself all her life for me; and little 
return I ever gave her." 

" What did you tell him ?' 

" Well, I told him what he will remember. I flashed out upon him, 
and told him just what I felt; not a word did I spare. I told him I 
scorned his money and his kindness, and that, please God, I would 
stand by my mother while she lived ; and I am afraid I added that 
perhaps some day one of his own daughters might be invited to leave 
JiMf and might give a different answer from mine. He was quite- 
white with anger. I didn't care— I don't care. I am glad I spoke 
out; it did me good; perhaps it will do him good." 

** Lilla, I always thought you had a fine noble nature ; now I know 
it." 

''Noble nature I nonsense. I am not going to desert my poor 
mother — ^now especially — that's all. But I waited up to teU you all 
this ; and I want you not to say anything to hw about the condition 
my uncle offered, for I haven't told her that; she would worry me ta 
death, poor soul, about sacrificing myself, and stuff. And I want you 
to back me up ; to say that everything I do is right and wise, and for 
the best, and all that. You will do this, Emanuel^ like a kind, dear 
fellow, will you not ? And don't speak of anything else, anything you 
may know or guess, or that — 0, you must understand me; but just 
tell her you think I am doing the most sensible thing possible in going^ 
to Paris," 

" But, Lilla, tell me— do let me ask you — ^why are you doing this ? 
Do confide in me. You may do so ; I know all." 

" All ?" she said, flushing up. 

" Yes, my dear, alL I know, for instance, what happened to-day. 
I knew it was coming. Now, why can you not stay and make Ned 
Lambert — that true-hearted, manly, clever feUow — as happy as he asks 
to be?" 

" Emanuel, you have said you know all. If so, you know my^ 
reason. I cannot bring disgraceful vexation on Edward Lambert; and 
to marry me just now would bring disgrace on any man. 0, 1 am so 
unhappy, so wretched; and I have been crying all the evening. I have 
been silly and deceived all my life through, and filled up with foolish 
and false notions and expectations ; and at last I know the whole truth. 
It is enough to crush anyone." And the poor gu*l burst into tears. 

*' Have you told Lambert your reason," I asked; <' the reason of your 
leaving London ?" 

'' I have not, I have not ; and I am ashamed to say that I have still 
idle pride enough left in me to conceal the truth from him." 
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" But really, Lilla, I must ask you — is the thing so bad as all this ? 
Are you not far too sensitive ? Ton can't suppose Ned Lambert could 
be affected for a moment in his feelings towards you by the fact that—" 
I stopped, rather embarrassed. What was I to say of her father? This, 
of course, was the obstacle and the disgrace of which she had spoken. 

" No, Emanuel, I don't. Ah, I know him too well ; and for that 
veiy reason I will not allow him to be victimised." 

" But would you not allow him to judge for himself?" 

" No, Emanuel, no, no. Don't speak of it to me, pray don't. And 
0, 1 beseech of you, I implore of you, don't tell him ! Don't let us 
seem disgraceful in his eyes. Listen': I have not been brought up 
well, Emanuel ; I need not tell you that. I have not been made to 
care much for truth and religion, and anything of that sort ; and I 
am not religious, or particularly good ; but somehow I never did see 
this so plainly as of late, when I came to contrast myself with others — 
and with him. I don't think I should have been fit for Edward Lam- 
bert at my very best. I don't think poor mother and myself are much 
the sort of people to make a very delightful home for so good and 
noble a man. But this last thing I have come to know has decided me. 
Emanuel, have you seen my father ?" 

" I have. I have known him for some time.** 

" And known who he was ?" 

« Yes, Lilla." 

" Yes. And you kept it to yourself, because you did not wish to 
shame me?" 

"No, Lilla; because I did not wish to pain you when there seemed 
DO need of it, or no good likely to come of your knowing it. It does 
not shame you; it cannot." 

" Not in your eyes, perhaps, for you know us ; and you know it is 
no fault of ours — at least, of mine. Not in your eyes." 

" Nor, surely, in his'* 

" no, no ; I know that. But it would bring on him endless 
vexation and humiliation; and I should be a scandal to him, even 
though he did not say it, or think it; and I cannot bring him or 
myself to such a pass. I could bring him nothing but disgrace, and 
that I won't bring him ; I think too highly of him. I feel that I am 
doing right ; and I think it is the first time in my life I ever resolved 
upon doing anything just because it was right. I have been silly and 
frivolous enough ; but I have my feelings, Emanuel, and my sense of 
honour, and my pride, like other people." 

" Lilla, my own," called her mother's voice from below, "it is late, 
my dear, and you ought to be in bed." 

" Yes, mother, I daresay I ought ; and accordingly I am not." 

Lilla was going to make — nay, actually had made, and in very 
spirited fashion too — ^a great sacrifice for her mother, but she could 
not keep from occasionally snubbing her. Good Mrs. Lyndon was 
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sometimes a trying dispensation to a quick, impatient yonng woman ; 
indeed, she was one of those good people who seem made to be snnbbed. 

She came np herself presently, looking very shaky and flastered. 

"We're going away; we're all breaking-np, Emanuel," she said, 
looking inquiringly at me. ** Lilians going in the morning." 

" I know, Mrs. Lyndon." 

" It seems sudden, don't it? And we were just getting all to rights 
here, after such trouble and difficulty and work. But Lilla thinks it's 
for the best." 

"Yes, mamma; we've argued the point already quite enough, I 
think." 

" She won't giye in to her uncle, Emanuel ; although you know 
that he's been so good to her." 

" Stuff, mamma I Now do stop, there's a good woman." 

"And you've heard something else, Emanuel? — Have you told him, 
Lilly?" 

" yes, mamma — ^yes." 

" She's refused him, although he is so good and kind, and so fond 
of her. Of course he is not what I should have liked, and what I 
should once have thought only right and proper for Lilla to have. 
She ought to be a lady, and of course Mr. Lambert isn't the sort of 
person one had a right to expect. dear, there was a time when, if 
anyone had told me that a person in his position would have thought 
of asking my Lilla to marry him, I shouldn't have thought he could be 
in his senses — I shouldn't indeed I But you know, after all, people 
must yield to their circumstances ; and what I say is, I never knew a 
better or more worthy young man — and doing so well too. I do think 
it's a pity ; but Lilla's so wilful." 

" I suppose I was always wilful, mamma, wasn't I ?" 

" Yes, my own, that you were ; and such a troublesome girl, many 
a time." 

" Yet you were always fond of me, you dear old woman," 

" Pond of you, my love ? Ah, fond is no name for it 1" 

" Well, then, you will continue to be fond of me still, though I am 
more wilful now than ever. Besides, if I was always so, it isn't much 
use trying to be anything else now. 'What's bred in the bone,' mother; 
and all the rest of it." 

Lilla was doing her best to carry it lightly, saucily off. The effort 
was not very successfal. 

" Have you advised at all with Mr. Temple, Lilly?" And the 
mother threw an appealing glance at me. 

" I have, mamma." And the daughter threw an appealing glance 
at me. 

" Yes, Mrs. Lyndon, I have talked with Lilla. I did at first speak 
to her as you have done ; that is, to something like the same effect. I 
did think she might have married poor Ned Lambert at once, instead 

V0L.vin. M ^^^.^ 
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of postponing it Bat I most say that she has spoken to me in a way 
which shows me that she has clear and strong reasons, and a feeling 
that we mnst not try to counteract Yon mast let her hare her way, 
Mrs. Lyndon. I think we may trust her that she is guided right; and 
I hope and believe I shall see her and you, and Ned Lambert too, 
happy, quite happy, before long." 

" If it please God,*' said Mrs. Lyndon with a half-querulous sigh, 
which seemed to say that one couldn't always rely upon Proyidence 
to do exactly the sort of thing one wanted. 

'' You don't mean to see him again, Lilla ?" I said, turning back as 
I was about to leave them for the night ; " not in the morning, b^re 
you go ?" 

*' no, Emanuel ; it would do no good. I don't want him to know 
until after I am gone. You will give him tills little packet, please, 
from me ; it's only a poor little keepsake ; and you may tell him, if 
you like, how sorry I was for going ; and you wfll put it in the best 
light you can, and make him see that it can't be helped. And you 
may tell him, if you like, of my gratitude to him, and — and — of my 
uiuihanging love." 

Bhe faiiiy broke down at last into sobs, and signed for me to leave 
her. 

I left h^ with deep regret, and sympathy, and pity. I confess it 
seemed to me that she was making a needless and quixotic sacrifice ; 
but irom her point of view what she was doing was clearly right, and I 
could not but admire the quiet, resolute spirit with which she had 
chosen her way and walked whither it led her. I felt in this regard a 
thorough admiration for her. A sort of pariah myself, I always feel 
a special and natural pride in any brave good deed done by one of my 
caste. It is the business and the inheritance of the Brahmins to be 
brave and good, and to think no little of their own bravery and good- 
ness ; and they do not want the admiration of such as I am. But 
when the courage and virtue are shown by one of those from whom we 
do not expect anything of the kind, then I am inclined to wave my cap 
and cheer. We hear of all sorts of self-sacrifice in books, and even in 
real life ; some of it of a very stony, implacable, and self-tormenting 
kind, which I at least cannot find it in my heart either to love or pity, 
but only shudder at, and pray to be kept for ever out of the presence 
of its silent icy rebuke and self-assertion. Self-sacrifice is indeed the 
model and pet virtue of the age ; and some of us are always inclined 
to rebel against models and pets. Moreover, it is alnM)st always exhi- 
bited by somebody from whom it is .naturally to be expected — the 
noblesse of whose virtue, personal and inheritei, obliges its owner to 
such deeds of devotion ; it is done under the impulse of lofty religious 
inspirings, it is preached up by good and authorised preachers, it is 
sanctified with holy texts, it is illumined and encouraged by hopes of 
everlasting reward and the eternal society of harps and seraphs. My 
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poor little Londcm pagan had no such Btimnlants and enoouragementg. 
Her sacrifice was not made as a slave perfonns a duty, or as a courtier 
denies himself now that be may hare the greater thanks hereafter. It 
was altogether the impulse of natiye honour and nobleness and lore — 
above all, love. It thought of no reward, herre or beyond ; it was all 
aacrifice. It was foolish, perhaps, in one sense ; but there are some of 
«s in whose eyes even Virtue looks most attractive when riie is a little 
n^ular and uBorthod«>x in her ways. 

Chapter XVIII. 

" THOU HAST IT, ALL !" 

So our dreams had come true at last ; cmr wildest hopes had been 
realiBed. We had both succeeded. Christina and I san^ together dur- 
ing the remainder of that season at the best bouse. She was the great 
success and idol of the hour ; I was, in my own way, a success too — 
gteaier than I had ever expected. Just think oi the changes time had 
worked for me with unthought-of liberality. Only a little while ago I 
was poor — ^hocriUy, bitteriy poor ; a man to whom the fare of a hansom 
was an expense to be avoided and fought agaimt. Now I had, for a 
bachelor, plenty of money, and. spent sovereigns lieedlessly where even 
two y^ars i^ I dared not lay out shillings. Now I had a name that 
was known pretty weU everywhere — thai is, "wb&re people talk about 
flinging. Now I was onoe more restored to the society of Christina. 
We sang togeth^ ; our names were constantly and of necessity coupled. 
I saw her almost every night. We were applauded together ; I kd her 
before the cmtain at every recall ; I gathered «p her bouquets for her. 
On the stage I was always associated with her ; off the stage I could 
aee ber when I pleased. We were now in very reality swimming to- 
getha-, and aide by side— the success we used to dream of and rave 
About yean ago. 

Was ever mortal so blessed of the gods as I ? 

Let me answer in a sentence. My life was unhappy, and I was 
wnking ev^ day in my own eistimation deeper and de^er. I was 
becoming demoratised. 

I have already said that during my long separation from Christina 
her memory was my preservation from anything mean or low or de- 
grading. How did it happen that asaociation with b^ now seemed to 
p^uoe just the opposite effect? 

To begin with, I could net any longer understand either her or my- 
self. She waa no longer my Lisette. All the freshness of her nature 
^ypeared to have been washed away. Her soul seemed somehow to 
hove contracted ; the brand of the world was on her. The bloom was 
off her cheek, and, as I believed, off her heart. Tet she fascinated me 
aa she did others ; and I dung to ber, and walked in her shadow, and 
was unhappy withcmt her, and unhappy and disappdnted with her. 
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Except when on the stage. There, and only there, I saw my Chrig- 
tina. I have avoided, and shall avoid, a cold and lengthened descrip- 
tion of her as a singer and an actress. Bat she delighted me, and, I 
conld have almost said, she surprised me. Her voice was as it had 
always been, more remarkable perhaps for its clear, bright, vibrating 
strength than for the softer and sweeter tones ; bat the great charm 
about her was the perfect unity and harmony of her acting and her 
singing. She did not quite belong to that grand and classical line of 
singers which seems for the present to have closed with Orisi ; neither 
had she anything in common with the school of the pretty musical 
humming-top, the warbling butterfly, which is just now our pet ideal. 
Her voice and her style expressed romantic, not classic, passion and 
love and tragedy. She was always a woman ; never a goddess. But 
her whole so^ was infused into what she sang. She was to the grand 
classic singers what Victor Hugo is to Racine. Into mere piquancy and 
prettiness she never degenerated. 

I admired her greatly, wholly. In everything she did there was the 
unmistakable presence of genius. But when I strove to criticise her 
calmly, putting [^myself into the position, as well as I could, of the 
average public,|[and asked myself, "Will her fame last?" I was forced 
to reply, " I do not think so." 

In the first place, she was not careful of her voice. She exerted its 
powers with a generous carelessness, a splendid indiscretion. Each time 
she appeared on the stage she seemed to have said to herself, "This 
night I will do my very best, no matter what my state of health or 
strength : let to-morrow care for itself." 

Bnt» again, I doubted for the permanence of her noble, natural, 
thrilling style in its hold on public favour. It was not the lofty, the 
goddess-like, the terrible, which made other great singers irresistible in 
their power ; and it had nothing to do with the saucy fascinations and 
joyous little nightingale trillings which set vulgar audiences, no matter 
how high their social rank, into ecstasies. There was neither terror nor 
trick about it. 

It was difficult for me to criticise even thus far, for I hung upon 
her voice and her successes like the most devoted lover. The first time 
we sang together I was ahnost indifferent about my own success, so 
completely was I wrapped up in hers. 

On the stage, then, she was all I could have expected, the very 
danger which I feared for her coming only from the truth and integrity 
of her artistic genius. But the moment she ceased to be a lyric queen 
and became Christina Reichstein — I could hardly now call her, even to 
myself, Christina Braun — she disappointed me while she most fasci- 
nated me. I had to go away from her in order to bring the true Chris- 
tina back into my mind. 

She coquetted with anybody— everybody who paid her homage — 
with, for a long time, one exception, myself. Of course I hung on to 
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her like an idiot; I did indeed still passionately loye her; but it 
was a long time before one glance of encouragement invited me on. 
Understand that this in itself was often to me a flattering and a mad- 
dening incitement. She seemed, I sometimes thought, to hold me apart 
from all the rest — seemed to say, " I may flirt with others and play with 
them, bat not with you. We stand on different ground. We must be 
lovers — or nothing." I now believe Christina acted in this from a high 
deliberate motive; I do believe she thought the memory of our past too 
sacred to be profaned by any contact with the commonplace and frivo- 
lous flirtations in which it was sometimes her humour to indulge. Then 
I thought, according to my mood, that she was resolved to repel me 
utterly, or resolved to make me her slave ; and I sometimes adored and 
sometimes hated her. 

Perhaps I might have taken heart of grace and broken loose alto- 
gether from her, and stood up and been free, but for the expression with 
which I sometimes — only sometimes — caught her eye resting on mine. 
Old, sweet, sad memories seemed to shine in it, and to bring our hearts 
together for the moment once again. This happened more often when 
we were on the stage than at any other time. Always the moment my 
eye thus met hers she turned away, and her expression and manner 
dianged ; and when next I met her she was sure to be colder than ever 
to me, and perhaps to be more ostentatiously friendly than ever to some- 
body else whom I especially disliked. There were many whom I dis- 
lik^ on her account, believing one week that she surely cared about 
them, and finding out the week after that she held them in the most 
absolute and supreme indifference. 

Thus, then, the season mooned away. Thus it came about that, 
though I had succeeded, was the tenor of the season, and at the best 
house ; sang with Christina Beichstein, helped towards her success, and 
shared it ; saw her frequently off the stage, — she received her friends at 
her lodgings in Jermyn-street on Sunday evenings, and one or two off 
afternoons in the week, — ^was a constant visitor, and perhaps ought to 
be very happy — I was distracted, disappointed, and miserable. 

What, on earth, was the reason why I so hated to see Christina 
acting and singing with anybody but myself? What was it to me? 
Nevertheless I always felt keenly annoyed when the chances of the 
situation flung her literally into the arms of some stout basso, who pro- 
bably felt no emotion whatever except anxiety about his own part, and 
its effect on the audience. She acted with such genuine and artistic 
effect) that I sometimes became ridiculously annoyed. She clasped her 
operatic fathers and lovers with a clasp apparently as fervent and im- 
passioned as if they were genuine fathers or lovers, or only lay and 
feelingless figures. She never thought of them at the moment, as I 
knew well who had to embrace her publicly a dozen times a- week per- 
haps, and knew how utterly absorbed in her lyrical art, and how abso- 
lutely indifferent to me, she was all the time. 
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It would be idle to deny that storieB of ber past life were whiipered 
about whkb it waa torture to hear, e?6u though I knew that there waa 
no word of truth [^in them. I was got into a Bill j row with a fellow 
who named the yery year in which he knew, he said, that she waa liring,^ 
au cmquieme in a house in the Quartier Latin, with a young artist whom 
she afterwaxds threw oyer, and who accordingly teok to absinthe, and 
finally to the Hontmartre Cemetery. The story-teller fixed upon the 
yery year before Ohriatina's father died, and when she was liring peace- 
ably and working hard, for a girl, in our quiet old town by the sea— before 
eyer she bad set foot on Paris payement. I hardly eyer indeed heard 
any story, good or bad, told about her which my own personal and cer- 
tain knowledge did not enable me to contradict. One reason for thia 
was, that so far as her recent years — her years of growing celebrity — 
were concemed,'^nobodyi,had a word to say against her. Her life had 
left no opening for suspicion, or eyen for calumny. Bat a beantilQl and 
attractiye woman in that line of life, who has cruelly nnned by her snd-^ 
dea and ugnal snecees, must haye done wrong some time or other, yon 
know ; and as there is nothing to be said agaioat her durmg the yearn 
which were passed under our own obseryation and these of our asso* 
oiatesi the inference is obykras — the error must hvre been ccMumitted in 
\be obsenrer years before we came to know anything abofut her. T^ere- 
fore three ont of eyery four of the stories whiapeved about her refierred 
to those old dear early days when her life surely was one of ike eidmest 
and purest that eyen a German girl oould liye. 

There was apparently some mystery about her marriage. That Ae 
was married appeared to be certain : most people said Ae was a widow. 
Ned Lambert did not know ; he said he always took it for granted that 
ahe had married ihe Italian who had her educated and brought oat,, 
aoid that he had died, or they had separated somehow. This was the 
only scrap of mystery — ^if it was mystery — about her ; and she Kyed an 
open, frank,^and fearless life, absolutely like one who had nothing to 
oonceaL A steady, elderly Oerman woman always Hyed with her ; a 
woman of some intelligence and edncatimi, with a great eye for artistie 
makeup, and a good business memcMy, — a sort of compound of poor 
relation, paid companion, and lady's maid. 

Christina neyer talked to anybody of her past life, or indeed mndi 
of herself at all. She had a great many friends, and was free, friendly, 
and joyous with'most of them. 

I made slight allusions seyeral times to the old town of her early 
life and mine; but she did not seem inclined to go back to any sudi 
memories, although die showed not the slightest embarrassment on the 
subject. Once, at last, when I had again made allusion to it, she seated 
herself at the piano and sang, as her only answer — I belieye to an air of' 
her own composition — a little ill-humoured ballad by a German poetess, 
whose name I now forget, expressing entire disregard and contempt 
for all the associations of the poetess's natiye town and early days. 
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except for the memory of an dd tree which pleasantly shaded her child- 
hood. I ceased after that to saj any word which might remind her 
of that past from which she had evidently made up her mind to be 
wholly severed. 

What I detested most was to see her hannted by the presence of 
Mr. Lyndon^ M.P. He was always in attendance on her; and I hated 
him. He ignored my existence when he oonld; I avoided meeting 
him when I could. There was something abont his manner to me 
whidi was always strangely irritating; all the more so becanse there 
was nothing in it on which a man could reasonably found any cause 
of offence. His maimer ever seemed to say, " Tau are not a person 
to be recerved by me as an equal. I know what you were, and that is 
what I always choose to think you. Others may regard you as a 
successful artist, and so, being like myself professed patrons of art, 
may admit you to their intimacy. I don't choose to see your success, 
or to care about it. You may be tolerated by Madame Beichstein; 
that is no reason why you should be tolerated by me. I may make my- 
self a slave to hsx openly and ostentatiously ; that is no reason why I 
should A so condescending to youJ* I am afraid there was something 
mean in my dislike of him; my detestation of his cold arrogance, his 
insolent money-pride, his bearing even among those of our artist's 
circle whom he specially favoured. His very homage to Christina I 
thought had something offensive in it« ostentation. It always seemed 
to say, " Behold what so great and grand a personage as I can do for 
beauty and art. I can come down from my serene respectability and 
be the cavalier in service of a singing- woman.** 

Christina, however, did not seem to regard his attentions in that 
lig^ &e eneooraged lum, flattered him, trifled with him, coquetted 
with hkn; sometimes had long and seriofw talks with him in the 
comers of crowded rooms. He took her to the Ladies' Oallery to hear 
the debates on nights when there was no opera. He hardly ever spoke 
himself or intended to do so; but he was a stead&st Whig party-man; 
and people said ministers thought a great deal of him, and that he 
might have been in office if he liked. He was often on the platform 
— sometimes in the chair — at Bible-society meetings and missionary 
meetings; and he was dead against opening places of amusement— or 
even the Bniish Museum— on Sundays. He had his vices, but they 
were very quiet and decorous. His looks and his ways with women — 
the women I usually saw him with — had a eold, consuming sensuousness 
about them which I thought detestable. He had been married twice, 
and now had loii|^ been a widower; and he had the repute of being 
the very best of fathers, eqoecially devoted to his younger daughter, 
who never thwarted him, as her rigidly religious sisters did, on the 
score of his oparas and his singers and his liking for the ballet. I 
never could quite understand how a man could be greatly devoted to 
his daughter, and wholly unscrupulous as regarded her sex in general. 
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But it seemed Mr. Lyndon was so. People admired him for the former 
pecnliarity, and thought none the worse of him for the latter. He 
was commonly set down as an excellent man, of great ability and in- 
fluence; and most persons paid court to him accordingly. 

He was, I discovered, a great patron of reyolntion. Refugees from 
disturbed continental countries were constantly seeking him out and 
being taken up and patronised by him. Christina too seemed always 
interested in that sort of thing; and they evidently used to have semi- 
official conferences about it. Observing this, I of course began to 
detest and despise all continental refugees; to regard them as hum- 
bugs, like Mr. Lyndon, and to think oppressed nationalities nuisances 
and shams. I could not believe that Christina really cared much about 
such business; and for Mr. Lyndon I set it down at once that he had no 
other interest in it but that it ministered to his own consequence and 
importance. In fact, he was a patron, and only kind or even civil to 
those who approached him as such, — except of course women, who, 
when they were good-looking, carried claims of their own about with 
them which commended them to Mr. Lyndon's attention. Moreover, 
he seemed to take a sort of pleasure in watching the smaffness of 
human nature even in those he paid court to; and he laughed a short 
and sharp little laugh over any small humiliation to which his closest 
favourite might happen to be put. 

Thus the man presented himself to my observation. I never knew 
anything worse of him than just what I have told or indicated ; but I 
strongly disliked him ; and as, thank Heaven, I never approached him 
as one approaches a patron, or recognised his right of patronage, he 
never was anything better than coldly civil to me — and not even that 
when he could with decency avoid it. If afterwards I may have pained 
or injured the man, not quite without malice, I may at least explain 
why it was that from the first and to the last I detested and despised 
him. 

Christina sometimes gave suppers at hor rooms (please to remem- 
ber that I am describing the ways of ten or a dozen years ago), and I 
used to meet some of her sister-singers there, and one or two military 
men, and a few of the leading critics, whom no actor or singer is ever 
indifferent about conciliating. I was generally found at these gather- 
ings, chiefly because, although I hated to be there, I could not help 
myself, and had not the spirit to stay away. They seemed to me 
entirely frivolous, hollow, heartless. Clu*istina herself appeared to have 
sunk quite down to the level of her surroundings. The conversation 
was for the most part mere gabble and gossip and satire. Everyone 
paid court to the ruling artists who happened to be present by sneer- 
ing at their absent rivals. Hostile critics were denounced and no doubt 
calunmiated. Stories were told of the presents made by such a tenor 
to such a critic to explain the tremendous puffs with which this or that 
journal, defying all audiences and musical science and common sense, 
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flamed in the forehead of the morning sky. Connter-inginaations were 
made abont the diamond-rings, and other temptations jet more bewitch- 
ing, with which this or that soprano or contralto had vainly soaght 
to corrupt the impregnable honour of another critic who happened 
to be one of the company. 

The literary gentlemen did not appear to have much more esprit 
ds corps than the singers. If the latter babbled all manner of hiss- 
ing stories against their rivals, the former listened complacently and 
even assentingly to the keenest insinuations against the honour and 
the trustworthiness of brother critics. The critics seemed to have an 
enormous estimate of their own power; and not an unreasonable esti- 
mate, judging from the court paid to them by those who ought to 
be best able to appreciate their influence. No one seemed to think 
much about the public at all. It was quite a matter between the 
artists and the critics. If these approved of and wrote up those, the 
thing seemed to be done. 

From my own point of view it did not thus appear to me. I had 
always relied on the audience rather than on the critics, and indeed 
had been somewhat ignored by the latter. I owe them no ill-will on 
that account. Frankly, they were right. Even then I had arrived at 
a very fair estimate of my own merits. I knew even then that I had 
a voice and nothing else. My soul was not in the art; and I felt 
satisfied that some time or other this must be found out by the public. 
I was quite aware that I had not one ray of the inspiration which 
lighted the soul and the eyes of Christina Reichstein in some of her 
great parts. I knew that I was little better than a musical automaton ; 
but I was a success with the audiences for all that. The opera-house 
and the concert-room filled for me; and had my voice only endured 
I must have made a fortune. The critics could not do much to serve 
me; and they seemed rather too puzzled by my success to go boldly in 
for attacking me. 

One evening I remember in particular. Some dozen or so supped 
at Christina's rooms. It so happened that this night she took hardly 
any notice of me, certainly distinguished me in no way from the most 
commonplace of her ordinary visitors. Mr. Lyndon sat at her right 
hand, and paid her devoted and undisguised attention, which she took 
with a quiet assent that half-maddened me. On her left sat a distin- 
guished critic and liMratmr, who had written successful plays and 
successful novels, published capital translations of various foreign works, 
edited scientific volumes, compiled biographies, and even varied the more 
laborious occupations of his life by appearing occasionally as an amateur 
actor. He had an astonishing power of conversation ; he could talk 
with marvellous fluency and vivacity on all subjects, and almost in all 
European languages. To this gentleman Christina always intimated 
that she owed a great deal. He had been, it would appear, one of the 
first to note and to welcome her success. He was too, as I afterwards 
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heard from her many a time, one of the few who understood that she 
was something more than a mere singer. Indeed, the criticisms he had 
poblifihed ahont her did show a deep and genuine appreciation of all 
those qualities of her roice, her Ijricid style, her dramatic power, which 
were most truly great and peculiar. There was nothing in him which 
was not apparently sincere and manly. It did not even then surprise 
me that he had manifested no particular admiration for my genius and 
merits. He had taken my success, such as it was, quietly, and as one 
whom nothing on the part of the public could astonish ; and he had said 
nothing ill-natured, or satirical, or even distinctly depreciatory of me^ 
only said just as little of me as might be — habitually recorded the fact 
that I won applause, and so let me go on my way. 

Ordinarily I should have felt little of anger towards anybody who, 
like myself, did not think me a great singer. But this particular night 
I felt altogether out of humour with myself, and naturally therefore 
inclined to be put easily out of humour with CFerybody else. I was 
beginning of late (for reasons to be more fuUy explained presently) to 
doubt myself, to suspect that I was capable of playing a mean and \g» 
noble part, to look on myself as capable of seryile lo^e and low-minded 
rancour. I was beginning to be ashamed of my slavish hanging after 
CSiristina's skirts, and to feel abashed and perplexed by other weak- 
nesses too. I thought I saw myself sinking, and that others too must 
see it. So I came prepared, despising myself, to resent any slight from 
another. 

I soon became ^aqserated when I saw that to the critic I hare 
spoken of, Madame Bachatein ostentatiously paid special attention this 
night. She flirted with him in the most fearless and determined man- 
ner; it appeared to me, with some definite purpose : whether for the dis* 
comfiture of myself or Mr. Lyndon I could not determine. The critic,, 
who had flirted doubtless with all ih^ prima donnas of die previous tea 
years, entered very vivaciously into the game, and of course took it in 
precisely the spirit in which it was started. But I chose to be deeply 
offended ; and the more deeply I fdt, the more deeply I drank for eom* 
fort and desperation. I paid extravagant attention to a little Frotch- 
woman (a new singer) beside me, who was herself drinkiBg chan^Migne 
with amazing zest. I either saw, or thought I saw, some smiles passing 
around at both of us, and especially it seemed to me that a Look of sur- 
prise and contempt came up on the face of Ghristina^s pet critic. Im- 
pelled by Heaven knows what idiotic impulse, I jumped on my feet and 
proceeded to address the astonished little company. I complained that 
I had been insulted ; I poured out some frantic nonsense, espedally 
composed of denunciations of critics and literary men. I saw Mr. 
Lyndon raise his double-eyeglass, survey me coolly for a moment, and 
then drop his glass and resume his conversation with his neighbour 
as if nothing I could do ought to be surprising or worth any particular 
notice. Looks of anger, contempt^ pity, or disgust were <mi ewy faccp. 
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and one I could see eyen then wore an expression of snob surprise and 
shame and sorrow, that it might almost have brought me back to mj 
senses. 

I believe I displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting. But I 
really am not quite certain how the matt^ ended, except that I was 
assisted to a cab by a brother artist and the yery critic I had been so 
absurdly denouncing. And I haye a pretty clear idea, as shame flashed 
a gleam of oonflciougness over me, that I heard the former say to the 
latter, ** Never saw him like this before, I'm sure ; can't think what 
came over him. He is a very good fellow generally, I can assure 
you." 

And the critic replied : ^ Yes; I hare no doubt he is a good fellow, 
and he has an uncommonly fine voice ; but what a confounded fool he 
must be r 
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We all of us know pretty well what is meant by " eamesfc-minded- 
ness" — at any rate, if we don't, it is not from not haying heard enough 
about it. It was very well at first, but its apostles have been working 
it to death. All men, as far as our experience goes, in the most hope- 
lessly unconverted condition, are earnest-minded in the daily routine 
of their lives, and never think of treating their business or their dinner 
as a joke. Our present concern, however, is with the tone of mind the 
exact opposite to this, which has no one word to express it, but may be 
styled " taking things easy." That there is a very widely-spread ap- 
preciation of it there can be no doubt whatever, but it is in some sort 
sub rosd, and people rather shrink from avowing it as a principle of 
action. To be " earnest-minded'' sounds more proper and respectable. 
However, we venture to affirm that in spite of its somewhat Bohemian 
character, "taking things easy" is sound doctrine, quite intelligible 
and defensible in theory, and healthy and satisfactory in practice. 

We shall very likely be met with the objection in limine, that this 
easy-going spirit springs from indifference, and betrays a want of ap- 
preciation of the importance of life, and a lowness of moral tone worthy 
of the gravest condemnation. Well, perhaps it may not be quite alive 
to the magnitude of the issues involved in much that is going on 
with great stir and bustle among us, and yet be none the worse. Men 
hotly engaged in a contest are not likely to make a dispassionate esti- 
mate of its value. The eyes of the civilised world are always by local 
politicians supposed to be fixed on the election for Little Pedlington; 
and there is not a cricket-match that is not deemed by the rival elevens 
a matter of at least national importance. However, we do not deny 
that if analysed back to its first principle, "taking things easy" will 
be found rooted in a strong, though in most cases only half-conscious, 
sense of the vanity and triviality of human life. But if this is a sin, at 
any rate it is a sin committed in very good company. Judge how we 
will of the fact, the deepest thinkers on life have ended with being more 
impressed with the insignificance than the importance of its achieve- 
ments, interests, and endeavours. On this ground Christian asceticism, 
stoicism, and cynicism shake hands, widely different as are the con- 
clusions they draw from it. No doubt " taking things eaay," if carried 
to the full extent, does involve some infusion of cynicism — of the spirit, 
that is, which being cast, such as it is, into such a world as it sees 
around, acquiesces perforce in its lot, and lives its life, neither quite 
contented nor quite repining, limiting expectation and checking re- 
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gret» bafiking joyfally in any stray gleams of snnshiDe, and taking the 
biting frosts and drenching rains with as little complaint as possible. 
But then there is no appreciable danger that the most easy-going of 
mortals wiU carry their principles to a depressing or enervating ex- 
tent. The conyiction that "it doesn't much signify" may be very 
potent in theory, bnt the mere fact of living generally contribates 
elements sufficiently strong to hold it in solution. And just as Mrs. 
Malaprop thought it safest in matrimony to begin with a little aver- 
sion, sOy in the qualified state in which we meet with it^ this slightly 
disparaging and contemptuous temper seems no unfit one in which to 
approach many, if not most, of the political and social questions 
which from time to time come to the surface. It may be, and pro- 
bably is, a very good thing that we have bestowed the franchise on 
all rate-paying householders, or that the United States have abolished 
negro slavery; and no doubt it would be a very good thing if we could 
hit on some means of insuring a competent education to every boy 
and girl in the kingdom. At the same time, perhaps a little more 
** fuss" is made about such measures than is absolutely called for. It 
is natural enough that the men who have striven for years to bring 
them about, when they at last find the object attained, should sing 
Te-Deums, and hold monster meetings, and announce to their enrap- 
tured followers that the good time has finally set in. But the cardinal 
facts of life remain the same, and its long tale of pain and sorrow, and 
baffled hopes, and wasted energies, does not seem lighter in one century 
than another. Whilst these things last, human life must in the main 
be a hard and bitter journey, and no abundance of ballot-boxes, or public 
meetings, or penny papers can make it a pathway strewn with flowers. 
Useful as these may be in their way, they are, as Mr. Arnold says, only 
" machinery" towards the true end of life, not life itself. But it must 
not be supposed that this distaste for exaggeration and for losing one's 
mental balance works only in the direction of descrying spots in the 
sun, in criticising and cavilling at what other men accept with admi- 
ration. Eamest-minded people are just as prone to get " off the rails" 
in their blame as their praise, and show just the same tendency to make 
molehills into mountains. Censure of the vices and follies of the age 
they happened to live in, and sighings after the simpler and more 
virtuous manners of some vague past^ seems to have been a favourite 
occupation of satirists from time immemorial — we suppose on the great 
principle, that it pleased themselves and hurt nobody else. No doubt 
our age is not faultless, no age ever was that we have heard of; but we 
strongly suspect that, on a fair comparison, we could hold our own 
well enough. Very likely we are not better than our fathers, but we 
don't believe we are worse. Besides, in taking things so much au 
sirteuxy these censors miss their mark. For instance, that very well- 
intentioned and not unfrequently able paper, the TomahawJc^ would 
hit really harder if it would consent to "take things easy" a little 
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more, and not in a manner caet dnst on its head and sit in flackcloth 
«nd ashes over some social imperflections and improprieties for which 
a Amg of qualified disapproral wonld be qnite sufficient condemna- 
tion. And a fkr more illastrions contemporary, the Saturday Review^ 
lately evinced a disposition to sin in the same line, in the ^ damnable 
iteration" of that series of misogynisdc articles which became at last 
80 intolerable a weariness to the spirit. The efforts too of both pro- 
phets, major and minor, have seemed so often directed to no object of 
more impcMrtaaoe than breaking a fly on the wheel. The hearts of both 
haye bnmed within them becaue jost now it is Mie iSuhiion for ladies in 
-evening toilette to wear their dresses an inch or so shorter than a few 
years ago. Their strictures hereon would be idioUy laughable, were it 
not that they may haye made many a woman as innocent of evil as a 
new-bom infant feel occasionally very uncomibrtable, and as if guilty 
of some heinous indecorum. Surely when such things are, ne quid nimiB 
is a wholesome docMne. Life is not long enough to be for ever 
playing at ^^much ado about nothing .'' If << taking things easy" does 
mf^e us unduly sceptical of new gods when such have truly arisen, 
at at least saves us from losing our wits at bugbears and scarecrows. 

But this " taking thiugB easy,** this cast of thosgfat we are speak- 
ing of, does not b^ow itself only in a man's speculative opink>ns amd 
general views of life, but in his affections and relations with others, 
and in his habits and manner of bearing himself. People under its 
influence make their way through life with fxt ffsm^ stumblings and 
abrasions and awkward collisions than fall to the lot of their '* earnest- 
minded" brethren. Naturally, they are less exacting, readier to make 
allowances, and to take things as they find them. The strength of 
conviction of the *' earnest-minded" is apt to become a serious nuisance 
to their unconverted neighbours. Tliqr are so absolutely convinced of 
the inestimable merits and importance of their pet hobby, tibat nothing 
will satisfy them but cramming it bodily down everyone else's throat, 
and doubt or hesitation on the part of the suffers, or protests of his 
inability to digest it, are resented as personal insaits. Sometimes it 
is a rifle volunteer corps which it is a disgrace and vsssl in you nof; to 
join, sometimes sea-bathing, sometimes long walks, sometimes early 
rising — ^it is all the same. It is no use conceding to your oppressor 
the intrinsic admirableness of the regimen, and its evident BuitabiHty 
to him; he insists on your adopting it too, and feeble protests that 
it is altogether out of your line are treated with contempt. Often 
enough, if you are sufficiently weak, and he si^ciently energetic, he 
will conquer by simply wearing you out. We knew a man who was 
once staying in the country with a friend, a panionate believer in the 
virtues of a matutinal shower-bath, a process whidi our friend detested 
and which always made him ill. But argument and even entreaty 
were thrown away on his tormentor. It i^reed with him, and tha^ 
was enough. So our unhappy friend had ibr two or three mornings 
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to snbmit to what to him wag absolate purgatory as best he might. 
Of course, in an extremity like this, cunning, that defence of the weak 
against the strong, came to his aid, and, by the exercise of much 
subtlety and address, he contri7ed to escape his doom. But he always 
felt that he had lost ground hopelessly in his friend's estimation. No 
wonder that people with such dreadful proclirities find themselTes 
rather admired at a safe distance than sought after. It may not per- 
haps be to the credit of human nature, but it is the fact that, no matter 
what may be a man's sterling worth and staunchness to Mendship, if 
he has an incurably bad temper, or a habit of ^* speaking his mind" 
with uncalled-for openness in season and out of season, we can hardly 
eyer really enjoy his society. That feeling of perfect ease and securily 
in which lies so much of the charm of clpse intimacy is wanting. We 
hare ever to be on our guard to stop the way against openings for pos- 
sible misunderstandings or unpleasant speeches. Half the secret of 
friendship is to ^'take things easy." We are so frill of interest and 
importance to onrselyes, that it is the most natural thing in the world 
to fiftncy we must be equally so to our friends. Indeed, without a 
special effort, it is impossible to realise the contrary. Hence disap- 
pointment and irritation, and that "wrath with one belored" which 
••works like madness in the brain," for the lack of that perfect sym- 
pathy which, as Mrs. Oliphant says, " is only found in dreanw." It 
is childish folly to set up an impossible standard, and then be angry 
with actual men because, being what they are, they fall short of it. 
True wisdom consists in a willingness to give and taie, in not expect- 
ing too much from our friends, and in being ready to recognise that they 
have affairs of their own as interesting to them as our own are to our- 
selves. And not only are smooth and pleasant relations with those 
about him promoted by a certain easiness in these matters, but a man's 
own grace and dignity. There is something paltry in being ever on 
the look-out for possible slights and insults from those with whom one 
has to do. He who is at once sure of himself, and not unreasonably 
exacting to his friends, will be slow to believe in wilful neglect ; and 
if a joke strikes him sometimes as clumsy and ill-chosen, will see the 
absurdity of treating it seriously, and not rather suffering it to drop 
off as if unfelt. That charity " which thinketh no evil" is no less the 
part of the philosopher than the Christian. 

That this mood, whose claims to respect and acknowledgment we 
have been urging, falls short of the highest, we have neither the wish 
nor the power to deny. Zelus domUs ttuB comedit me, et opprobria ex- 
prohrantium tiU ceciderunt super me, is the cry of the prophet. At a 
height like this, to temporise and " take things easy" with error and 
sin, seems shameful treachery to God. As Mr. Browning says by the 
mouth of Bishop Blougram : 

" Enthusiasm's the best thing, I repeat; 
Only we can*t command it ; fire and life 
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Are all, dead matter's nothing, we agree ; 
And be it a mad dream or Grod*s very breath, 
The fact's the same, — ^belief's fire once in us 
Makes of all else mere stuff to show itself." 

We cannofc command it ; we camiot at will asanme the mantle of the 
prophet, if we have not received it from on high. We are mere men, 
and mnfit lay down what line of life is best for ns from a parely 
hnman point of view. The more sublime the real prophet, the more 
ridicnlouB the sham. Earnest-minded people are apt, as M. Renan 
says of Lamennais, to have " irop de colire, et pas assez de didam^ 
^^La coUre^*' he goes on to say, ^^a besain dike pariagie, elk est mdie- 
erhte, car elle veut se €ommun4quer, Le didain est une fine et dilicieuse 
volt^ti qtCon savoure d sot seul; it est discrete car Use wffitJ* As regards 
much that we see aronnd ns, acquiescence, seasoned now and then with 
the salt of a faint contempt, is jnst as efficacious and a great deal 
pleasanter than iGlery denunciation, which is not according to know- 
ledge. Grant that the prijiciple of " taking things easy" is no beacon- 
fire turning darkness to light, and showing every step in our pathway 
through life plain and clear to the end ; still, on dark nights, if no 
such blaze be kindled, men are thankful for the aid of a stable-lantern, 
or even the feeble glimmer of a glowworm, to save themselves from 
stepping into a miry pool or stumbling over a loose stone. Our light 
may be poor and dim ; but as far as it goes it is real light, and the 
possession of it may make all the difPerence as we painfully and doubt- 
fully pick our way through the mists and thick darkness around. 

GEORGE STOTT. 
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I. 
From the dark sleep of winter 

The spirit of earth 
Has burst into freedom 

And rapture and mirth. 

The new leaves all whisper 

New life to the brain ; 
The bee and the swallow 

Begin chase again. 

The song-birds are singing 

All sorrow to scorn, 
Notes through the wood ringing 

As fresh as the mom ; 

All flinging, all flinging 

Such paeans of joy, 
As though Time in forehead 

Were smooth as a boy. 

Not a note is forgotten ; 

As hearty in will 
As Adam first heard them, 

So sing they on still. 

Whole nations may perish 

In famine and blood. 
But the thrush singeth ever 

Of peace in the wood. 

And the minstrels of spring-time 

Shall ever endure, 
Singing triumph eternal 

To good hearts and pure. 
VOL. vin. N 
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11. 
How shall we greet the young lord of the earth ? 

How shall we welcome the victor Spring? 
Teach us, flowers, yonr innocent mirth ! 

Give us, birds, of your notes to sing ! 

Wild rose and buttercup, make our hearts bright ; 

Goldfinch and blackbird, sing us delight : 

" Fly away. Winter, 'tis our time now I 

Fly away. Winter, 'tis our time now !" 

The bud and the blossom are soft on the bough ; 

Take away, Winter, thy palsied head, 

For light-footed Spring has come in thy stead. 

lo, io, io ! 
For the fkiry king. 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 

Gray-bearded old Winter, he flies far away; 

He hateth the smile of the bright-faced Spring ; 
He muttered awhile, and he fain would stay; 

But the linnets began with the larks to sing, 

And they flouted the giant in merry scorn 

With songs all fresh as the bud on the thorn : 

" Fly away. Winter, 'tis our time now I 

Fly away. Winter, 'tis our time now I" 

Then the churlish old monster he knit his brow, 

And he took to the north his palsied head. 

And the light-footed Spring reigns now in his stead. 

Io, io, io I 
For the fairy king, 
The golden-haired Spring, 
Has routed the tyrant of sleet and snow. 

WILLIAM STIQAND. 
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SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES 

In Two Parts :— Part I. 



I CONFESS at the outset to being fond of snakes. I don't mean ' fond' 
in the ' aflfectionate' acceptation of the term ; for I suppose not many 
persons have killed more of them than I haye in different parts of the 
world. I ain fond of them only in the sense of the interest with 
which I have studied their extraordinary habits, both in captiyity and, 
to some extent, in a state of nature, and viewed with awe and astonish- 
ment the terrible powers which some species possess of inflicting in- 
eyitable and, in some cases, almost immediate death from an ap- 
parently trivial scratch with their poison-fangs. Researches into the 
habits and natures of these deadly reptiles can never be a popular 
study. Not one in a hundred can look on a snake without fear, and 
not one in a thousand without feelings of the most intense abhorrence 
and loathing. The quiet study of them in a state of captivity, and 
from specimens of your own, is both dificult and expensive, as I well 
know. To attempt to study their habits in a state of nature is ten 
times more difficult and expensive still. Thus it is that really learned 
and earnest ophiologists are very rare (I only know of some half-dossen 
who deserve the name) ; and thus it is that the most extraordinary 
amount of ignorance prevails about all relating to the habits and 
venomous effects of these reptiles. Of this ignorance I could give 
hosts of instances; but one or two will suffice. 

A few years ago, a highly-educated and scientific officer in the 
service of the Indian Government was returning to that country, and, 
knowing my peculiar tastes, he undertook to add as much as possible 
to my collection of venomous serpent -fangs, and especially to send 
the fangs of some of the large family of deadly water-snakes which I 
had not got. He remembered hia promise faithfully, and most dili- 
gently set to work to perform it. It was a wild district north of Eur- 
rachee where he was stationed, close to the sea-shore^ and here the 
deadly water-snakes were, and still are, in hundreds. A reward of 
a quarter of a rupee to the natives for all dead snakes soon brought 
in such a collection, that had he been the ophiaphoffus elaps^ or great 
snake-eater, he would have had provisions for himself and family for 
a month. I, of course, was delighted to hear how the collection was 
progressing, and in letter after letter by every mail stimulated him to 
renewed exertions, till he said he had exhausted his store, and could 
get me no more new specimens. 

Judge, therefore, of my disappointment, my aimojnnoe, and also^ 
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it must be added, of my amaRement, when, after a lapse of two years, 
I received from my scientific friend a number of cards, on which 
were neatly gmnmed down, not the fangs, but the long forked tongues 
of some fifty venomous snakes, the name of each of which was neatly 
written under. He had actually believed, as ninety-nine ordinary per- 
sons out of a hundred do believe, that the deadly wound was inflicted 
by the forked tongue, whereas, in fact, the forked tongues of all snakes 
are as little venomous as the tongues of ladies ; I was nearly saying, 
less so. It was fortunate, however, for my late friend that in his 
innocence he did not attempt any extraction of the real fangs ; an 
operation requiring peculiar care, and involving a certain amount of 
danger, as I will show presently. In an officer whose studies had not 
taken such a whimsical turn as mine, this want of knowledge may be 
easily overlooked; but what are we to say when so accomplished a 
hunter and so renowned a traveller as Sir Samuel Baker shows an 
almost equal amount of ignorance on this subject ? In the history of 
the last great exploration to the Albert Nyanza he gives an account 
of an enormous puflF-adder which they killed en route, and which he 
describes as having a blunt tail. Idee all deadly snakes^ quite forgetting 
in this description all the family of cobras, the Morocco snake, the 
cerastes, the whip-snake, the white-lady, the tuboba, and nearly all the 
deadly water-snakes, whose tails taper to the finest points. As if this 
was not enough, he proceeds to add that he extracted /^mr venom-fangs 
from each side of the snake's jaw. Sir Samuel Baker has certainly 
discovered the source of the Nile j but neither he nor anyone else has 
ever discovered a renomous serpent with more than two poison-fangs, 
one on each side of the upper jaw. 

Last October a letter appeared in the Ttmes relating the alarming 
symptoms which arose from the bite of a viper to a gentleman who was 
tiius injured while partridge-shooting, and the same letter had the 
coolness to relate that the bite of the English viper was never fatal. 
It will hardly be believed that the writer made this extraordinary 
statement on so high an authority as Mr. Bell, in his work on British 
Reptihs, As a matter of course, an assertion so sweeping and so 
erroneous was at once contradicted in the Times^ on the authority of 
medical gentlemen, who had themselves attended fatal cases ; and scores 
of such instances could be produced from the records of the country 
hospitals. I myself have only seen one fatal case, which occurred at 
Farningham about twenty years ago. The victim was an old farm- 
labourer, and he sank and died in about sixty hours after he was 
bitten ; but I venture to say that numbers of other well-authenticated 
instances I can myself produce. In all these cases where there has 
been a fatal termination, the great heat of the weather at the time is 
given as reason for the snake's unusual venom. It might just as 
reasonably be set down to price of consols or the state of trade, as I 
think I can easily show. 
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Let me premise that I am not a medical man, as far as practice 
goes, though I was reared for one. I am simply an amateur naturalist, 
whose studies, with those of a few other friends, have for many years 
past taken the somewhat eccentric direction of watching the habits 
and manners of snakes, harmless^ venomous^ and deadly. With almost 
eyery kind of snake, we have, one or other of us, experimented ; and 
most of them have for the time been our own property. I need not 
say that we have never experimented on ourselves. What we have seen 
with dogs, kittens, rabbits, rats, guinea-pigs, fowls, ducks, and sparrows, 
which have been given to the snakes, has been quite enough to satisfy 
our curiosity on the subject. We have not been quite able to afford 
such costly subjects as cows or horses, and we have never been able to 
overcome the serious difBculty of getting such animals into the snake's 
little cage, or getting the snake out with any sort of certainty that it 
would bite the proper subject; though I am quite convinced that the 
bite of a deadly snake would have the same result, whether it was 
inflicted on a rabbit or a bull — namely, certain death, whether in a few 
minutes or a couple of hours. Of this I can give instances which have 
occurred within my own knowledge, when both mules and cows have 
been bitten by rattlesnakes in the prairies; for, as far as my own small 
means have permitted, I have, when in Asia, Africa, or America, always 
pursued my inquiries as to the effects of the bites of venomous reptiles, 
and the possibilities or probabilities of their cure, if taken in time. The 
result of all the inquiries made by myself and some others who follow 
the same curious study, I will give as plainly and briefly as possible; 
ayoiding the use of scientific names, and giving only those anecdotes of 
snakes which I know to be authentic and capable of proof. 

Ta simplify the subject, let us divide the snakes into three classes : 
first, those which, though not venomous, are vicious, and bite severely; 
secondly, those which, though venomous, are not of necessity fatal, if 
instant precautions are taken, and if the person bitten is of average 
health and constitution; and thirdly, those which are absolutely deadly ^ 
and against the poison of which no means we yet know of are of the 
least avail. There are, of course, gradations in the two first-named 
classes, but none in the last; of which, indeed, ''finis" may be said 
whenever any poor wretch is so unhappy as to get bitten by them. 
Thus, in most parts of the world, the grass-, glass-, field-, and tree- 
snakes are not only utterly inoffensive, but can rarely be made to bite 
at all. With their larger brethren, however, the case is very different. 
They are large, bold, aggressive, and vicious ; and though, as I have 
said, their bite is not at all venomous, it is most severe, and almost 
dangerous, from the time it takes to heal. This arises from the fact of 
their jaws being armed with many rows of small, sharp, crooked teeth, 
all pointing backwards ; so that, no matter what the size or nature of 
the prey struck, it is sure, even if it escapes, to receive an infinity of 
little, close^set wounds, which are at once both punctured and lacerated. 
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This part of the iBrst class of snakes includes all the variety of pythons; 
whether the rock-snake of West Africa, the Guinea snake, the boa-con- 
strictor of South AMca and Ceylon or Southern India, the bull-snakes 
of North America, or perhaps the greatest and most formidable of all, the 
dark or black anacondas of Southern and Central America. About the 
power of the boa-constrictor, and its great American sister the ana- 
conda, the most absurd notions are afloat, and it is more or less popu- 
larly believed that they daily dine respectively off tigers and buffaloes. 
All I can say is that I wish they did; but I am reluctantly compelled to 
believe thart a well-groWn tiger would crunch as easily through the body 
of the largest boa as a man would through a stick of celery. The con- 
strictive power of the boa, however, is very great indeed, and I believe 
the great or dark anaconda to be more powerful still. There are not 
wanting instances of men having fallen victims to both ; and probably 
for one instance that is known, ten may have happened of which nothing 
has ever been heard. Like all snakes, of whatever kind, they gorge 
themselves at one meal, and then retiring to their nests, or holes, or 
caves, remain almost torpid for a week or a fortnight, or even longer. 
During the winter, they will probably not eat more than once a month 
or six weeks, or even sometimes remain as much as six months at a 
time without taking anything whatever. Their powers of abstinence 
are indeed only to be equalled by their powers of gluttony. One very 
fine boa at the Zoological Gardens remained for one year and ten months 
without touching anything ; yet at the end of this time the reptile 
was in good condition, and looked, when coiled up, like a roll of 
beautiful oilcloth. It may be said, considering how abundant these 
reptiles are, that it is rather singular the great European collections 
should possess such few fine living specimens. A moment's reflection, 
however, will show the reason. When torpid and gorged with food, 
they conceal themselves with as much dexterity as a bird conceals its 
nest When about and roaming for food, they keep in the densest 
forests, and are so active and vigilant as not to be easily overtaken, 
still less captured, without such injuries as they seldom survive for 
many hours or days. To take a big boa alive and uninjured among 
the trees of his native forests, or in the swampy marshes in which he 
delights to swim, is almost impossible. Besides, it must always be 
recollected that the natives of the countries they infest only wish tor 
their destruction, and thus, though for a small present the curious 
traveller may get skins enough of dead snakes to make a railway-rug, 
yet to get a single live specimen requires a comparatively large reward, 
and then the thing brought in is generally much injured, and always 
small. One of the largest boas, if not the largest ever kept in captivity, 
was until lately at the Zoological Gardens. It was a female, which was 
captured at Ceylon while in a torpid state. It then measured about 
twenty feet long, but was very thin. Regular diet, however, and the care 
taken of it at the Gardens, where it was sent, soon improved its condi- 
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lion; and at the end of some six years it had grown to the length of 
more than twentj-nine feet, and was as thick round as a man's thigh. 
This monster was called " Bess,'^ and to the last moment of her captirity, 
or ratiier of her life, she remained intolerably yicions. Even her keepers 
were afraid of her. Once she rose with such a reckless plunge against 
the attendant who was cleaning her cage as to knock him completely 
out of the opening by which he had entered, though fortunately not 
hurting him, and leaving him ample strength and time to close the 
slide before she could follow him, which she was quite prepared to do. 
This magnifioent reptile died of a surfeit of her own blankets. She was 
casting her skin, and was, as is always the case at that time, partially 
blind, when her meal of rabbits was driven into her cage. The first 
she seized, crushed, and instantly gorged. With the others she was less 
suooessfdl. Warned, perhaps, by the fate of their companion, they were 
most agile in keeping out of the way. The second she struck at she 
missed altogether, but caught her blanket instead, around the unr^ 
sisting mass of which she coiled and twined and crushed till she was 
tired, and then deliberately proceeded to gorge it. No effort could get 
it trom. her tenacious jaws, and indeed in her then say^e humour it 
was not safe to persist in the attempts. So at her leisure, though not 
without considerable exertion, owing, no doubt^ to the woolly nature of 
the texture, she succeeded in swallowing her rug, equal in size and 
thickness to the ordinary coTering of a bed. After this gastronomic 
feat she lay torpid for about a week, when, with great efforts, she dis- 
gorged both the blanket and the rabbit she had previously swallowed. 
Both had evidently disagreed with her. After this she seemed ill, and 
refiising food for a month and more, coiled herself up and laid about 
seyenty eggs. Then, though she was evidently yery ill, she tried to 
hatch them, and all the scientific world of naturalists watched the result 
with so much interest that bulletins of her condition and progress in 
incubation appeared in the papers almost every other day. It is not 
much to be wondered at that the eyent created a sort of sensation, for 
in all the history of serpents no iMMKwnstrictor had ever laid eggs in 
captivity. However, after some weeks' watching, the eggs, haying been 
prematurely extruded, became bad ; so they were remoyed with no little 
difficulty from under Bess. After their abstraction she seemed very 
restless, and refused all food ; even the temptation of liye ducks, gene- 
rally a quite irresistible but to ailing boas, was taken no notice of. 
Nothing could tempt her appetite, and her fits of anger rose to perfect 
ftiry when her cage had to be cleaned. In the end this almost necessary 
process had to be given over, but still she refused her meals ; and after 
languishing a few weeks more, suddenly stretched herself out and died; 
thus depriving us of one of the finest, if not the finest boa that has 
ever been seen in captivity, and also of the chance of rearing up a race 
of genuine British boas to succeed her. 

This accident of her having accidentally gorged her blanket has 
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been held by many good naturalists, and not without reason, to be a 
proof that these reptiles possess little sense of taste or smell. They, 
however, overlook, or more likely have not heard of, the important fact 
that at the time Bess made this mistake she was casting her skin, and 
nearly blind. As a mere matter of taste, it is very likely indeed that 
she did not find^ much palatable difference between the flavour of her 
blanket and the wool of the young lambs or fur of the rabbits she was 
accustomed to swallow whole. As a safe general rule, all boas are 
exceedingly vicious, and* prone to bite and attack on the least disturb- 
ance. Like every general rule, however, this has its exceptions, which 
prove its truth. Thus there is now a boa at the Regent's-Park Gar- 
dens which actually delights in being noticed. It is a young one, 
certainly, only a few years old, and, though as thick as a man's arm, is 
not more than some seven feet long. This is so docile as to come to 
the cage-door the instant it is opened ; and on the slightest sign of 
encouragement, such as being stroked down the back, of which it 
appears excessively fond, it will come quietly out and twine gently 
round the arm or neck or body of its visitor, and appears thoroughly to 
enjoy the warmth of its location. I have frequently seen ladies, and 
very young ladies too, with this serpent round their arms and waists. 
During the three years it has been at the Gardens, it has never shown 
any signs of vice, and indeed may now be looked on as thoroughly 
tamed ; for though it is fast growing, there is hardly a week passes 
jon which some visitor does not handle it. 

As a contrast to this specimen, there is one which is not exhibited 
to the public, but is kept in the keeper's house in the Gardens at 
Regent's Park in a cage no larger than a lady's work-box. It is a true 
boa, a few months old, not much more than fourteen inches long, nor 
thicker than a man's little finger ; yet the viciousness of this miniature 
reptile is wonderful. When plucked out of its little nest, it rears itself, 
hisses, and bites at everything near it. It bites very sharply too, as I 
have reason to know when I last attempted to put it back into its box, 
and it fastened on my finger, and I nearly broke its back. Yet this 
little worm — for it is in truth not much more — ^wiU kill and eat two 
grown mice at a meal, and will at any time, when not actually gorged, 
rise instantly to seize a young sparrow. 

Another boa at the Gardens, which in a few years bids fair to rival 
the size and strength of the late lamented Bess, is very ill-tempered, or 
rather of very uncertain temper. This reptile is about twenty feet long, 
and rather thick for its length. At times it is in a good-humour, and 
does not object to its blanket being moved or its head being lifted. At 
other times it is very vicious; and at these times it would be in the 
highest degree dangerous for even the keeper to put his hand near it. 
It may be said, Why "even the keeper"? But those who know the 
habits of serpents know that they do get accustomed to their keepers 
and feeders; and even venomous snakes I am confident are quieter 
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and less dangerous with them than they would be with any other per- 
sons. 

When I come to my notice of deadly reptiles, I shall be able to 
give an illnstration of this fact from a fatal accident which happened to 
one of the keepers at the Regent's Park some twenty years ago, when 
he, with a comrade, out of mere bravado, took ont all the deadly snakes 
in their hands and laid them on the floor of the reptile-house. There is 
no doubt but that, had the most ordinary gentleness been used in putting 
them back, the terrible feat would have been performed in safety. As 
it was, however, one snake (the cobra) was rather roughly handled, 
and he struck his keeper a slight wound on the nose, but from which, 
slight as it was, the man died in less than half an hour. But of this 
cnrious case we shall have more to say when we come to describe the 
habits and poisons of the deadly snakes. At present we are only con- 
cerned with those which are harmless, or only so dangerously venomous 
as to be little short of fatal. 

Before leaving the subject of pythons, a few words must be said 
about the most terrible and dangerous of all pythons — the huge, dark, 
and almost black anacondas that inhabit the dense forests of central 
and south tropical America. These are far more common than is 
generally supposed by those who are not familiar with those regions ; 
and but for the great difficulties which I have mentioned as to taking 
these monsters alive, there is no reason why our Zoological Gardens 
should not possess some half-a-dozen specimens. These American 
boas are greatly dreaded by the natives, and not without reason. They 
haunt the pools where cattle drink, or twine, when watching for prey, 
in the branches of the forest. Their boldness is well supported by their 
prodigious strength. There are not unfrequent instances of specimens 
having been killed which had attained a length of more than thirty 
feet> and which in some parts were as thick round as the body of a 
child. The endless tales which are related of their daring in killing 
men, women, and children, of course partake somewhat of the mar- 
vellous ; but there is too much reason to believe that the stories, when 
stripped of all native exaggeration, contain the terrible basis of truth 
that many human beings have been killed by these monsters. One 
peculiarity about the anaconda is, that it is said to be always found 
hunting in couples. This fact is nndonbtedly deposed to by all the 
natives and all the Europeans who have had any opportunity of learning 
something about the habits of these gigantic serpents. Even Waterton, 
one of the most careful of natural historians, and one most thoroughly 
versed in the deadly ophiology of these regions, admits that when the 
male anaconda is seen the female is seldom far distant, and vice versd. 

A terrible tale has been told to me in connection with these great 
serpents. For its authenticity I do not vouch myself, but it certainly 
is, if not true, not only possible, but^ from what I know of the snakes, 
even perhaps probable. It was related to me by a Brazilian gentleman 
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of high positioD, and in the presence of two others who had also heard 
the story, and were ready to Touch for its accuracy. Certainly it seems 
accepted in the wilder parts of Brazil as a tradition of frontier-life. 
The story is simply this, and as it occurred more than forty years ago, 
there can be no reason for concealing names which were not concealed 
i^om me. Mr. Barclay, an English gentleman who had made a comfort- 
able independence in mining-speculations, determined after some years' 
residence to settle permanently in the Brazils. With this end in view, 
he bought and farmed a large tract of almost uncleared land on the 
extreme north-west frontier, and pursued his clearing and farming with 
great success and tolerable profit, and, what is more, with a certain 
prospect of much greater profits to come in time. He gaye himself, 
after a time, a short leave of absence, and came back to Scotland, 
where he married his cousin, with whom he again returned to his 
plantation in Brazil. During his absence, and according to his in- 
structions, a neat, light, wooden residence — such as are built on all 
plantations — ^had been erected in the midst of the clearing, with a 
lofty veranda round it to keep the rooms cool, and French windows 
leading straight from the apartments to the ground. Still, young Mrs. 
Barclay, though surrounded with every comfort, was very fiar from 
being quite happy; for she was constitutionally in terror of the repulsive 
and tremendous-looking insects and reptiles with which all the wilder 
parts of Braeil literally abound. She could not go to a drawer with- 
out finding in it a centipede as large as a little eel, or open a cupboard 
without meeting with a spider almost as large as a small crab. Lizards 
of beautiful colours, but of repulsive appearance, had to be swept out of 
the bedroom at night. These were harmless enough, but there are few 
people who would care to wake up and find them crawling over their 
Baces, or hear their long nails clattering along the wooden floor. The cli- 
mate, too, told on Mrs. Barclay's health. The reptiles by day and mos- 
quitos by night made her unusually susceptible of irritation and alarm. 
But of all her horrors, the greatest she entertained was that against 
snakes and serpents of all kinds. This was ineradicable from her 
nature, and was in fact as much part of her nature as the overwhelm- 
ing antipathies some ladies feel to the sight of a rat, a spider, or a bull. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Barclay lived in a part of the country which was 
infested with snakes; some harmless, some deadly; but whether harm- 
less or deadly, the unconquerable terror she evinced was the same to 
all. Once a tuboba, a quick and deadly snake, was killed in her 
house. At another time a coral-snake, the most beautifbl and most 
quickly deadly of all the venomous reptiles God has created, was found 
and killed with ease upon the rough lawn, if we may dignify by such a 
term the short, brown, bumt-up herbage which surrounded the house. 
At another time a small anaconda, about eleven feet long, was found in 
the woods near the house and killed ; and what was much worse, con- 
stant rumours were brought in that two very much larger serpents of 
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the same class had been seen in the forest not far off. Poor Mrs. Bar- 
clay's terrors were not diminished by the exaggerated tales of her native 
servants, till at length they rose to such a pitch that it seemed very 
likely, as she often said, that she would die if a serpent came near her. 
Her fears got to such a height that at last she would not venture out 
at all ; and actually kept her room. In this irame of mind it will easily 
be believed that her life was a misery to herself, and not of much com- 
fort to her wild, feamaught husband. 

Early one summer morning the latter went to look after the progress 
of some rather distant clearings he was making ; of course he went on 
horseback, and of course he carried with him the heavy, old-fashioned, 
double-barrelled musket, without which, in that time and in those wild 
regions, no planter ever stirred far abroad. Both barrels were loaded 
with a heavy charge of slugs, sufficient to bring down a deer, if 
one came near enough, or, better still, to scare away or stop the 
charge of a jaguar or a tree-panther. Mr. Barclay's survey took him 
rather late, and it was high in the noonday heat before he returned 
through a short belt of forest which lay between his new clearings and 
his home. At that time the tropical forests are as silent and as motion* 
less as if they were dead. There is, to be sure, a drowsy chirp of the 
great grasshoppers, and now and then a humming-bird, whose gaudy 
colours are all hidden by the intensely rapid motion of its wings as it 
passes &om flower to flower with a droning buzz, which in such a silence 
is almost noise. But the great trees themselves, and their equally thick 
mass of tropic undergrowth between, are aU as motionless and still as if 
they had been carved in stone. 

It is not now my province to enter on a description of a tropi- 
cal forest, when at midday man and beast and reptile seek shelter 
fix)m the intense heat of the sun, and leave the woods in their most 
sil^t grandeur. Those who have witnessed this impressive scene 
know that it is one which cannot easily be described, and one which 
can never be forf»otten. One most curious thing connected with this 
still quiet of the noon is the absence of any motion in the long 
tangled garlands of beautiftil climbing-plants which wreath the giant 
limbs of tropical trees from stem to crown. Some of these, covered 
with gorgeous flowers, are as thick as the body of a horse, and so tough 
and interwoven that it would require almost a hurricane to move them. 
Others there are, however, which, though light as thistle-down, are 
covered with minute blossoms, and which sway gently to and fro on 
the slightest breath of air, or on the mere passage of the traveller. It 
is the dead stillness of these light gossamer webs at noon which makes 
the quietness of the forest seem more impressive still; for at mom and 
eve, and even at night, their motion seldom ceases. 

It was through such a scene as this that Mr. Barclay rode on his 
return home, and it was amid such stillness that his attention was at 
once attracted to a large creeper hanging from a tree in front of him, 
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and which amid the deadly stillness around was swinging qnicklj. 
Such signs in the forest are never to be disregarded ; and Mr. Barclay 
was too old a woodsman not to be at once on the alert. After waiting 
for some minutes till the oscillation ceased, and being reassured by 
the quietness of his horse, which would have been the first to scent 
a jaguar or a puma, he rode carefully towards the tree, and at a little 
distance examined it, but for some time in vain. At last the cause of 
the disturbance and of the danger also became apparent on close in- 
spection. On a limb of the tree overlooking the path lay a huge 
black anaconda, piled in great masses fold over fold, as is its wont, 
with the end of its tail just curled round the limb on which its great 
bulk rested, and its head left free, and elevated about two feet above 
the rest of its body. In this position it was quite prepared for action, 
and, holding on by its tail, could at once drop its great length down 
with resistless force on any unhappy animal, or even person, that 
might pass below, and when once secured in its gigantic folds, the rest 
was certain, whetlier to man or goat, or deer or sheep. Mr. Barclay, 
however, was not inclined to give it such a chance as this on his 
account, and waited quietly at a little distance till, by some cautious 
manoeuvring, he got a full view of the creature's head against the 
bright blue sky. Then he fired, and with one charge of slugs so 
shattered the huge reptile's head that, after writhing for a single 
moment, it came in a long heap to the ground. It was far from dead, 
however, and plunged wildly, so that for a time he durst not approach 
it, as it lay knocking the leaves and branches about in all directions. 
At last it lay still, when he got a close shot with his second barrel, 
and this so completely shattered the serpent's head that it never moved 
again. Like a cautious woodsman, however, Mr. Barclay did not feel 
secure till he had divided with his knife, and not without great diffi- 
culty, the vertebras in the centre of the back. The serpent measured 
nearly twenty-nine feet in length, and was evidently, from its great 
thickness, immensely powerful. The only question which remained 
to the successful hunter was, what was to be done with the car- 
cass. He was loth to leave it where it was; besides, he wanted its 
skin — as what victorious sportsman does not? — and, above all, he 
wished to show Mrs. Barclay how easily such seeming monsters could 
be killed. Not unnaturally, then, though in an evil hour, he deter- 
mined to drag it home. For this purpose he undid his stirrup- 
leather, and, making it fast over the head of the snake, led his horse 
along, which, as it towed the snake, left a deep mark in the herbage, 
and sometimes a trail of blood on the grass over which the carcass 
was dragged. As he advanced, with the huge reptile trailing at 
his heels, some evil genius put it into his head that now was a fine 
opportunity to give Mrs. Barclay a lesson that would cure her of her 
fears of serpents. He never seems to have thought of the matter un- 
kindly, or to entertain for a moment an idea that her woman's nature 
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wonid not as soon and as easily get oyer its repugnance to these 
reptiles as he in his wild, rough life had easily been enabled to do. 
There is no donbt bnt that nothing more than a rough practical joke 
entered his mind, and this was perhaps the only kind of joke the point 
of which he was capable of perceiving. His simple plan of mischief 
was soon laid. He determined to take the serpent into the honse, 
and coil it in the sitting-room in sach a manner as that its wonnded 
parts could easily be hidden. He dragged it, therefore, wit)i some 
trouble along the veranda, and soon managed to coil away its great 
folds in such a manner that its injuries were hidden, and it looked 
indeed as if alive. When all had been quietly arranged by himself, he 
went out and called for a servant to fetch down her mistress, who, as 
is the custom of the country, was sleeping out the great heat of the 
day in her own room. Little suspecting what was to follow, she came 
down at once, and the instant she entered the sitting-room Mr. Barclay 
slipped out and fastened the door behind her. What passed after- 
wards can now only be guessed with horror. Her screams of " The 
serpent, the serpent I" were at first so shrill and loud as to quite drown 
Mr. Barclay's calls to her that the reptile was dead, and that she must 
look at it quietly, and he was only first alarmed by a noise of struggling, 
and the piercing cries of some half-a-dossen female servants, who, drawn 
by the shrieks of their mistress, had entered the room by another door. 
What they saw on entering was Mrs. Barclay attacked by a huge 
anaconda, which had followed up the broad track left by the body of 
its slaughtered mate. The instant their cries alarmed it, it rolled 
back its folds through the window by which it had entered. Mrs. 
Barclay was found insensible, and only slightly torn about the face 
and partly on the bosom by the fangs of the boa. She was quite in- 
sensible, however, and never rallied. In spite of all restoratives, she 
remained in a comatose state till the succeeding day, when convulsion 
succeeded convulsion, till her death left Mr. Barclay a widower, and 
the parent of a still-bom child. 

It is both more interesting and more amusing to turn from this 
tragic story to one which, though equally well authenticated, is lar 
mora likely to be truly genuine — the capture of a large anaconda alive. 
This was done by Waterton in Southern Demerara, and his private 
letters give a most vivid account of it. For some days the neighbour- 
hood of an Indian village had been plagued and alarmed by the close 
vicinity of a large anaconda. Common rumour, of course, exaggerated 
its size to such a &bulou8 extent that, if the dimensions spoken of were 
only really believed in, it is no wonder that the terror was universal. 
Waterton, who came to the village in the minute prosecution of his 
studies into natural history in all its branches, and who was, above all, 
a most enthusiastic investigator of the habits of serpents, learned with 
delight of the close proximity of this fine specimen. On the very even- 
ing of his arrival it had taken a goat from a herd, and it was certain 
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ihat after sach a meal it would lie torpid, and not very far off. Bat, as 
has been said, serpents, before relapsing into this condition, generally 
conceal themselves with the ntmost care ; so for three days Waterton's 
keen search around the forest was quite unayailing. He, however, 
knowing the haunts of snakes as well as a schoolboy knows where to 
find birds'-nests, persevered, and at noon on the fourth day came upon 
the lair of the anaconda. It was in a large sort of cave among some 
loose rocks that were partly cove^pd with bright creepers, and partly 
filled with moss and leaves. In the midst of these the reptile lay in a 
mass of coils. It need hardly h6 said that its size by no means realised 
the terrible accounts which had been given of it by the natives, suppos- 
ing it to have been the same one, which Waterton believed was not 
the case ; still, it was a formidable serpent. Its length, though only a 
little over nineteen feet, seemed much greater as it lay in its coils, from 
the huge thickness of the body, which, as was afterwards proved by 
actual measurement, was greater in circumference than the leg of an 
ordinary man. Waterton had with him three native hunters, who were 
much attached to him, and who had followed him through many dan- 
gers. With these a short council of war was held in whispers. The 
natives, however, represented with much force and truth that it would 
be dangerous to make an attack till the reptile's bead could be dis- 
tinctly seen, so that it could be seized by one of them round the throat, 
and so prevented inflicting those bites which lacerate so severely and 
almost dangerously. This course of action was accordingly resolved 
on, and a patient watch kept on the serpent till nearly the close of 
the long hot day; then its head was seen slowly emerging from the 
mass of folds, which were gently creeping one over the other in a man- 
ner peculiar to. every class of snake or serpent in a half-torpid state. 
With the first clear view of the head, Waterton dashed into the cave 
and seized it by the throat close to the jaws; his three hunters fol- 
lowed him with equal courage, and threw themselves upon the pile of 
folds. The anaconda, though taken by surprise and overpowered by 
numbers, yet made a fierce resistance, and for a few minutes there was 
nothing to be seen in the gloom but dust and legs and arms and coils 
of snake, till, after a great straggle, it was dragged out into the waning 
daylight of the forest. Here the contest for a time was even worse, for 
the snake had room, and plunged in every way to get one of its captors 
within its folds. But Waterton and his hunters kept it out at length 
and got it down upon the ground, till it was so exhausted that one of 
the natives could run to the tent and fetch ropes and a long bamboo 
pole. To this latter it was securely lashed, and borne in triumph on 
the shoulders of the party to the Indian village. Waterton said that 
at any time during the contest it would have been easy to have killed 
the monster by dividing the vertebrae or the muscles of the back with 
their short sharp hunting*knives. His object, however, was to take it 
alivcy and in this he nomiually succeeded. The serpent was broi^ht 
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in aliye, it is true, but it was so injared in the efforts to overcome its 
straggles that it lived but a few days i^erwards, thns i^ording another 
illustration of the almost insnperable difficnlties of taking these large 
reptiles in such a state as to be fit for subsequent exhibition in any 
great zoological collection. 

One large snake, though it never attains to the gigantic bulk of 
either the anaconda or the boa-oonstrictor, is not uncommon on the 
prairies of Illinois, and is even abundant on the great western prairies 
beyond the Mississippi It is called the bull-snake, and is very little 
known to naturalists. It grows to a length of about ten or twelve feet, 
is very thick in girth, and strong and bold. It never attacks man, but 
haunts round the neighbourhoods of the wild outlying prairie-farms, 
the poultry kept on which in such abundance seems to form an irre- 
sistible attraction to this great snake, as, indeed, poultry generally does 
to all other reptiles of its kind. It is terribly voracious, and, what is 
most rare in snakes which are not venomous, will kill and destroy for 
the mere sake of killing. A bull-snake in a large hen-roost will in a 
night do as much mischief as will require three months' hatching to 
repair. Once, when driving out with a friend to visit a station on the 
prairies a good deal west of the Mississippi, I drove over one of these 
snakes in the long tangled prairie-grass, which was then more than four 
feet high. The shock his bulk gave almost upset the light *^ buck- 
board" on which we rode. We turned at once, and saw a large dark 
mass of buU-snake writhing his dirty-black coils in all the agony of a 
mortal wound. He was evidently quite helpless to escape or live, so 
we jumped down, and with the butts of our whips beat what little life 
remained out of him. Yet till the last blow he fought us with fierce 
hissings and attempts to bite, and would, no doubt, have made a serious 
resistance, had he not been so injured to start with. His length was 
nearly eleven feet, and his jaws, or rather mouth, contained four rows 
of teeth, all small, but all intensely sharp-pointed, and crooked, and 
curving backwards. None of these, of course, were venomous ; but the 
wound they would inflict would be very severe from the multitude of 
small deep lacerations. The jaws were exceedingly powerful ; but there 
was nothing whatever in the creature's stomach but the remains of a 
prairie-^hen, which had evidently been eaten some days before. 

Before leaving the subject of non-venomous snakes, let a word be 
said in favour of one small one which abounds in Britain, and which is 
as harmless as the field-snake, though the ignorant peasantry of many 
counties — indeed, I might say of most counties — ascribe to it properties 
as deadly as those of the cobra or the coral-snake. This is almost the 
smallest of all snakes known, for its full-grown length seldom reaches 
ten inches. It is sotaetimes called the " slow worm," sometimes the 
** deaf adder," because, from its excessive slowness of motion, it is vul- 
garly believed not to be able to hear in time to get out of the way of 
the pedestrian. Tet this little reptile is the most harmless of all created 
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snakes, and is, in fact, so docile, that after a few^ weeks' captivity it will 
come without fear to eat crumbs out of its keeper's hand. But wherever 
this harmless little waddler is found in the country parts of England 
it is put to the most shocking tortures ; first under the notion that only 
torture can expel its deadly venom, and next that only torture can compel 
it to die before the sun sets. 

Another most harmless snake, which is persecuted with almost equal 
vindictiveness and cruelty, is the little glass-snake, so called from its 
extreme fragility. It is not a very pretty-looking reptile. Its scales 
are ringed, and overlap each other in a peculiar way, and it has a dull, 
rawish-pink colour, as if it had been skinned. It has sometimes been 
known to attain a length of nearly six feet, and grow almost as thick 
as a man's wrist. This, however, was an unusually large and rare spe- 
cimen. Its general length seldom exceeds four feet» and its thickness 
not more than an inch and a half in diameter. Many varieties of it 
abound in Asia and America, and all are alike harmless, their food, of 
which they eat very little, being chiefly mice and small frogs and 
beetles. A friend of mine, a brother-student in ophiology, had a fine 
collection of these curious snakes, which were all very docile, and 
allowed themselves to be handled freely, except one, which was really 
ill-tempered. They were all, however, so precisely alike in shape, size, 
and colour, that it was impossible to tell which was the particular one 
that possessed this unfortunate infirmity of temper. One day my 
friend, by mistake, took out the ill-tempered one, which, after hissing 
fiercely, turned, and before it could be put back into its cage, fastened 
on the fleshy part of my friend's hand with such good-will as to draw 
the blood freely. He not only bit, indeed, but retained his hold so 
firmly that some violence had to be used to get him oflF — ^violence suffi- 
cient, in the snake's writhings, to make it break off three or four of the 
end joints of its tail. It was none the worse for this, however; for 
such accidents are constantly occurring to these reptiles, and the joints, 
after a time, always grow again. Indeed, while roaming about their 
cage, they often hit their tails against the edge of their little water- 
tank, and break them. I would not have thojght of mentioning this 
incident) but that its occurrence took all us ophiologists by surprise ; 
for though we knew the glass-snake would sometimes hiss and show 
signs of ill-temper, yet We never thought it would actually bite a man, 
especially its keeper and feeder. 

The common beautiful English field-snake cannot, under any pro- 
vocation, be induced to bite; yet in their food they are exceedingly 
voracious, and I have seen one small one engaged for nearly two hours 
in trying to swallow a frog, the weight of which was almost as great as 
that of the little reptile itself. It actually succeeded, however, at last, 
and then remained quiet, with a lump in its stomach almost as big as 
aturkey'segg. n. a. woods. 
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THE BROWN LADY 

BY MBS. OAflHEL HOBY, AUTHOR OF " A HOUSB OF 0ABD6," *^ THB IBON OASKBT/' 

STC« 

In two Pabtb :— Pabt IL 



Chapter L The Story of the French Countess. 

The London Beaaon was orer, and the seaside season in England, and 
the gambling and flirtation season in continental Enrope, had also 
closed. The stately old oonntry-honses were assembling Uieir inmates 
for Christmas; the weather was seasonable — i.e. yery delightful for rich 
people with every sort of outdoor pleasure and indoor luxury at com- 
mand, and prodnctiye of intense suffering to the poor who lacked all 
these things — and sport had been capital at Bumham, where the heir 
and his wife were passing the Christmas holidays. 

The family-circle has lost one member since the day on which 
Adeline de Beancour had been added to it Lady Madeleine Baby had 
made a prosperous and happy marriage, — under the auspices of Lady 
Bumham, who had been quite the fashion during the season, — and 
was at present abroad with her husband, the Honourable Mr. Charter. 
Lady Bumham missed her very much, and found that her mother's 
and sister's presence only increased the loss ; she was decidedly bored, 
for the first time since she had come to England. Lady Blanche had 
almost made up her mind, since Madeleine's marriage, that she was 
called to a more actire participation in the ministry of the Beyerend 
Josiah than the selecting of his texts and the revising of his sermons, 
and was setting about the '< breaking" of this oonviction to her parents 
by a rigid disregard, indeed condemnation, of all the light and worldly 
distractions implied in conformity to the rules of society, and a seyerily 
of demeanour which Lady Bumham could neither propitiate nor under- 
stand. The few ladies staying in the house were '^county" magnates; 
and the young Frenchwoman, cleverly as she had adapted herself to 
English society, and well as she nnderstood it, considering how brief 
her opportunities had been as yet, found that particular phase of it 
which they personified out of her reach for the present. She was 
polite and attentive to them, but she had little notion at times what 
they were talking about, and she perceived clearly that they never 
entirely ceased to regard her as an intruder into the sacred caste of 
the aristocracy. "It is all very well for poor dear Lady Marlesdale 
to insist on the dsy you know ; and, of course, in a certain sense Lady 
Bumham %s of the nobility,'' Lady Daylesford remarked to Mrs. Joyce 
Stratton; <<but it is only foreign nobility after all— so different fiEt>m 
<mrs:' Mrs. Joyce Stratton entirely agreed with Lady Daylesford, as be- 
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fitted the intellectual calibre of a lady who, had she been told that one 
of Adeline's ancestors was a French knight who had fought at Aginconrt, 
would haye failed to see the argument for her nobility because he 
wafl not an Englishman. While these worthy persons were possessed 
by the belirf that Adeline Bumham was not quite noble enough, they 
were not free from an uneasy suspicion that she was a little too 
cleyer for their society. They could haye got over her beauty, but 
her talent, her fascination — ^for she possessed that indefinable gift in 
fullest perfection — these were too much for them; and Lady Bum- 
ham knew it) and was amused, but decidedly bored. She did not see 
much of Bumham, who was an ardent sportaman, and a popular man 
IB the county, where it was his boaineaa to make himself liked 
juBt now, aa it was his ambition to r^xreaeiit it in Parliament at tlM 
not yacancy, which was likely to take plaoe aoon. In this, aa in every- 
thmg else, his wifb qrmpathifled with him ; and she was yery careftil 
to hide from her huaband that she was bored, phikMophioally oonaider- 
ii^ that it could not last, and solaoing heradf by writii^ long and 
amusing letters to Lady Madeleine Charter. 

It was the beginning ot Ohristmas week; the snow, which had 
been falling lightly for some days, was frozen, and die weather had 
reached a point of ** seasoaablenesa" which prednded outdoor amuse- 
ments, fixoept to such hardy individuals as jnofessed a taste for the 
noble art of skating. Bumham Castle had its frdl oomplement of 
Christmas guests, and they were sometimes a littto heavy in hand, and 
gave the Countess some trouble in their management^-irouUe which 
she sustained nevertheless with inde&tigable oonrage, ibr the sake cf 
her pride and her son. 

A portentously long morning had been begniled by a visit to 
the picture-galleiy, of which Lady Bumham had done the honours. 
She had no knowledge of art, but she had an unkamed taste for 
pictures, and she had taken some pains to make herself acquainted 
with the valuable though not extensive ooUection at Bumham Cas- 
tle. Lady Madeleine's remart: upon her likeness to tiie portrait 
known as that ot ''the French countess,"— but unmentioned in the 
catalogue pretentiously inscribed oo vellum and kept in the library, — 
had not escaped her at the time ; and she had afterwards asked her 
sister-in-law who the *' French oountess" lyas, and whether there was 
anything remarkable in her story, purposing to inspect the portrait on 
her retum to Bumham, and see what she thought of the supposed 
likeness. But Lady Marksdale had been betbiBhand with her son's 
wife. Some inexplicable leeling, an impulse vrtuch she did not care to 
define, had induced her to caution her daughter. 

"You said a thoughtless thmg, Madeleine," she remarked; ''you 
should not have mentioned the resemblance^ even if it exists. It is 
bad taste to make Lady Bumham aware that we think her like the 
only femak anoesto of our fomily of whom we hstre any reaaon ta be 
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adiamed, the only one with whom na mipleasant tradition is con- 
nected. If she asks yon anything about the matter, tnm it off aa wdl 
as you COD, and tell her yon don't know any of the particuLarg of the 
atofy of the French connteas." 

" I don't know much abont her in reality, mamma," said Madeleine 
in a proTokingly-careless tone; "not mndi more than that she was 
the original of the Bomham ghost." 

''Don't talk nonsense," said Lady Marleedale, dii^leased; ''and 
mmd yon don't let snch an expression slip before Lady Bomham. 
B.emember she is a foreigner, and likely to be superstitions." 

" Yery well, mamma," said Lady Madeleine ; then she added, when 
Lady Marlesdale left the room, " I know someone who is superstitionsy 
and about the Bomham ghost too, and who is not a foreigner." 

NcTertheless, Lady Madeleine obeyed her mother; and when Ade- 
line asked her the meaning of the observation she had made^ she gave 
her a careless general reply, to die efifeet that the likeness was ZM>t 
much, but the resemblance in her attitnde and manner of holding back 
her dreaa was remarkable; ai^d that "the French countess" was a 
lady of that nation who had married a Lord Marlesdale in the time of 
Oharies the First 

"We were not earls then," said Lady Madeleine ; "she was a 
coonteaa in her own right." 

" What was her name?" asked Lady Bomham. 

" I forget," said Madeleine. " I have heard it ; but whenever she is 
mentioned — ^which is not often, lor we don't care much to talk of her 
— she is called the French oounteas." 

Months elapsed after that conversation before Lady Bumham re- 
turned to Bomham Castle ; but she had not forgotten the circumstance, 
and she took an early oiqportnnity of inspecting the portrait in ques- 
tion. She recognised the likeness at (mce : it was no fancy of Lady 
Marlesdale's or of Madeleine's ; and Bumham recognised it also. But 
while Adeline was pleased and iattered, for the beauty of the French 
cduntess was very striking, her husband's indifference piqued and pso- 
voked Lady Bornham. 

" I do believe," she said, " you have a touch of your mother's no- 
tions on this point, and would be delighted if I could be proved like 
any of those pretty doUs of Englishwomen, with their china-blue eyes 
and their silly simpers." 

" Lidced yon mistake me," said Lord Bumham earnestly. " The 
ooly woman as beantifnl as you — if indeed she was that, and I doubt 
it — wiio ever belonged to our femiily was that lady whom you are 
strikiogly like; bnt she brought disgrace and shame with her, Ade- 
line, and there has been little of them in the history of the Bumhams. 
Ton can understand now, my darling, why we do not much like the 
mention of the French countess, and why my mother, in particnlar, 
diattkisik'' 
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"Tell me the story,** said Adeline imperiously; "sit down here, 
and tell it to me at once. I want to hear it ; I most hear it." 

She looked so beantifol, so engaging, so delightful, in her playfdl 
imperative ways, and with her brown eyes sparkling, partly with cnri- 
osity and partly with scorn, that he conld not resist. All his own 
reluctance, and the reluctance of his mother, were forgotten in the im- 
pulse he felt to giye pleasure to his young wife, and he said, 

" I will not tell yon the story myself, Adeline, because I should only 
spoil it; but I promise you shall hear it, well told, on Christmas-eye, 
with all the effect due to a ghost-story." 

" A ghost-story! Is there a ghost, then, attached to the picture, as 
well as the coincidence of my likeness to it ?" 

"There is," said Bumham rather seriously, " and Crawford is the 
only person I know who can tell the story. So you shall hear it on 
Chrifltmas-eye, just at the witching hour. My mother has a horror 
of its being told, but she will neyer know." 

Lady Bumham thanked her husband with a sparkling smile. There 
was the slightest touch of mischief in it, but he did not perceive that ; 
and she protested he had given her a fresh interest in the old house. 

" Even when I found out there was some delightful absurd mystery 
about a picture, I was far from imagining I should be so fortunate as 
to come upon a ghost into the bargain. Does Lady Marlesdale believe 
in the ghost ?" 

" I rather think she does implicitly," said Bumham demurely. 

" How delightful ! And the pious and exemplary Blanche ?" 

" And the pious and exemplary Blanche." 

" Quel b&nheur I And you, my dear, dear Bumham, I will give you 
sixteen kisses this very minute if you also will confess to believing in 
the actual ghost of this identical French countess." 

" I think I could undertake to profess any amount of faith for the 
same consideration," said her husbaind, laughing ; " but seriously, or as 
seriously as possible, to be near the truth, I think I do believe in the 
ghost of the French countess, or, as they call her hereabouts, * the 
Brown Lady.' " 

******* 

There had been a dinner-party, and the picture-gallery was lighted ; 
but the guests were assembled in the drawing-room, and the fomily por- 
traits had the gaslights all to themselves, when two women emerged 
from the door communicating with the library, and placed themselves 
opposite the portrait of the Brown Lady. They were Lady Bumham 
and her maid, Zelie Huret, known to the household as the " mamzelL" 
They talked together in subdued tones, and minutely inspected the pic- 
ture, looking at it fh>m different points, and occasionally laughing in a 
suppressed but confidential fashion. Lady Bumham made some memo- 
randa on a sheet of paper, which her maid put in her pocket ; then 
they left the gallery as quietly as they had entered it. The servants' 
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wagonette was ordered to be in readinesB on the following morning, 
to take the ^'mamzell" to the train for London; and the ''mamzell" 
gave no farther explanation of thig unseasonable journey than that she 
was going to town on business for her lady. 

At a little after eleven o'clock on Christmas-eye, when the graye and 
elderly portion of the guests at Bumham Castle, — ^not to be beguiled 
by any sentimental ideas of hearing even Christmas chimes at midnight, 
— had retired, a select party occupied Lady Bumham's boudoir, where a 
superb fire and brilliant clusters of wax-lights formed comfortable acces- 
sories to the correct and sensational narration of the ghost-story. The 
party consisted of Lord and Lady Bumham, Captain Crawford^ and Sir 
Cecil Morse his particular friend, and a respectful but ardent admirer 
of Lady Bumham, whom he lost no opportunity of declaring to be " a 
stunner." Adeline occupied a low chair at the side of the fire; the 
light of the dancing flames played upon the folds of her dress of rich 
blue satin and lace, and found a thousand reflections in the jewels on 
her neck and arms. She was looking down at Bumham, who was lying 
on the hearthmg, his head supported by her footstool, and her little 
Skye-terrier nestling in his arms. Sir Cecil sat opposite to her ; and 
the stoiy-teller walked up aud down the room, in which exercise he 
found much assistance and delight. 

"Now then, Crawford," said Bumham, " begin. We are all ready; 
and I am in a delightful situation for shiyering." 

" Don't spoil the effect of my story by your chaff," said Captain 
Crawford. " I address myself solely to her ladyship." 

'' I am listening," said Lady Bumham. 

** The legend of the Brown Lady of Bumham is in this wise," began 
Captain Crawford. '^ In the eyil days of Charles the First, the earldom 
of Marlesdale did not exist ; but there had been Barons of Marlesdale 
time out of mind, good men and true for the most part, and loyal alike 
to their Mends, their country, and their king. The women who had 
come into the Marlesdale fiamily by marriage or by birth had all been 
handsome, as your portrait-gallery testifies — ^and yirtuous, as the fiamily 
annals boast. But no woman married or bom among the Maries- 
dales had equalled in beauty and fascination the bride whom Jocelyn 
Lord Marlesdale wooed and won at the court of the French queen, 
Henrietta Maria. Tongues wagged when the bride came home to 
Bumham, attended by a brilliant company from London, for she was 
a foreigner and a widow." 

Lady Bumham looked up suddenly, and made Captain Crawford feel 
rather awkward ; he remembered that the listener was also a foreigner. 

'* A widow, you say," she asked him, " and a foreigner ? Was she a 
Frenchwoman?" 

"She was,"— Lord Bumham answered the question,—- "her name 
was Marcelline de Senaart." 
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Lady Bamfaam said no more, and Oaptain Orawford contumed : 
'' The new Lady Marleedale was popular with her London friendg, and 
her fansband had an infatnated love for her, whidi shut his eyes to 
her faults and indnced him to gratify ereiy wish she formed. Her 
wishes were neither few nor moderate, and Lord Marlesdale's fortune 
soon prored inadequate to their demands. Lady Marieedale, the French 
coHnteas as she was called, was the most extravagant woman at the 
court of Qneen Henrietta Maria, and her extrayagiaiioe in the expendi- 
ture of money was not the only charge brought against her by the 
country neighbours of Jocelyn Lord Marlesdale, whc^ envied her for 
Ae gay and briUiant life which was beycmd their reach, and hated her 
beeaose she disliked and despised them, and suffered her lord to pass 
but few and brief periods <^ his life at Bomham. The portrait in your 
picture-gallery, whid& represents the French countess in the zenith of 
her beauty, was painted by a fiunous court-painter, (me Antony Van- 
dyke, in the third year of her marriage, when ruuKmrs had begun to 
circulate about an estrangement between her and her husband, mainly 
oaused, it was said, by the determined enmity of Charles Raby, Lord 
Marlesdale's brother, who held his beautiful sister-in-law in abhorrence, 
which people were apt to say had had its origin in her rejection of him 
in favour of his elder brotiier. Be that as it may, Charles Baby hated 
the French countess, and betrayed to her husband, either personally 
or through his agents, the fact of her infidelity. The lover for whom 
the French countess deceived her English latd was a countryman of her 
own, a dissolute young noble, who had come to England in the Queen's 
train, and had enjoyed much of the Queen's favour. Indeed, when the 
case, fally made out, was laid before Lord Marlesdale, he had the clearest 
ooaviction that the Queen, his loyaUy-49erved master's wife, had been a 
oonsenting and assisting party in the dishonour that had been brought 
upon him. The first step taken by Lord Marlesdale was to withdraw 
from the court. This he did at some risk to his reputation ; for the 
troubles of the monarchy, the downiUl of the King, were beginning, and 
it was a time when it behoved true men to stand fast by that which 
was felling. But Lord Marieedale cared nothing for that — his life 
was centred in the beautlM base woman who had been false to him 
always, firom the beginning. He chall^ged the man who had wronged 
him, and ran him through with his sword : this occurred on the old 
Cfcristmas-day— the 6th January — as we style it now. The French 
countess was in attendance on the Queen at the time, and knew no- 
thing of what had happened until a page brought her a token at supper, 
and she opened the packet laughingly, amid somewhat jeering com- 
ments on the devotion of her lord. It contained a few lines, in which 
he bade her fikrewell for ever, and a kerchief of her own, which her 
lover had worn, steeped in his heart's blood. Lord Marlesdale lived 
openly and unmolested at Bumham ; no effort was made to call him 
to account ; the scandal was too flagrant. The King attempted to in- 
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dace Henrietta Maria to fiend her infamoas fayonrite back to France; 
but in yauu The Qaeen'B enemiea said she was in the power of the 
Frendti conntefls, and did not dare to act against her; at all eyents, she 
did not yisit her in any way with her displeasure ; and when the swift- 
ooming great tronble rose around them all like a tide, and the Queen 
returned to her own conntiy, as it proved, for ever. Lady Harlesdale 
went with her. She was talked of sometimes in the land she had dis- 
graoed and left, and to her was justly imputed the blame of Lord 
Marleedale's absolute inaction in the troubles of the great rebellicm. 
He liyed at Burnham, and steadily abstained from any participation in 
the strife ; the consequence of which was, that he sufSered from both 
parties. King Charles eyen made personal oyertures to the sullen 
broken-hearted man in yaJn. To all taunts concerning his dead-and- 
gone loyalty, he was content to reply with quiet acquiescence that it 
was dsad and gone; and when an emissary from the King demanded an 
explanation, he eould get no other answer than, * Let his Majesty ask 
his own wife and mine.' He lived always at Bumham, a yery quiet life, 
seeing no one but his brother, who, a few years after Lord Marlesdale's 
misfortune married a quiet woman, if one may judge by her blue-eyed 
portrait on the left of that of the French countess, and who certainly 
left no personal histoiy to swell the family traditions. Lord Marlesdale 
never took any forth^ interest in politics or public affairs, and even 
showed no emotion on hearing of the execution of the King. He took to 
studious pursuits, and nursed the estate carefrilly. When things were 
tolerably settled, and the Protector was giving promise of a long and 
prosperous tennre of power, Charles Baby began to visit London a good 
deal, and to depart from the family tradition in politics, finding favour 
in the sight of the chief of the Commonwealth. He was an ambitious 
man, and his silent moping Inrother interfered in no way with him, and 
let him do as he liked with the rovenues of the estate. After a time it 
began to be whispered about, — no one being able to say where th^ 
rumour originated, — that demands had been made on Lord Marlesdale 
for money, on the part of his wife, and that the Queen and her friends 
wero all in poor ciroumstances in France. These demands, it was said. 
Lord Marlesdale had been disposed to accede to; but his brother had 
somnfrdly derided such weakness, and reminded him of what this wo- 
man was, in the plainest terms. Then the broken man yielded, and a 
stem refasal was sent to the envoy of the French countess — a slight^ 
dark-complexioned person, distinctly foreign in appearance, who lodged 
at a small hosteh7 a mile from the gates of Bnniham ; — the railroad 
passes over the site of it now. The man received the message and 
went away. A week later, Lord Marlesdale found a folded paper on his 
desk, festened with a silken string, and addressed to him. A few words 
were written inside : ' The next time I ask you for aid, it shall be in 
person, and I will not take an answer from the man who slandered me, 
and laid your life waste, that he might make his inheritance sure.' 
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The reading of this paper bo shook the nerves of Lord Marlesdale^ that 
he had an illness, during which his brother took precautions to prevent 
his being reached, either personally or by letter, without his (Charles 
Baby's) knowledge. Time passed on, and the story of the French 
countess's message was almost forgotten, when a fresh rumour arose, to 
the effect that Bumham Castle was haunted. Lady Marlesdale was dead, 
intelligence of her death had reached England, and her husband had 
seen her ghost. He was dying slowly of fear, they said, and the French 
countess * walked' in the picture-gallery every night. Being questioned 
by the parson, Lord Marlesdale, with much hesitation and evident suf- 
fering, acknowledged that he had seen the phantom of his wife three 
times, on each occasion in the same place and under similar circum- 
stances. He seldom left the house now, and it was his custom to walk 
up and down the picture-gallery in the short twilight of the winter 
evenings. He declared that on the three occasions named, he had seen 
the door at the end of the gallery, opposite to that which communicated 
with the right wing of the castle, open, and the figure of his wife, in 
the dress and attitude of the portrait which you know well, appear. 
The phantom came towards him, looking straight before it, and holding 
back the satin train with the precise gesture in the picture. On each 
occasion he had shrunk back against the wall, and the figure had passed 
him noiselessly, and disappeared through the door communicating with 
the left wing of the castle. Two of the servants also stoutly main- 
tained that they had seen the ghost, but it was after dark, and they de- 
clared that it had flitted along the now unused corridor, outside the 
deserted rooms which had formerly been the private apartments of the 
French countess. The stir caused by all these stories was the greater 
because Charles Raby had gone to London some time before, and his 
wife was much alarmed and distressed at her solitude, being then ex- 
pecting the birth of her first child. Communication was slow in those 
days, and the fear which the report of the castle being haunted had 
excited, had reached panic-height before Charles Raby was informed of 
it. But when he heard the news his rage knew no bounds, and de- 
nouncing the whole thing as an infamous jugglery, vowing vengeance 
on its authors, and stigmatising the parson, who had addressed to him 
a grave and lengthy epistle concerning the revelations made by Lord 
Marlesdale, as an old fool, he travelled down to Bumham with all pos- 
sible speed, bent on punishing everybody who presumed to believe in 
the ghost. 

"He found his brother much too ill to be bullied about any- 
thing, the servants sulky and frightened, his wife dreadfully a&aid 
of the Brown Lady, but still more afraid of him ; and he could get 
no coherent account of anything that had happened. He was very 
weary too, and made up his mind to postpone any action in the matter 
until the morrow. Reassured by her husband's presence, and suffering 
more than usual from an excessive drowsiness which had frequently 
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overpowered her of late, the gentle little woman slept heayily. Bat 
sleep would not come near Charles Eaby. His time of triomph was 
yery near ; his brother was evidently dying— childless and rich ; yes, 
thanks to his care and management, very rich. A large sum of money 
in gold was in his valise then, interest he had been paid in London on 
certain moneys he had lent for the secret service of the Government, 
and a quantity of jewels which had been given him as security for 
another sum. 

" When he came to fill his brother's place, should he cease to practise 
usury, he asked himself. He thought not ; it was a good thing, and 
a happy, in any station, to be much richer than people supposed, than 
even the nearest and dearest knew. He would put his foot on all this 
idle silly gossip, arising Irom the feeble confusion of his poor brother's 
dissolving brain, to-morrow, and then look at his bright prospects. 
— ^You smile, Lady Bumham, because I am telling you the man's 
thoughts; but the story is his own. — Thinking thus, he dozed; the 
light which burned by his bedside grew dim, and unconsciousness 
came, but only for a brief space. As he grew drowsy he fancied he 
heard the faintest rustling, like the trailing of a dress upon a matted 
floor. His momentary doze was dispelled by the consciousness that 
there was someone near ; he opened his eyes, and saw the Brown Lady, 
— saw her distinctly at his bedside, a couple of feet removed from him, 
her head held up, her brown hair falling on her shoulders, two red roses 
in her right hand, and her satin train held back by the left. He looked 
at her, and she looked at him with the beautiful brown eyes he- had so 
loved and hated, while his heart beat as if it would choke him, and his 
limbs grew heavy and cold. As he looked she glided away, and was 
lost in the darkness behind the heavy velvet curtains of the bed. 
Terror held him motionless for a little, and then, when it released 
him, he started up and looked eagerly around. There was nothing 
there. Then apprehension and pity for his wife kept him quiet, fierce 
thirst seized upon him, and he drank off at a draught the large cup- 
ftil of spiced wine which, according to the fashion of the time, had been 
set ready for him. The draught soothed him strangely; he began to 
feel a curious numbness, and then came nothingness ; but he solemnly 
declared afterwards that, while he yet retained a little of his senses, he 
heard a low, short laugh. 

" With the morning, horror and anguish came to Bumham Castle. 
Charles Eaby was found in frightful agony, succeeded by paroxysms 
of delirium, and the physicians — not easily to be got at then, fetched 
with the slow haste of those days — were puzzled by the case, as our 
wise men might be now. It looked very like poisoning, they said ; 
at all events it was hopeless, and in that they were right Charles 
Baby died on the following night, having told, in the intervals of 
relief which came to him, the story I have now told you. His son 
was bom upon the day of the fimeral, and succeeded Jocelyn Lord 
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Marleadale in three mcHKtbs. He was a q)Iendid fellow in his time, and 
the first earl." 

** And his mother ?" a&ed Lady Bomham. 

^ She liyed long and happilj," said Captain Crawford, *' and left in 
writing, together with a goodly stock of honaehold ledpesy and one in- 
yalnable prescription for a cosmede known as the ' Bnmham beaatifier/ 
—in which, however, yon will neror require to feel an interest — a pro* 
saic but yery probable solution of the mystery of the Brown Lady's 
appearance." 

''Any explanaiicm spoils the story," said Jjxi Bamham; ''nerar- 
theless, tell it." 

*^ When Charles Baby's death gare the bewildered honsehold leisore 
to attend to anything, some strange discoTeries were made. The valise 
which had contained the gold and jewels brought to Bumham by Lord 
Marlesdale's brother was empty. Gems and other yaluablee had been 
abstracted from the cabinets in Lord Marlesdale's apartments, and the 
long-disused rooms of the Frendi countess had eyidently been ran- 
sacked ; laces, dresses, and ornaments had been removed. When full 
search had been made indoors, they proceeded to inquiries without, and 
ascertained that the dark-complexioned man of dktinctly-foreign ap- 
pearance, who had acted as the emissary of the French countess when 
she made her yain application to her husband, had again i^)peared in 
the neighbourhood of Bumham, this time accompanied by a stout 
.serying-man, and having in his possession three fine horses, of which 
one carried the baggage* Their arrival bad been simultaneous with 
the journey of Charles Bal^ to London, and they had taken their de- 
parture at daybreak on the morning after his return, long before any 
intelligence of the trouble at tiie castle had poietrated to the village. 
No suspicion attached to them, no effort was made to trace them ; but 
the narrative of Charles Baby's widow declares, that these two men 
took shipping f<»r France from Southampton, and that on the night after 
they sailed the ship was wrecked in the Channel, and many of the dead 
bodies washed ashore. One of these was discovered to be the corpse of 
a woman disguised in male attire; and though it never was identified^ 
and the woman and child on whom the station and the responsibility 
of the Marlesdales had devolved were too weak and too timid to investi- 
gate the matter which concerned them so nearly, at the cost of angering 
great personages in France, the vndow never had any doubt but that 
the drovmed woman was Lady Marlesdale. — ^You understand it all now. 
Lady Bumham, of course, and see how easily so infernal a device might 
haye been carried through when communication between England and 
France was slack and yague. Besides, there is a good deal in wishing 
a thing whidx one hears may be tme. The false news of the French 
countess's death had been too welcome to be received with distrust 
— ^My story is told, Lady Bnrnham : I hope you are pleased." 

But Adeline looked serious and perplexed. 
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** So it was not a ghost after all ; only a liring woman, who robbed 
and mnrdered ? Bat how, then, do people BtQl believe in the ghost ? 
Whj do they saj she walks in the pictnre-gallerj every year at Ohrist- 
mas-time ? And why, may I ask. Captain Crawford, is this story sup- 
posed to be t^r especial property ?" 

" I will answer your ladyship categoricaHy," said Captain Crawford. 
'< People believe in the ghost beeaase, in the first place, tbey have 
he.ard the story, and not its explanation; and in the second, because 
they prefer to believe in it. They say the ghost walks in the pictnre- 
gallery at Christmas-time because it is pleasant and exciting to say so^ 
and quite the correct thing for a country house. But they believe it 
too. I venture to say you would find it difficult to persuade any of the 
party assembled in this house to-night to go into the picture-gallery 
alone after dark, especially on Twelfth-night. Finally, the story is 
mine because the first earl's mother was also ray mother's ancestress, 
and some of her papers are still in the possession of my family." 

"Thank you, Captain Crawford ; you have thoroughly satisfied my 
curiosity." 

''And tired her out," said Lord Buniham, scrambling up from the 
hearthrug. " Come and have a cigar.** 

Left by herself. Lady Bomham sat in the same attitude by the 
boudoir fire. But her faee was thoughtful, and her eyes were bent 
on the red-hot cavern formed by the glowing coals. 

'' How very strange !" she was thinking ; " I might have known all 
this, if papa had ever thought our old family history worth loddng 
into. I wonder what our version of it is ; brutal ill-usage on the part 
of the mctri angkn^, no doubt, and splendid devotion to the foUen 
fortunes of the daughter of Henri Quatre. Marcelline de Beauoour, 
Oomtesse de Senaart — ^how very, very odd! It would never do to let 
Lady Harlesdale know that I have a good right to resemble the por- 
trait of the French countess. Shall I tell Bumham ? No, not yet ; 
it would spoil tibe fun. How much amused he will be ! And Captain 
Crawford— how delightful if he is persuaded into believing in the 
ghost !" 

The thoQgbifnlness was gone, and her bright Usee had no look in 
it but of girlish glee as she summoned Zelie, and proceeded to impart 

to her as much as she thought fit of the story of the French countess. 

* « « * • « « 

'' leather awkward, wasn't it. Craw ?" said Sir Cedl Morse to Cap- 
tain Crawford, after Lord Bumham had left them, and they were fondly 
lingering over the ashes of their cigare and the embers of the smoking- 
room fire. 

«' What ?" asked the Captain curtly. 

'' The explanation to Lady B. about the queer countess being a 
Frenchwoman, eh T' 

''Well, it was a little; fact is, I forgot about herself tor the 
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minnte. JoUj woman, Cecy ; not a bit BuperstitioiiB. I don't know 
that it would do to tell her the other tag to the story, though." 

** What's the other tag ?'' asked Sir Cecil in a sleepy tone. 

<< Just this : people who believe in the ghost have it that, as the 
snccession from father to son was broken by the first importation of 
a foreign wife among the Marlesdales, so it will go away from this 
branch altogether by a second. Shouldn't like to try her nerves with 
that, eh?" • 

''/shouldn't mind," said Sir Cecil; ''she's much too plucky 'to 
care — a stunner like her /" 

Chaffee II. 

TWBLPTH-NIGHT, 

The Christmas festivities at Bumham Castle were on a splendid 
scale, and eminently successful. Guests staying in the house, and those 
who came to the long succession of dinner-parties, were alike grati- 
fied. Public opinion was decidedly in favour of Lady Bumham. Sir 
Cecil Morse found a unanimous consent among the gentlemen to his 
proposition that Lady Bumham was " a stunner," and she made pro- 
gress in the favour of all, with the exception of the Countess and Lady 
Blanche. With the former she made no way, and the latter regarded 
her, from the far-removed level of her own sanctity, as an objection- 
able person, who was fortunately rich. Lord Marlesdale " took to" his 
daughter-in-law even more decidedly than he had done in the summer, 
and his wife had sufficient sense not to desire that her own prejudice 
should be shared by others. But that prejudice remained unshaken. 
The Countess had not been well lately, had been "nervous," and so 
gave way to it, and brooded over the unpleasant association of ideas 
which had established itself in her mind with Lady Bumham's pre- 
sence. The unconscious Adeline was obnoxious to her ladyship for 
another reason, in addition to her likeness to the wicked and beautifcd 
French countess — ^her lamentable religion, and her " independent ways;" 
which latter, though Lady Marlesdale did not even theoretically object 
to pride as manifested by persons of condition, were especially unplea- 
sant when they became the medium of expressing entire though scru- 
pulously-polite indifference to the magnificent mother-in-law who did 
not happen to like her. Adeline would have been glad if she had 
liked her, — ^as she did not it was a pity ; but that was all about it. 
The matter cost Lady Bumham few regrets, and she had not again 
mentioned it to her husband. But she had not the least notion that 
Lady Marlesdale chose to resent the fact that there was not as yet 
any prospect of an heir as a grievance ; and that, in some extraordi- 
nary conglomeration of prejudice and dislike, she cherished an idea 
that it was all the fault of Adeline's being a foreigner. Respectable 
Christian women, who belonged to county families and valued their 
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priyileges properly, stayed at home, and had children decorouBly and 
duly ; but of course these flaunting foreign women cared only for their 
pleasures, and were incapable of making any sacrifice to duty or to 
health. This when her daughter-in-law was making herself agree- 
able with all her might to Lady Marlesdale's guests, and when she 
was the yery picture of blooming, radiant health. The truth was. Lady 
Marlesdale remembered the superstition concerning a second foreign 
marriage in the Baby family, and she allowed it — ^half ashamed of 
herself for doing so the while — to prey upon her mind. 

Lord Bumham was yery busy. There was little doubt that he 
would be the snccessfal candidate when the next election for the 
county should take place. His wife did not miss him so much dur- 
ing the long hours of the day as she had done immediately after 
their return to Bumham Castle. She was preoccupied about something 
which eyidently amused and interested her. The mamzell associated 
but little, for many days after that unexpected journey of hers to 
London, with the other servants, and on the rare occasions when she 
did make her appearance, she was at once inquisitiye and reticent — 
reticent about herself and her lady, inquisitive about the fietmily his- 
tory, and especially about the family ghost. The infidelity of foreigners, 
in every station of life, was too well known, too thoroughly under- 
stood, among the servants at Bumham, to admit of their feeling any 
surprise when the mamzell announced— on being told the E^ry of 
the Brown Lady, with many amendments and additions — that she did 
not believe in ghosts, that she never had believed in them, and never 
should, unless die should happen to see one, which she did not think 
at all likely. The servants'-hall company could not agree with her ; 
nothing would surprise them less than that she should see Uie ghost^ 
the identical Brown Lady herself ; their private opinion being that, as a 
foreigner, she might appear to a foreigner ; which of course do English- 
bom ghost of good &mily would condescend to do. The* mamzell heard 
this fiattering prophecy with a sneer, and thus provoked the indigna- 
tion of the servants, who prized the Bumham ghost as the most 
ancient as well as the most interesting in the county. 

The party assembled at Bumham for the celebration of the good 
old festival of Twelfth-night was unusually numerous and lively. It 
included many young people — for whom the attractions of drawing for 
the king, snap-dragon, and dancing were provided— the staying com- 
pany in the house, and some ofiicers, friends of Sir Cecil Morse and 
Captaiu Crawford, who had thought it well worth their while to nm 
up from Portsmouth for a few days ; not a little incited thereto by Sir 
Cecil's animated description of Lady Bumham, of whom he said, '' If 
she's a stunner in town, by Joye I where there are other women to be 
seen — and nobody will deny it — ^she's simply* an out-and-outer in a 
country house, where there's a lot of old women, and that dreadful 
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Blanche Babj, enongfa to make a feUow bilioitt to lode at her, by 
Jove !** 

In the Bmoking-room on the ni^t before Twelfbh-day, Lord Burn* 
ham being afcteent^ Oaptain Crawford told the atory of the Brown Lady 
once more, and with great Baooeas. The officen ih>m Portfimonth were 
quite pleased, and almoBt excited, by the narratlTe ; and one, a young 
lientenant, who imagined himself an aathority on beauty and style, and 
who beliered, in his honest and simple oonceit, that no woman, not 
even the " match" of the Brown Lady herself, could possibly resist him, 
proposed an adjournment en masse to inspect the fiftmoos portrait. But 
Oaptain Orawford oi^x)Bed this proceeding, on the grounds that the 
house was all quiet for the nighty and of course the gas had been tuned 
out in the picture-gallery. With the majority of the little party this 
argument succeeded, and the notion was abandcxied ; but Tommy Tox- 
teth was not to be persuaded. 

'<Bo&er the gas T said the youth ; ''come along, Orawfbrd; let 
the others stay here — they're seen the picture, and I haTcn't ; I have 
nerer been through the galkry at all. Let's take a candle afneoe and 
go— the Brown Lady will look all the more ghastly, or ghostly, in the 
dim light." 

''By JoTel you'M dereli^i]^, T<»nmy," said Sir Oeoil Morse; 
" you'ire actually displaying imagination 1 What next ?" 
" Dont botlier," returned the lientenant ; " come along." 
Oaptain Orawford enjoyed, and deserved, the reputation of a Tsiy 
good-natured sort of fellow, and he rose, thouj^ ratbw laaly, to comply 
with Tommy Tozteth's request The two made their way to the stair- 
case, at the foot of which one door of the pictura-gallery was situated. 
The candles they carried gave but a dim light in the large, empty space, 
and Tommy Toxteth declared he already folt " creepy," when Oaptain 
Orawford opened the door, and they entered the gallery — ^just in time 
to see a woman's figure vanish at the opposite end. The lieutenant 
started violently, and tumbled up i^unst Oaptain Orawford, who, not 
so much disconcerted, but still not completely unmoved, caagfat hnn 
by the arm, and said, 

"Take care; you'll drop the candle." 

" Bother the candle !" returned Tommy; " did yon see tkatr' 
" I saw a woman, certainly— one of the servants, I suppose." 
''Do you? Why do you speak in a whisper, then ? And ipbjf dose 
any servant in Ae house wear a brown dress wUh a tram T* 

"Are you certain of that ? The gallery is long, and the l^ht is 
dim." 

" I am perfectly certain, and I have remaikaibly good sight." 
Tommy Toxteth leaned most unceremoniously against one of the 
family portraits as he spoke, and rubbed his evening-dressed shoulden 
agamst the white-satin knee of a Baby of the time of George IL Oi^ 
tain Orawford looked at him blankly. 
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" I B$j" said Tommy, " we shall get predoiiBly chafifed if we let out 
thaty hftTing come to look at the portrait, we have seen the ghost. Gome 
and let's hare a peep at the picture, at all eyents." 

Without speaking, Crawford adyazioed to the portrait, and the two 
men held the lights they carried so as to show it to the best adyantage. 
The picture looked eyen more life-Uke in the feeble lig^t than in the 
brightness of the gas jets. The proud, beantifoi face ; the bright, yet 
soft and speaking eyes ; the graceM figure, which seemed comii^ for- 
ward to meet the gaaers — all had a striking, an oyerpowering effect, 
which told on the yoong lieutenant, though he did his best to throw it 
oif. They lodced at the ^ctore for some time, but in silence, and when 
they tamed away from it and left the galkiy, they stUl did not speak; 
until they had reached the first landing on die stair. 

'* All a fancy of oars, of course," said Orawford; ^either a mere 
imagination, or a cleyer housemaid, who chooses the unftequented gal- 
lery for a rendeayous with her footman k>yer.*' 

" Why did we not see the footman loyer, then ?" asked the lieu- 
tenant^ with more presence of mind than was habitual to him; ''and 
how do you explain the dress ?" 

** You must haye imagined the dress," said Captain Orawford. 

** And you the footman," returned the lieutenant. 

More time than they had supposed had elapsed while the two had 
been absent, and they found the smoking-room forsaken by all but Gfir 
Oedl Morse and a middle-aged indiyidual of no particular persuasion or 
profession, who was an inyeterate smoker, and liked his cigars in com- 
pany. Mr. Nettenrille neyer left the smoking-room until eyeryone else 
had departed, and would endeayour, by eyery deyice of good-followship, 
to keep the last <tf the hdbthds up ''just ten minutes longer.^ Mr. 
NetteryiUe had been acting the ''demmed fbscinating rattlesnake" in 
the case of Sir Cecil Morse; but that baronet was on the point of mak- 
ing his escape when Captain Crawford and Tonmiy Toxteth returned to 
the smoking-room. Delighted at the idea of detaining them there for 
a while, he affected great interest in the story they had heard, and the 
portrait they had gone to see, and plied them with questions. But 
neither responded according to his wont. Captain Crawford's manner 
had not its usual ease, and Tcmimy Toxteth was deficient in fluency. 
Sir Cecil remarked this, and said carelessly, 

''What ails you boHi? Anyone would think you had seen a 
ghost r 

" I am not sure that we haye not," said Tommy Toxteth, " and A$ 
ghost too.** 

"Whatr said Sir OecU, with an incredukns grin, <'the Brown 
Lady herself?" 

" Yes, the Brown Lady herself.*" 

" NottseDfle," said Kr Oedl ; *< why, I thought you £d not belieye 
iB]t,Or«w?" 
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'*So I thonght myself until to-night," said Crawford; *^and I am 
not quite sure that I do believe in it now ; but, on the other hand, I'm 
not quite sure that I don't." 

Mr. NetterviUe and Sir Cecil insisted on an explanation, which the 
others gave ; and the surprise caused by the story was all they could 
have desired, had they been telling it for effect. Mr. NetterviUe was 
fully gratified that night ; the sitting lasted until even he had had 
enough of cigars and conversation. The two men who had or had not 
seen the ghost were remarkably unimaginative, and the more they 
discussed the matter, the less they could believe that they had only 
fancied what they had seen, but the less also they liked to subscribe 
folly to belief in the supernatural. No satisfiactory conclusion, therefore, 
was come to, and it was Mr. Nettervillo who suggested that the truth 
might be tested by watching for the ghost on another night. 

" Unless the Brown Lady is very much altered for the better," he 
said laughing, ** she is not likely to miss a chance of being seen.'' 

" And let me tell you," said Tommy Toxteth, with a dismal at- 
tempt at a joke, '' to see even the ghost of such a woman as the 
Brown Lady, is not to be sneezed at." 

'* What a tremendous admirer of beauty you are, Tommy I" said Sir 
Cecil ; '' it might be enough for you to have the chance of looking at 
Lady Bumham every day for a week. If you want a real live stmmer, 
there's one for you." 

" For you you mean," said Tonuny, trying to disguise nervousness 
by affected facetiousness. 

** Suppose we all watch for the Brown Lady to-morrow night," said 
Sir Cecil; '4t's Twelfth-night, the time she is said to appear quite 
regularly. If she does, we'll agree not to be in the least frightened; 
and if she does not^ to set down Craw and Tommy for a pair of pol- 
troons." 

*^ Agreed," said Mr. NetterviUe; and he then added reflectively, 
** What a deuced unpleasant thing for a famUy it must be to have a 
hereditary ghost! If I had one, which I have not — ^the NetterviUes 
are not important enough for that — I should have had a shot at it long 
ago." 

*^ A shot at it I" exclaimed Crawford — '^ a shot at a ghost !" 

*' Certainly," replied Mr. NetterviUe ; ** if such things exist, why 
not leam all there is to be learned about them ? It is a popular belief, 
quite as profound as beUef in the existence of ghosts, that if you see 
one, and fire at it with a bullet — I am not sure whether the buUet 
must be silver, but I think not — ^it will never appear again ; a cheap 
and simple remedy for intrusive spirits. You say Lady Marlesdale has 
a great dislike to the Burnham ghost ; why has she not tried this 
method of appeal to the superstition of the servants and other people 
who beUeve in it, and persuade themselves they have seen it? They 
would believe in the efficacy of the shot as much as in the presence 
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of the Brown Lady, and the Bumham ghost would be most effectaally 
laid." 

'' Nobody would yentnre to mention the Bubject to Lady Maries- 
dale," said Captain Crawford ; " and I am snre she never heard of the 
notion of firing at a ghost ; I never did, though I have read and heard 
enough about them." 

The oonrersation among the gentlemen was not much more pro- 
longed ; but before they finally parted for the night, they determined 
on a plan of action which should solve their own half-admitted doubts, 
and be a curious experiment in ghost-lore. The last words spoken 
among the party were the following : 

" Mind, not a hint of it must reach her ladyship ; it would give 
her mortal offence," said Crawford. 

" Of course, of course," said Mr. Netterville; " we shall be most 
careful, and we shall have all the servants on our side; it will be 
such a glorious chance for them to be comfortably frightened in good 
company." 

** But suppose we see it, and fire, how about the noise ?" asked 
Tommy Toxteth. 

"She'll never hear it," said Sir Cecil; "her rooms are away in 
the right wing ; and even if she does, she'll think it's only getting rid 
of a charge--or a poacher," he added with much gravity. 

• ««*•«« 

A humble but very comfortable and convivial imitation of the sym- 
posium above-stairs had taken place on this night in the servants'- 
hall. It was unanimously agreed that the appearance of the Brown 
Lady on the following night would be very becoming indeed — in 
fact, a delicate attention on the part of the Bumham ghost, favour- 
able to the dignity of the family, and convincing to the ignorant ob- 
stinacy of foreign persons, " who hadn't got no family, and conpequent 
couldn't be expected to have no ghostes belongin' to them." The 
party was very valiant indeed, in its collective capacity, declared that 
it desired nothing better than to see the Brown Lady, and to make 
its deposition to the fact " in a lump." 

" Not as that 'ud signify, Mr. Mills," said the head-housemaid to the 
under-butler; "for people as don't believe the Bible don't mind what'a 
swore on the Bible." 

• «•*»•« 

There was only one drawback to the success of the party at Bum* 
ham Castle on the following day — ^the absence of Lord Bumham. He 
was unavoidably detained at the county town on business. He was the 
most sedulously attentive of husbands, as all agreed; and each of the 
young ladies secretly hoped, when the time came for the fulfilment 
of her destiny, she might find a parti so eligible in all respects. Lady 
Bumham annoimced at breakfast that she had had a letter from her 
husband, full of apologies and regret. At luncheon she mentioned 
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thafc she kad received a telegraoi eoafirmiDg the impoflsibiMitjr of Lovd 
Bumham's reaching the castle in time for dinner; and while the lattw 
gorgeous aokmnitj was in progvesa, ^ seconi telegram waa handed to 
hep, whioh she read aloud. 

The message was : ^' It ia borelj possible I may eatch die last tandn. 
Do not expect me before to-morrow. Do not send to the siiation.'^ 

The Goufitess of Marksdale preserved a grim and oontemptu- 
ooB silence while this message was read and commented vpon. Her 
son had never thought it neeossary to keep her so well-informed of 
his movements. To her mjnd there» was. aomething- slavish is this 
extreme observance. This foreign- woman had not onfy married but 
bewit^ed him. She glaiKed fortiv^ly, with ejes full of grudging 
dislike, at her daughter-in-law. Adeline had never looked moore beau- 
tiftil; never been in more radiant^ captivating spirits. The Lady 
Blanche looked at her^ also asfcanee^ and felt '' thankful," as she told 
herself '' that her Josiah would never have to know that his Christian 
wife was showing -off in his absence, and attracting the attention of 
the whole of the companj." Perhaps the Ladj Blanche had never 
so little regretted that her Josiah felt it more consistent to decline 
being present at the great enta*taimnents given by the Earl and Ooun- 
tessy as on this occasion. The Beverend Josiah erred on the side of 
charity, Blanche thought ; was too apt to make allowances^ ev«i ex- 
cuses, for Lady Bumham, and displayed an entirely uncalled-for soli- 
eitnde for her conversifm. Thai evening, Adeline captivated everybody 
all over again. She was ridily and tasteftilly dressed, in a fashion 
befefessly iiaimitable by any milliner of Englidi growth; and she 
seemed unx^onseions alike of her beauty, her dress, amd ber triumph. 

** it's the only timei, I can say with a clear conscience, I ever wished 
Lord Bumfaam to remain away," said Lady Bnmham to Zelie, when, 
the dinaer being over, and the party assembled, for the recreatieos 
proper to the evenings in the saloon, she contrived to escape to her 
Offm rooms for a short eoHoquy with her maid. '^ It would have been 
difficult to manage about him, and he might have spoiled it all un- 
intentionally. All is quite safe, I hope ; Parker has no notion of join- 
ing the servants, and there's no fear of her ladyship sitting up ?** 

^Kot the least fear, my lady. Mrs. Parker despises all the servants 
except Samuel ; and if she could have kept him iVom watching for the 
ghost with them, she would have told of the servants to her ladyship ; 
bat she couldn't persuade him." 

Here Zelie smiled a queer smite, which, being- interpreted, meant 
that the ''serious" footmaa had yielded to persuasions administered 
is the shape of taunts from quite another quarter ; and that Parker 
ccmldn^t tell of the others without getting him into trouble. '* There's 
no fear of her ladyship ; she'll go to bed as usual." 

" And the gentlemen are quite determined ? There is no danger of 
their giving it up?" 
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'' Not the least, my lady. It's all settled with Mr. Mills." 

'' I must go back, lest I might be missed. Everything is ready ?'* 

"Everything." 

Zelie threw open the door of Lady Bnmham's dressing-room, which 
was brilliantly lighted. 

She looked in, laughed, gave a satisfied nod of her sunny brown 
head, and ran lightly down-stairs. 

The evening wore gaily away. The mimic sovereignty awarded 
when the Twelfth-night cake was cut and apportioned was fiiUy en- 
joyed; the carpet-dance was lively, if not very long; for Twelflhnday 
fell on Saturday, and the rules were strict at Bumham Castle. At half- 
past eleven " good-nights" were exchanged ; the ladies retired, and the 
majority of the gentlemen, sought the smoking-room. 

" How wonderfully beautiful Lady Bumham looked to-night I" said 
Sir Cecil to Tommy Toxteth, as he followed Captain. Crawford and Mr. 
Netterville to Elysium. 

" Didn't she, by Jove !" assented Tommy. " I never saw a more 
lovely face; and, it's very odd, I have been puzzling myself all night to 
find it out, and I can't hit it off; — I have seen. somBone she is so mar- 
velloudy like." 

"Have yoa?" said Sir Cecil, with calm and dry inoredolity. " I 
never saw anyone like her, and don't expect." 

The numerous clocks in the house and offices had struck twelve, 
and an apparent but deceitful quiet reigned in the castle, wh^i Captain 
Crawford, Mr. Netterville, Sir Cecil Morse, and Tommy Toxteth, at- 
tended by Mr. Mills^ and followed on tiptoe by a few of the other male 
guests at Bumham, took their way to the central hall. A number of 
servants^ silent and metionless, were assembled there. The order of 
proceeding had been so carefully settled beforehand that there was 
nothing to be talked about, and the strictest silence prevailed — silence 
whidh permitted the hurried breathing of the women to be audible. 
The three doors which communicated with the picture-gallery had been 
left ajar, and the gallery was dimly lighted by a few gas-jets, tumed 
down to not much above the point of extinction. 

Captain Crawford and Tommy Toxteth passed into the library by a 
door opening into the middle of the hall, and took up a position behind 
that which communicated with the picture-gallery. Sir Cecil Morse and 
Mr. Netterville passed into the great dining-room by a similar door on 
the other side of the hall, and took up a position behind that which 
communicated with the picture-gallery. The other gentlemen, with 
all the servants standing close behind them, placed themselves at 
the central door, which led from the hall into the picture-gallery, and 
was opened to its full extent, its two laitanta laid back against the 
wall 

These opecati(m& had been per£Drmed without the aid of any other 
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light than that which the dimly-buming gas in the gallery afforded, 
and the scene was an impressive one. 

" The mamzell isn't here," said one of the serrants in the^ lowest 
possible tone to the " serious" footman. 

" Hush !" whispered Samuel, " she will be here directly. She can't 
get away until her ladyship is undressed." 

He had hardly spoken, when a light figure crossed the dim hall with 
a noiseless step, and a touch on the sleeve of the " serious" footman's 
coat made him aware of Zelie's presence. 

" Is your pistol ready?" whispered Crawford to Tommy Toxteth, as 
he took him gently by the shoulders, and placed him in the narrow 
opening of the door on the left. " Face that way, and cover that end." 

"Which way is she said to come?" asked the lieutenant in a less 
heroic tone than he could have wished. 

" No one knows, as we already told you ; so there's an equal chance 
for both." 

An almost identically-similar dialogue had taken place in the great 
dining-room, where Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Netterville were posted. 
Mr. Netterville faced the door on the right, at the end of the gallery, 
the staircase immediately outside which communicated with the right 
wing of the building, containing the Countess's apartments. 

"It is settled that we give the ghost till £vw, isn't it ?" said Mr. 
Netterville. " Quite long enough, I think ; the servants might be per- 
suaded they had seen a dozen by that time." 

"Hush!" said Sir Cecil; "don't whisper. If any of the ladies are 
up, they might think it was thieves." 

Dead silence. Waiting. Something like genuine awe among the 
servants. Something not altogether like incredulity among the gentle- 
men. Perfect stillness among all. The women's cold hands grasp the 
men's, and they stand very close together, and have strange lumps in 
their throats, and shivers through their limbs ; and there is not one of 
them but knows if she tried to speak she could not do it. A quarter- 
past twelve. Dead silence. Waiting. Then the sudden, horrible 
howling of a dog, which makes the women start and catch their 
breath, and some of them feel, that if they were not afraid of the 
gentlemen, who are watching intently, and whom, such is the power 
of their caste, they dare not, even for terror's potent sake, disturb, 
they would run away, if indeed their limbs would carry them ; but, if 
they stould not, then it would be a relief to drop down where they 
stand. 

Dead silence. Waiting. 

But there was a slight noise which, if every ear were not painfully 
strained in one direction, might have been heard. From Lady Bum- 
ham's boudoir a glass-door opened on a light iron stair leading to the 
flower-garden, which in the summer had formed her chief pleasure at 
Bumham. The slight noise above mentioned was caused by the un- 
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locking of this heayily-cnrtained door, and the entrance into the 
warmed and lighted room of no unauthorised intruder, but of Lord 
Bnmham. He had caught the last train at the last minute, and had 
walked over from the station, guided by the cold wintry moonlight, 
and taking a well-known short cut which brought him to the flower- 
garden. He looked across it, saw the lights in his wife's rooms, and 
decided on letting himself in by the side-door, and enjoying her delight 
and surprise. She was still up, he knew, for he saw a shadow passing 
back and forwards once or twice as he crossed the garden. He opened 
the door, pushed the curtain aside, and looked eagerly into the room. 
Adeline was not there. He locked the glass-door, and went into the 
dressing-room, which was in great confusion but empty; then into her 
bedroom, with the same result. 

" She hasn't come up," he thought ; " they are in the saloon. I 
wish she had been here ; I don't want to go down-stairs ;" and he went 
irresolutely into the corridor. No lights, no servants about. He took 
a wax-light from Adeline's dressing-table, and went quickly towards 
the saloon, which was empty. " They must be at supper in the dining- 
room," he thought. Then he crossed the saloon with a hasty step, and 
went out of the door which opened on a corridor communicating with 
the staircase of the right wing. The wax-light in his hand burned 
dimly, and flickered as the draught from the closing door caught it, 
but the light sufficed to show Lord Bumham that he was not alone. 
From the far end of the corridor into the centre of which he had 
emerged, something came towards him, something which chilled his 
blood and made his heart stand still — something in human shape 
which yet was not human, which was the form of a beautiful woman 
and yet was no woman. An awful phantom, with a shadowy face, as 
of a woman with brown bright eyes and rich brown hair, heaped up 
from the broad brow, and falling on bare polished shoulders, majestic 
yet terrible, for the luminous form had the semblance of substance, 
and yet had it not, and sight of it had the dread and agony of death 
without peace, or sanctity, or anything but fear. The phantom came 
towards him, walking, but not as living beings walk; the movement 
was not a movement of the limbs, but was an onward sweep bs of 
the wind. The awful presence was clothed in phantom garments, of 
rich, trailing brown satin ; the train was held aside by one hand, 
and a foot shone beneath the skirt, a motionless foot which yet was 
borne along, and on which diamonds gleamed. In the other hand 
were two rich red roses ; and when the awful thing had passed by the 
cowering human wretch who shrank against the wall, it turned, and 
with the hand which held the two red roses uplifted again as by a 
sweeping wind, waved to him to follow it. The light had dropped 
from his hand and was quenched, but he needed no light to do that 
terrific bidding. From the awful presence came something that was 
not light, but yet which banished darkness, which forbade the blessed- 
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nefls of fleeing it no more. On w^t the pbantom, down the wide flat 
stairB, the satin train sweeping nokelessly oi^er the crimson carpet, on, 
on, to the right-hand door of the piotnre-gaUery, on which the eyes of 
Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Netteryille were intentlj fixed. 

Bead silence. Waiting. Half-past twdve. 

There is the slightest possible movement of the left-hand doc^ of 
the picture-gallery, there is the lowest whisper breathed into Orawfcnd's 
ear — 

« My God ! There it is 1" 

And the Brown Lady glides thrortgh the doorway — her head op, her 
brown hair falling on her neck, her satin train held baok with that 
queenly gesture of the hand, the two rich red roses nestling against the 
lustrous folds of her dress, the raised skirt showing the beautiful foot 
with the glittering diamond buckle. In another second Oaptain Craw- 
ford has wrenched the pistol from Tommy Tozteth's Land, and witli a 
loud cry of ^'Lady Bumham, stop ! for God's sake, stop V* has cau^ 
the Brown Lady in his arms ; but within the same instant a shot rings 
ebarply through the gallery, and a heavy fall is heard outside the 
opposite door. 

They laid the young man's lifeless body on the floor, where his 
wretched wife had flung herself, and, at her earnest prayer, permitted 
her to seared for the wound, which Mr. Netterville frandcally accused 
himself of having inflicted. But there was no wound, and the bullet 
which had been fired at the fhost was found on the carpet, m feet 
within the door whose thre^old t^e dead man had not crossed. He 
was quite dead. She knew it ; cAie needed no one to tell her, or to tell 
her why. For as she^— daring, impious fool, as she should for ev^more 
know herself to be — came in through the door to play h«* ghastly part^ 
she had seen the phantom ; eeen the horrible presence which she had 
dared to mock — trifling with fearful mysteries into which none may 
look without deadly siu — ^and knew in another instant that it had slain 
her husband. 

Everyone had seen the ghost. The Brown Lady was a ten-thoianiid- 
fold terrible truth to the house of Baby now. 

Amid all the wild confusion, the utter bewilderment of hoxror and 
despair, the helpless movement, the clamour just hushing itself in- 
Toluntarily within the immediate nei^bourhood of the dead, the frantic 
nuaery of the parents, the grief of the friends, the sheer fright of the 
servants — Adeline was quiet, and alone. She sat still upon the floor, 
her burden on her knees, her arms clasped round it^ and her head beat 
over the still, white face. The medicd aid, which they knew too wdl 
could not avail, was sent for, and to all entreaties she was deaf. 

''When the doctor comes, he shall toudi him; no one tall tinea i 
leave me alone till then." 

They shrank from her appalled, as she gathered up the shinii^ 
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satin train, and fiong it like a sheet over her head. It fell around her 
figure, and lay over the dead man ; and as she sat there, though her 
senses remained to her, Adelme Bumham's heart died. 

Lord Marlesdale still liyes, imd Boinham Castle has not yet passed 
into the possession of that obnoxious person to whom the late Countess 
(her name is commemorated, with her son's, on a splendid memorial- 
window in Bumham church, as well as on the magnificent family tomb) 
had such a dislike. The Earl is «till fcmd -of a quiet life, and enjoys it^ 
in general, with his daughter Madeleine. He is not very sad, consider- 
ing; but then, as he soys, he is on old man ; and it is wonderful what 
old people can bear. When his widowed daaghter-in-law comes to see 
him, he likes to see her, of course ; but her sternness, her gravity, lier 
intense seriousness oppress him in spite of himself^ and he is ratber 
anxious she should not remain Tery loqg, which she know^, and ac- 
cordingly makes her stay short, ^be nerv«r visits Bumham, — ^indeed, 
the castle has been let to a rich banker for the last five years, — and 
the Lady Blanche Croakor regards that dronmstance as a special grace 
bestowed upon the parish. 

" The very mention of her name, Josiah, ought to make a Christian 
wife and mother ahudder," she says, with needless iteration; and in 
that double capacity the Lady Blanche shudders, strongly and often. 

In the picture-gallery at Bumham Castle there is an empty space 
where the portrait of the French countess hu«g ; but a deeper and more 
tragical interest is attached to the Brown Lady, and the neighboorhoed 
has stronger faiUi than ever in the Bnmham ghost. 
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Science is the key to Nature's handiwork, the "open sesame" to 
her mysteries, explaining the laws which have presided oyer all things 
created, and suggesting the means of ameliorating the earth's physical 
condition for the benefit of man, to promote his comfort and well- 
being, whilst increasing his material wealth, and securing his moral and 
social development. All these results go hand-in-hand with the deye- 
lopments of Science, which is the handmaid of Providence, but espe- 
cially in its physical and mechanical departments. 

Contemplated from this point of view, our earth ceases to be a 
mere geographical congeries of countries and climates. She becomes 
a living being, endowed with all the functional activity of organism 
and vitality. That she is the common mother is in accordance with 
the belief of all primitive nations, confirmed by the inspired writers ; 
and imagination is not severely taxed to discover in her parts and 
elements the representative analogies of life and maternity. Thus 
viewed, her external crust is but a skin, on which all animals live 
and have their being. Internally she conceals the forces which de- 
velop her functional activity. Her solid parts are bones; her loose 
materia], flesh; her streams are blood; and, finally, she walks the 
empyrean as a thing of life, her two motions being, probably, the 
source of all functional activity in plants and animals. To the earth 
we are indebted for all of which we are made, short of the living 
soul. We are adapted to her ; and the immutable laws of her physical 
ordination perpetually form, fashion, or influence every living thing 
she supports on her surface, in her atmosphere, or in the depths of her 
waters. The animal man, destined to hold dominion over her, was 
alone endowed with faculties designed to reveal his relation to her 
and her other beings, and the principles to which he must conform in 
order to secure his modicum of life and well-beins:. 

But how was man to secure this modicum of life and well-being? 
The reply is that of the English workman, who, being asked for a 
definition of machines, exclaimed, " Machines are all things, besides 
nails and teeth, that serve man for work !" 

The other animals have been created complete in their way, and, 
in assigning to them a personal and stationary existence, Providence 
gave to each of them on the first day of its existence immutable 
organs and instruments appropriated to the kind of life to which it 
was adapted. The bird is an aerial ship, the fish is a submarine vessel ; 
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the mole is a miner armed with power fill mattocks, and the spider 
is an incomparable spinner. Some animals are famished with a saw, 
some haye pincers, others a wimble or bradawl. The beayer has a 
hatchet, a spade, a trowel, a rammer, and engineering skill of the 
utmost precision ; the bee has the square and compasses. If It can- 
not be said that these workers neyer improye in the use of their tools 
— since the first nest of a bird or a rabbit is generally more imperfectly 
formed than the second — still, that is all ; they neyer change their 
tools, and they transmit them to their progeny jnst as they receiyed 
them. It is otherwise with man. 

Man has nothing but his teeth and nails ; he is incomplete ; and he 
was left to effect his completion by famishing himself with the organs 
which he needs. He has to protect his yalnerable body, and to arm 
his powerless hands. Man has nothing ; bat he has the means, and 
is, moreoyer, nnder the obligation, of acqairing eyerything ; and thus 
his yery weakness is the foundation of his strength and the title of his 
greatness. Thanks to that small matter of his structure — that oppos- 
able thumb, which permits him to seize and let-go as he pleases what- 
eyer he may handle — he can add by turns to the effort of his hand 
the weight of a stone, the reach of a branch, the cutting faculty of 
iron, or the elasticity of air. The human race entered on its reign 
oyer '' the earth, and all that therein is,'' when the first man felt the 
beauty of a flower of Paradise, and discoyered that he could pluck 
it with his finger and thumb. Without that anatomical improye- 
ment of the foot into a hand, and of the great-toe into a thumb, per- 
fectly " opposable" by each finger, the world would not be what it is. 

We might haye accomplished much, as beayers do with their tails, 
or birds with their beaks; but, unfortunately, we are neither beayers 
nor birds ; and deplorable would haye been the state of such a com- 
munity, eyen should some of its members haye been able to imitate 
that ingenious gentleman at Antwerp who paints with his feet : for 
it is incontestable that eyery human work, the greatest and most im- 
portant as well as the finest and most artistic, goes back to the single 
finger and thumb. Be it one where enormous masses of masonry haye 
been quarried and built together, or one where natural forces haye 
been dexterously taken up, and tumed to perpetual and multiplied 
power, it all oomes from the faculty of pinching. The pyramids of 
Gizeh and a saw-mill on the St. Lawrence both express the same 
proyidential construction of that wonderful and beautiful piece of 
mechanism — a human hand. Hence the best definition eyer giyen 
of man — namely, '' an animal with a cephalic hand," a hram-handed 
animal. 

Brain, finger, and thumb, therefore, are the guarantee of man's 
supremacy throughout creation. Thanks to his obserying intelligence, 
his retentiye memory, his judgment which compares and combines, 
and especially to the faculty of translating and transmitting thought 
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by «peedi, which sfcampfi him with his salient diaracterisfcic aimong ail 
animals, and opens before him social relations of imlimited ezteni, 
he is enabled — ficst in ihe course of each ezigtence, and then by the 
chain of encceeding ezistenoes throsgfaont all time — to imitate, oom- 
bine, magnify, or transform ihese organs, none of which have been 
given to him alone, bnt none of which ako have ever been revised 
him. Thns he applies and combines, for his own use alone, all the 
pieces of i^e immense arsenal scattered among the «ther aumals. He 
arms his fingers, for digging and tearing purposes, with steel daws 
a thousand times more terrible than are those of the tiger. For 
piercing he gives them borers which traverse in aa insUnt the hard- 
est wood and metal, and wimbles that penetrate the soil to its utter- 
most depth ; while for measuring -dimensions, temperatures, or weight, 
he supplies them with instmnkents so delicate, that nothing can 
escape them.. He supplements his visioii with the power and nnge 
€f that of the eagle, or the wonderM delioacy imparted to the organs 
of a mieroseopic animaloule. He ftMhions an instrument which, 
literally by ocular demonstration, ahows him the metals of the snn^ 
atano^ihere and those of the more 4listaKt stars and nebulsB. Into 
the ocean he plunges irresistible ^s, or presents huge wings to the 
an% and superadds, whenever he pleases, to the small weight of his 
body a mass ten times heavier than the •enormotts body of the ele- 
phant — namely, that of tlte gigantic steam-hanoner, which may be 
said to have become an intelligent thing, and instinct with the human 
will that animates it, as it kneads incandescent masses of metal of 
twenty tons' weight with furious energy, or cracks a nut with such 
precision and grace as not to toBoh the kernel I All these instruments 
and processes, from the simplest to the most complicated— from the 
fish-bone or the thorn-needle to the steam sewing-machine, firon the 
first sling to the terrible rifled breechloader, from the don or bark 
which serves ike savage as a botft to the scnew-steainer i^iieh oaixiaa 
in its flanks the force of many thousand horses— all these, widwot ex- 
ception and without differenoe, are wachines, <dkat is, means -otf^kefenos 
and action fnmii^ed by observilbion and adence to the weakness and 
fragility of the human body, methods to obtain more from the same 
effort by directing it better — ^in a wevd, ways of extendiBg life by 
diminiahiDg its passive, and increasing its active, condition. In all 
we have the manifestation of the brain-hand, the fln^r and thmnh, 
to which man is indebted for hie productrve power, by means of the 
machines which they h»ve devised, and eonseqnently for all iiis re- 
sources and enjoyments. 

Homer gives us a picture of twelve women, twelve slaves, in 4he 
palace of Ulysses, or rather the rustic homestead in which his £nthful 
Penelope was waiting for her lord and master. These women wen 
hard at work grinding between two stones the com required fir the 
day's consumption. The same primitive process is stiil resertod ta 
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aaung oeriaiii peoi^es in AbyBsixftft, Nubia, in Algeria, and BometimeB 
eym in the teats of the chi^ as deacribed by Homer in the case of 
UI7BBQB. They haeve no machines; tbe «w6at of woman supplies their 
place. For how numj monies could each of these poor women supply 
flour, which ihey themselyes eould aoareely taste ? Perhi^s for twenty- 
fiye, «ertaiDl J not more. 

Now, if we enter one of those immense mills, famished with all the 
improveuiiBDts of auodem science, in which the grain is oaixied up, 
ground, bolted, or sifted, and put into sacks by machinery, and ask the 
one man there who superintends and directs the Tarious operationfl, 
what quantity of this flour, of the bedt quality, he can deliver &r con- 
sumption, besides retaining a good shace for himself, he will tell you 
that he supplies rations for four or fire thousand of his Mlow-crea- 
tnres. An anny of flfiy thousand men can be thus better fed with less 
trouble, than the small household of Ulysses. The difference of pro- 
dnctioai in this <sa8e, withoBt inraating on the differenoe of quality and 
the enormous difSerenoe of human effort, is in the prafK)rtkn of at 
least one to one hundred aosd ifty. 

Take, again, the produotion of iron. The difference between the 
production of the M. fernaoe and the modem foanace, which bhues 
night and day incessantly, is in the pri^iortion of one to twenty-fiTe «r 
thirty — thiee cwt. at least inatead of twelye pounds or less. Many an 
establishment of the kind produces more iron daily than the entire 
Soman Empire of old ; and steel, whidi was not long ago so dear — 
steel, which has been truly called tise liyisg part of tools and the mtor- 
dant ef the human hooid — ^will soon be (thanks to i^e Bessemer pre- 
oesB awl the splendid innorati(»w of Erupp) as easily obtainable as was 
the waost cast-iron in the last oentiary. 

It has been aptly observad that dvil-engiueering is ^' ilie opposdsie 
finger and tduunb" in its modem development. There were bold and 
akilfiii engineers, anohiteets, and oenstmctors betee Mr. J4>hn Fowler 
and the Institute of Grvil Engineers. In troth, the ancients set us 
some ^ezampies which we have hardly -equalled yet. For all the mighty 
help which steam gives to modem times — and here again it must be 
remembered that a steam-engine has lor its sole progenitors the finger 
and ij]m»b— we caniDot quite understand how the old world aehievod 
the wonders which are its monuments. A pyramid as big as that of 
Cheops could be raised now, and monoliths as tremendous as those of 
the Pharadbs could be quarried and carved and polished ; but k would 
puszle us still to perform the feat with the lever and the wheel alone — 
the nmsde and sinew and the backs of men. They also must have 
been no mean 'builders and contractors' who drew the specifications 
for the Tower of BabeL As for canals, Nedio anticipated M. de Les- 
sepe at l^e Isthmus of Saez ; and not only did Xerxes cut a sea-way 
thruagh Mount Athos, but Dinocrates, the sculptor, offend Alexander 
to carvse the mountain into a statue of that monarch, with a town of 
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ten thousand inhabitants in his left hand, and a lake in his right, 
receiying all the torrents from the mountain-top. They took in such 
ideas, too, without losing their breath ; for Alexander's only objection 
to the project was, that it would be hard to supply the town in the 
hand of the colossus with provisions. And farther back still, among 
works which were not only talked of but executed, there are the stu- 
pendous ruins of Baalbec — ruins, because an earthquake rent them to 
pieces, for nothing else could have done it. The traveller in Syria 
stands astounded at the three vast stones in the soutbem face of the 
temple, which gave it the Greek name of Trtlithon, These monstrous 
masses are each sixty-three feet long by thirteen in breadth and depth, 
and they cannot weigh less than eight hundred tons apiece ; yet they 
are as neatly in their place as a stock-brick ; and in the quarry hard by 
is a still more enormous mass, just ready for detaching and transport- 
ing, about which the Arabs tell you that the djins or genii who moved 
the others ' went out on strike' before this one was ready. The very 
earthquake has left undisturbed the •* Three Stones.' Then we have 
mechanical puzzles among ourselves, bequeathed by * civil engineers' in 
blue paint and wolf-skins, living on acorns — ^the Logan and Bocking- 
Stones, the Cairns, the Dmidical Circles, Stonehenge, and similar 
relics. There was wit and muscle among early Britons before those 
gray crags were piled on end. Brain and finger and thumb— those 
old allies — were hard at work before a dumpy level was dreamed of." 

But only think of the toil of the human djins, genii, or engines, 
whose bones, sinews, backs, and necks were employed in those ancient 
constructions. All primitive transport was effected on the back, and 
the first beast of burden was man or — woman. The term ^'carriers" 
exists in all languages, and in some it is significant of the mode of 
carrying — thus, in the French a?/-porteur and porte-/a«r, the neck 
and the shoulders are plainly pointed out as really bending under the 
/aii», or load. To the forests for timber, to the quarries for stones, over 
mountains and across valleys, the human beasts of burden trudged 
painfully from place to place, in short journeys, and with difficulty 
carried half a hundredweight, or contributed thus much in effort when 
countless multitudes of such workers were ganged for the colossal con- 
structions of old. True, the horse and the ass were soon thought of to 
aid in human labour, and so ten men became discharged, for these 
living machines carry at least three hundredweight. But what is this 
when compared to what the same animal is enabled to carry by a con- 
trivance of man's finger and thumb ! On a fixed tramway the horse 
will drag ten times that weight ; ten times more than this again by 
means of the more even and less resisting lines of an iron railway ; and 
848 tons on the mobile surface of a canal. 

But the human finger and thamb did not stop there. They have 
given us at length a far more powerful machine — that fiaming courser, 
which weighs some 420 tons, and which ten or twelve times that 
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weight cannot stop in its fiery gallop. From one extremity of a 
oonntry — or even a continent— to the other, with a rapidity ten times 
greater than that of the horse, if needed, prodigious loads, filling 
hundreds of yards' space and solid carriages, are daily dragged before 
onr eyes ; a single man, in these daily convoys of industry, sometimes 
more numerous than an army-corps in a campaign, performs the work 
of six or seven thousand ancient carriers or porters. And the driver 
of the train, whose finger and thumb give impulse to this gigantic 
machine — ^who, more surely than the old iBolus, gives rein or curbs his 
foaming steed ; the chief of a caravan such as the plains of Asia and 
the sands of Africa never dreamed of — seems one of those heroes of 
eastern tales to whom an irresistible talisman subjected the genii and 
the elements of heaven. 

To give a more accurate idea of this stupendous power, we may 
state that many a ship carries in her flanks a force equivalent to that 
of 40,000 or 50,000 horses of flesh and bone — equal to the cavalry of 
the most powerful armies mentioned in history. We should also add 
that a machine of the nominal power of 1400 horses may, according 
to Chevalier, exert, if needed, five times that power, or tiiat of 7000 
horses. The steam-horse has double the power of the animal, and it 
can work twenty-four hours instead of only eight. Here, then, is a 
machine which of itself represents at least 42,000 horaea in the stable. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. It is 700 feet 
in the side of its base, and 500 in perpendicular height, and it stands 
on eleven acres of ground. Its weight is therefore 12,700 millions of 
pounds, at a medium height of 125 feet: now it might be raised by 
a steam-engine with the combustion of only 700 tons of coal, a quantity 
consumed in some foundries in a week. 

A train of coaches weighing 80 tons, and conveying 240 passengers, 
is drawn from Liverpool to Birmingham and back by the combustion 
of 4 tons of coke, the cost of which is only 5/. An establishment of 
20 stage-coaches and 3800 horses would be required to carry the same 
number of passengers daily on a common road. 

When we compare the mere force of man with that obtained by the 
device of his finger and thumb, by the ascent of Mont Blanc from the 
valley of Ghamouni, we find that it is the most toilsome feat that a 
strong man can perform in two days, although it is certain that a man's 
daily labour or expense of force is equal to the power obtained by steam 
from four pounds of coal ; yet the combustion of only two pounds of 
coal would suffice to waft him to the summit of the mountain. 

The Menai Bridge, one of the most stupendous works of art raised 
in modem times, consists of a mass of iron not less than 4,000,000 
pounds in weight, suspended at a medium height of about 120 feet 
above the sea. The combustion of only seven bushels of coal in a 
steam-engine would suffice to raise it to the place where it hangs. 

Finally, if the circumference of the earth, which measures 25,000 
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mikB, were begirt with an iron railway, a train can-jing 240 pes- 
seBgera woold be drawn ronad it hj the combustion of abont 300 tons 
of coke,, and the circait would be aceompHshed in five weeks. 

No natiov has had more reason to bless this contry^aaoe of the 
finger and thumb than Great Britain. It was fiwhioned jnst at the 
time when she most needed it. At the commencement of the present 
oentmy, England was left exhaasted by a long bnt finally glorious war. 
The steam-engine eame to her rescue. Had it not been for the steam- 
engine and the powers whidi it conferred, England would ha^e been 
unable to eope so succeasfully wiih the otherwise oyerwhelmini^ dis- 
advantages of her position. 

If we turn from these prodigies of power, the applicationa of ma- 
chinery actuated by steam in the arts of life are equally astounding. 

A flaw years ago» eighteen dfifierent hands, not one of whom, if left 
to himself, eould make twenty pins a-day, were employed in making 
a pin. At present an engine makes sixty-four every minute. 

A needle-making machine has been inyented at Sheffield^ 100 of 
whidi would occupy only four rooms, each about 25 yards by 10; and, 
by the power of a six-horae steam-engine, fourteen millions •£ needles 
can be produced per week. 

The manufacture of peroBSsion-eaps for rifles is one of the most curi- 
ous aehieTements ot the human finger and thumb. The caps are made 
by an intelligent machiBe — for why should not that teruL be applied 
where design is evident, and the mind of man has fashioned a perfect 
woi^er out of inanimate matter ? The maehiue, worked by steam, forms 
the cap from a sheet of eopper, primes it with the explosiye Mminate,' 
and tmms it out completely finished — ail except the yamishing ; whidi, 
however, is done very rapidly by another machine. A punch first cuts 
from a sheet of copper a piece m the form of a cross^ which, sliding 
down an inclined plane, lands over a die, when a punch comes down 
upon it and presses it into the cap — the die and punch being so regu- 
lated that the slits in the eap do net extend to the bottom, which 
protects more completely the percussion -powder or fulminate from 
moisture. A horizontal revolving-plate now brings a hook under the 
rim of the cap) and carries it round under the hopper containing the 
percussion-powder, which drops a chai^ of the dry powder into- it, and 
the plate continuing te revolve brings the cap under the punch, which 
not only presses the powder solidly into its place, but even polishes the 
surfiice. The machine^ being supplied with copper in sheets^ turns out 
5000 caps an hour, each cap containing exactly and only half a grain of 
fblminate. The varnishing machine consists of a handle to which is 
attached a number of little pistons or pins. A reservoir of varnish is 
l^aoed on one side of this, and on the oiher a board containing the caps. 
The turn of the handle in one direction loads each piston with a drop 
of the varnish, and a tnm in the opposite disection deposits the drops 
in the caps. 
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Steel pens! Need we say one word about this wondrous aid to 
thought and business at the present epoch of man's adrancement ? All 
the geese in the world could neyer have sufficed to supply pens to the 
development of modem writing: but the finger and thumb of the steel- 
pen machine are fairly inexhaustible in production ; and if some of its 
prodncta are abominably bad, aa aome are undoubtedly good,-^those, 
te wit, made by the renowned Joseph Gillott, the founder,, we believe, of 
steel-pen manufaeture, — ^yet the produce of the steel-p^ machine bids 
defiance to all the thought^ all the bobsiness, all the fingers aod thumbs 
of the UAiverse to make the demaad greater than its powers of supply. 
Steam-printing! How would it have been possible tado without 
it at the presait day ? It may trvly be said tiiat the abundance of 
the supply haa eommensuraiely imsreaaed the abundance of readers. 
In 1792 the annual number of British newspapers was 15,000,000. 
Already, in 1840, it approximated 100,000,000. At the present time 
it for exceeds that number*— the anmml number of one of our London 
daily newspapers alone being about 38^00,000. Without the print- 
inf^madiine it would be impossible to meeft the demands of the read- 
ing and inquiring public. This mighty woricer only requires the aid 
of two men and a boy, producing from 2000 to 3000 copies per honr, 
or twenty times the nnmber by ordinary prssswork, thus reducing the 
cost and chaise one-half. The eelebra^ French publisher Haehette 
hoped to see the time when books cesid be produced so dieaply that 
they rajght be thrown away as sood as read. One does not exactly 
see the desirableness of siadi a consummation ; but if it ev^ come to 
pass, it will be due to the finder and thumb <^ machinery. 

The Electric Telegraph ? Job asked, '' Canst thou send lightnings 
that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?'' (xxxviii. 35.) 
Science answers. Yes, As Dr. Lardner observes, the working of the 
electric telegraph is the fabrication of artificial lightning, supplied to 
order at a fixed price, in any quantity required, and of any prescribed 
force, along conductors which may be carried, and doubtless will ulti- 
mately be carried, round the universe, as they have been across the 
Atlantic. To put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes seemed a 
mighty feat^ even for a fairy; but electricity might send a despatch 
many times round the earth between the two beats of a common clock 
—or one second^axid could write it in full at the place of its destina- 
tion more rapidly than it can be repeated by word of mouth. All that 
it requires is its own power — ^which is unlimited — and a continuous 
conductor, the difficulties of which are not insurmountable. 

The electric telegraph is inseparable from the railway. It is its 
guardian angel, superintending it throughout the entire length of its 
wandering, preventing accidents, warning of danger, directing the sup- 
ply of wants — in a word, performing the function of its ever- watchful 
providence. It is the " brave spirit," the Ariel of social life, everlast- 
ingly ready, and exclaiming in all our wants — 
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" I come 
To answer thy best pleasure — ^be't to fly, 
To Bwim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds — to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality.*' 

Such are a few of the prominent acbieyements and benefits conferred 
npon man by his finger and thumb. But vaster things than these 
must be accomplished before we care to call upon engineering science 
to make of the earth, as man's home, that which it is capable of becom- 
ing. There is the air itself, which was, perhaps, not made for the birds 
only, any more than the sea for the fishes. No doubt the ''pilots of 
the purple twilight" have yet to appear, and pass examinations at an 
aerial Trinity-House board ; but if ever cotton and com go " tnd the 
clouds," good-bye to the last vestige of protection ! To be content, 
however, for the present with terra Jirma, there is, as the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers some time ago very justly observed, 
an extraordinary age of construction evidently approaching. We shall 
not be content with a ditch across the Isthmus of Suez, and double 
rails all the way from London to Edinburgh. Works will be under- 
taken to which the Pyramids and the Appian Road were child's-play. 
There will not be a coast without a harbour of refage, nor will festering 
slums be poured into wholesome and useful rivers. Science, which 
will be asked for much, is sure to give us more. The finger and 
thumb of man have great '' works and days" before them, and their 
achievements in the past and the present are the guarantees of future 
accomplishments a thousand times more astonishing and important. 

Ain)REW STBINMETZ. 
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LONDON THEATKES AND LONDON ACTORS 

BY WALTER THOBNBUBY 



No. IV. iprurg-Iaiu Kfetatw {continued). 

EDMUND KEAIT— MACBEADY— MISS FAUGIT— MBa GLOYEA— " JACK BANNISTEB" 
— " JOB MUNDEN"— STEPHEN KBMBLE — " LITTLE KNIGHT." 

At DniTj Lane nothing had for a long time sncceeded till, on the 20th 
of Jannary 1814, a little shabby man with fine eyes — a new recrnit 
from Exeter — appeared as Shylock. He was a poor slighted actor, one 
Edmund Eean, who, only a few weeks before, had ^tered Dorchester 
foot-sore and hungry, cariying on his back his eldest child, who was 
dying of whooping-oongh. He had been playing melodramatic parts, 
and harlequins and savages, through Devonshire and Dorsetshire, and 
at Dorchester had been lucky enough to catch the eye of Mr. Arnold, 
the Drury-Lane manager, who had engaged '' the great little man with 
the fine Italian face," for a term of three years, at a salary rising to 
ten pounds a-week. " My God," he said, burning with ambition and 
brandy, for he already dnmk hard, " if I should succeed now, I think it 
will drive me mad." 

A few nights after, his child died ; he drenched himself with brandy, 
then, throwing himself on the corpse, covered it with kisses, and swore 
he would wake it from the dead. This child (Howard) had acted with 
him at Teignmouth in Pkarro and Chiron and Achilles. 

At the time of his Drury-Lane engagement, Eean was all but 
starving in his lodgings at No. 21 Cecil-street, Strand. He had come 
up to town with borrowed money, and he had not paid his rent for 
two whole months ; but the good old maid, his landlady, was merciful 
to the eccentric debtor, and, contrary to Mrs. Siddons, who had said, 
^* There is too little of him to do anything," prophesied his success 
to his believing wife : '< There is something about Mr. Kean, ma'am," 
she said, ** which tells me he will be a great man." 

Richard the Third was to have been the opening play, but Eean was 
afraid of his stunted stature being unfavourably contrasted with the 
heroic figure of John Kemble ; and he had therefore said, '' Shylock, or 
nothing !" The actors, at the rehearsal, disliked his innovations ; and 
Baymond, the stage-manager, predicted his failure. As a class, actors 
and stage-managers are liberal in such predictions, and do not believe 
much in unrecognised genius. Fuseli used to eat pork that he might 
dream of devils; Dry den took purges before writing an ode; Mossop 
had peculiar dishes for every character — roast pig for tyrants, steaks 
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before Measure for Measure^ boiled mutton for Romec^ and pudding 
for Tanered. Eean, so well inured to fasts, fortified himself for once 
with good beefsteak and stout; then tied up his wig, collar, black- 
silk stockings, and red hat in a pocket-handkerchief, thrust them into 
the pocket of a drab coat with great capes, and saying he only wished 
he was going to be shot, trudged through the snow, on a cold, dismal, 
foreboding eyening, to the bright, noisy theatre. 

There was a scanty but an appreciatiye audience. Eean*s generous 
friend and patron, Dr. Drury of Harrow (Byron's master), was there, 
and saw, the moment Eean took his position and leaned upon his 
cane, by his quick, flashing eye, and resolute staccato manner — sinister, 
vigilant, hard, and revengefril — that he meant to do or die : it was 
OsBsar, or nothing. The first scene went flat. In the third act, with 
Tuba], howeyer, be iriiunphed; and the trial-scene brought down the 
house in glorioos tfaniiider. 

" That day/* says Mr. Procter, " he oyercame the Nervii." 

Pope and Powell followed Eean to the humble dressiog-room which 
he shared with two or three 9thers, and uttered these delicious words : 
*^ You haye made a hit to-night, sir." *< You haye done w(KideiB, sir ; 
you haye sayed the theatre." 

Arnold the manager, moreoyer, sent for Eean, and said, ^<You 
haye exceeded our ezpectati<»i8, sir. This play will be repeated next 
Wednesday." 

In the mean time, two kind fellow-lodgers at No. 21 Oecil-street 
had hurried back to tell Eean's anxious, half-despairing wife of his 
triumph. PresMitiy upstairs raced Eean, wild with joy. '* Mary," he 
cried, '' my fortune's made. Now yon shall ride in your carriage." Then 
he caught Charles out of hia cradle, kissed him, and exclaimed^ '< Now, 
^7 hoy, you shidi go to Et<»i ;" then he gaye a deep sigh, and said, 
'^ O that Howaid waa aliye now ! but he is better where he is." The 
happy couple sat up aU night castle-building. 

On the secend night of Shylock, 325/L was taken at the doors. The 
public already felt a great dramatic genius had arisen to fill the yacant 
throne of Garrick. After the third performance, Whitbread tore up the 
first contract and offiBred Eean 20/. a-week. After six Shylock-nights, 
he essayed Richard the Third, terribly afraid of a faUare. It was, 
howeyer, a great success. His Richard was not princely, but it was 
Satanic and terrible. The point in the death-scene, where with sayage 
impotence be strikes at his adyersary after his own sword has broken, 
Eean copied from the death of an officer in Spain. Being pure nature, 
it was of course thought by the more superfine critics to be yulgar, 
and wanting in dignity. The fourth night Eean played Richard, the 
doorkeepers took 600/. ; the first night he played Hamlet, 660/. 

** I hear he is an admirable Harlequin," said an enyious actor. 
*^ That I'm certain (^," readied radiant^ generous Jack Bannister ; " for 
already he has leaped oyer all our heads." 
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Oold now showered upon Eean as if he was a second Danae. He 
is described by an eye-witness as haying bank-notes lying in heaps on 
his mantelpiece, table, and sofa ; while Charles Kean, then a little boy 
with rich cnrling hair, was playing with a handf al of guineas on the 
floor. Eean's first benefit had produced about 1150?. Ladies were 
there, who approached Mrs. Kean as if she had been a diyinity, and eyed 
Charles, who had just mounted a large wooden horse, as if he were a 
young Prince of Denmark. An anonymous nobleman sent the great 
actor 100?. ; Mr. Whitbread put a draft for 502. in Charley's hand ; Mrs. 
Coufets sent 601. ; the Drury-Lane Committee presented the new actor, 
not long after, with 500?. ; and four of the shareholders of the great 
theatre gaye him each a share. The golden ball was at his feet ; he 
bestrode the theatrical world. 

On the 5th of May he appeared first as Othello. His dressing-room 
became the resort of half the wits of the day, who farmed a semicircle 
round him while he contemplated his new costume in a tall cheyal-glass. 
The eyewitness who sketched the scene describes Reynolds as solemnly 
raising an extended palm, and saying, ^' Hush I do not disturb him." 
And now the son of Edmund Eean the builder's man, or Moses Kean 
the tailor, for it was neyer known which, grew mad with success. He 
rode up and down the steps of the theatre on his horse Shylock, or up 
and down the turnpike-roads half the night, and then went home and 
slept with bis tired steed in the stable. On one occasion he inyited 
Raymond, the stage-manager, who had predicted his failure, and who 
now nauseated him with compliments, to a crown bowl of punch ; and 
then threw it all oyer him. Such were the drunken and insolent pranks 
of the mad genius. 

In the first seas(Hi, Kean played sixty -eight nights, to 166,742 
people, producing a clear profit to the theatre of twmty thousand pounds; 
after 135 nights of continued loss and disappointment : as Mr. Whit- 
bread said, the tide had indeed turned. After failures as Romeo and 
Abel Drugger, and triumphs as Macbeth and Zanga, in January 1816 
Kean ascended another round of Earners ladder by acting Sir Giles 
Oyerreach. He at once surpassed Kemble in his fayourite part. It 
was one of his most perfect performances, and there was unity in it 
that was wanting in his Hamlet and his Macbeth. My friend Dr. 
Doran, an excellent judge, who saw Kean in this part, especially re- 
members the bad man's scornful answer to LoyeVs, **Are you notmoyed 
with the sad imprecations ?** 

** Yes, a0 rocks are 
Whea foamy billows split themselTes against 
Tkeir flinty ribs ; or as tke moon is moTed, 
Wlien wolves, with hunger pin'd, howl at her brightness." 

His Toioe was flute-like at the word "moon," creating a scene by a 
mere monosy liable ; the last line be gaye sharp and fiercely; then, 
glancing upwards^ he threw supernatural music, that led eyery hearer 
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into fairyland, around the one final word '' brightness.'' During his last 
dying speech, Mrs. Glover, who played with him, fainted from emo- 
tion ; ladies were seized with hysterics in the side-boxes ; and Byron, 
who might haye had too much claret at his clnb, suffered what he was 
pleased to call '^a convulsion-fit." The first night Kean played Sir 
Giles, the loving wife whom he afterwards so cruelly wronged, eager 
for his return, met him at the door, and saw victory in his eyes. 

" Well, Edmund," said she, "well— what did Lord Essex think of 
it?" (Lord Essex was a hanger-on of greenrooms.) 

" D — Lord Essex, Mary," said the conqueror, still flushed with his 
triumph; *^ the pit rose at me f^ 

That same year he acted Bertram in melancholy Maturin's morbid 
tragedy, and derived his great point, " God bless the child !" from the 
pathos and tenderness acquired by repeating the words at home over 
his own sleeping child, who now sleeps till the resurrection. 

In 1814 Miss O'Neill had made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden as Belvedera, and in 1816-17 Macready and Booth trod the 
rival boards. Macready, of whom Kean roughly said, " He's no actor, 
sir ; he is a player," was the son of a retired Dublin upholsterer; Booth 
soon sank into a transpontine actor, and became the father of the 
crazed fimatic who murdered President Lincoln. 

In King Lear, Eean, who had threatened to make the audience as 
mad as he himself would be, sustained, the critics thought, but did not 
increase his glory. Hazlitt called his passion extravagant. Genest^ 
however, considered Kean's personal appearance as the old discrowned 
king better than Kemble's or Young's, and his manner more natural. 
In the mad scenes he followed Garrick ; but there was one " pull-back," 
that he was not strong enough to carry off the ponderous body of poor 
Cordelia (Mrs. West), and it had to be called for afterwards. In 1819 
Macready fairly beat him as Yirginius, and in 1822 Kean played with 
Young in fair rivalry, but did not throw him. 

'^ How long, sir," he said bitterly to EUiston, the royal manager, 
" how long am I to play vrith that Jesuit Young ?" 

At this time Eean was courted by great people, who always like the 
last new 'Mion" if he is not altogether unpresentable. Noblemen Uke 
Lord Byron asked Kean to their homes, from which he slunk away to 
the Red House at Battersea, Offley's, the Goal Hole, or Tom Spring's, to 
have an orgie, to spout dog Latin, and to get blind drunk on fiery gin 
and doctored rum. Presents were still showered on him as on an ori- 
ental potentate ; some idiot gave him a tame lion, with which Kean de- 
lighted to frighten his friends ; Lord Byron sent him a gold box inlaid 
in mosaic with a boar-hunt, and a Damascus sword-blade ; Sir George 
Beaumont, a Spanish cloak and a picture of Garrick ; Wroughton, a 
point-lace tippet that Garrick, as Richard, had been killed in a hundred 
times ; and Mrs. Garrick, after warning him not to play Abel Dmgger, 
salved his hurt yanity by a present of Garrick's stage-jewels. 
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In 1820 Eean went to America^ and convnlsed the cold andiences 
there. To prevent riots, the tickets were put up for auction. He how- 
ever flew into a rage with the Boston people, broke his engagement, nar- 
rowly escaped being lynched, and fled in disguise (disguised in liquor, 
we may be sure). He returned to England with one incalculable trea- 
sure, which he considered a fortune for his son Charles, and valued at 
10,000/. It looked like a little black tobacco-stopper, but it was really 
a toe-bone of George Frederic Cooke, that drunken miserable genius 
over whose self-slain body Kean had erected a tomb in New York. 
JSUiston and his Drury-Lane band met him in procession at Barnet. 
Eean would not shake hands with one of his old friends till they had 
gone down upon their knees and " kissed the toe-bone of the greatest 
creature that ever trod the earth." One night Eean's long-suffering 
wife, weary of watching, threw the sacred relic in disgust over the 
garden-wall into a neighbouring well, where it still lies. Presently 
Kean arrived very drunk, and, as usual, repaired to the relic for sym- 
pathy. He was in despair, and finally said, sobbing as he spoke, 
" Mary, your son has lost his fortune. He was worth 10,000/. yester- 
day ; now he is a beggar. The directors of the British Museum would 
have given 10,000/. for that relic ; but now Charles is a beggar — a beg- 
gar." He had now become half a madman ; he drank and fought with 
the lowest lees of London ; he wrote cheques, and gave them away at 
night to any abandoned companion ; he drove about witli four horses ; 
he bought twenty acres of barren land in the island of Bute, from 
whence he wrote tipsy letters (on one occasion with the point of a pair 
of snuffers) to his faithful secretary, Phillips. At last his disgrace cul- 
minated in a shameful seduction of a Mend's wife, and the Drury-Lane 
audiences refused to hear him. He defied them, however, as once at 
the Goburg, during an uproar, he had told the gentlemen of the New 
Cut that they were ** unmitigated brutes." 

In 1825 the genius, sunk to the sties, and almost lost, went to 
America to hide his dishonoured head (a verdict of 800/. had just been 
returned against him) ; and there he drank himself into perpetual deU* 
num. When in New York, he one day visited the Yauxhall Gardens, 
and, to the horror and surprise of the doorkeeper, threw a double 
somersault as he passed the entrance. He then went to the Bloom- 
iugdale lunatic asylum, and ascending the roof to see the view — forty 
miles of sea^ river, mountain, and valley — swore he would leap from the 
west gable, and was only prevented by his friends. But his greatest 
glory was being enrolled chief warrior in a tribe of greasy, drunken 
gipsy Indians, whom he had made more drunk than himself. On his re- 
turn to New York, he often used to dress in bear- and buffalo-skins, 
smear his face with yellow and red, crown his head with eagle-plumes 
and horses'-manes, put on porcupine-quill leggings and bead-moccasins, 
and flourish a tomahawk, shouting his own name, Alantenaida, till 
he grew hoarse or became insensible. His great dilemma at this time 
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was whether to go and end his days with the Horons, or to return to 
London, and represent at Dmry the child of the forest in his tme 
coloars. 

The unhappy man returned to London in 1827 a shattered inralid, 
kept alive only by brandy. He broke down in a tragedy of Mr. 
CoUey Grattan's; he broke down in Hmry V.; he ran away from 
Richard II.; he made nothing, as a whole, of Virginiius. He grew 
bloated (openly branded by the vice of drink) ; he drank passionately 
and like a madman even between the acts, in order to hold together at 
all. As Dr. Doran says with tme pathos, ^' Applause gave him a little 
breathing-space, and alone saved him from falling dead upon the sti^e." 
His memory soon went ; at home he had long since grown suspicious, 
mean, sullen, and vindictive. Before he was separated from his wife he 
had sworn to cut the throat of his son if he turned actor — the name of 
Kean he swore should be buried in his coffin. One night, in a fury at 
the poor boy's cleverness, he ordered a hackney-coach, got into it with 
some books, a bottle of brandy, two loaded pistols, and some lighted 
candles, alighted at Waterloo Bridge, and left the coach there till day- 
break. He never quite forgave Charles for insisting on his mother's 
having an annuity, and for refusing a cadetship. Death grew impa- 
tient with the lingerer. In March 1833 Kean, now reconciled to his 
son, played Othello to his lago at Covent-garden. The poor wretch 
was half dead, and brandy was now his very life's blood. He staggered 
through the part, repeated the farewell — the prophetic " Othello's occu- 
pation's gone" — with his old pathos, and fell on his son's shoulder, 
moaning, '^ I'm dying ; speak to them for me !" The kind audience 
reftised to hear an apology : the dark curtain fell. The dying man was 
taken to the Wrekin Tavern, and a week afterwards to his house at 
Richmond. At home he got better, and drove out ; it is even said he 
acted at the theatre there with his son. He wrote to his injured wife, 
** My dear Mary, come home ; forget and forgive ;" and the i^ue woman 
came. In his last moments Eean imitated Garrick and Barry, to his 
son, and would often recite Lear's tenderest words, when he recognises 
the true Cordelia. Death came on the 15th of May : the great actor 
died repeating some old tag of Octavian, " Farewell, Flo — Floranthe." 
Eean lies in Richmond churchyard, and the epitaph which Dr. Doran 
indirectly suggests is the moral of his wasted life : 

** O, what our wUls will do, 
With over-rash and headlong peevishness, 
To bring our calm discretion to repentance 1' 

The same author who has written so touchingly of this incomparable 
genius warns us not to forget the disgraced and wretched youth which 
led to this deplorable manhood. Betterton, Booth, Quin, Macklin, 
Oooke, and Eemble, had all been bred up more or less as gentlemen; 
but Eean was reared like a wolf-cub or a tramp's brat — cursed, beaten, 
and starved. 
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One word about Kean's parentage. The Duke of Norfolk was by 
many thought to be his father, who was, howerer, really little Edmund 
Kean, a stage-carpenter, or his brother, Moses Eean, the tailor. His 
brains came (as brains so often do) from the mother. Miss Carey, a 
strolling-player and seller of hair- powder and pomatum. She was 
of good intBllectual descent (a sort of pedigree foo much disregarded 
by the heralds), for she was daughter of Carey the song-writer and 
lecturer on heads, and the granddaughter of Henry Carey, the opera- 
and interlude-writer (the supposed author of '^ God sare the King"), who 
strangled himself in 1743 at his house in Coldbath-fields. The Careys 
were descended from that great man George Sarille, Marquis of 
Halifax, the author of the MaaimSy the Trmmer^ who was too many- 
sided to be either pure Orange Whig or high tantivy Tory. As a mere 
child, Kean was tcJ^en to the theatre by his rapacious mother or severe 
aunt to earn a few shillings. Michael Kelly chose him as a Cupid in 
one of Noverre's ballets at the Opera-house. He was a refractory imp 
in Macbeth^ and vexed John Kemble's classic soul by tripping up all 
his fellow-goblins in the cavern-scene. If he was ill-treated at home 
he used to run away. Once he went to Madeira as a cabin-boy ; at 
another time he sang nightly at a public-house at Yauxhall for his 
bed and board. On one occasion his inexorable aunt found him out,, 
dragged him home by a rope round his waist^ and then, as a last 
desperate resource, at once to disgrace and secure him, had a brass 
ooDar engraved with the words '^Theatre Royal, Drury-lane," and 
fastened it round his neck. Quarrelling with people who patronised 
him, but hurt his pride, Kean then tramped about with his mother, 
Bpouted behind the dioramas at the Sans Souci theatre in Leicester- 
place or the Rolls Rooms in Chancery-lane; joined Richardson's stroll- 
ing company^riding the bare horse, or dancing on the tight-rope ; 
recited before King George at Windsor, played Harlequin at Sheer- 
ness for fifteen {killings a- week ; and at Rochester, to avoid the ferry, 
tied his wardrobe in his red handkerchief, and, '< all accoutred as he 
was," sprang into the wat^ and swam the river. In 1806, at the Hay- 
market, though an indefatigable and painstaking student with even 
the smallest and meanest parts (reflect upon this, young Thespian 
geniuses, despising all but Hamlet and spontaneous inspiration !), he 
played Rosencrantz ; in Speed the Plough^ a fiddler ; and in Gmdibert^ a 
fifer. In 1607 he was again at Sheemess, earning a guinea a-week as 
Alexander the Great. One night, a reckless officer in a stage-box 
annoyed him by frequently exclaiming with a sneer, '^ Alexander the 
Utile r Irritated by this, Kean at last folded his arms, and approach- 
ing the critic with glaring eyes, said, '' Yes, little ; but with a great 
soul/" In the farce of the Young Hussar that followed, Kean, roused 
by this, acted so powerfully that one of the actresses fainted. Kean 
attained his first London triumph at the age of twenty-seven. His 
London career, so miserably shortened by his own madness, was only 
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one of fourteen years. Macklin lived fifty years longer than this 
meteor that flashed across the stage and disappeared. 

When one door shuts, another is opened. Macready, who had first 
appeared in London as Orestes in 1816, after a long straggle with 
Eean, Kemble, Young, and the Wolf Club, and other coteries, rose to 
the surface in Fir^nit^, Mirandola, and Rob Roy; and stood forth also 
as a manly and intellectual interpreter of Shakespeare. On removing to 
Drury Lane, he became the original representative heroes of Sheridan 
Enowles's romantic plays of Cams Oracckus and William Tell. He 
reappeared at Drury Lane in 1826, and from that time became a mo- 
narch (and a somewhat despotic one too) of the stage. In 1844 he went 
to America; where, in the riot encouraged by Forrest's jealousy, twenty- 
two men were shot by the soldiers, and thirty wounded. The health 
of this great actor of the colloquial school beginning to fail, he retired 
from the stage in 1851. His benefit took place at Drury Lane; and 
the Macready banquet followed soon afterwards. He has since amiably 
devoted himself in Dorsetshire and at Cheltenham in schemes for the 
education of the poorer classes. 

That graceful and highly-intellectual actress, Miss Helen Faucit, 
the daughter of a Margate manager, made her first appearance in 
London as Julia in The Sunchback. Her triumph on this occasion 
was followed by her success as Gleanthe in Serjeant Talfourd's Ion, 
After Mr. Hammond's bankruptcy, Mr. Macready, in 1841, became 
lessee of Drury Lane, and Miss Helen Faucit leading lady. She played 
in Mr. Browning's nndramatic poem, the Blot in the Seutclieon; and 
as Mabel in Mr. Westland Marston's Patrician's Daughter^ a very 
high-toned and admirable play. The critics of that period praised 
the young actress for following nature, and carrying the spectators 
with her, whether she was gay or grave, artless or sublime. They 
said her form was graceful, and that her eyes had a '' beaming soft- 
ness." They liked her best in tender and pathetic scenes; but in 
Constance considered her artificial, and too evidently a disciple of 
Macready. In 1864, this accomplished lady reappeared at Drury Lane 
as Imogen, Lady Macbeth, and Rosalind. It was then thought by Mr. 
Henry Morley, and other leading critics, that her voice failed when 
trying to express very violent emotion. She was delightftil, however, 
as the tender, devoted Imogen, though not physically strong enough 
for Lady Macbeth. If Miss Faucit had not left the stage when she 
married Mr. Theodore Martin, she would have become, if not the most 
powerful and majestic of English actresses, certainly the most graceful 
and refined. As that most beautiful of Shakespeare's women, Imogen, 
Miss Faucit has never been surpassed in this or perhaps any other cen- 
tury. 

That charming actress, the perennial Mrs. Olover, a beauty in 1804, 
was still flourishing — a comely matron, the best Nurse in Romeo and 
Julietf and the most bouncing Dame Heidelberg — ^nearly flfty years 
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later, when she had become a female patriarch. Her broad hnmotir 
and yast stage-experience enabled her to carry off the palm for half a 
century, as an excellent Estefania, yivacions Beatrice, and admirable 
Mrs. Oakley. Mrs. Glover was bom in Ireland in 1781, and was de- 
scended, so greenroom gossips say, from the celebrated Betterton, who 
inherited Shakespearian traditions almost first-hand. Being the daugh- 
ter of a clever actor, she stepped from the cradle on to the boards ; and 
was a Cupid and a fairy almost before she could speak. In 1789 she 
joined the York circuit, and performed under the management of that 
mass of eccentricities, Tate Wilkinson, the pupil of Foote and Garrick, 
and the best mimic of both. She was a Prince in the Tower to George 
Frederic Gooke*s grand Richard III. ; at thirteen a romping Miss Hoy- 
don ; and in 1796, at Bath, an admirable Juliet, Imogen, and Lydia 
Languish. She was the first Miss Rusport, in Cumberland's comedy 
of Tlie West Indian^ and the fretful author was charmed with her. At 
this time, the pretty blue-eyed blonde was thought to bear a strong 
resemblanee, both in person and manners, to the celebrated Mrs. Abing- 
ton, who had confidently predicted her success. Slighted for evanescent 
fitars (Miss Campion and Mrs. Henry Johnston), Mrs. Glover, unfor- 
tunately married to a worthless scamp who preyed upon her, joined the 
Drury-Lane company, and performed at the opening of the new theatre 
in 1812. She played on the new boards all through the dazzling but 
brief career of Edmund Kean; and then enlisted under eccentric, 
bustling Elliston, the new lessee, who had taken " the Lane" in 
1819 at an annual rent of 10,200/. Mrs. Glover's first great comic 
success was as the jealous Mrs. Simpson, in Simpson and Co, (not the 
last translation from the French our imitative stage has known), in 
which she was supported by Terry and Mrs. Davison. 

We must go back now to Jack Bannister, the stage-manager at 
Drnry before EUiston's lesseeship. Handsome, jovial, warm-hearted 
Jack — the most jovial, brave, and generous of stage - sailors ; the 
favourite of all who knew him — ^played with Garrick when young, and 
in later years with Edmund Eean. He succeeded to many of Edwin's 
parts, and was the fine model for the Uncle Toby in Leslie's picture of 
the dangerous Widow Wadman. Always a natural, honest actor, with 
a good voice, he was sensible aa Hamlet, and excellent in such parts 
as Walter, in the Children of the Wood, " He was inimitable in depict- 
ing genial generosity and heartiness; versatile in delineating," says 
Dr. Doran, '' ludicrous distress, grave or affected indifference, honest 
bravery, insurmountable cowardice ; a spirited young, or an enfeebled 
yet impatient old, fellow ; mischievous boyishness, and good-humoured 
vulgarity." Never on the very top of the tree, he must have been a 
most useiul and invaluable actor ; endearing himself to his audience 
by his good-humoured smile and buoyant geniality ; for generous kind- 
liness of manner always touches the heart of an English audience, how- 
ever debased. An actor's fame, that grows up like a flower, perishes 
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like the blossom ; yet honest Jack Bannister still lives embalmed in 
noble words. Hazlitfc, a fine critic, says of him: " Gaiety, good-hnmonr, 
cordial feelings, and natural spirits shone through his characters, and 
lighted them up like a transparency." "Jack," says Charles I^amb, 
in his own original way, " was beloved for his sweet, good-natured, 
moral pretensions." He gave his spectators " a downright concretion 
of a Wapping sailor, a jolly, warmhearted Jack-tar." Bannister must 
have been a most lovable actor ; as handsome and hearty as he was 
imaffected. 

Munden too, drollest of grimacers, and broadest of caricaturists, in 
the Rowlandson manner, has also been spiced for ns for ever by the 
genius of his fnend, that great playgoer Charles Lamb. Joseph Man- 
den was the son of a poulterer in Brooks's Market, Leather-lane, Holbom. 
In early life he was alternately apothecary's shopman, attorney's clerk, 
law-stationer's copyer, and strolling-player. His dibut was made in the 
onerous part of First Carrier, in King Hmry IV. He appeared first at 
Govent Garden in 1790 (a few nights after Incledon's first appearance), 
as Sir Francis Gripe {Busy Body\ and Jemmy Jumps {The Farmer). 
In these parts he at once rivalled Parsons and Edwin, to everyone's 
astonishment. In the comedies of Holman, Reynolds, and Holcroft, 
he soon won whole groves of laurels. He was the original Old Rapid, 
Caustic, Lazarillo, Crack, Sir Abel Handy, Sir Robert Bramble, and 
Old IKMiiton. Old Domton, his chef-d^ceuvrey was a part that had beeii 
refused by Quick. Mnnden joined the Drury-Lane company in 1813, 
and remained there till 1824, when he took his farewell as Bramble 
and Old Dozey. Lamb was present in the ordiestra with a pot of 
porter to recruit the tired actor after his address. Lamb devotes a 
whole essay to the subject of Munden's acting as Cockletop, Crack, Sir 
Christopher Cnrry, Old Domton, and the Cobbler of Preston. Mun- 
den, thongh he did not talk to the spectators like Liston, was too fond 
of buffoonery ; but then his bnffoonery was so original. Lamb says of 
him : ^' When yon think he has exhausted his battery of looks in un- 
accountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an en- 
tirely new set of features, like Hydra. He, and he alone, makes faces. 
In the grand grotesque of farce, Munden stands out as single and 
unaccompanied as Hogarth. Can any man wonder like him, any man 
see ghosts like him, or fight with his own shadow ?" Wright, when 
most nnctuons and least vulgar and indecent, must have faintly re- 
sembled Joe Munden, who had, the most mutable and shifting of 
quicksilver faces ; a large, globular, liquid eye, glistening and rolling 
with fear, cunning, or wonder, alternately illumining every comer of 
his laughing face. Still more extraordinary and plastic were the eter- 
nal tortuosities of his nose, and the alarming and sudden descent of 
his chin contrasted with the equally portentous rise of his thick eye- 
brows. His face was a kaleidoscope; a whole performance in itself. 
Yet he could restrain his *' mugging" and ^'downing," as the pro- 
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fession nicknames grimacing; and his Antoljcns, PoloninSy Domton, 
and Marrall were original soand pieces of thonghtful comedy. In 
drnnken parts, like Crack and Dozey, Manden was thought irresistible. 
He represented the drollery, not the bmtality or imbecility, of tipsy 
men. " They were neyer dead drank. They were only merry souls ; 
who had taken enough to enliven, not destroy their powers." Mun- 
den was a short stout man, with large expressive eyes, a fresh com- 
plexion, and a dull wry mouth, something like that of Mathews ; he 
wore powder, had a shuffing gait, and was subject to the gout. He 
was penurious in habit, and fond of carrying home from Clare-market 
to Kentish Town, where he resided, cheap fish dangling on his finger; 
at his own table he was liberal. The largest salary he ever received 
was twenty guineas a-week. 

That ponderous, merry, whimsical man, Stephen Eemble (originally 
a chemist's apprentice), after being a manager at Newcastle, where 
Terry and Listen were nurtured, became stage-manager of Drury in 
]817; and ruined the theatre by his nepotism and meanness. This 
actor*s piercing black eyes, and fine Roman fiftoe, were not unlike that 
of his broths John. He was the only approachable member of the 
Eemble famUy. John frightened people; Krs. Biddons was awftd — 
she even asked for beer at dinner like a Lady Macbeth ; and genth 
Charles had a BC(»mful affability that was half condescension. Ste- 
phen was a striking but not a showy actor. He played Hamlet when 
he weighed eighteen stone; but his Sir Christopher Curry was a 
chBf-d(Buvre, His Falstaff, though better than Fawcett's or Dowton's, 
wanted humour, and was thought inferior to Hartley's. His best 
serious part was his Eustace de St. Pierre {Surrender of Calais); though 
Kemble looked wonderfully portly (two hundred-weight and a half) 
for a starving burgess. As a public reader of prose he was unrivalled ; 
and he was justly liked in private as a learned and entertaining com- 
panion. This great actor was so fat, that once, in the celebrated waist- 
coat scene in John BuU^ when he threw away the sacred vestment, he 
could not pick it up again without the help of honest John Bur, who 
thereby lost his point and his cue also. Since the memorable day when 
Gibbon the historian went down on his knees to propose to the Swiss 
^lady, and could not rise again when rejected, till the bell was rung 
and two footmen summoned, nothing so droll had occurred. It was 
an old joke against Stephen Eemble, that when in 1782 Mrs. Siddons 
electrified all London at Drury, the rival manager posted off to Edm- 
burgh, hearing that there was a Eemble there, and engaged Stephen 
to appear as Othello at Covent Garden. In the mean time, wily 
Sheridan had slily engaged the immortal John. 

"Little Enight," an excellent comedian, first appeared at Drury 
Lane in 1809 (the night of Wrench's dihut), Enight, we are told, 
always laughed too much ; his cunning country boys and Yorkshire- 
men were inimitable, but too fall of art. He excelled Harley in Spado, 
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Ralph, Trap, and Lingo. His sharp footmen were preeminent, bnt he 
had not ease enongh to play the valet; his decrepit old men (Crazy 
and Gripe) were, however, finished performances* In rapid songs he 
was more distinct than Harley, and more nimble than Fawcett. He 
was a short man, with dark hair and eyes, and a quaint, shrill, singular 
voice, not unpleasing when the ear got accustomed to it. He was 
acting with Miss Eelley (who is still living) in 1816, when a madman 
fired a pistol at her. 

Two scenes at Drury Lane may fitly be recorded here. 

In 1740 a riot took place about the non-appearance of a French 
dancer. The first symptom of danger was the ushering the ladies out 
of the pit. A marquis then stood up and proposed in the most chival- 
rous manner to fire the house. The gallant spirits his friends were, 
however, unwilling to go quite as far as that ; but they destroyed the 
musical instruments, broke the panels, and pulled down the royal arms. 
The offence was finally condoned by the marquis sending 100^ to the 
manager. 

The second scene occurred in 1800, when Oeorge III., while enter- 
ing his boic at Drniy Lane, was fired at by James Hatfield, a dragoon 
whose brain had been injured by French sabres in Flanders. The king 
displayed great firmness, and refused to leave the theatre, though the 
princesses had fainted, and the queen was greatly agitated. 
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Maxy of as who read the daily papers may have remarked of late a 
certain animated controyei'sy aboat the profitable manufacture of sugar 
from English-grown beet. The profit-andJoss question would not con- 
stitute a matter of pleasant reading for Belgravia. The Mincing-lane 
gentleman who has planted certain broad acres with Silesian beet, 
with the intent of ultimate sugar-extraction therefrom, will, in course 
of due time, tot up his nett profits or losses, as the case may be, thus 
removing the topic from the domains of controversy. Another aspect 
of beetrootrsugar manufacture claims our present regards: we will 
review it as one of the triumphs of science, accomplished under diffi- 
culties. 

I will ask the reader to draw on his imaginative faculty, picturing 
to himself the desolation that would overspread the gallant and lively 
French nation— men and women alike, but especially the women— iif 
wholly deprived of those little bits of sugar which, under so many pro- 
tean formsy they eat ; and not content with eating, drink. Rob Gallia 
of her sugar and her &(?ni(m«— atrocious I As well rob Britannia of her 
plum-pudding and beef. The attempt was once, however, made; and, I 
blush to record, by us English. War is confessedly an ungentle art; 
but never did Bellona show herself in more ungentle guise than when 
we strove to deprive our neighbours of their sugar. The case stands 
thuswise. Lagrande amUe made capsized skittles of emperors and kings 
on land, but the British fleet made laths and match-splints of French 
ships at sea. After Trafalgar, the French merchant service found itself 
in sore straits ; French colonial trade declined almost to nothing ; for 
which reason sugar, being a bulky article, was difficult to obtain. Out 
of the pressure thus caused, the practical manufacture of beetroot-sugar 
in France originated, though it was not brought to remunerative point 
until some years later. 

Everybody who has eaten a slice of red beetroot, even though satu- 
rated with vinegar in a salad, must have remarked that it is sweet* 
White beets are not used in salad-making, being unattractive to the eye: 
but they are even sweeter than the red. Now, the existence of sweet- 
ness does not of itself prove the existence of sugar, as the public under- 
stand sugar ; by which I mean crystallisable sugar, such as can be ma- 
nufactured into loaves. In the case of beetroot, however, the sweetness 
is due to the very same chemical species of sugar extractable from the 
cane. To determine the presence of sugar in beetroot is no difficult 
matter; to g^i out the sugar economicaUy and in commercial quantities 
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is, if not a difficalt, a very delicate matter. Haying minutely examined 
some of the chief beetroot-sagar factories of France and Belgium, I can 
testify that the ingenuity of the apparatus used, the delicacy of the 
operations, and the philosophical application of principles to ends, are 
beyond what the public imagine. This is hardly a proper field, how- 
ever, for enlarging on such topics. 

A Prussian chemist, Margraff, was the first to demonstrate the 
existence of crystaUisable commercial sugar in white Silesian beet. So 
long ago as 1747 he read a memoir before the Academy of Berlin, 
making this announcement. Although Margraff called attention to the 
importance of the discovery, no practical application was given to 
it for more than forty years. Achard, another Berlin chemist, took up 
the thread of experiment at the point where Margraff had dropped it. 
To him we owe the first practicable, though still very imperfect, means 
of extracting sugar from beetroot on the commercial scale. The Prussian 
government extended to Achard a patronage that had not been awarded 
to Margraff. In 1789 he grew beetroot on an estate named Caulsdorff, 
near Berlin; in 1796 he took under his care another estate, Eunem, 
in Silesia. The produce of these two estates having furnished results 
which were satisfjeu^tory at the time, two others were put under beetroot 
cultivation, from which time the manufacture of beetroot-sugar took a 
firm stand in Germany. In 1797 Achard published the results of his 
labours, and two years later he sent a letter to the Annales de Chimie 
containing further particulars. In this letter he made fhll communi- 
cation of the processes followed; he enlarged on the general advantages 
of the scheme; he drew a favourable account of profit In short, the 
tenor of his letter was so satisfactory in every way, that it caused a 
great sensation amongst the French. Every French newspaper of 
importance gave extracts from the memoir. Political circumstances, 
at the time fiivoured the occasion. The Institut organised a com- 
mission of inquiry to go through Achard's experiments and check his 
results. 

This plan of proceeding is one that wiH not recc«nmend itself to 
practical Britons. In this country the usage is for operations com- 
mercially conducted to be adduced to cheek the labwatory experience 
of chemists : the French proceeded in reverse order, and with an un- 
safeisfectory result. The French savants forgot altogether — or at least 
ignored the fact — that Achard had been ior many years a beetroot manu- 
&cturer on the large scale. He came befove them, not m his capacity of 
chemist, but of fabricant ; and they had yet to learn that the difficulties 
of beetroot-sugar extraction are the more considerable as the quantities 
operated upon are less. The French savanis came to the conclusion that 
Achard must have made some mistake in his calculations of expense ; 
that instead of the cost of manufacture being sixty francs the kilo- 
gramme, as represented in his memoir, it must have amounted to at 
least eighty. Two beetroot factOTies were, however, established near 
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Paris: they failed, for reasons easy to understand. Farther essays 
would probably hare been made, had not the national attention been 
direrted to the contemplation of a rlFal scheme of sugar manufacture 
suggested by Parmentier. It was believed by this chemist that sugar 
might be more economically extracted from grap^ than from beet; 
whereas the fact is, that grapes, however sweet, hold no sugar — ^in 
the sense of commercial crystallisable loaf-making sugar — ^at all. Crys- 
talline sugar Parmaitier did not succeed in getting out of grapes, for 
the simple reason that they do not contain any. He established fac- 
tories, however, in the c^tre and south of France, for the production of 
simp, owing its sweetness to a variety of sugar different from cane- 
sugar, and known to chemists as ghicose^ or grape-sngar. The very 
same kind of sirup results fr<Mn the boiling of starchy matter, or even 
sawdust, with oil of vitriol and water. Large quantities of this sirup 
are at this time made in Germany from potato-starch. The chief use 
of it when made is, I believe, to fabricate the pernicious stuff sold as 
Hambro' sherry. 

The French public at length grew tired of looking for the crystal- 
lised sugar promised them by Parmentier ; and when intelligence came 
to hand that beetroot-sugar factories were springing up in various parts 
of Germany, messieurs the philosof^ers began to put to themselves the 
question whether the scientific commission of inquiry might not have 
made some trifling mistake. In 1810 another Frenchman, Monsieur 
Deyeux, resumed the inquiry. He communicated a memoir to the 
Academy of Sciences recording the results of some newly-made experi- 
ments. He maintained that not only could the manufacture be econo- 
mically conducted, but that the beetroot was the most natural and ad van* 
tageous source for the yielding of sugar identical with that of the cane. 
Having resolved that the attention of the French government should be 
drawn to the matter, he presented two loaves of beetroot-extracted 
sugar to the then Emperor Napoleon, who at once took the matter in 
hand, and hurried it on to demonstration as he hurried battalions 
to the charge. On the 25th of March 1811 came forth a decree that 
S2,000 hectares of land should be put at once under beetroot cultiva- 
tion ; a considerable sum of money being placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of Agriculture for that purpose. On the 15th of January 1812 
another decree was issued, establishing five schools of chemistry to 
develop the best means of extraction. In the harvest-time, as we may 
call it, of that same year, four imperial factories were completed, ready 
for the extraction of 2,000,000 of kilogrammes of sagar. 

Private enterprise was not slow to follow in the wake of imperial 
example. All over France an indiscriminating superabundance of beet- 
root-sugar factories sprang up, — ^indiscriminating in the particular that 
neither fitness of soil nor specialty of climate was heeded. The result 
was partial failure ; nevertheless, a branch of industry had been origin- 
ated which was destined ultimately to expand prosperously. Political 
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.circumstances, moreover, were unfavonrable. Our historical record has 
brought us down to the year 1814, to the shattering of imperial rule, 
to the political revulsion of Germany. " I had no sooner put my fields 
under beetroot cultivation," wrote Monsieur Dombasle, " as one of the 
pioneers of this new enterprise, than our army entered Moscow ; and 
soon after, when affairs turned, I found a detachment of Cossacks quar- 
tered in one of my sugar-factories." The same vicissitudes were suffered 
by another pioneer in this great cause, Monsieur Crespel-Delisse, one 
whose name is inseparably associated with this branch of industry. 
Up to this time the notion that some essential distinction existed be- 
tween sugar of the beet and sugar of the cane was not altogether aban- 
doned. The fact was, that chemistry was not sufficiently advanced to 
separate the last trace of beetroot impurity, and thus bring the liberated 
sugar up to the condition of first-rate quality. Notwithstanding the manu- 
facture of two loaves for presentation to the Emperor, the quality of 
these loaves was not very good. The usual result which manufacturers 
had aimed at hitherto was the production of raw or yellow sugar. Now, 
it happens that, whereas raw or yellow sugar produced from the cane is 
not disagreeable to the palate — ^is more agreeable even than white sugar 
to 80im palates — ^yellow beetroot-extracted sugar is disagreeable to the 
taste, not to say offensive. It follows, from the very nature of the case, 
that the sugar of beetroot must be absolutely freed from all colouring 
matter before it can compete on equal terms with sugar from the cane. 
Now, and for a long time past, that complete purification has been ac- 
complished, which accounts for the fact that a traveller may go through 
the whole of Belgium and France without once meeting with a sample 
of yellow sugar. 

It was about 1812 that Monsieur Benjamin Delessert conmienced a 
series of experiments, having for their object the production of beet- 
sugar in a state of absolute purity, in his factory at Passy. On the 
very day that success had crowned his efforts, Chaptal the chemist 
made it known to the Emperor, who without delay made a personal 
visit to the Passy refinery to assure himself of the fact. On the day 
following, an official announcement appeared in the Mmiieury the pur- 
port of which was to state that a great revolution in French commerce 
had been effected. How great the revolution was, may be Inferred 
from an announcement in the Maniteur three years ago, that the 
French beet-sugar produce of the season 1865-6 amounted to no less 
than 274,000,000 of kilogrammes ; a quantity more than enough to 
emancipate France from dependence on the colonies in the matter of 
sugar produce. It will be seen from the purport of what has been 
stated that in this interesting manufacture the promises of scientific 
men have been fully borne out. France, in possessing the beetroot, has 
become the rival of the most flourishing sugar colonies. Some idea of 
the present prosperity of French beetroot-sugar manufacture may be 
acquired from consideration of the £act that between 1855 and 1867 the 
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production in that country had more than doubled. In 1856 Prance 
numbered 265 factories, the aggregate produce of which was 92,000,000 
of kilogrammes. In 1866-7 there were 440 factories, turning out 
216,854,677 kilogrammes. Neither must the circumstance be forgot- 
ten that the quantity last stated was considerably below the aggregate 
yield of the season preceding — a season celebrated not only for the 
abundant growth of the beet, but — ^what is quite another matter — for 
its saccharine richness. Viewing the ratio of past increase by the light 
of present circumstances, it is the opinion of many French commercial 
statisticians that by the year 1877 the production of beetroot-sugar in 
France will have doubled the amount recorded for 1867. 

Prominence has already been given to the fact that, in the early 
days of this manufacture, beetroot was grown in many parts of Prance 
where the soil and climate were unadapted to its cultivation. The 
error having been discovered by experience, a tendency to centralisation 
was soon manifested ; so that whilst the aggregate yield of sugar in- 
creased, the number of sugar-yielding French departments diminished. 
In the year 1886 the manufacture was prosecuted in 87 departments. 
The aggregate number of factories was then 436, but the aggregate 
sugar-yield did not exceed 40,000,000 of kilogrammes. In 1865-6, 
there being only an increase of five factories, the sugar-yield had risen 
to 274,000,000. 

In tracing the progressive development of a manufacture so chemi- 
cally interesting as that of beetroot-sngar, a chemist naturally restricts 
himself as much as possible to chemical points of view. He regards 
with impatience, almost amounting to disgust, every form of artificial 
restriction, whether excise, customs, differential duties, or otherwise, 
which Chancellors of the Exchequer or their foreign equivalents have 
been induced or have felt themselves constrained to impose, either for pur- 
poses of revenue or to maintain what may be called an artificial balance 
of commercial power between coexisting vested and rival interests. This 
is a matter that will have to be deeply considered by tentative English 
capitalists who — ^jealous of the inundation of French- and Belgian-made 
beet-sugar — are now taking measures to establish that branch of manu- 
facture here. In the present state of English public feeling there may 
be no considerable ground for apprehension lest a differential charge 
favouring colonial produce should swamp British beet-sugar; but it 
must not be forgotten that the distillation of spirit from beet-refuse is 
an important item of profit wherever beetroot extraction is profitably 
carried on. Now, our fiscal restrictions in respect of alcoholic distilla- 
tion are beyond anything known on the Continent. British capitalists 
would, then, do well to look upon their new enterprise from a point 
of view not too exclusively saccharine, otherwise they may reckon 
without their host, and come to grief in the reckoning. 

Resuming our sketch of beetroot-sugar development in France, I 
have now to state that in 1837 our neighbours burdened the home 
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manufacture with what they called the hi Stimpdt — it is what we 
should call an excise or inland-revenue levy — of 15 francs on every 100 
kilogrammes. Omitting consideration of the policy which dictated 
this charge, regarding it solely as an index of prosperity to which the 
home-manufacture had arrived, the circumstance of the levy is ex- 
pressive, showing as it does how considerable the home-yield must have 
been to stimulate legislation in fttvour of the colonies. The immediate 
effect of this legislation was to suppress 66 factories, and to banish the 
growth of beet from 66 departments. The manufacture only continued 
to exist in the north of France, where the climate is best adapted to 
the growth of beet, the soil is favourable, and there is an abundance of 
labour and coal at a cheap rate. To this region it was long restricted. 
The rapid establishment of railroads and canals which followed lowered 
the cost of transport, and in some measure altered this state of things. 
Still, however, the north of France is, and, through its specialties of soil 
and climate, must remain, the principal seat of French beet-sugar pro- 
duce. 

We come now to consider the agricultural statistics of beetroot cul- 
tivation in France. In 1857 only 52,000 hectares were devoted to this 
crop, but ten years later there were no fewer than 110, this being about 
the two-thousandth part of the entire French territory, of which the 
arable land may be considered as amounting to 26,000,000 hectares. 
From this statement it will be seen that twice or thrice the breadth of 
land now under beetroot cultivation might be devoted to that crop 
without interfering with national sustenance from agricultural produce. 
This is on the supposition that the growth of beet for any particular 
region must necessarily displace a proportionate amount of com, a sup- 
position that is not borne out by experience. In proof of this take the 
following example: In 1854 the number of hectares under wheat cul- 
ture in the arrondissement of Valenciennes was 14,804, but in 1867 
there were no fewer than 16,000; nevertheless the land cropped with 
beet for the corresponding years was 6,968 hectares i^ainst 9,035. The 
crops which have ceded to beet in the district of Valenciennes are barley 
and colza. The meadow-land taken under culture having been con- 
siderable, woods have been reclaimed, and the system of fallow has in 
the north of France been wholly abandoned. In respect to wheat, it 
has been found that a beet-crop conduces to a subsequent heavy wheat- 
crop, of which the agricultural records of Valenciennes again give proof 
in the following returns. In 1861 this arrondissement yielded » 
hectolitres of wheat per hectare, which was considerably above the rate 
for other parts of France; but in 1866 the yield was 27 hectolitres. The 
number of sheep and oxen has also increased for the same arrondisse- 
ment. Thus would it seem that tracts which yield the most beet yield 
also the most wheat, oxen, and sheep— «re those, in short, which contri- 
bute most largely to public alimentation. In the arrondissements of Lille 
and Valenciennes the agriculture of beetroot has attained a high state 
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of perfection, yielding sometimes from 70,000 to 80,000 kilogrammes 
per hectare. In the other parts of France the yield is by no means so 
great, the general average being probably from 35,000 to 40,000 kilo- 
grammes. The saccharine contents of good beet may be taken at from 
5 to 6 per cent, and 2,000 kilogrammes of sugar per hectare may be set 
down as a &ir average. Beet-refuse, or the dry mass from which the 
jnice has been extracted, is a material of great valae for cattle-feeding. 
300 kilogrammes of refnse, after being subjected to a preliminary fer- 
mentation, may be considered equivalent in nutritive value to 100 kilo- 
grammes of dry hay. A draught-oz can be kept in perfect condition 
by a ration of 40 grammes of pulp in addition to 2 or 8 kilogrammes 
of hay; and on the calculation that beet-refhse amounts to one-fifth of 
the original root, then it follows that with an aggregate mass of 
900,000,000 of kilogrammes a herd of 55,000 oxen, or a flock of 
550,000 sheep, yielding 600,000 kilogrammes of flesh, could be kept in 
condition for the lepace of one year; and in this calculation it must not 
be forgotten that the herd of oxen would furnish manure enough for 
the service of about 12,000 hectares of land. Beetroot is a crop emi- 
nently conducive to the fertility of a soil, and this for many reasons. 
In the first place its cultivation is necessarily accompanied by the pre- 
sence of a considerable live-stock. Next, the green leaves cut away on 
the spot and left on the soil are of themselves a valuable top-dressing ; 
they are rich in potash salts, and their manure value is seen in the 
vigorous crops of wheat grown on those lands. The beets when drawn 
are accompanied with 5 or 6 per cent of earth, which, being removed 
at the factory, together with small roots, mixed with scum, &c., and 
returned to the land, have a fhrtber fertilising influence. Neither as 
a valuable constituent of manure must spent bone-black be forgotten. 
Animal charcoal, as it is generally called, but more properly bone- 
black (seeing that about 20 per cent of the material is not animal 
charcoal), is an important aid to the beet-sugar manufacture. From 
time to time this bone-black is revivified and brought to a proper con- 
dition for manufacturing use; but this cannot be done indefinitely, 
and BO a considerable ^quantity of this material finds its way into the 
mass of general manufacturing refiise, and eventually as manure to the 
land. 

Reference has already been made to the importance of alcohol as 
a collateral result of beetroot manufacture, and to the high importance 
of giving heed to this part of the ease previous to any large expendi- 
ture of capital on beetroot cultivation for sugar-exkaction in this 
country. The source of alcohol from beet in the sugar^factory is two- 
fold, a portion being obtained from the fermented refuse, while another 
I>ortion results from the fermentation of beet molasses, or treacle. 
Some idea of the importance of alcohol as a beetroot collateral product 
may be gleaned from the following comparative statement of total 
French alcoholic produce for the year 1865-6: 
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Alcohol from wines .... 1,010,166 

„ beetroot . . . 283,022 

„ molasses . . . 307,409 

„ other sources . 178,877 

1,779,474 hectolitres. 

Any Btatement of economic particulars relative to beet-sugar manufac- 
ture wonld be incomplete that failed to include the alkaline salts iso- 
lated and made available for use when the fermented molasses from 
which alcohol has been distilled are burned and lixiviated. Beetroot 
molasses may be taken as furnishing about one-fourth its own weight 
of pure alcohol, and of the residue some 10 or 12 per cent are made up 
of the salts adverted to. Evidently this saline mass had been extracted 
from the ground, and can be returned to the ground if snch disposal be 
deemed most economical 

To these remarks may be appended some notice of the employ- 
ment given by the manufacture. Twelve years ago it was calcu- 
lated that in the beetroot-factories — not fields — 40,000 men, women, 
and children found occupation. This number has not since increased 
proportionately to the increase of result, owing to the more perfect 
adaptation of machinery. The conclusion may, however, be accepted, 
that each existing factory gives occupation to a number of workpeople 
— ^between 180 and 200 — of which three-fifths are men, one-fifth women, 
and the remaining fifth children. The aggregate pay of this staff may 
be taken at 24,000,000 francs. As regards beetroot culture, the annual 
wages' expenditure for the whole of France may be set down as from 
10,000,000 to 11,000,000 francs. 

From the outline of particulars already given, it will be seen that 
the art of sugar-extraction from beetroot has attained a high grade of 
perfection ; indeed, I know of no manufacture in which the refined in- 
dications of science have been in practice so nearly brought up to the 
mark of laboratory absolutism. Still something remains to be accom- 
plished : mostly in respect to obtaining the amount of crystallisable sugar 
that is known to be in the molasses, but which cannot practically be 
extracted. It is to be remarked, that beet-molasses is so offensive that 
it cannot be used as food or condiment like cane-molasses: disposed of 
some other way it must be, otherwise the margin of necessary profit on 
the general manufacture fails. Fermentation and distillation come as a 
ready resource, and must in any case be adopted; still the manufacturer 
never willingly resigns any portion of crystallisable sugar to alcoholic 
fermentation. One chief canse that operates against the extraction of 
crystalline sugar from molasses is the presence of various alkaline 
sidts ; and some ingenious experiments have recently been made, witli 
the intent of determining whether separation cannot be effected by an 
application of the laws of endosmose and exosmose as recently deve- 
loped by our own countryman, Mr. Graham. To this ingenious pro- 
cess I can only now allude. My intent in writing this article has been 
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to afford the English public some particulars of an interesting manu- 
facture just at the time when the project of beet cultivation in this 
country for sugar-extraction has been revived. 

' An important consideration is the following : The largest beetroots 
grow in rainy seasons, and contain the Uaat sugar ; in very rainy sea- 
sons, almost none. Are these islands celebrated for rain, or are they 
not? Think of this, messieurs the Mincing-lane capitalists, and don't 
forget to talk over the matter of alcoholic excise with the Eight Hon- 
ourable the Chancellor of the British Exchequer before committing 
yourselves too deeply. 

Though it is not intended in this article to go fully into the manu- 
facturing details of beetroot-sugar extraction, yet it seems desirable to 
present an outline. In drawing the roots care is taken not to wound 
them, as doing so would induce rapid decomposition. They next have 
to be freed from adherent dirt ; this is effected by placing the roots 
in a cage, which is rotated under water. After Uiis operation they 
can be stored away for a time without damage, though it is never- 
theless a precept in this manufacture to get through successive opera- 
tions with the practical minimum of delay. Mashing is the next 
operation, and is accomplished in a manner so similar to the mashing 
of apples for cider-making that further description is needless. Being 
mashed, the pulp must be pressed, and pressed without delay, other- 
wise fermentation sets in and the sugar is destroyed. Pressure is 
variously applied, hydrostatic pressure being most important and most 
general. To this end the pulp is enclosed in bags, and the latter sub- 
jected to pressure ; at least this is the process commonly adopted. In 
1867, however, being commissioned by a city firm to visit a beetroot- 
sugar factory in Cambrai, vrlierein, as had been represented, some new 
and elaborate appliances ot pressure and chemical treatment were 
adopted, I was gratified beyond expectation. I saw a wholly novel 
mode of applying hydrostatic pressure, to describe which would necessi- 
tate mechanical details foreign to the scope and intent of this Magazine. 
If by chance, however, some exceptionally practical reader should de- 
sire to be made acquainted with mechanical particulars, he may do so 
by reference to two special journals, in each of which at the time I 
wrote an article; they are the Qrocer newspaper and the Engineer 
magazine. 

We have now arrived at the beetroot- juice itself— colourless and 
liquid enough to view, but offensive to smell, and loaded with an 
amount of nitrogenous and other foreign matters, the bulk of which 
must be seen to be appreciated. By one means or another these im- 
purities must be separated, or at least the greater part of them, other- 
wise no evaporation would crystallise the sugar out. This separation is 
now invariably effected by heating with quick-lime, which has the double 
effect of neutralising acidity and so far decomposing the nitrogenous 
impurities that a large bulk of them separates as scum, which may be 
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separated by skimming and filtration. As regards tihe mode of filtration 
adopted^ it is twofold — partly through cotton bags of peculiar make and 
textnre, partly through bone-black which has been exhausted as to its 
bleaching or chemical effects, bat which can still act mechanically &s 
a rery efficient filter to effect separation of albmninons floccali which 
may have come through the wefb and woof of a cotton bag. The fact 
may here be indicated, that although beetroot-juice is nearly colour- 
less when first extracted, the process of heating with lime imparts 
colouring, which deepens with every subsequent eyaporative stage. 

The use of lime as a defecator in the way described is almost a 
necessity, but is attended with the grave disadvantage of a certain 
amount of sugar being destroyed as well as of impurity separated. 
This being so, it will be obvious that every trace of lime, over and 
above the quantity that has expended its chemical virulence in effect- 
ing albuminous separation, should be either separated or neutralised. 
In the Cambrai manufactory I saw this acoomplished by the v^ ele- 
gant and, chemically speaking, unobjectionable experiment of forcing 
carbonic-acid gas through the lune-charged solution. The result is 
chalk, a harmless substance, as the chemical reader will not fail to 
understand. 

The evaporative devices used in these factories are various. They 
mostly culminate in the vacuum-pan; but evaporation in its earlier 
stages, up to the density best adapted to promote the bleaching action 
of bone-black, admits of much variety. To describe them comprehen- 
sively would need a treatise. 

JOHN SOOFFEBN, M.B. 
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01m truncua eram, — but aatobiogn^hical minuteness as to the details 
of my early life is quite unnecessary, and the classical quotation is only 
pardonable in consideration of the ultraclassical nature of the atmo- 
B{^ere amid which the last few years of my life have been spent. 
Whether I ^s^Jlculnm, whether I was merely inutile lignum^ or not, is 
nothing to the point ; it is quite enough to know that I am a table 
now, and a table I am likely to remain till the period for my demoli- 
tion arriveSy and I am broken up^ after a long apprenticeship to the 
uses of Minerva, to serve the purposes of Yulcan. A table of a very 
ordinary character indeed — something less than two feet square, ink- 
stained as to my surface, but still sound as to my four legs ; most 
uniH*etentiou8 as to appearance, utterly devoid of carving, save, per- 
haps, those fantastic devices with which the successive generations of 
sitters who have dandled their 1^ beneath my mahogany — deal, I 
mean, for deal I unmistakably am — have chosen to embellish me ; 
and as for other decorations, without them too, unless indeed are ex- 
cepted those hieroglyphs, and caricatures of the human form divine, 
which the aforesaid geniuses have chosen to inscribe on me. To cer« 
tain of these mystic words and strange distiches I shall have occasion 
to revert ; but in a general way, so far as my personal appearance is 
concerned, I have said enough. I am not alone; I have plenty of 
companions of my own kind, perhaps a couple of hundred. We are 
airanged (that ia» when we are oa duty) in long rows, distant from each 
other a foot and a hal£ Our domicile is gloomy enough, and generally 
oold enough, in all conscience. A long vaulted apartment^ paved with 
stone; at one end a door, at the other a large oriel window, iron 
baij^red. Yet through the grating you may see in the summer-time the 
leafy trees shimmer in the breesse and the sunshine glow; in the 
autumn and winter they shake their bare heads at us in a manner 
which plainly seems to say they are utterly aahamed that any distant 
members of tiieir family, any specimens of the cognate timber, should 
have fallen to such strange uses. 

To throw aside mystery : I am not only a table, and an ugly one, 
but one which plays an important part in the ordeal to which the 
professors of leaning, in this seat of learning, compel its innocent 
youth to submit. It is at me that they struggle to indite answers to 
mysterious questions; that they sit in the hopeless agony of vacant 
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ignorance, or that they jojfiilly seize the opportunity of demonstrating 
as favourably as possible the extent of their knowledge ; it is on me, 
on this scarred and seamed countenance, that they love to engrave the 
droll symbols to which I have alluded, I am, in fact, a table in the 
Oxford Examination Schools, and that particular one which is my own 
habitation is named, in deference to some pleasant traditional fiction I 
imagine, the Divinity School. With divinity of any kind, so far as my 
own experience and that of my colleagues go, it has absolutely nothing 
to do. During the greater part of the year, the precincts within which 
I am stationed are silent and undisturbed — silent as the grave, gloomy 
as the valley of the shadow of death. I have reason to believe that 
children sport outside-the walls of my prison-house, and that laughter 
is there too; but somehow or other none of these sounds ever reach 
me. My home is sacred to a sombre stillness. At stated intervals, 
however, it is broken through in a solemn and almost funereal manner. 
There are fixed seasons when the doors of the apartment are flung 
open, and an impenetrable being, whom I hear called the Clerk of the 
Schools, accompanied by one or two attendants, enters in a mysterious 
fashion, allots to me my proper situation with my fellows, who are all 
drawn up in rank and file, and straightway commences to furnish our 
surfaces with a fair assortment of stationery, in the shape of blue 
foolscap, blotting-paper, pens and ink. This is but the beginning of 
sorrows ; at a few minutes before ten o'clock on the following morning, 
the same trusty creature places, in horizontal posture upon us, a certain 
fair printed sheet containing sundry '^Examination Questions;*' then 
stalk in the two examiners, gown, hood, cap and all : finally, admission 
is granted to the undergraduate crowd, who have been waiting outside 
for the last quarter of an hour, and scribbling immediately commences. 
Dieapulchro distinguitur ordine rerum. 

It was not a long while since that I very unexpectedly renewed my 
acquaintance with one of these same undergraduates, who had recently 
taken his seat at me, and racked his brains as he alternately mused and 
wrote over my ink-stained surface. I say unexpectedly, because it was 
the season known as the Long Vacation, when these academical high 
places are, as a rule, quite deserted. Dusty and dirty, I had consigned 
myself to the desolation of the period. I was suddenly aroused by a 
hand laid upon me, and by a voice, very gentle and very musical, 
whose accents — I assert it upon my honour as a School table — actually 
sent a thrill of nervous delight through timber limbs that ought 
assuredly to be stoical and seasoned, asking, " And is this really the 
place where they examined you only two years ago for your degree, 
Charles dear ?" 

" It is, indeed, Maggie ; and not only that, but as I look I believe 
this is the very table at which my latest feat, entitling me to the 
academical distinction I now enjoy, was performed. Here it is, as I 
live!'' added the speaker, pointing to a certain much-smeared legend 
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inscribed in characters of ink : " Charles HamilUm, B. N. (7., in for 
Greats, June 18 — . Through at last, by JoveP* 

I looked np again, and I recognised a face and a form which, amid 
a host of others in whose society I had since moved, or rather stood, I 
remembered well. Another look convinced me that Mr. Charles Hamil- 
ton, erewhile of Brazenose, had occupied the interval since leaving that 
home of piety and learning with courting the very pretty young lady 
by his side, Mrs. Charles Hamilton ; and then the idea that he had 
settled down into matrimonial harness seized me, and my Umbs were 
almost convulsed with internal laughter. Having had, like the Greek 
navigator Ulysses — I know the name from the frequency with which I 
have heard it anathematised by those young gentlemen who have 
endeavoured to translate at me certain passages from the Greek text 
illustrative of his wanderings — considerable experience of men, man- 
ners, and things, I am tolerably well able to guess the character and 
antecedents of any new acquaintance in the first five minutes after we 
have met. Thus, on the morning on which Mr. Hamilton of Braze- 
nose took his seat at me, a glance sufficed to make me thoroughly 
acquainted with my new neighbour. There was nothing very remark- 
able about him. He was but a fair representative of some hundred 
others who every year enter the examination-schools. It was the old 
story, I could see at once, and my new friend Hamilton was an old 
stager. He seated himself at me with an air which at once proclaimed 
that he was by this time an hahituS of the Schools. The clerk recognised 
him with a respectfriUy-familiar smile which betokened intimacy as he 
passed, and even before Mr. Hamilton took up the printed sheet — that 
first object of investigation to trembling tyros — ^with which the desk waa 
furnished, he gave a look of recognition round the old place. Yes, 
it was quite unaltered : there were a fresh batch of examiners. Prig- 
gins of Boniface and Podder of St. Andrews, dreadftd tyrants both of 
them, if report spoke truly. But on his right was precisely the same 
face that he had seen when he was seated there before ; and altogether 
the Divinity Schools bore quite an aspect of home. Having leisurely 
surveyed the situation, Mr. Hamilton's first act was, with infinite sang- 
froid, calmly to stroke the incipient symptoms of " the knightly growth 
that fringes his manly lips," to quote the Laureate ; next he proceeded 
to yawn ; then he stretched out his legs at full length ; and finally, 
gracefully toying the while with his watch-chain, he took up the paper 
before him — ^it was the Divinity paper — and, with an air of the most 
complete indifference, read it through. This done, he betook himself 
to the amusing occupation of etching ballet-dancers, jockeys, sedate 
dons, and academical authorities, till he lapsed into a state of musing. 
It was now, however, just eleven, and the shrill voice of Priggins, the 
senior examiner, reminded Mr. Hamilton that gentlemen had to give 
in their papers punctually at one. Only two hours remained, and 
matters commenced to grow serious. To tell the truth, it was of vital 
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importance that he BhonM pass the ezammation for his degree upon 
this trial — his third, as I afterwards happened to learn upon unim- 
peachable authority. His residence as an nndergraduate at Oxford had 
now been protracted to five years, and the fact was at last becoming 
patent that even to the most extensive stock of gobematorial patience 
there were certain limits. Mr. Hamilton sen^ though as kind- 
hearted and indulgent a father as ever paid the debts of an extravagant 
son, and fairly well off in the world's goods, was beginning to show 
certain symptoms indicative of a recalcitrant rustiness. How long was 
this sort of thing to last? he had asked Charlie in his last letter. Did 
he (Hamilton jun.) think that there was no bounds to his (Hamilton 
sen.'B) balance at Bobarts and Lubbock's ? Was he aware that he had 
paid for his precious escapades during the last five years not less than 
four thousand pounds? Did he think that he was to monopolise all 
his capital ? — and so on. The upshot of which was that Mr. Hamilton 
of Brasenose came to the conclusion in February last that he must get 
through in June. The better to compass this devoutly^to-be-desired 
end, the now comparatively studious son put on two <' coaches," hunted 
only twice a week, and read on an average an hour a day. Latterly, 
of com*se, this amazing industry had been redoubled, and, as my new 
acquaintance termed it, he had been putting the steam on with a 
vengeance. His private tutor declared that he was safe if only he had 
a decent amount of luck ; and Mr. Hamilton's private tutor was deemed 
an infallible specific in the case of all gay young idle men who systema- 
tically left everything to the last. 

Mr. Hamilton therefore settled down to Ms work and wrote away. 
That the quantity and quality of the literature thus produced were 
always in an exactly analogous ratio to each other I am by no means 
prepared to say. Indeed, from sundry exclamations which I could not 
but hear my fidiend Mr. Hamilton drop^suoh, for instance, as ^* 'Who 
was Abel Meholath?' I haven't the faintest idea^ but I'll make a shot;" 
*^ That dreadful Snaffle, who got through last time^ told me they never 
asked anything about the 'provisions of the Mosaic law on accidental 
homicide;' " ''And here they have set us just that Article which I in* 
tended to look up in chapel this morning" — I am disposed to think that 
there must either have be^ several lacuna in Mr. Hamilton's manuscript, 
or else several assertions of doubtful authenticity. One o'clock came, 
and after a fashion Mr. Hamilton's paper was done. Unfortunately, 
not having yet passed under the sway of the i^irits and Mr. Home, 
I was unable to follow Mr. Hamilton to his friend's room to lunch. 
However, from the animated and jubilant appearance which he pre- 
sented on bending over me again at three, I am convinced that certain 
cognoscenti^ to whose judgment he had doubtless in the interval ap- 
pealed, must have deemed his account of what he had done satisfactory. 
" Let us get through these ethics as quickly as possible," was the ex- 
pression I heardf " and then for a canter up to BuUingdon. Yes»" he 
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contiiiiied, " I know that piece, and that too ; bnt^ confound it, they're 
set me that passage of the third book €^ the volnntarineBS of crime, 
which Qoefiton declared they wouldn't ! Well, here goes, and may I 
be lucky !" At 4.30 Mr. Hamilton had done his paper ; at 4.45, haring 
doffed the regulation Schools white tie, he was on the top of his mare, 
and was quietly riding down the High to Bullingdon. Through the 
remainder of his examinational experiences I need not follow Mr. 
Hamilton. Luck had favoured him, and it was in the anticipation 
of that triumph, which certain inarticulate yoices of ccmgratulation 
whispered to me he CTentually achiered, that he penned the exultant 
inscription which I now bear, and which be pointed out to his fair 
young bride. Well, from my own experience as a table, I think it is, 
after all, a good thing for the Uniyersity of Oxford that she has 
Hamiltons as well as SnufiOLuses, of which latter class allow me now 
to give you my autobiographical reminiscences. 

It was on a dull, soundless, damp, foggy December morning that 
I first became acquainted wit^ Mr. Snuffins of Lincoln. Like Mr. 
Hamilton, whom I have juat dismissed from my memory, he aspired 
to no greater academical distinction than that which a simple degree, 
without any of the attendant glories of honours, would afford. And 
his ambition was only limited and regulated by his capacities ; for 
Snuffins was densely stupid, as well as insufferably priggish. Snuffins's 
career and character as an undergraduate had, in fact, gained for him 
the monosyllabic and odious ^ithet of ^' Smug." In his college he 
never did anything. He always appeared to be reading, and yet he 
was invariably plucked once at least for every examination which he 
ever attempted to pass. I could tell this immediately from his per* 
sonal appearaooe as he took his seat at me; Where be came from, 
who he was, why he came to Oxford at all, no one, I believe, ever 
knew, and therefore, with my strictly-confined opportunity for gaining 
information, I cannot be expected to telL Snoffins did not interest 
me any more than he interested his fellow-students. I disliked the 
sensation of his oold, dammy hands touching my wooden sorfiEice, 
begrimed and ink-stained though it is. No janty airs with Snuffins ; 
no calm surveys of the situation; no inptomptn works of art de- 
scribed with pen and ink on that paper intended by the University 
to be wholly devoted to the purposes of a display of knowledge. 
Snuffins, calm, cool, and deliberative^ with a face dosdty approximating 
to the featureless countenance of a potato, oommanoed at once ob« 
trusively to pry into the printed paper above mentioned lying before 
him, and then incontinently to writeu Not a moment's time lost 
Those coarse, heavy fingers slowly but unceasingly filled the folio 
sheets with their superscription, and when the time was up Snufiins 
handed in his manuscript to the examiners with an air that, if thai 
would not satisfy them, nothing wonkL It may be wrong, it probably 
is wroAg, to be the victim of personal prejodices. Snuffins may be a 
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very estimable yoang man, a dntifal son, and an indostrions student, 
who endeavonrs by nnintermitting application to oyercome the natural 
crassness of his intellect ; but for all this, table thoogh I am, I must 
confess to a feeling of intense relief when SnuflSns's written examina- 
tion was concluded, and when I saw his face no more. Shall I be 
considered an utterly unnatural piece of wood, one whose composition 
is wholly against the ordinarily recognised laws of grain, if I say that 
when I heard, or fancied I could hear, from the regions of the Schools 
Quad beyond, the remark of some undergraduate to another, " Snuffins 
is ploughed again!" I felt strongly disposed to dance a pas seul in 
triumph, and was only prevented from doing so when I remembered 
the grave and impressive character of the place in which I stood ? 

But as I ransack the stores of my ligneous memory — the very phrase 
seems a contradiction in terms — other visions than those of Hamiltons 
and Snuffinses rise before me. I am transferred from the apartment 
known as the Divinity Schools, to a chamber of much less limited 
dimensions. It is an examination-room, of course; but the ordeals 
celebrated here are of a very di£Perent character from those to which 
the place just left, and recently described, was devoted. I am sur- 
rounded by the ambition of youth: I have left the regions of those 
humbler minds who are contented if only they can there grasp their de- 
gree, with a minimum of classical knowledge — with little Latin and less 
Greek. To be brief, a plain, very present, and temporary habitat is 
haunted only by those of the undergraduate kind who aim at honours, 
who would have their names figure in classis primaj secunda, or fertia^ 
as the case may be. The company here is much more select and much 
less numerous ; there may perhaps be fifty other tables doing duty in 
precisely the same mani^er as myself. The examination, though, as 
that in which I have just represented myself as taking part in the 
Schools sumamed Divinity — ^it is the final one before degree is obtained 
— lasts considerably longer, and extends over six days instead of two. 
We will suppose that I have been where I now am for some twelve 
months. During that time I have had experiences diverse, and not 
uninteresting. I believe that every conceivable specimen of the honour- 
aiming undergraduate has taken his seat at me* I have had the student 
who has been absolutely certain of his first class, tolerably certain, dis- 
tinctly uncertain; I have had safe seconds and dead thirds; I have 
had, too, men who from the commencement never had the vestige of a 
chance of any class at all ; but who, whether from misplaced belief in 
their own abilities, or private and family reasons which need not here 
be entered into, have determined to descend into the lists of honour- 
candidates. I have known what it is to be written on by clever men who 
have read, and clever men who have not read ; by studious fools, and 
by indolent fools. However, Aristotle is an author who has been suffi- 
ciently translated and commented upon on my inky surface to make 
me quite aware that to be abstract in such a case as this, is to deny 
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oneself any opporfcnnity of imparting a definite idea of one's experience, 
and that the only chance is to be concrete. 

If yon will scrntinise me closely, yon may see inscribed npon me 
the initials H. P. 6., Henry Peregrine Golightly ; nothing more than 
that. A Snnffins and a Hamilton is an eyeryday experience ; a Go- 
lightly, thongh by no means a lustis natura, is not so common. I 
perceived at once, with that shrewdness to which my business has 
inhabitnated me, when this gentleman lonnged np to me on a certain 
morning, that in spite of the affectation of indifference which pervaded 
his manner, the npshot of the coming day's, as of the coming week's, 
work was a matter to him of real anxiety. It is true, there was no- 
thing of nervousness apparent in the manner in which he took np his 
examination-paper and read it through. In fact, he was studiously 
calm ; perhaps too studiously for the close observer which I was. Hav- 
ing done this, he looked neither to the right nor left, but commenced 
operations at once. I almost believe I have an intuitive perception 
whether the operator be or be not clever. When I judged that Mr. 
(}olightly of St. Ambrose distinctly was, I am convinced that I was 
not mistaken. I knew too, that in his success he had a heavy interest 
at stake. In a very short time I flatter myself that I had read Harry 
Oolightly's history — that is, as far as regards his University career. It 
was the old tale of great opportunities neglected, of fine chances thrown 
away. Pardon me, I am not going to moralise, it is not my nUHer, 
However, I knew it all. Oolightly was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. The lad had distinguished himself at school, 
and had distinguished himself still more on his entrance to Oxford by 
winning one of the St. Ambrose scholarships. His abilities were good, 
they were even brilliant $ but he had been miserably idle. It was not, 
however, too late to make up for lost time. By success in this final 
examination he might pave the way to an absolutely certain fellow- 
ship, might have once more the world before him, and might re* 
plenish, which he longed above all to do, the sunken purse of his 
mother. I could see plainly enough that the poor fellow had 
been working desperately hard; and I knew that there was not a 
single member of St. Ambrose who did not wish Harry Golightly well 
from the bottom of his heart. I was at once enabled to conclude with 
myself that the fortress of Mr. Gk>lightly's knowledge was by no means 
impregnable ; still he possessed, I could see, that happy gift which 
satisfactorily refutes the old maxim, and which demonstrates to con- 
viction tha^ provided it can only be made the most of, a little know- 
ledge is not a dangerous thing. It is a principle insisted upon by 
Oxford students that while an examination is actually going on, no 
work in the way of preparation should be done. Never was there a 
more notable instance of the fallacy of hasty generalisation. That 
there are cases in which the advice is sound, I admit. It may, for 
instance, be very well for Smudge, who sits close by» who is the 
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detested of Harrj Golightlj, and who in turn accordfi to him the 
fullest measure of hatred of which his cold, fishlike nature is capable. 
But CTen Smudge has worked on an average nine hours a-day for the 
last three years of his life. 

What is one man's food is another man's poi6(Hi ; and if Harry 
Golightly had acted upon this admonition, the result would be that 
he would have little chance of figuring in the class-list at all. What 
Harry did do, as I am well aware, was this : the hours of examination 
once over, he took a hasty walk, played a game of billiards — Harry 
was second for the university cue — dined, one more game of billiards, 
and then read deep into the night over those subjects which were to 
figure in the trial of the coming day. It was these finishing-strokes 
which did the business. Harry Golightly got his first — a fluke, every- 
one said, but still he got it — ^read for six months more, beat Smudge 
in the St. Ambrose fellowddp, was elected, and was welcomed with joy 
by the dons of his collie into the sanctum of the Oommon-room, who 
had, truth to tell, dreaded the contingency of the new-comer being 
Smudge ; for the dons of St. Ambrose are more than tolerable, and, 
eiBieris paribics, prefer a gentleman. In this case, if my information is 
not inaccurate, the cmtera were pond. There is not at the present day 
a more efficient or popular tutor in St. Ambrose than H. Golightly, 
Esq. — he eschews ordination. My old friend has paid off all his bills, 
and more than recouped his widowed mother. As a Schools table, I 
have a reputation for truth to support ; and I pledge my veracity to the 
authenticity of this narration. 

A word about Smudge. I cannot exactly claim aoquaintance with 
him ; he never sat at me, but on the occasion to which I have referred 
he sat near me. I was not favourably impressed by him, I admit. As 
I saw him glance with a look that savoured of jealousy at Mr. Go- 
lightly, I had discernment enough to know the whole story. The two 
sdiolars elected in 18 — (nev^ mind the date) at St. Ambrose were 
Golightly and Smudge. Smudge hated his jointly-successful com- 
petitor because he had the advantage of him in natural powers ; Go- 
lightly despised Smudge because he shut himself up three-pair back 
and did nothing but read. As long as my friend Harry was content 
to trifle away all his time. Smudge's jealousy smouldered rather than 
actively burned ; and when Golightly failed entirely at Moderations, 
Smudge was so completely overjoyed that he almost was afi^tionate in 
his secret mind to Harry, he himself having secured, by dint of pon- 
derous industry, a first-class. I say in his mind; for Mr. Golightly 
would as soon have thought of being seen arm-in-arm with his scout 
as of being recognised in public with Smudge — ^indeed, of the two 
alternatives, he would have preferred the former. When, however, it 
became known in St. Ambrose that Golightly was really grinding for 
Greats, Smudge's hatred knew no bounds. Golightly's possible suocesa 
was the phantom which haunted him night and day. Suppose he got 
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a first ? Suppose, horror of horrors, that in cJassis prima was H. Q-o- 
lightly of St. Ambrose, while Smudge, member of the same society, 
was only in classis secunda f Table though I am, my perception was 
not so ligneous as to prevent my interpreting the expression which 
flitted orer Smudge's oountenance as he glanced towards Golightly, and 
saw him tracing line aft^ line of scholarly sentences in exquisitely 
dear caligraphy. Of course Smudge was himself quite at ease as 
regarded his own performance : he probably had read as much as the 
examiners themselves ; he had managed to provide his memory with 
answers to every kind of question that by any human possibility could 
be asked. There was no racking the head with him as with his neigh- 
bour to find some half-forgotten date, or to evolve from his inner con- 
sciousness the scheme of one of Brasidas' campaigns. Slowly and 
surely he wrote ; and when Tompkins, the senior examiner, read over 
the result of Smudge's industry he was heard to declare that never 
since he had been examiner had he found such an amount of know- 
ledge displayed by an undergraduate. Of course Smudge got his first; 
but, then, so did Golightly. I have already admitted to being possibly 
prejudiced; but is it not human nature, as well as table nature, to 
have greater pleasure in the success of a reprobate like Golightly than 
in that of an excellent and irreproachable young man like Smudge ? 
Let it be understood I deprecate Harry's extravagance ; but my views 
of an Oxford education are that it should be social as well as purely 
literary. 

I need recall no more of those who have in their time taken their 
seat at my ink-smeared surface. A host of memories rises before me. 
Undergraduates of all kinds have bent over me— careless, grave, anxious 
for success, really or feignedly indiflferent. But I have been suflSci- 
cently autobiographical once in a way. I have broken no confidences ; 
I have confined myself to the truth. My mind is made up : I will call 
in the assistance of my friend the Clerk of the Schools, who is at 
present hovering by. He will commit these memories to paper from 
my dictation, and will perhaps kindly forward them to the author of 
the graphic Oxford sketches in BBlgravia. 
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THE MADMAN'S PRAYER 



[Some yeare ago Tisitore to the island of Portland used to aee a solitary man, 
wandering, silent and alone, all day long, upon the shore, gazing at the wares. 
He was a harmless lunatic, who had lost his reason in consequence of his bride*s 
having been drowned by the upsetting of a boat on their wedding-day, and who 
thus passed all his time, waiting and watching for the sea to give her back to him.] 

Thou mighty sea! I ask not from thy etore 

The treasares it doth hold ; 
The costly gems thou ever broodest o'er. 

Nor e'en thy conntlcss gold 
Keep these to deck thy sirens' halls, and fill 

The breasts of sordid men 
With Tain regrets that they may not recall 

Sach idols back to them. 

If at my feet they lay, a priceless heap, 

I'd bid the flowing wave 
Again ingnlf them, every bauble sweep 

Back to its rocky grave. 
But could thy mighty waters now unrolled. 

Bear up again to light 
The fairy form so long within their hold, 

To bless my aching sight, 

I'd pray thee heave thy seething billows high 

To reacti the very skies ; 
Rend wide thy horrid depths, and lay them dry 

To scare my wondering eyes ; 
Gall to thine aid the air, the earth, and fire ; 

All elements in fierce 
Oonfusion hurl, and mingle in thine ire 

Such mists no sun shall pierce. 

Let the loud thunder and the frequent flash 

Sound dreadful signals o'er 
The war of waters, as with fearful crash 

Mountain o'er mountains pour. 
In tumult such as this, thy power defied, 

I'd claim that form of thee ; 
Thy snow-white surge should deck my long-lost bride. 

Thy waves our bed should be. 

0. B. J. 
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OSTHB 



Chapter XXXII. I acquirb certainty. 

I HAD the happiness to win my father's release ftom Colonel Cliye 
through the intercession of my ever-kind friend Mr. Watts ; and this 
favour was but the signal for our parting, with only the vaguest hope 
of meeting again, when or where we dared not speculate. 

1 think my father's heart yearned towards me in those few days 
of frequent intercourse which we enjoyed at Muxadavad, and that it 
grieved him to bid me farewell. 

" You will go back to England, Robert, and I to France, whenever 
my regiment returns thither, always supposing I live to accompany it. 
I will give you an address in the city of Paris whence a letter is sure 
to reach me sooner or later, if I am above ground ; and you must tell 
me where I can write to you in London. Stay ; under cover to Mr. 
Swinfen. That will be a safe address, will it not ?" 

*' The best in the world, sir ; and, indeed, I think the only one I 
could give you. And now tell me, sir, — I am a young man, and you 
yourself in the prime of life ; Fortune may yet favour one or both of 
us ; — if I can ever make a home in England, will you come and share 
it?" 

"A home, Robert! What does that mean? 'Tis a word I never 
could understand. A roving devil entered me when I was a boy, and 
has tugged at my heartstrings ever since, dragging me now here, now 
there, by land and sea. I once shared a garret with thy mother^, 
poor devoted soul ; and if I could have got bread for her and thee, 
should not have deserted it. Since then I have been a wanderer,, 
with a past so sad, I dare not look back upon it, and with a blank for 
my future. Nay, Robert, do not look so sadly at me. If I live to be 
a battered old graybeard, and thou wilt give me a comer at thy 
hearth, I will come and smoke my pipe there, and tell stories of 
LaufPeld and Bergen-op-Zoom, St. Thom^ and Gingee, and dandle thy 
little ones on my feeble old knees. But that is a long way to look 
forward. In the mean time be sure that I love thee.** 

And so we parted. One gift I was able to offer my father as a 
memento of this strange meeting, and I doubt if all Omichund's jewels 
would have seemed to him a treasure so precious. I had contrived, 
since our first encounter, to get Lady Barbara's miniatmre copied on 
irory by a Hindoo. The colours were somewhat too vivid, and the 

VOL. vm. |S^^^,^ 
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stippling, though performed with an amazing neatness, lacked the 
softness of Miss KanfPman or Ooswaj; but poor as the art was, the 
likeness was a fair one, and the gift was received with rapture. 

There now came a kind of lull in the affairs of this proyince, 
though the horizon was by no means cloudless. In the first expansive 
impulse of gratitude, or perchance with the hope, that by rewarding 
the chief he might escape some part of his eugagements to the sub- 
ordinates, Meer Jaffier presented Colonel Olive with a sum of money that 
I have heard computed at one hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
This gift our hero took without scruple, but refused presents of a yet 
larger amount from the Seats, and other wealthy inhabitants of the 
c^yital. Nay, had he been of the unscrupulous nature which his ene- 
miea loved to depict him, there are no limits to the wealth he might 
have acquired, (x to the power he might have seized. When be was 
ftfiterwards called upon to def^d his acceptance of Meer Jaffier's 
bounty, he did it with a boldness that gave evidence of a dear con- 
science, and with a logic that none could dispute. 

In Calcutta, where of late had prevailed discontent and anxiety, 
there now arose a spirit of univerMl rejoicing. Fortunes that had 
been thought destroyed for ever were now restored, and tiie sunshine 
of prosperity illumined a city where Desolation had long held her 
g^my reign. I think at this juncture, while the money won from 
Meer Jaffier's reluctance, by him alone, was potuing into the Com- 
pany's treasury, the people whom Bobert Olive had redeemed from 
despair entertained some faint sense of gratitude for his services. Tet 
even at this early stage the spirit of dissension had arisen. The distri- 
bation of the donations to the army and nary was not made without 
a display of ill-feeling on the part of the recipients, and a small body 
of floilitaiy offioers protested against an equal division of the Nabob's 
bounty with the officers and saUors of the squadron which bad ac- 
oompanied the army to Plassey. These malcontents Olive was com- 
pelled to remind, with that undaunted frankness which was natnral 
to him, that a sum of money obtained from the Nabob solely by his 
negotiation was not a matter of right, or property to be disposed of by 
their vote. 

'^ So very far from that^" wrote the Colonel in a letter, of which « 
ooipy was forwarded by him to Mr. Watts, '^ it is now in my power to 
return to the Nabob the money already advanced, and leave it to his 
option whether he will perform his promise or not. Ton have stormed 
BO town and found the money there ; neither did you find it in the 
plains of Plassey after the defeat of the Nabob. In short, gentlemen, 
it pains me to remind you that what you are to receive is entirely 
owing to the care I took of your interest" 

He then went on to declare that he would consent to no injustioa 
towards the navy, and begged to retract his promise of n^otiating the 
payment of the Nabob's bounty. 
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ThiB speedily brought these discontented gentlemen to the dast, 
and thej were as cordially forgiven as they had been sharply repri< 
manded. 

And now occurred an event which shed a gloom over onr yictory, 
in the sudden death of that brave and honourable seaman Admiral 
Watson, who perished of a putrid fever on the dd of Angust, and 
within six weeks of our victory at Plassey. 

It was shortly after this calamity that the dearest vrish of my soul 
was fulfilled, and I found myself free to return to England. My 
humble services, and the real dangers which I had endured at Mux- 
adavad, were deemed by Mr. Watts and the committee worthy of a 
reward I should never have dreamed of; and my patron surprised me 
one morning by the gift of bills for three thousand pounds. 

'^ It was the Coloners doing, Bobert," said Mr. Watts, when I 
expressed my surprise at this bounty ; ^ he said you deserved as much 
as that for your spirited journey to Meer Jaffier's palace, and as much 
more for having been through the fire with me, to say nothing of your 
service as a volunteer at Plassey. There were some black looks among 
onr friends of the select committee when he said this, as you may guess, 
and they were for giving you six months' extra pay as a sufficient 
reward for having lived for several months in daily peril of impale- 
ment or decapitation. Upon this the Colonel swore that yon should 
have the money, even if it must needs come out of his own purse. 
* And it is not ^^e first time I have stood between you and a meanness, 
gentlemen,' he added, in his grandest manner. Of course this brought 
them to their senses ; for though I daresay they would have had no 
objection to the Colonel's rewarding you from his own pocket, they 
have a great terror of offending him. So the item was passed with a 
smothered groan: 'Three thousand pounds sterling to Mr. Sobert 
Ainsleigh, clerk and interpreter.' " 

** I know not how to thank the Colonel, or you, sir." 

*' Nay, Robert, 'tis no more than you deserve ; for you have been 
vastly useful. But this money is not to be your sole reward. In 
acknowledgment of your servioes at Plassey, the Colonel intends giving 
yon the rank of ensign, with two years' leave of absence. I told him 
you were very eager to obtain military rank." 

"0 sir," I cried, fairly overcome by such thoughtful kindness, 
" this is too much !" I could say no more ; this shower of gifts 
almost bewildered me. I was free to return to England, an ensign 
in the Bonourable East India Company's service ; a rank that was 
modest enough, but one to which Everard Lestrange could not deny 
the right of a gentleman. I was in a position to prove my legitimacy, 
to annul my hateful marriage; and I held in my hands the nucleus of 
a decent fortune. What more could I have asked ? What more I — if 
Dora had still been free ! But, alas, she was lost to me for ever, since, 
should any encounter between her hnsband and myself prove fatal to 
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him, she was of a nature too noble to permit her acceptance of a hand 
stained with his blood, however fairlj he might come by his death, 
however dearly she might love his slayer. 

" How dare I think of her as still loving me ?" I asked myself 
angrily. <' Because life has stood still for me since the hour in which 
I was severed from her, am I so weak a fool as to suppose time has 
made no change in her? Nor are our positions in any manner identical, 
for while I have guarded her image pure and stainless, she has been 
taught to think of me as a liar and a villain, unworthy of so much afl 
one thought of hers." 

I told myself this, and yet I longed with no less eagerness to return 
to Europe, to look once more upon the face that had been with me in 
so many an exile's dream of home. When I reached England, I might 
hear of Mrs. Lestrange abroad, at St. Petersburg, at Hanover, at 
Venice — wherever the diplomatic service might. take her husband ; but 
in whatever country she might be, if she still lived upon this earth, I 
was determined to see her, to prove to her that I had never been the 
false wretch my enemies had taught her to think me. 

If she still lived I Chilling as a sudden blast from the frozen pole 
came the thought that she might be dead. From mortality's common 
foe neither youth nor beauty would exempt her ; and there was never 
an English newspaper came to me that did not contain the tidings of 
some unexpected doom — a husband swept off in the prime of manhood 
by a fever, a family extinguished by malignant sore-throat. Death was 
ever busy among the homes of the great, and medical science seemed 
powerless to cope with the destroyer. Ber name I had never seen 
among the ranks of the dead ; but many events may escape the know- 
ledge of an exile who thinks himself fortunate if he sees a newspaper 
or a London magazine once in six months. 

I sailed for England in the Prince Edward, a noble vessel, which 
performed the voyage in less than seven months. Yet even this transit, 
rapid as ib was compared with the progress of the Hecate, seemed slow 
to my impatience. No longer was I cooped in a Pandemonium between 
decks; I now enjoyed all the luxuries permitted to the sea-voyager; 
but I should have been inhuman had I not sometimes visited the lower 
deck, on which numerous disabled soldiers were being conveyed back 
to England. With these poor wretches I spent some time daily, and 
was enabled to obtain certain small indulgences for them from the 
captain, a very superior person to the brute with whom it had been my 
ill-luck to sail on board the Hecate. 

It was bleak March weather when I landed at Portsmouth ; but no 
words can describe the rapture with which I inhaled the chill wind of 
my native country, and gazed on the mean housetops and steeples of 
the little naval town, with all its common sights and sounds. The 
dingy inn where I put up for the night seemed a palace, and I was 
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delighted with the norel sensation of being somewhat nnceremonionsly 
seryed by one free-and-easy waiter, instead of the stately crowd of 
slavish oriental servants, who attended the dinner-table of Mr. Watts 
and myself as if it had been a banquet of the gods. I cannot, how- 
ever, go so far as to say that the steak which composed my dinner 
seemed to me a happy exchange for the pilans and curries, the various* 
fish, fruits, and vegetables of llindostan ; but I was in no humour to 
be critical as to what I ate, being in a fever of impatience that deprived 
me of all appetite. 

I started for London at daybreak next morning, on the top of a 
stage-coach, which seemed to me a thing of supernatural speed after 
the wearisome slowness of a palanqnin ; but even by this rapid mode of 
travelling I did not reach the city till the dead of night, and was fain 
to await the advent of morning at an inn in the Borough, where I was 
put into a room looking out on a covered gallery, much like that where 
I had slept on my first coming to London. Nor did I sleep more 
soundly than on that never-to-be-forgotten night : now, as then, I 
came friendless to a strange city, and though T carried a small fortune 
in my pocket, I think I would have gladly bartered my three thousand 
pounds for the certainty that one Mend would welcome my return with 
affectionate delight. 

I breakfasted as early as London habits would allow, and found 
myself in the streets at an hour when the city had still a half-awakened 
look, shutters scarcely unclosed, and stout country wenches bawling, 
" Milk, maids below !" at every area. On London-bridge I found 
workmen busy taking down the ruinous old houses which here impeded 
the thoroughfare, narrowing the roadway to but twenty feet, and in 
some places only twelve feet. I was not sorry to see this reformation; 
for though the effect of these old many-gabled houses overhanging the 
river, like a street suspended by some magical enchantment betwixt 
sky and water, was very pleasing to the lover of the picturesque, the 
narrow space allowed for all kinds of traffic was a most serious 
nuisance, and the cause of many accidents. This improvement, which 
I thus saw in its commencement, progressed with the slowness common 
to public works, and was not completed till 1760. 

On the Middlesex side of the bridge I took a hackney-coach, and 
bade the man drive me to St. James's-square, for I considered that at 
Sir Marcus Lestrange's residence I should most easily obtain tidings of 
her I came to seek. The Indian snn, to which I had exposed myself 
somewhat recklessly, and seven years of absence, had so much altered 
me, that I hardly feared recognition, whoever I might meet. 

I found the house in St. James's-square, with but one unshrouded 
window, just opening itself to the March sunshine, like a fashionable 
belle who lifts one languid eyelid when all the working world has been 
long astir. 

I alighted and knocked boldly, determined to run all hazards rather 
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than remain nnsafcisfied. The same gigantic porter who had answered 
mj questions seven years before appeared in response to mj summons^ 
as little changed in face, figure, dress, or bearing, as if he had been 
some servitor of &irj legend, and had q)ent the interval in an en- 
chanted sleep. 

I had suffered and seen so much in my absence that I was un- 
reasonably surprised by the unchanged appearance of this man. Seven 
years I Great Heaven! did I judge by my own feelings, I should esti- 
mate the period a century. Seven years, and my noble beuefactresSy 
.whom I had left in the pride of womanhood and beauty, was moulder- 
ing in her grave ! Seven years, and I returned to find myself doubUefls 
despised and forgotten by the only woman I had ever loved ! 

I asked the porter if Sir Marcus Lestrange were in London. He 
shook his head, and regarded me with a wondering stare. 

** Sir Everard Lestrauge and his lady will be in town to-morrow, 
sir," he said ; ** they are on a visit in Surrey." 

*^ Sir Everard Lestrange ! Is Sir Marcus dead ?" I asked. 
** Sir Marcus Lestrange has been dead nearly two years, sir. This 
house now belongs to his only son Sir Everard, and his lady." 

'* Miss Hemsley that waA ?" I asked; for the sense of a great lapse 
of time again seized upon me, and it seemed but too possible that Dora 
might be dead, and some second wife installed in her place. 

*' Miss Hemsley that was," replied the porter solemnly, and thea 
asked if I would leave my name. 

*^ No," I said, *' the name is of no consequence. I will wait upon 
Kr Everard in a day or two— here or elsewhere. He frequents some 
club, I suppose ?" 

** Yes, sir; my master is to be seen at White's in St Jamea's-street^ 
hy MsfiiBnds, who are mostly members of the club." 

There was a covert insolence in this which I fully understood. The 
porter would have me to know that his master was not accessible to 
any copper-visaged stranger who might seek an interview with him. 

''Lady Lestrange is well?" I asked; and to soften this pompous 
Cerberus I here slipped a crown into his ready hand. 

" Yes, sir, my lady is vastly well," he replied with friendly readiness. 
''Would your honour step in and rest a bit, while I answer any in- 
quiries you may please to make about the family ? Your honour has 
lately returned from foreign parts, I think ?" 

" Yes, from — " I hesitated a moment as I was about to pronounce 
the word ' India:' that one word, repeated to Sir Everard, might have 
betrayed my identity, and I wanted to spend some little time in Eng- 
land before he knew of my return — '' from Spain." 

'< Dearey me ! The late Sir Marcus and his lady spent many yean 
in Spain. Would your honour please to sit ?" 

I had entered the hall, a lofty apartment paved with gray marble, 
and distinguished by a dismal splendour. Never till this moment had 
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I penefcrated eyea so far into thig honse, and I looked aronnd me enri- 
ooslj. 'Twas here she lived; I fancied her Blight fignre passing to and 
firo upon the broad staircase^ her little hand lightly resting on the grim 
bronze balustrade. 

"Yes, sir," said the porter, completely mollified by my donation; 
<' my lady is well, or as well as a lady of fashion can be, that is oat at 
theatres and routs, and Yauxhall and Eanelagh, and suchlike, erery 
night of her lifb, and at sales of pictures and curiosities almost every 
day." 

" What ! she leads a life of pleasure — she loves the amusement* of 
the town ?" I said, with an unreasonable sense of bitterness. Because 
my life had been one long mourning, did I think she too must needs 
be desolate ? 

" Yes, sir ; my lady is obliged to do as other ladies of her station, 
and Sir Everard likes to see her happy." 

"Happy!" I exclaimed inyoluntarily; '^aad that is called hapfi* 
ness!" 

The porter scrutinised me sharply. 

^ You are some relative of my lady's, perhaps, sir ?'* he asked. 
*' No ; but I come from one who is much interested in her welfiure. 
I hope to see her soon after her return to town ; yet I would rather you 
did not mention my yisit either to Sir Everard or my lady ;" and to 
give emphasis to this hint I slipped a seeond crown into ihe jxMOt^t 
hand. 

" I shall not say a word, sir," he replied, as he ushered me to the 
door. 

She was well, she was happy, her Hfe a round of fashionable dissi-^ 
patioD, and she had forgotten me. This seemed to me the sum of 
what I had heard; and although in my fondest dream I could, scaree 
have hoped to find myself remembered or regretted, it was never- 
theless a pain to me to hear of her gaiety. 

" Fool !" I exclaimed within myself, " what other fette couldst thou 
expect? Her love for tiiee was but a girlish fancy, bom of her distaste 
for thy rival; and thou gone, and the rival thrust upon her, she has 
reconciled herself to her fate, and takes life gaily, like other women of 
property." 

Thus did I argue with myself; yet so erestfttllen was I, that, on 
the simple strength of this porter's intelligence, I had half a mind to 
go back to India by the next ship that would carry me thither. Better 
to be facing Meer Jaffier's foes on the borders of Behar than to 
suffer these pangs of jealous anguish in a country where I had not 
one single friend. With the strange perversity of human nature, I, 
who had so languished to return to England, now felt that my coming 
had been but a folly. It seemed that I had scarce a purpose in this 
great city, to which I had hastened with such burning impatience. 
The invalidation of my marriage ? Yes, that was a task to perform; 
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but of what avail the undoing of those rites when she whom alone I 
loved was the happy wife of another ? What else had I expected to find 
her ? Had I hoped to discover her a widow waiting for my return ? 
Alas, I knew not what I hoped ; I knew only that I had found dis- 
appointment. 

I carried Philip Hay's letter and statement in a pocket-book that I 
wore always about me ; and provided with this I returned to the City 
and sought out Mr. Blade's office in Little Britain. I found this office 
a darksome den in a somewhat dingy locality, and Mr. Blade himself 
struck me as a kind of practitioner better versed in the exercise of 
legal chicanery than in the nobler offices of the law ; a man who 
would take to a doubtful case with a natural relish, and be more at his 
ease in the darkest labyrinth of fraud than in the broad highway of 
honesty. 

This gentleman received me with amazing civility, and seemed 
really moved when I told him of Philip Hay's fate. 

" That man's disappearance has always been a puzzle to me, sir," 
he said ; ** and I much regretted his loss as client, companion, and 
Mend. In the first capacity he was of little profit to me directly, for I 
believe he never paid a debt in his life ; but I am bound to confess 
that he put me in the way of two or three very good things with his 
young patron. Lord Mallandaine. There was an affair on Hounslow- 
heatb, sir, an assault and abduction, which might have resulted in a 
most prodigious scandal, implicating more than one member of the 
peerage, if a man had not been found, sir — Jumping Joseph, a young 
man very well known upon the road — ^who was tried and hung, sir, for 
that very affair ; and, I think I may venture to say, by my agency alone." 

" What !" I exclaimed, aghast at this horrid avowal ; '^ an innocent 
man was executed for a crime of Lord Mallandaine's ! and you are 
proud of the transaction?" 

" An innocent man ! No, my dear sir. Jumping Joseph had earned 
a halter a dozen times over; but it was not he who ran away with 
pretty Miss Lockson of Holford Hall, Wiltshire, and left her &l:her 
for dead in his own travelling-carriage, though a train of circumstan- 
tial evidence, which I had the honour to prepare, brought it home to 
him in the most convincing manner. The hemp was grown, and the 
yam was spun, my dear sir; it was only a question who should put the 
rope round his neck." 

" And my Lord Mallandaine's victim, this Miss Lockson ?" 

Mr. Blade shrugged his shoulders. 

" I cannot say for certain what became of the girl," he said. 
^"Twas murmured in her father's neighbourhood that she wandered 
home one day about a year after the abduction, somewhat touched in 
the head, and would never speak the name of her betrayer. But your 
country folks have a knack of inventing these romantic stories. The 
history of Lord Mallandaine's victims would fill a big book." 
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" Does the wrefcch still live ?" I asked. 

" Live? yes; and is counted of some importance in his party. 'Twas 
bnt the other night he stood up in the House of Lords to denounce the 
reputed author of an immoral poem, with whom he was not long ago 
on terms of warm friendship. — But I ramble, sir ; so to business." 

I gave him Philip Hay's letter, which he at once acknowledged as 
genuine, but was not so prompt to hand me the box containing the papers. 

" There is one circumstance our lamented friend appears to have 
forgotten," he said, with a smothered sigh. 

" And pray what is that ?" 

" The fact that he left these herein-named papers with me as a — 
ahem ! — a kind of security for my claim against him." 

" I have no knowledge of that, Mr. Blade, nor, I dare venture to 
say, had Mr. Hay any notion you would advance such a claim. He 
spoke of you as a friend rather than as a lawyer." 

^* I am flattered by the friendship of a man who possessed all the 
elements of greatness," replied Mr. Blade ; " but, as the father of a 
family, I am bound to remember my claim against our lamented friend, 
which includes costs out of pocket." 

" But you are also bound to remember that these papers are of no 
intrinsic value — " 

" They are of value to you, my dear sir," interposed the lawyer, 
with a wily grin, " or you would scarce take the trouble to come after 
them." 

This was an unanswerable argument ; so I replied to my gentleman 
with more candour than such a knave deserved at my hands. 

*^ I have reason to believe there is one document in that box of im- 
portance to myself," I said ; " but I am very sure there is no paper in 
it of the smallest intrinsic value." 

" Intrinsic value is one thing, sir, and personal value another. I 
never supposed that my lamented friend had left bank-notes or India 
stock in my keeping. But there is no commodity of such fluctuating 
value as private papers. I have seen a gentleman*s note of hand, and a 
lady's love-letter, sold at a price that would astound you." 

*' No evidence of a fine gentleman's iniquity or a fine lady's folly 
would astonish me, sir. But to return to Mr. Hay's papers." 

" To return to those papers, sir. You will perceive, in the first 
place, that I have an equitable lien upon them in the shape of my bill 
of costs ; and in the second place, had I no such lien, I should not be 
authorised in handing them to you on the strength of that letter." 

" What can be plainer than this letter, Mr. Blade ?" 

" Nothing, if the writer were still alive, and the property his to 
dispose of. But the writer's life having lapsed in the interim, the 
papers in question belong to his next of kin, who, on taking out letters 
of administration, would be able to claim these with the other effects of 
the deceased." 
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" Good heayenB, sir, what do yon mean by letters of administration? 
Yon mnst be aware that Philip Hay lived and died a panper." 

" I am aware of nothing relative to the last six years of his life, sir; 
and in the eye of the law he has an estate which must be administered 
according to the law in snch cases made and provided. And I, sir, as 
a gentleman and an attorney, wonld be gnilty of a gross misdemeanour 
— ^nay, indeed, a frand upon Mr. Hay's heirs, executors, and assigns — 
shonld I hand you the aforesaid papers on the strength of that letter." 

This was beyond measure provoking, and I was sorely tempted to 
lose patience with Mr. Blade. 

'^ Oome, come, sir,** I said ; '< I doubt there is some little mistake 
here. My bronzed &ce deceives you, and you fancy because I have 
oome from the Indies I must needs be a greenhorn in all matters of 
business. Allow me to tell you that I was a civil servant of the Com- 
pany, and that my duties brought me in hourly contact with the natives 
of Hindostan, who are the veriest rogues and knaves that live upon this 
earth. A man who has dealt for six years with them, sir, has little to 
learn in chicanery, and will scarce submit to be defrauded of his honest 
rights by a knavish perversion of justice." 

** You are impertinent, sir," replied Mr. Blade, with an air of 
dignity, " and since you choose to advance your claim in an offensive 
manner, I shall stick to the letter of the law, and hereby refuse to 
surrender that box to anyone but the lawful administrator of the late 
Mr. Philip Hay's effects." 

There was a resolution about the scoundrel's tone that told me he 
was only to be countered by equal resolution on my part. Should I 
show any desire to conciliate him, or to bargain with him, he would 
suppose the paper to be of vital importance to me, and would do his 
utmost to bleed me of my last guinea. 

''Very well, sir," I said, rising and putting on my bat; '<in that 
case there is no more to be done. If the letter of the law will not give 
me the paper my friend desired me to have, I must e'en do without it. 
I have too much respect for the law to tempt you to a breach of it. 
Good-morning." 

Mr. Blade stared at me for a moment dumfounded; but as I 
moved towards the door, he skipped suddenly forward and ^aced 
himself before it. 

'' Not so hastily, sir !" he exclaimed ; ''you had best^ at any rate^ 
leave me your name and address. In this letter yon are but spoken of 
as the bearer. If I find I can strain the law in your favour, I — '* 

'' I would not have you burden your conscience to do in« a service, 
sir. My name and address are of no importance. Be so good as to 
move away from that door ; I have engagements elsewhere^ and am 
somewhat hurried." 

<*Sir," cried Mr. Blade in an appealing tone, ''between men of 
business this is childish. You want a paper from that box, or yoa 
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would not haye come to Little Britain. What will you give for that 
letter ?" 

" I decline to treat with yon on the Bnbject^ Bir. If my friend's 
desire gives me no snfficient claim to the paper, I will hare none 
of it." 

" Sir, this is mere histrionic display. Yon want the paper. Qiye 
me Bank-^f- England notes for one hundred pounds, and it is yonrs." 

" I will not higgle for it, sir." 

" Come, come, sir ; say fifty. 'Tis not half my bill of costs." 

*' I haye no money about me, sir, and can yery well exist without 
the paper ;" and I made another move towards the door. 

^ Bring me fiye-and-twenty guineas, sir, and it is yours. 'Twill 
barely coyer my costs out of pocket ; but the &ther of a family is the 
plaything of Fortune;" and at this juncture Mr. Blade brushed away an 
imaginary tear with his dingy ruffle. 

** I blush to sink so low, sir, but as the father of a &mily I will 
take fiye-and-twenty guineas. In the words of the Apothecary — ^but 
no, sir, I will not trouble you with a hackneyed quotation. If yon 
would let me haye the money before two o'clock this afternoon, I 
should take it kindly." 

" You shall haye it, Mr. Blade. I do not much affect this kind of 
barter; but as I haye trespassed on your time, I shall be happy to make 
you some reconq)en8e, and will bring you the money you demand at 
two o'clock." 

" Sir, Ood bless yon ! I despise my weakness in thus allowing the 
feelings of a father to yanqnish at once the principles and instincts of 
a legal practitioner ; but the times are bad ; there is positively no- 
thing doing, sir, nothing." 

I left Mr. Blade, and hastened to deposit the bulk of the bills Mr. 
Watts had given me with a banker, to whom the same kind friend had 
recommended me. A couple of hundred pounds I kept in hand ; and 
as I thought it but likely there might be something outlandish in my 
appearance, and as I had no desire to be remarkable, I went at once to 
a respectable tailor in the City, and bade him measure me for a suit of 
clothes in the plainest modem style. He would fain have persuaded 
me to choose some gaudy hue, such as that bloom colour which my 
dear friend Goldsmith afterwards made so famous; but I selected a 
cloth of a dark, sober green, which, when he saw me resolute to have 
ity Mr. Snip declared was the genteelest thing in his shop. But even 
aftier this I had some difficulty in leaving him without giving an order 
for a scariet shag frock, without which he declared no gentleman's 
wardrobe could be complete. This done, I was fairly puzzled when 
the man asked me where he should send the goods, and could give him 
no better address than the iun where I had put up. From the tailor's 
I went to a barber, who dressed and powdered my hair after the pre- 
vailing fMhion, and tried hard to persuade me to buy a wig, recom- 
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mending me one entirely of hnman hair, and in a style which he called 
Jehu's Jemmy, for it seems that fine gentlemen had of late been seized 
with a passion for resembling their coachmen. After this he showed 
me a scratch, which he called the genuine Blood's skull-covering. But 
finding me unmoved by the exhibition of these, he produced one of a 
monstrous size and feathery appearance, which he told me was known 
amongst men about town as the Apothecary's Bush. This last he 
pressed upon me as the neplus ultra in taste. The price of this modish 
headpiece he informed me was six guineas, adding by way of apology 
that human hair was now fetching three guineas an ounce. 

" And, pray, where do you get this human hair ?'* I asked. 

" That, sir, is one of the secrets of the trade. We import from 
Germany, sir, and we buy British hair from the public institutions of 
this city." 

" From the prisons and hospitals, I suppose," I hazarded. 

''Well, sir, I confess Sir John Fielding and the gaoler's shears send 
us many a handsome head of hair. Nor do we inquire too curiously 
into the origin of the article, provided the quality be unimpeachable. 
Let me tempt you to try that Apothecary's Bush, sir. With a dark 
complexion like yours, the effect of those frizzy curls is killing." 

" Nay, my good friend, I am but newly returned from the East, 
and am not yet enough in the mode to prefer the hair of some Mistress 
Doll Tearsheet or Molly Seagrim to that with which Nature has clothed 
my head." 

I left the barber deprecating my want of taste, and went straight 
to Mr. Blade's office, it being now close upon two o'clock. 

I found the lawyer seated at his desk, with a shabby little tin box 
before him. It was securely sealed with a cipher that I had seen used 
by Everard Lestrange ; and I thus perceived how close the intimacy 
had been between these two men at the time of my undoing. 

Having paid Mr. Blade the stipulated five-and-twenty guineas, I 
broke the seal and opened the box. It contained a packet of letters 
written by Everard Lestrange to Philip Hay; and these I read. I had 
received the owner's permission to use them against the writer; but 
this I had no intention to do. I desired only to obtain a yet fuller 
comprehension of Mr. Lestrange's character than his iniquitous con- 
duct to myself and Margery Hawker had already afforded me. 

The letters were in great part incomprehensible to me, so lavishly 
did the writer employ cant phrases that seemed to constitute a kind of 
secret language between Philip and himself. But of that which was 
plain to any reader there was enough to stamp the author of these 
epistles as a consummate villain. Profligacy and heartlessness were 
revealed in every line ; and when I read those portions of the corre- 
spondence in which the seducer alluded to Margery Hawker, my detes- 
tation of this man reached a supreme degree it had not attained before. 
Alas, poor victim of a libertine's caprice, couldst thou have seen those 
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lines in which he described the passion thou didst mistake for love, thy 
braised heart must have broken at once I And this wretch was the 
husband of the pure and gentle creature I had known in the happy, 
unforgotten days at Hauteville ! I shuddered as I thought of a union 
between beings so opposite, Gould I marvel that my lady spent her 
days and nights in a ceaseless round of fashionable pleasures ? For her 
there could be no such word as home. 

I looked up presently from the letters, and saw Mi*. Blade staring 
at me with an astonished countenance, which I doubt not was warranted 
by my own scowling face. 

''Upon my honour, sir, I should have thought you had found 
a nest of scorpions in that box instead of a bundle of old letters," 
he said. 

" There are yiler things than scorpions, Mr. Blade, — the thoughts 
of a bad man. Do you know Mr. — nay, Sir Everard Lestrange ?" 

" I once had the pleasure to be of some service to him, sir, in a 
delicate transaction. My honour as a professional man forbids me to 
reveal — " 

'' 0, sir, I should be the last to question you upon the subject. 
Mr. Lestrange did me a most foul injury some seven years ago, and I 
mean to have redress. Beyond this point I have no interest in him. 
Where is he most easily to be met ?" 

** Humph ! It is some time since I have been employed by him; 
but there are certain distinguished characters upon whom a man of the 
world, and the father of a family like myself, feels it a duty to keep an 
eye. Since Sir Everard's return from St. Petersburg he has aban- 
doned the onerous paths of diplomacy, and has become solely a man of 
pleasure. His father's death gave him a handsome fortune ; for Sir 
Marcus, although himself a poor man, had inherited largely from his 
wife, who died suddenly, leaving him a very fine estate, which now 
belongs to Sir Everard. He is u member of White's, attends the 
debates and votes with the Ministry, but seldom or never speaks. He 
is said to play high, and is a hanger-on of the two patent theatres, 
where he may be seen paying his court to the younger and prettier of 
the actresses. This, sir, is what I am told of the gentleman. My 
own humble opportunities do not permit me to come in contact with 
him." 

" I thank you for your information, sir, so far as it goes. I find 
here the one paper which I especially require ; and now if you please 
to accept ten guineas as the price of the remainder, which you can ex- 
amine before parting with them, I am willing to take them." 

" Ten guineas is really so contemptible a sum, sir." 

" It is offered for a most contemptible commodity. If you will take 
the trouble to glance over those papers, you will perceive they are but 
the letters of a libertine written to his venal instrument. It is a cor- 
respondence between Don Juan and Sangarelle, Mn Blade." 
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'< These letters might fetch me more monej from Sir Eyerard Le- 
strange himself, sir." 

^' If yon think that, yon had best keep them." 

" Say fifty pounds, sir, and the letters are yours." 

The little comedy which we had performed in the morning was now 
repeated, and I finally consented to give twenty guineas for the re- 
maining contents of the case. Amongst the letters I had found two 
containing allusions to that yillanous plot of which I had been the 
yictim, — allusions which would hardly hare been clear to a stranger, 
but which must needs be sufficiently obvious to anyone familiar with 
preyious relations between myself and the writer. 

'* These shall justify me in the sight of Dorothea Lestrange,** I said 
to myself, " if I suryive an encounter with her husband." 
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LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 

BEma ESSAYS OlS THE BXTBEMELT LITTLE 

BY OEOBOB AUGUBTITB BALA 



VIIL Oh Littlb Donkbts. 

'^The Sjracnsans," in'ites good Master Stephen GosBon, ^'nsed vach a 
▼ariety of dishes in their hanquets, that when they were set, and their 
boards fnmished, they were many times in donbt which they shonld 
tonch first or taste last. And, in my opinion, the world giveth every 
writer so large a field to walk in, that before he set pen to his boo^ 
he shall find himself feasted in Syracasa, uncertain where to begin or 
where to end. This caused Pindarus to question with his Mnse, whether 
it were better with his art to decipher the life of the nymph Melia, or 
Cadmns' encounter with the dragon, or the wars of Hercules at the 
walls of Thebes, or Bacchus' cups, or Venus* ingling. He saw so many 
tnmingB laid open to his feet, that he knew not which way to bend his 
pace." I go with Master Stephen Oosson to the yery fullest extent of 
his argument — he was a clerical dramatist, who, haying had a good 
many of his plays damned, took to preaching sermons against the drama 
from the ** shrowds" of Paul's Cross, and to writing against poetry in 
" the School of Abuse" — but I confess, for all that, a burning desire to 
know what ^' Yenus' ingling" may be like. I have known the Paphian 
goddess do a good many things — she hails from Paphos, my Yenne- 
mosables, does she not? or is it from Cythera? — ^bnt I haye never yet 
seen her '* ingle." Comment ^ aefaiUon t 

Yes, Master Stephen is right, and a Syracusan banquet is set out 
for every man or woman who can wield a knife and fork, — or a pen. 
Never more so, perhaps, than in these present days ; for although a 
good deal of the French spoken in this country is after the school of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, and it has been said that all the proficient German 
scholars among Englishmen might be put into one omnibus, still, most 
tolerably educated men nowadays have some smattering kind of ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of " our lively neighbour 
the Gaul," or with those of our more solid cousin the Teuton. I have 
known undergraduates from the universities talk quite glibly about 
Madame Bovary and Le Alaride la Banseuae^ — exemplary French novels, 
of which no English translations have as yet, I believe, appeared, — and 
who have displayed a pleasing familiarity with the comedies of MM. 
Yictorien Sardou and Alexandre Dumas file. I fancy that Le Lukm 
wonld gravel them, and that they would have hard work to construe 
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one of BoBsnet's sermons, or to English a tirade from Zan-e, Still, if 
we bear in mind that, twenty years ago, the average young English- 
man's stock of French did not go beyond " Oarsong, donnez-moi le 
Oalignani's Messenger, et look sharp, hang you!*' it is in the highest 
degree satisfactory to find our Golden Youth, who would stare if you 
asked them if they had ever read the Alchemist or the Maids Tragedy, 
show themselves conversant with all the elegancies of a '^scrofalous 
French novel, printed on gray paper with blunt type." At all events, 
if a man cannot speak or read French and German himself, he has 
generally a wife or a sister who is versed in the modem languages — 
(poor creatures! they must speak half-a-dozen before they are worth 
fifty pounds a-year as governesses ; whereas Brother Tom — the dunder- 
head! — whose Greek would go into a half-quartern measure, and whose 
Euclid into a porte-monnaie, airs himself as a great classical scholar 
and mathematician, takes the Double-Dutch Degree backwards, and 
pops into five hundred a-year as head-master of a proprietary college, 
with the privilege of taking boarders) — and this wife or sister he can 
set to work translating, and providing him with literary fodder to browse 
upon. For what are wives and sisters made for, I should like to know, 
but to be bullied and made slaves of? Keep them at it, and don't 
spare the cowhide if they are slack to their work 1 Their sphere is 
Home ; let them stay at home and work, while you take a snug little 
dinner at the club, or sit down to pen smart epigrams against strong- 
minded women. There is a great deal too much nonsense and senti- 
ment going about concerning love, mercy, sympathy, and all that kind 
of rubbish. It is quite time for us to be practical, and to look at 
things for what they are worth; that is to sag, to consider how much we 
can get out of them. Do you think that if my grandmother is black, 
that I am to be deterred by any ridiculous considerations of consan- 
guinity from selling her in the open market ? Trot her out, and hand 
me over the dollars ! We have had a great deal too much hypocrisy 
lately. We want candour, frankness, and practical measures from prac- 
tical men. For instance, there was a noble creature of a juror the 
other day on a coroner's inquest, somewhere in the Isle of Dogs. A 
pauperised person — a woman — had had the indecency to die of starva- 
tion, or some hypocritical ailment of that sort. The verdict having 
been sat upon, there arose the question of burying her ; whereupon this 
noble creature of a juror suggested that she might be buried in an 
egg-box, or, better still, without any coflSn at all. For, as this fine 
spirit tersely and cogently put it, what was the use of people after they 
are dead? It so happens that paupers dying in the workhouse do 
serve some purpose of utility subsequent to their demise; for, accord- 
ing to the terms of that Dead-Body Bill which we mainly owe to a late 
Bishop of London, their remains may, if not claimed, be given over to 
the surgeons for dissection; but this woman in the Isle of Dogs, with 
the usual thoughtlessness of her class, had elected to die out of the 
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"house;" so clearly she was of no use to Science, or to anybody or 
anything else, and an egg-box was manifestly the very best sarcophagus 
for her. But I should like to know this juror; I should like to press 
his hand; I should like to press his throat; I should like to ask him to 
diuner, and give him something that would do him good. It is a false 
and sophistical age, and we do not often meet a thoroughly candid and 
unaffSected man. When we do, let us make much of him, in the Isle 
of Dogs or elsewhere. 

But, dear me ! it is a very long way from Millwall to Syracuse. 
We were saying, if you please, with the Reverend Mr. Stephen Gosson, 
that an author may suffer from an embarras de richesses in the way of 
subjects ; and I took the liberty to add, that there never existed such 
a plethora of topics as at the present time. If you will only make up 
your mind to knead bricks, you will find straw enow to furnish fifty kilns 
a day. There is no need for you to rack your brains to any irritating 
extent. All you have to do is to be tolerably nimble with your fingers, 
and to keep a sharp eye on the pocket-handkerchiefs which careless 
by-passers may permit to protrude from their pockets. Steal right 
and lefb ; there is no Central Criminal Court for the punishment of 
plagiarism. A publisher coolly pirated a work of mine once, and I 
bleated forth a meek complaint in a newspaper ; and then the pirate 
called on me to apologise, threatening to bring an action against me 
if I refused. Don't trouble yourself with wasting midnight oil in the 
composition of original works. Let other people use the oil, and be 
you a wiser virgin, and steal the fruit of the lamp. Steal, civilly if 
you can ; but steal. If the victim resists, knock him down, and jump 
upon him. The cat-o'-nine-tails laid on the backs of literary garrotters 
doesn't hurt much. If you are found out, and impudent plagiarism 
be brought home to you, put a bold face on the matter. Remind your 
critics that Shakespeare stole the plots of his comedies from Florio's 
novels; that Moli^re picked up his property wherever he found it; that 
the scheme of Milton's Paradise Lost is remarkably like Du Bartas' ffoly 
Week; that John Bunyan's PilgrinCs Progress is taken from the French 
— Bunyan didn't know French, but that doesn't matter ; that Le Sage 
patched up Oil Bias from half-a-dozen Spanish novels; that Scribe fed 
like a ghoul on Calderon and Lope de Yega ; that Washington Irving 
purloined his Oerman Studenfs Story from Hoffmann ; that Goldsmith's 
Madams Blaise is a translation from De la Monnoye ; and that Lord 
Lytton is indebted to a novel by Fr6d6ric Sonli^ for all the incidents 
in the Lady of Lyons. And then go on stealing ; nobody can harm 
you ; and the world doesn't remember after nine days. I am obliged 
to work very hard myself; and* I mean to feel Balzac's pocket next 
Monday, to fleece Sainte Beuve on Tuesday, to d^valise Fenimore Cooper 
on Wednesday, strip George Sand on Thursday, rifle Sterne on Friday, 
and on Saturday dine royally on the proceeds of the week's robberies. 
On Sunday I shall go to church, and be attentive to the Litany. 

VOL. VIII. T T 
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It 18 a grand time — un jour {talUgresse — for the literary profession 
On all sides I hear the clicking of scissors, and I sniff the pungent 
monldiness of the paste-pot. There is so much to write about, 
and moreover there is happily such an amazing quantity of matter 
extant written by other people, and of which you may avail yourself 
without any great chance of being found out. Only line my shelves 
with complete editions of Diderot — ^who ever read him through ?— of 
Voltaire — of whose prose works most persons are crassly ignorant — of 
Fontenelle and of Marmontel ; let me have Montaigne, and Burton's 
Anatomy^ and Sir Thomas Browne, and Tom Kadi, and Jeremy Taylor 
on my table, and I will undertake to go on stealing for years without 
so much as a definite charge of petty-larceny being brought home to 
me. If you are nervous of being tracked by authors whose wails may 
be tolerably well known even to a few — ^for it sometimes happens that 
the critic o^ the Saherday Review may have dipped into the book from 
which you have been stealing — ^hie you to the Beading-room of the 
British Museum; take down the volumes of the catalogue seriatim^ and 
look out the authors — the more voluminous the better — of whose works 
you have never heard. Give ihem a turn. Or perhaps yon dislike the 
labour of wading through complete books. Steal fragments, then. The 
back numbers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh should properly furnish 
you with any number of bran-new essays you may be called upon to 
write for the Contemporary or the Fortnightly. Perorations of old reviews 
will make admirable exordia for leaders in daily newspapers. If you 
write in the magazines, secure as many copies of the old " mags" as 
you can pick up, for twopence apiece, on the bookstalls. It will go 
hard but Tadt^ and the New Monthly^ and the earlier issues of Black- 
ioood and Fraaer^ will afford you comfortable board and lodging. If 
you are a contributor to the weekly periodicals, give your days and 
nights to the plunder of Addison. Bansack ihe Toiler and the Adven- 
turery the Livre dee Omi et un and the ffermiie de la Chauseie cPAntin. 
JSscperie erede^ Soierie. I know the thing can be made to pay. Be un- 
just, and fear not You are scarcely, as the gentleman in Shakespeare 
subtly puts it, a robber; — you are only a man who much does need. 
The only thing about which I feel it necessary to warn you is this : 
that if you are a comic writer, you had better not fall into the habit of 
stealing from the back numbers of Punchy for the gentlemen attached 
to that lively journal know all their old jokes by heart, and are much 
addicted to vamping-up in the year 1869 the facetdee they indited in 
the year 1845. 

I don't think I can do much towards revealing the secrets of the 
prison-house, and showing how the thing is done. Perhi^s you will liken 
me to a bird which bewrays its own nest. I beg to state that I am not 
a bird, and that I haven't got a nest. I am a Donkey. I am, brother. 
You should see my cars. You should hear the deep diapason of my in- 
tolerable teay. Bray I my father was Vicar of that place. I was always 
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partial to thistles, and if I could afford a vtlleggiatura, its site should be 
fixed on Hampstead-heath. That which led me to the outburst of can- 
did confession with which I have prefaced this article, was the thought 
of the enormous, nay I may almost say inexhaustible, fecundity of my 
theme. This " chapter of autobiography" once begun might go on 
for ever and ever. The word ' donkey' might serve as an abracadabra 
spell, and force the magician's slave to go on fetching pails of water 
in scBcula saeculorum. Who is not an ass ? Well, everybody who ii 
not either a mule or a horse. " Nescis^ mifil% qiumluld prudenUd regtm- 
tur komines;'' did not the Swedish chancellor write thus to his son — ^pre- 
sumably a donkey! Oxenstiem was not an ass. He must have been 
a horse of the Houyhnhnm race, and was therefore fit to govern the 
Yahoo man. 

But there are donkeys and donkeys, as you are aware; fools and 
fools. The Fool of Scripture, whom Solomon seems never tired of 
girding at^ is not, to my thinking, a Little Donkey. The so^all ass is 
a timid, shambling kind of a creature at worst. His asinity is nM>re 
of the negative than of the positive order. He sins less in consequence 
of what he is, than through what he is not. Now Solomon's fool is a 
tall, stubborn, stiff-necked blockhead ; an opinionated, intolerant^ dog- 
matic donkey. He is as the great borrico, the monstrous white jackass 
of Spain, to the humble costermonger's moke, which drags greens about 
Camden-town, and is fed mainly on broken gingerbeer-bottle& The 
big donkey reviews books; the little donkey writes books to be reviewed. 
Solomon's fool goes about denying in his heart the existence of a Cre- 
ator. He is ''perverse with his lips, and is a fool," to the end of the 
chapter. For his back there are stripes, and for his feet the correction 
of the stocks. Let him be answered according to his folly. He is a 
violent and aggressive donkey often; reason with him, therefore, with 
a club or the butt-end of a poker ; and when he wags his great lolling 
tongue foolishly, give his bridle a wrendi, and make his jaw feel the 
cnrb. He never had any disease that a good thrashing wouldn't cure. 
A big fool is a more intolerable nuisance than the biggest of villauos ; 
for it is the villain's interest sometimes to be harmless : whereas the 
large donkey, from sheer want of sense, is dkoays in mischief. He will 
bit people he has never seen before in his life ; thrust women off the 
pavement, or plaster their clothes with filth, in the mere wantonness of 
brutal spite; tear up the fittings of the railway-carriage in which he la 
travelling, and fling them out upon the line ; pnff the fumes of his 
penny cigar in ladies' faces ; scratch his name with a diamond ring on 
the .coffee-room windows at Greenwich ; wrench-off knockers, and un- 
screw door-plates ; swagger into Mahometan mosques at Cairo on his 
way to Egypt, and throw his walking-stick at the ostrich-eggs sua- 
pended from the roof; scramble hot halfpence from the windows of the 
Spread Eagle at Epsom; assault the police; throw rotten eggs and 
baga of flonr at people returning from the Derby ; bonnet the waiters 
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at the Alhambra ; get up a riot in a country theatre ; help to half- 
murder a poor shrinking " welcher" on a race-course ; and imitate the 
crowing of cocks and the lowing of kine, if, as sometimes happens, he 
contrives to get elected a member of the House of Commons. Often 
the big donkey is a Whitechapel rough, and occasionally he is a " heavy 
swell," wearing the jack-boots and buckskins of the Household cavalry. 
He has been, in different ages and in different countries, a Bravo, a 
RuffianOy Sparafacile, Saltabadil, Captain Bobadil, " Black Will with a 
cudgel," a Mohock, a blood, a buck. At present he may be " no end of 
a count," or a member of the " Rollicking Rams," or a ticket-of-leave 
man ; but he has always been a thundering fool, and always will be. 

There may be one species of Little Donkey, perhaps, who would like 
to be a '' Rollicking Ram" if he could, but who lacks the requisite 
stamina to assume such a part. There are Muscular Heathens as well 
as Muscular Christians. A " Rollicking Ram" should be strong. If 
" muzzling the bobbies is his game," the development of his flexors 
and extensors should be on a scale to warrant him encountering the 
members of the metropolitan police-force in single combat. But a 
medium-sized butcher-boy would be more than a match for the average 
of Little Donkeys. The animal is not only diminutive, but feeble. 
Now Gulliver's Lilliputians, microscopic as was their stature, were 
many of them valiant men of war; and I imagine that I have already re- 
marked in these essays that Little Men — ^like Little Women — are often 
the bravest of the brave. With five smooth stones out of the brook 
and a sliog, did not little David knock huge Captain Goliath of Gath, 
whose height was six cubits and a span, all to pieces? The Little 
Donkey would much like to perform these feats of arms, only he can't. 
Exiguity of fibre in his deltoid and his biceps forbid him to "muzzle 
the bobbies." He is delicate at the chest. He is weak at the knees. 
Premature dissipation has impaired the poor little man's constitu- 
tion ; incessant smoking has played the deuce with his nerves ; and it is 
quite painful to hear his short, dry, husky cough, and mark the hectic 
spot on his cheek. The Little Donkey is obliged to wear a hareskin 
over his pectorals, and swaddle himself in flannel all through the winter. 

By this time you have discovered, no doubt, that the Little Donkey 
I am particularising, and who is only one among about ten thousand 
varieties of horriquitos whom I could fabulate had I time, and had yoa 
patience, is the small nuisance on whom society has bestowed the gene- 
ric title of " cad." But I prefer to call him a Little Donkey, for the 
reason that I think the term ''cad" has been in these latter days 
almost as grossly misapplied as the congenital term of " snob." Many 
wise philological pates have been puzzled over the etymology of" snob," 
which, to my mind, is clearly derivable from the Italian snobik, ' un- 
noble' — base and vile. In that marvellous analysis of human weak- 
nesses, however, called The Book of Srwhs, the late Mr. Thackeray 
seemed to arrive at the conclusion that the great majority of mankind 
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must be included in the snobbiBh category. He found snobs among 
brave officers in the army, learned college dons, members of Pall-MaU 
clubs ; numbers of gentlemen, in fact, because they happened to be 
vain, or frivolous, or weak-minded, were classed by the illustrious 
satirist as snobs ; whereas I take it that frivolity and vanity and im- 
becility are qualities quit« compatible with an entire absence of snob- 
bery. So, following in the footsteps of the Mighty Master, did Mr. 
James Hannay, in a remarkable series of papers in the Imperial Review, 
stigmatise almost every section in the community as being more or less 
of the " cad" genus. When I was young, the " cad" was a " rough." 
An impudent, slangy omnibus conductor was called a " cad." Before I 
was born, the sedan-chair men and ticket-porters in Edinburgh were 
known as " caders" or " cadies" or " cads." By the term " cad," in fine, 
was generally understood great bodily strength, combined with that 
rudeness and insolence which strength unmodified by education is apt 
to beget. The midshipmen of the Mediterranean squadron, as Mr. 
Hannay should know full well, were accustomed to call the Maltese 
boatmen and the cut-throat hangers-on of Nix Mangiare stairs " cads." 
But the present acceptation of " cad" is of a snob of lower degree, — a 
ridiculously vulgar impostor, who strives to appear that which he is not ; 
who grotesquely apes the manners of his betters, but who betrays the 
innate lowness of his origin and the squalor of his intellectual training 
by every step he takes, and by every word he utters. You may depend 
npon it, that among the Philistine host there were such contemptible 
Little Donkeys, erroneously dubbed " cads." Goliath was a Philistine 
after Mr. Mathew Arnold's own heart ; a burly, blustering, swaggering 
monster, with his brass pot on his head and his coat-of-mail, his greaves 
of brass upon his legs and his target of brass between his shoulders, 
with the staff of his spear like a weaver's beam, and his spear-head that 
weighed six hundred shekels of iron. He was a bully, if you will, and 
a boaster, but he could fight ; he was the heaviest of *' swells." How 
many hundreds of puny creatures were there, I wonder, in the Philis- 
tine camp who looked up to this huge, swashbuckling giant with awe 
and admiration — who tried to imitate the hoarse, gruff tones in which 
he defied the men of Israel, staggering along with spears too heavy 
for them, and with brazeli helmets which gave them the headache, — 
who wore greaves a la Ooliath on their spindle-shanks, and targets of 
brass between their shoulder-blades. 

The " one-horse" Philistine of old, the Little Donkey of the present 
day, was christened about twenty- three years ago by the late Albert 
Smith '' the Gent." How many of the existing generations of readers, 
I wonder, have ever perused that diverting little shilling book, published 
by poor David Bogue, and which was illustrated by Hine and Henning, 
The Natural History of the Gent, sold by tens of thousands ? If the 
author did not make much money by his opuscule, the profits of the pub- 
lisher, at least, must have been immense. Albert Smith showed us the 
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" gent" in his habit as he lived. About 1846-7 this animal was accus- 
tomed to wear a yery shiny hat, somewhat low in the crown, with a 
rery narrow brim. The hat was stuck artfully on one side of his head. 
His upper garment in winter was a paletdt of some amazingly rough 
and flufly material, and of light colour, which gave him very much 
the appearance of a Skye-terrier. His collar was of the " stand-up" 
order — ^not the " dog" or " all-round" collar, that came in with the 
" Noah's-ark" coat, in the first year of the Crimean war, but a stiff and 
curt collar with spiky ends, which just met the tips of his " aggravators" 
or lore-locks. He wore his hair long and richly greased. The poor 
little fellow would have dearly bked to wear either a moustache or a 
beard, or both; but he dared not. Sumptuary laws as to shaving did 
really exist a generation since. Commercial employers had a horror of 
hairy faces ; and as the " gent" was generally either a clerk or a counter- 
jumper, it was as much as his situation was worth to leave his upper 
lip or chin unshorn. He " took it out" in whisker, however, when his 
whiskers would grow; and when he patronised Laurent's Casino or a 
Yauxhall masquerade he bought a sham moustache at Mr. Nathan's, 
and gummed it securely on his face. The shirt-fronts of the " gent," 
when he was prosperous, were particoloured, or were decorated with 
vividly-illuminated effigies of bull-dog's heads, skulls, ballet-girls, or 
ships in full sail. The " gent" of humbler means wore a " dickey." 
His cravat was either a tie of very "loud" colours and with very long 
^ds, or a satin stock, in which were stuck two breast-pins attached 
together by a chain, and surmounted by monstrous bulbs of coloured 
glass. Electro-gilding was, comparatively speaking, in its infancy in 
'46-47, and the " gent" was thus debarred from indulging to any great 
extent in imitation watchguards and sham lockets. There was a stuff, 
however, called "Mosaic" jewelry which he sometimes patronised; but 
a shower of rain was sufficient to rob it of its auriferous sheen, and 
resolve it into its primitive baseness of brass. The " gent" was not 
much given to smoking in the streets by daylight. His employers had 
an ugly habit of classing cigar-smokers with moustache-wearers, and 
both with billiard-markers, cavalry-officers, fiddlers, circus-riders, artists, 
and other disreputable characters. The "gent" who smoked a cigar in 
the street before the shades of evening had fallen was in danger of the 
" sack." His consumption, however, of penny " pickwicks," three-half- 
penny " cubas," and twopenny " gems," so soon as the gas was lit, was 
prodigious. 

The Strand in those days abounded with tobacconists' shops, and 
in many of these magasins there was a pretty girl behind the counter. 
Peep into one of these establishments between nine o'clock and mid- 
night, and you were tolerably certain to see the Gents — " by one, by 
two, by three" — sitting on the chest which was supposed to contain 
prime havannas just out of bond, but which frequently contained only 
the useful but humble hearth-broom and dust-pan. Over this chest 
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the "gent" would swing hifi short legs, which were usually cased in 
trousers of a staring check or with an alarming stripe. He called the 
pretty girl behind the counter " Loo," and she repeatedly enjoined him 
to "get along with his imperence." Then he would go up-stairs and 
lose his little sixpences at pool, and call the marker " Fred." Then he 
would repair to the public-house round the comer, and toss his com- 
rades for half-and-half, and sup on Abernethy-biscuit and cheese. He 
would " chaff" the barmaid, and call her " Liz." Take him for all 
in all, I don't think the " gent" of three-and-twenty years ago was 
quite so pretentious a thing as the Little Donkey of to-day. He was 
not ashamed to wear bluchers; very often he dispensed altogether with 
gloves, — ^when he did wear them, they were usually of the warm but 
unostentatious kind known as " Berlin ;" on high days and holidays 
he might disport himself in a " shilling's worth of dog;" and if he went 
to a BCHT^e at Mr. Frampton's Dancing Academy, he would occasionally 
go so far as an eighteenpenny pair of white kids. From these he would 
haye his money's worth, however; for he would continue to wear the 
white kids until they were as black as the portico of St. Paul's. 

This was the " Qent" as Albert Smith saw him. On the whole, I 
think that he was to be preferred, on the score of manliness, to the 
Little Donkey of our own day. He was not ashamed to dine at a 
slap-bang shop for elevenpence — sixpenny plate of meat, vegetables 
a penny, pint of beer twopence, bread a penny, waiter a penny. On 
evenings when he felt inclined to be steady, or ofbener when his funds 
were low, he was not above partaking of " coffee and a slice" at some 
modest coffee-shop in Camden Town or Pentonville, and passing an 
hour or two in the study of some dog's-eared novel in the library of 
the establishment. When he could not afford to smoke penny " pick- 
wicks" or " cubas" or " gems," he was perfectly contented with a long 
clay-pipe and a screw of "returns." These humble enjoyments would 
fail to satisfy the Little Donkey of 1869. 
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By some accounts, Thesens met with his death through missing his 
step on the highest cliffs in Scyros, and thence tumbling down head- 
long — the consequence of taking a walk after dark, as his practice was. 
Serve him right, will be the verdict of those to whom every species of 
noctambulism, civic or rural, appears a thing unnatural and baneful, 
and who would apply to every night-walker, on system, Seneca's re- 
proach of baseness, Turpis est — on the score of perverting the proper 
uses of day and night — qui officia lucis noctisque pervertiL We have 
holy writ for it, that if a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world ; but if a man walk in the 
night, he stumbleth, because there is no light in him. 

Nevertheless the taste, not to call it instinct, for noctambulism is 
in some people so strong as to be practically irresistible. It may be a 
morbid preference, after the manner exemplified in Elsie Venner — that 
curious physiological study of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's — who at that 
period of the year when, on account of rattlesnakes, the Rockland peo- 
ple were most cautious of wandering in the leafier coverts which skirted 
the base of the mountain, and the farmers never ventured among the 
bushes except in thick long boots — preferred this particular period 
for her copsewood rambles; for she "was never so much given to 
roaming over the mountain as at this season ; and as she had grown 
more absolute and uncontrollable, she was as like to take the night as 
the day for her rambles." Or it may be an ill-conditioned habit, after 
the sort ascribed by Samuel Butler to the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
secretary some affirm him to have been, and whom he makes out to 
have been turpis^ turpissimus, for Seneca's own reason, and in Seneca's 
own sense. For the author of Hudibras taxes " a Duke of Bucks" with 
damming up all those lights that nature made in the noblest prospects 
of the world, and opening other little blind loopholes backwards, by 
turning day into night, and night into day ; with rising, eating, and 
going to bed by the Julian account, long after all others that go by 
the new style ; and with keeping the same hours with owls and the 
antipodes. " He does not dwell in his house, but haunt it, like an 
evil spirit that walks all night to disturb the family, and never appears 
by day. He lives perpetually benighted ... He is as inconstant as 
the moon, which he lives under . . . With St. Paul, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, he dies daily, and only lives in the night." Although noc- 
tambulism may be something decidedly abnormal, those who defend 
or practise it, or both, need not be such morbid excrescences from 
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nature as a Bemi-snakiBh damBel, whose blood is tainted with a fatal 
Tenom, or as a profligate peer damned by more poets than one to ever- 
lasting fame. The lover, in Thomson, is harmless enongh, thongh 
perhaps a thought " spoony," in his night-wandering habits ; for it is 
this ideal, and rather highly idealised, yonng gentleman's practice not 
to qnit his retirement 

"tm the Moon 
Peeps through the chambera of the fleecy East, 
Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 
Leads on the gentle Hours ; then forth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling languish of her beam, 
With softened soul, and woos the bird of eve 
To mingle woes with his ; or, while the world 
And all the sons of care lie hushed in sleep. 
Associates with the midnight shadows drear.'* 

George Fox used to perplex the rustics, not more by his taste for 
sitting in a hollow tree all day, than by that for walking the fields by 
night, like a man possessed. The Man of the Hill, as he is called in 
Fielding's chief work, frightens the country people by his habit of 
walking by night. Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, whom " the country 
people called the Ghost, was known by the slouch in his gait, and the 
length of his stride . . . Yet for all he used to walk o' nights," quoth 
the curate, " he was as gentle as a lamb at times, for I have seen him 
playing at tee-totum with the children, on the great stone at the door 
of our churchyard." Byron is the original of that young hero of Mr. 
Disraeli's who avows to Venetia his preference for night exercise : 
•* Everything is so still, and then you hear the owls. I cannot make 
out why it is, but nothing gives me more pleasure than to get up 
when everybody is asleep. It seems as if one were the only living 
person in the world." It is the practice of U phre Aubry, in Chateau- 
briand's Indian romance, to rise from his couch at midnight, and 
wander on the mountains, in meditation and prayer. Even during the 
winter he keeps up this habit — ^loving to see the forest-trees wave their 
now leafless branches, and to watch the clouds fleeting athwart the 
sky, and to listen to the winds and the waterfalls amid that else un- 
broken silence. The poet of the Bighw Papers^ dating from the same 
Transatlantic shores, has put on record in characteristic style his esti« 
mate of the advantages and attractions of noctambulism : 

" I love to start out arter night's begun, 
An' all the chores about the farm are done. 
The critters milked an* foddered, gates shet fast, 
Tools cleaned against to-morrer, supper past. 
An' Nancy damin' by her ker'sene lamp, — 
I love, I say, to start upon a tramp, 
To shake the kinkles out o' back and legs." 

After explaining his preference for certain spots, such as Concord-road 
and Concord-bridge^ Esquire Biglow goes on to report that — 
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*^ They're 'most too for away, take too much time 
To visit ofteDy ef it ain't in rhyme ; 
But there's a walk that's hendier a sight, 
And suits me fuat-rate of a winter's night, — 
I mean the round whale*s-back o' Prospect-hill. 
I love to loiter there while night grows still, 
An' in the twinklin' villages about ; 
Fust here, then there^ the well-saved light goes out, 
And nary sound but wateh-dogs' false alarms, 
Or muffled coek-crows from the drowsy farms, 
Where some wise rooster (men act jest thet way) 
Stands io't thet moon-iise is the break o' day. 

* 4> * * 

I love to muse there till it kind o' seems 
Ez ef the world went eddyin' off in dreams. 
The north-west wind that twitches at my baird 
Blows out o' sturdier days not easy scared, 
An' the same moon thet this December shines 
Starts out the booths an' tents o* Putnam's linee ; 
.... An' 'twixt the silences, now fur, now nigh, 
Bings the sharp challenge, hums the low reply." 

^ Percival Tracey, in the Caxtoniana^ iuBiBta upon it that we do 
not Bofficientlj cultivate the friendfihip of Night, bat separate her by 
too sharp a line from the Day. Bo it is his wont, aa a practical philo- 
Bopher, to ride out often in summer, and even in winter often to ramble 
forth, when his guests have been for hours in their beds. He thus 
takes into his day impartially all the twenty-four hours (in efTect 
ignoring the Scripture query, Are there not twelve hours in the day ? — 
a query that immediately precedes the assurance of that man's stum- 
bling who walks after dark). " There are trains of thought set in 
motion by the sight of the stars, which are dormant in the glare of the 
sun. And without such thoughts, man's thinking is incomplete." Mr. 
Pisistratus Gaxton concedes the charm of nighty and owns to having 
often felt the truth Sir Percival has thus expressed; more especially, 
perhaps, to have felt it when travelling alone in his younger days, and 
in softer climates than ours. But there comes a time — ^and " Sisty/' 
habemtu confiteniem, is at the time of this utterance verging on sixty — 
when one is compelled to admit that there is such a thing as rheu- 
matism, and that even bronchitis is not altogether a myth. "Ail 
mortals, my dear Traoey, are not blessed with your enviable health, 
and there is a proverb which warns us against turning night into day.'' 
Sir Percival, in reply, suspects that the proverb applies the most to 
those who shut out the night; and argues that the unhealthful time to 
be out is just before and just after sunset — precisely the time which 
the fashionable part of our population seem to prefer for exercise. 
Personally he has never found out-door noctambnlism injurious, elderly 
though he be. " My gamekeper," too, " tells me he is never so well as 
that part of the year when he is out half the night at watch over his 
preserves." As this whim of Sir Percival's about night exercise is 
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captiyating and plansible, Mr« Caxton deems it due to the health of 
his readers, to warn them, in a foot-note, against acting upon it with- 
out the sanction of their medical advisers. In a later page of the essay 
on Motive Power, when the two interlocutors have parted for the night, 
our author, regaining his own room, opens his window, and looks forth 
on the moonlit garden. A few minutes later, '* a shadow, moving 
slow," he writes, *' passed over the silvered ground, and, descending the 
terrace stairs, vanished among the breathless shrubs and slumbering 
flowers. I recognised the man who loved to make night his com- 
panion." 

With regard to the sanitary aspect of the question, the Original Mr. 
Walker sided with the French, " who observe rules respecting health 
more strictly than we do," in professing a decided mistrust of sunset, 
on account of the vapour which usually rises about that time, and 
which they call le serem; and he adds, from his own experience, 
*' Though I think the fresh morning air is the most invigorating in 
its effects, there is no period when I have felt actually so much alacrity 
and energy as when taking exercise, either on foot or horseback, at the 
dead of night, provided the night is clear and dry, and most especially 
during a fine frost." The body and mind seemed to him to be more 
in unison under such circumstances — to be more harmoniously m 
rapport^ to pull better together than at any other time. 

When the young pastor, in the Chfonicles of Carlingfordj meets his 
strange acquaintance, Mrs. Hilyard, in the country street at night — 
the two approaching each other just as if they had arranged a meeting 
at eleven o'clock of that wet January night, in the gleaming, deserted 
thoroughfare, — his remark that the meeting seems scarcely to be acci- 
dental, is met by the assurance that he is talking romance and non- 
sense, quite inconceivable in a man just come from the society of 
deacons : " We have met, my dear Mr. Yincent, because, after re£resh- 
ing my mind with your lecture, I thought of refreshing my body by a 
walk this fresh night. One saves candles, you know, when one does 
one's exercise at night ; whereas walking by day wastes everything — 
time, tissue, daylight, invaluable treasures ; the only light that hurts 
nobody's eyes, and costs nobody mon^, is the light of day." 

For many years of his life, night-walking was a frequent practice 
of Professor Wilson's, whether among the English lakes or deep in the 
Highland glens. On his way for a midnight ramble in solitude — ^for 
his daughter and biographer tells us that in spite of his generally even 
flk)w of good spirits, and bis lively enjoyment of social pleasures, it 
seemed as if in his inmost heart he craved some influence more sooth- 
ing and elevating than even the most congenial ccxnpanionship could 
afford — he would often call on a friend, and with him converse for 
a while, " before taking his solitary way to the mountains, within the 
deep shadows of which he would wander for hours, engaged in what he 
appropriately caUs MiBNiaHT adoratiok. 
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** Beneath the fall -orbed moon, that bathed in light 
The mellowed verdure of Helvellj-n's steep, 
My spirit teeming with creations bright, 

I walked like one who wanders in his sleep." 

When, in 1815, he brought his winsome wife to Kinnaird for a High- 
land tour together afoot, we Rnd from a letter of the lady at whose 
house they stopped, that he took to noctambulism at once. " They 
arrived here late last night," she writes. "The following day and 
greater part of the night he passed rambling among our glens alone." 

It is amusing to hear of him, on one of his midwinter sallies from 
Elleray, through deep snow, arriving at Mr. de Quincey*s cottage at 
Grasmere at half-past one in the morning. The Opium-eater was not 
in bed, nor was he at home. He was at the Nab ; and when he re- 
turned about three o*clock, he found his stalwart visitor in possession 
of his bed, and fast asleep. It had been a marvel worth record, if the 
owner of that bed had been found asleep in it at that hour. Hospitality 
apart — and he was the most hospitable of men — Thomas de Quincey 
was not the man to dispute possession of a bed at that time of night. 

Swifb would seem to have been addicted to night-walking, but 
rather in town than country. In his later correspondence we meet 
once and again with expressions of regret at his no longer being able 
to indulge that preference. *^ 1 must do the best I can," he writes to 
Dr. 8heridan in 1733, "but shall never more be a night-walker." And 
two years later we find him telling another correspondent, after detail- 
ing points of ill-health, and how he deals with them, " I ride a dozen 
miles as often as I can, and always walk the streets, except in the 
night, which my head will not suffer me to do" now. 

The nociambuley we are cautioned, must be carefully distinguished 
from the noctivague — the latter being a person who, in London slang, 
is said to have 'Hhe key of the street;" in other words, one who does 
not go home because he has no home to go to, and no money to hire 
one with. Accordingly we learn that the noctivague's highest idea of 
human happiness is to have a room where he can turn-in at nine, and 
sleep till the next morning; and if he succeed in getting possession of 
one, he is said to become in general remarkably regular in his habits 
and hours. Whereas the noctambule is characterised by a reluctance 
to go to bed at the time which mankind in the bulk consider proper 
for that purpose. To him, going to bed at night is a mere conven- 
tionality; he sees no necessary connection between night and sleep- 
sleep being simply intended to repair the wear and tear caused by 
bodily and mental activity, while night happens to be his period of 
activity. '^ L'atmosph^re ext^rieure de la nuit parait plus en harmonie 
avec ses goil^ts, son intelligence, ses sens m^me." So writes a French 
essayist, who has made le noctambule his special study in Paris by gas- 
light. And, as one of M. Lemer's English reviewers has observed, 
some noctambulists have pushed this principle so far, that during the 
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winter months they never see daylight nnless when the dawn overtakes 
them on their way home. Respectability, he goes on to say, may 
denounce this taste, but cannot condemn it as utterly irrational ; it 
being undeniable that noctambulism has charms and enjoyments of 
a high order. Who, for instance, but the noctambulist has ever 
thoroughly and honestly enjoyed a sunrise? " Sunrise finds him [un- 
like the ill-conditioned early riser, who has to get up on purpose] in 
the full possession of all his faculties — ^no remnant of a hastily-snatched 
sleep lies heavy on his eyelids, like an ill-digested morsel. It steals 
upon him gently, courting but not demanding his admiration, and he 
sinks to rest with a mind filled with impressions of beauty which crys- 
tallise into golden dreams.'' Furthermore this apologist for noctam- 
bulism maintains that none but the night-walker is competent to give 
an opinion of any value on the architecture of a great city; that no one, 
for example, can be said to have seen St. Paul's until he has seen it 
through the smokeless air of the early summer morning, when all its 
lines come out clear and sharp, and the cross above glitters in the first 
rays of the rising sun. 

'* On the Bialto every night at twelve 
I take my evening's walk of meditation," 

says Pierre, in Venice Preserved. And though the habit may seem in 
keeping with Pierre's character as a conspirator, it will not tell against 
him with the candid and the contemplative. 

In one of Lord Jeffrey's gushing letters to Mr. Dickens, a para- 
graph begins with this note of admiration : " How funny that besoin 
of yours for midnight rambling in city streets, and how curious that 
Macaulay should have the same taste or fancy ! If I thought there 
was any such inspiration as yours to be caught by the practice, I should 
ezpofte my poor irritable trachea, I think, to a nocturnal pilgrimage 
without scruple. But I fear I should have my venture for my pains." 
This was written in 1847; and presumably it is in reference to that 
period that Mr. Dickens describes, in the Uncommercial Traveller, his 
having suffered " some years ago" from a temporary inability to sleep, 
which caused him to walk about the streets all night for a series of 
several nights. This disorder, the result of "a distressing impression," 
might, he says, have taken a long time to conquer, if it had been faintly 
experimented on in bed; but it was soon defeated by the brisk treat- 
ment of getting up directly after lying down, and going out and coming 
home tired at sunrise. And in the course of these nights he professes 
to have finished his education in a fair amateur experience of houseless- 
ness. His principal object being to get through the night, the pursuit 
of it, as he says, brought him into sympathetic relations with people 
who have no other object every night in the year. Besides the chapter 
expressly devoted to the subject of Night-walks, his various stories 
abound in incidental glimpses of the great city on its night-side, or 
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after dark. Mr. de Qaincej delighted in night-ramblings through the 
streets of London before they began to empty of their wayfarers ; and 
some of these ramblings led the Opium-eater to great distances — "for 
an opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion of time" — and occa- 
sionally in his attempts to steer homewards, as he phrases it, upon 
nautical principles, by fixing his eye on the pole-star, and seeking am- 
bitiously for a north-west passage, instead of circumnavigating all the 
capes and headlands he had doubled in his outward voyage, he " came 
suddenly upon such knotty problems of alleys, alleys without sound- 
ings, such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx's riddles of streets 
without obvious outlets or thoroughfiares, as must baflle the audacity 
of porters, and confound the intellects of hackney-coachmen." But 
the pleasure thifi " nicht-wanderin' man," as the Ettrick Shepherd calls 
him, took in the London streets by night was apparently identical with 
that BO heartily and almost passionately avowed by Charles Lamb. 

The author oi Paris au gaz^ already referred to, invites us to follow 
him in tracking the erratic life of a company of noctambulists — men 
who turn day into night and vice versUy sleeping till half-past four in 
the afternoon, and then starting for peregrinations which they prolong 
through the night — ^not, he assures us, with any design of malice pre- 
pense, of murdering or housebreaking, but merely for the pleasure of 
walking about in the company of cats, police-patrols, and chiffonniers. 
The eocentric Dr. Gourdy is especially commemorated in this capacity 
by M. Julien Lemer ; but perhaps the most noteworthy of these twd- 
cmbules is the poet 66rard de Nerval, hailed by British critics as the 
author of so many delightM tales^ and a distinguished contributor to 
the Bevm des Deux Monies^ who ^* at last was found, after a night of 
noctambulism, hanging at dawn firom a lamp-post at a street-corner." 
Ed^ar Allan Poe professes, as a tale-teller extraordinary, to have taken 
to noctambulism in Paris, with one Auguste Dupin, whose freak of 
&ncy it was to be enamoured of the night for her own sake, a btearrerie 
into which his companicm quietly fell, giving himself up, indeed, to all 
the wild whims of ce cher Augmie with a perfect abandon. "The sable 
divinity would not herself dwell with us always ; but we could counter- 
feit her presence." And this they effected by a process reminding 
us of Butler's charge against the Duke of Bucks, of damming up the 
lights of nature and opening other little blind loopholes, turning day 
into night and night into day. For at the first dawn of morning they 
closed all the massive shutters of the old building they occupied, and 
lighted a couple of tapers, which threw out only the ghastliest and 
feeblest of rays. " By the aid of these we then busied our souls in 
dreams — reading, writing, or conversing, until warned by the clock 
of the advent of true darkness." Then they sallied forth into the 
streets, arm-in-arm, continuing the topics of the day, or roaming far 
and wide, generally until a very early hour ; seeking amid the wild lights 
and shadows of the populous city that infinity of maital excitement 
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which quiet obserration can aJQTord. Morbid as the practice may 
have been, at any rate it is not morbid in the same degree or kind 
eyen as Sydney Carton's night-wanderings round and about the house 
of Dr. Manette. "Many a night he vaguely and unhappily wandered 
there when wine had brought no transitory gladness to him ; many a 
dreary daybreak revealed his solitary figure lingering there, and still 
lingering there when the first beams of the sun brought into strong 
relief removed beauties of architecture in spires of churches and lofty 
buildings, as perhaps the quiet time brought some sense of better 
things, else forgotten and unattainable, into his mind. Of late, the 
neglected bed in the Temple-court had known him more scantily than 
ever; and often when he had thrown himself upon it no longer than a 
few minutes, he had got up again and haunted that neighbourhood." 
Kate Coventry declares that she does like perambulating London streets 
by gas-light; of course with a gentleman to take care of her (honest 
John being (he gentleman) — it is so much pleasanter than being stewed 
up in a brougham ; and if it is delightful even in winter, how much 
more so in the hot summer nights of the season I " Your spirits rise 
and your nerves brace themselves as you inhale the midnight air, with 
all its smoky particles pure by comparison with that which has just 
been poisoning you in a crowded drawing-room." When the Country 
Parson of the Recreations became a City one, and still continued them, 
it was his avowed practice to think out some of his essays " in solitary 
half-hour wriks, on quiet winter evenings, in a certain broad gas-lit 
street remarkable for that absence of passers-by which is charac- 
teristic of many of the streets of this beautiful city" (Edinburgh). 
Different indeed is the spirit of such noctambulism firom that intimated 
by Shakespeare's Faulconbridge, when he says, 

<' Who dares not stir by day must walk by night." 

And those who so walk by night, in their own despite, may be too 
generally referred to the disreputable category sumnuudsed by Mr. Bar- 
ham in one of his Ingoldsby Legends : 

" In the dead of the night, though with laboiur oppiwt^ 
Some mortals disdain the * oabn blessings of rest ;' 
Tour cracksman, for instance, thinks night-time the best 
To break open a door, or the lid of a chest ; 
And the gipsy who close round your premises prowls 
To ransack your hen-roost and steal all your fowls, 
Always sneaks out at night with the bats and the owls, 
So do witches and warlocks, ghosts, goblins, find ghouls ; 
To say nothing at all of those troublesome * swells,' 
Who come from the playhouses, * flashkens,* and * hells,' 
To pull-off people's knockers, and ring people's bells." 

FEANOIS JACOX. 
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THE VOICE OF GKLEF 



BUGGED, toilsome path of thoniB and briers. 

Of weary, bleeding feet — 
Peopled with shadows of nnreaped desires, 

And pleasures incomplete ! 
Land of unchanging sorrow for the dead, 

And bitterness of life, 
Where noble lives by cruel hands are shed, 

To win the field of strife ; 
Where Pain eternal, like the Alpine snows, 

Crowned above men and kings, « 
Broods dark as night, and from her bosom throws 

Her arrows and her stings ! 

Shall the sweet breath of Summer sweep the earth. 

And make it smile with flowers, 
Yet leave to man the pestilential dearth 

Of ever-withering powers ? 
Behold how Sorrow, wandering through the world, 

Weeps passionate tears of blood. 
And Charity upon the stones is hurled. 

Crying aloud for goodl 
The voice of grief pierces the Silent Land, 

Where victory is won — 
Is there no haven past Time's dangerous strand, 

No joy beyond the sun ? 

GEORGE SMITH. 
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▲UTHOB OF »' PAUL M^SIB," "THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS," ETC. 



Chapter XIX. Swearing eternal Friendship. 

BITTERLY and severely did I echo next morning the opinion of 
my friend the critic. What a confounded fool I had made of 
myself! was the first thought present to my mind. How sJw must 
have despised me ! How steadily I had been sinking of late ! This 
proof, the most grotesque and ridiculous humiliation I had ever been 
put to, was perhaps not the sharpest proof of a lowered nature which 
pricked my conscience. 

For I had yet a conscience and a sense of honour. I haye read 
somewhere a story of a prince to whom a loving fairy gave a magical 
ring, which was to be his guide and guard through life. Whenever he 
did wrong, the ring was to prick his finger — sharply, in proportion to 
the magnitude of his fault. He erred and erred; was pricked and 
pricked. At last he could not stand the thing any longer ; and so he 
angrily plucked the ring off his finger and flung it away. For a while 
he was perfectly happy, and could do as he liked unpricked of con- 
science. But of course I need not say that he went to the bad utterly — 
unless, perhaps, the fairy came in and somehow redeemed him in the 
end. Now I had not t]u*own away my ring, and I felt its sharp pres- 
sure very keenly even if I had not conscience and spirit enough to do 
right and thus avoid its censure. 

Two things, at all events, I must do. I must make a humble 
apology to Christina, and another to Hr. Levison, the critic. The 
latter gave me no troubling thought ; I knew he would receive it like 
a gentleman, and, indeed, that he was not likely in any case to feel 
much about the matter. But to meet Madame Reichstein and talk of 
my shame to her was something quite different — something I dreaded* 
Perhaps I dreaded it none the less because I saw how altered were our 

TOL, nil. u 
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relations now ; and I expected from her none of that tender, forgiving 
interest with which women who care for ns as lovers, or brothers, or 
friends, are only tbo happj to anticipate our penitence and cover onr 
humiliation. 

It had to be done, however ; and with an aching head and dogged 
heart I set about doing it. I lived now, since the Ljndons had left 
London, in the same house with Edward Lamb^t. We had taken 
lodgings together in Brompton ; and though our hours and ways dif- 
fered so much that I sometimes did not meet him for whole days toge- 
ther, we were still friendly as ever, with only one or two subjects on 
which we suspended, rather than withheld, reciprocal confidence. All 
this I shall presently come to ; for the moment I pass it by. 

This particular morning I was glad not to see him ; I did not want 
to talk to anybody. I dressed myself as carefully and well as I could; 
but it seemed, as I nervously and often scrutinised my appearance, that 
I could not get a certain dissipated and rowdy look out of my eyes and 
hair. All that tubbing, and sponging, and brushes, and pomade, and 
perfumery could do was done energetically; but I still thought the 
rowdy look remained, like the blood-spots on Lady Macbeth's hands or 
Bluebeard's key. My soul sickened at the thought of breakfast. I re- 
jected eggs and toast and kidneys, and would not look at the Times. 
When something like a reasonable hour had approached, I started on 
my errand, and walked to Jermyn-street. 

When I stood at the door, this soft and sunny noon, I could not but 
think of the drear and dripping night when, prouder of soul and purer 
of heart than now, I stood at this same door and sought Christina in 
vain. Since then I had many times crossed the threshold, but never 
sought to speak with her alone and face to faoe. If we were to apeak 
together now, in a room alone, it would be for the first time since the 
night when she called a farewell to me, and the rose dropped from her 
bosom. 

I sent up my card, was invited to conle up, and I found her 
alone. 

The room was small, elegant^ with nothing even in the graoefdl 
carelessness of its i^pearance to remind one of the profession. Every^ 
thing was quiet, unpretaitious, and even homely-looking. Ghriatina 
had been playing on the piano and singing in a low tone as I came ; 
and when I entered the room she had just turned round and was 
rising to meet me. She was dressed in a morning-robe of purple 
cashmere, or some such material, with a white rose in her bosom. 
The colour of the dress made her bright complexion, luxuriant fair 
hair, and deep dark eyes look even more striking and dazzling than 
they were wont to do, and her hair now feU around her aa uncon- 
fined and careless as when it used to rouse the spinster-like anger of 
good Miss Griffin in the choir long ago. Bising from the piano, she 
threw back her hair with one hand and with an impatient toss of the 
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heady and then held out her other hand to me. She scarcely looked 
up, and oar eyes did not meet. 

"You see," she said with a smile, "how entirely without ceremony 
I receive you. My hair is in terrible disarray ; but if you will make 
such early morning calls, what can one do ?" 

" I ought to apologise to you for coming, and I would do so if I 
had not so much more serious an apology to make. I am ashamed of 
myself, Madame Beichstein, and of the world ; and, most of all, of 
you." 

" What an alarming prefece ! "What have you done ?" 

" It is useless kindness, Madame Beichstein, to profess ignorance. 
You know only too well what I hare done to shame myself, and what 
I have come to apologise for. Don't, Christina — don't force me to 
think you have really lost all interest in me by telling me that you 
were not angry with me, or adiamed of me, for what happened last 
night" 

I had till now been standing, and Christina had not left her music- 
stool. While I was speaking, she rose, and came towards me. 

" Emanuel," she said gravely, " I am glad to bear you speak in 
this way. I am glad indeed ; and I will not go on in the tone I tried to 
take. I was angry with you for — for what happened last night. I 
was angry, and deeply pained, and ashamed — on your account. I could 
not recognise you last night ; but I am glad to believe you could not 
recognise yourself, and my mind is much relieved. I have thought of 
it ever since ; but now, if you bid me, I will think of it no more. You 
are not changed, Emanuel ? Not really changed, I mean ? You have 
not allowed the world to corrupt you? There was a word or two 
which used to be favourite with you once — about keeping the white- 
ness of the soul. You have kept the whiteness of your soul, nicht 
wahrr 

She spoke with a friendly confiding tenderness and frankness, as 
unlike her ordinary manner now as my drunken display of the pre- 
vioug night could be to my penitent sadness of this morning. 

" I hope I have not changed wholly, Christina. I hope so. But 
times have changed, and most people round me; and I sometimes think 
and fear that I have been allowing myself to sink into something of 
which once I should have been ashamed." 

She laid her hand gently on mine. 

" Emanuel, I too fear it. I have watched you closely — ^ftom friend- 
ship, believe me ; and I do fear that you are allowing yourself to — 
well, not to improve." 

" Can you wonder at it ?" I interrupted her in bitter tone. " What 
have I to care for ? Why should I care for myself? If I have changed, 
have not you changed? Are you the same that you were? Do I not 
see that you can fling yourself into a frivolous and foolish life?" 

" Do you want answers to all these questiona, Emanuel ?" 
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" No, I don't ; I haye no right to ask them. I have nothing to 
do with your way of living, or yonr friends, or the people you allow to 
hang after you, or the reports that other people spread about — ^I want 
no answer, Christina ; but when you reproach me with having changed, 
and sunk, and all that, I can only — " 

'' Tell me to look at myself, Emanuel, and bring my moral lessons 
to bear fhere^ you were going to say." 

"No, I was not going to say that, although — But I was not going 
to say it, indeed. I was only going to say that I never set up for 
anything, for great moral purpose, or nobleness, or virtue, or any of 
that sort of thing. I take my colour — ^most men do — ^from the hues of 
those around them. You, Christina, were my dream for long, long 
years ; and you know it Well, I am awake ; and I can't pretend to 
be dreaming any more. We are all poor creatures, I suppose; and 
I accept the situation, and don't set up to be any better than my 
neighbours. I am heartily ashamed of what I said and did last nighty 
and I apologise profoundly for it. I offended you, and insulted your 
guest's, and made a beast and a brute of myself; and it is very kind of 
you to receive me at all after such a scandal. But for the rest I have 
not much to say. I have not improved of late ; and that's all." 

I could not keep back the bitterness of my soul ; it found relief, 
and I was not sorry. Christina did not wince, however ; no, not in 
the least. 

"Emanuel, ewischen una set Wahrheit You remember the old 
scene in Iphigmiaf Between us be the truth! You think I have 
greatly changed, and for the worse?" 

I made no answer. 

" Come, speak out>'* she said impatiently. " You think I have 
become worldly and frivolous and cunning, don't you ?" 

" Sometimes I do, Christina." 

" I asked you when we met for the first time — I mean the first 
time since long ago — not to judge me merely from the outside. I 
don't show to advantage — and I don't always want to ; but I don't 
wish to lose your good opinion wholly, Emanuel ; the more as you 
seem to make my falling-off a sort of excuse for your own. Gome,** 
she said, and she sat in a chair and pointed me to another — ^ come 
and tell me my faults. Be a Criend, and speak out. I have spoken 
frankly to you." 

" To-day, just for this moment, you have." 

" To-morrow, perhaps, I shall be cold and careless and frivolous ; 
very likely I shall seem so. Tou^ I might have thought, could judge a 
little better than by mere seemings. Well, will you tell me my faults?" 

" No ; and I have not been speaking of faults ; only of the change 
that seems to have come over you." 

" Then I will speak for you. You think I have no heart and no 
memory, and no care for anything but flattery and excitement?" 
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" I have lately thought so.'* 

" Then you are wrong, Emanuel ; indeed, indeed you are. I have 
a sort of part to play, and I must play it. I do not deny that I love 
praise and excitement; but I could have loved other things better; 
and I still am no more in heart what you commonly see me than I am 
Amina or Leonora/' 

" Why do you keep that old man hanging after yon ?" 

" I might reply by another question, and say, What right have you 
to ask ? I might evade the question for a moment, as most women 
would, I think, and innocently ask, What old man ? But I suppose 
of course you mean Mr. Lyndon. Well, Mr. Lyndon has long been an 
intimate friend of mine, and — ^" 

" And is likely soon to be more, people say." 

" Do they ? How kind people are ! What do they say ?" 

" Well, five out of every six say you will marry him." 

She smiled. 

<< Indeed! And the sixth — ^who I suppose has reason to know 
better — ^what does he say on the subject?" 

" Even he, I think, knows no particular reason to the contrary." 

" Do you know no reason to the contrary ?" 

" None whatever." 

" Then you know nothing of my life for the past few years?" 

" Nothing. Except, of course, what all the world knows." 

She sighed audibly. 

" I am glad of it," she said ; " you shall know it all some time — 
before long perhaps, but not now. For a while, Emanuel, take me on 
trust ; I am better than I seem. Listen, and I will speak to you as I 
never meant to speak to you again. Your good opinion is dear to me. 
Your friendship I would have, if I could. Once, Emanuel, I loved you 
better than all things on earth, except — see how frank I am I— except 
success." 

I could not repress a groan ; and I rose from my chair and turned 
partly away. 

'< But I always dreamed of that success with you. And you loved 
me ; but not so deeply and wholly — ^no, don't speak ; if I am stayed 
now, I shall never be able to continue — ^not so deeply as I would have 
had. We went our ways, hoping to meet again before it should be too 
late. We did not so meet ; it was too late. When I wrote to you in 
London, Emanuel, it was too late." 

" No, no, Christina, no, by Heaven I It was the idlest chance, the 
purest delusion, the error of a kindly, well-meaning friend that made 
you think — " 

"All that I have since learned, or guessed. But I did not and 
could not know it then ; and you kept yourself hidden away until I 
hated you and myself for the unwomanly advance I had made, and the 
silence that followed it." 
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" I never knew, I never dreamed, that Mdlle. Reichfltein was Chris- 
tina Brann ; and I was poor and obscnre and hopeless, a beggar with- 
out a name." 

" Well, it is vain talking ; let all that be laid aside. It is now too 
late, and Providence has kindly ordered it for the best. I have only 
brought back all this that I may say one thing for myself. I have 
chosen another part in life, and I mean to play it faithfully and loyally 
to the end. Therefore, Emanuel, I have kept back; jfrom you, and re- 
ceived jou not even as a friend. If we were friends, you might come 
to know in time why I do things which appear to yon now strange. I 
cannot have you think badly of me. Your word, Emanuel ; can we be 
friends?" 

She held her hand out frankly, and her eyes met mine. 

" You do not speak. Will you be my Mend ? Your word, and I 
shall expect that, once pledged, it shall be as your oath. Will you be 
my friend ?" 

I could not answer for a moment ; I could not answer uncondition- 
ally at all. For half a life I had loved her ; lately I had almost hated 
her. How could I in a moment promise to subside into pure and 
enduring friendship ? I saw that in her eyes there came a look of 
anxiety and pity and pathos. She leaned now on the chimneypiece 
and looked steadfastly at me. 

<< Christina," I answered at last, and in tones that only struggled 
to be calm and clear, " I will do my best ; I will indeed. That is my 
promise." 

She held her hand out again, and I raised it and touched it with 
my lips. I noticed that it was the left hand, and I saw the plain hoop 
of gold on the third finger. 

Her eyes too fell upon it; and she coloured and looked embarrassed. 
She glanced at me doubtingly, inquiringly, as one who considers whe- 
ther the time has not come to make some confession. I wish I had 
allowed her or encouraged her to speak; but I did not. I had little 
doubt that there was some painful story — I would not call it secret 
— connected with her past life; either that she had lost by death a 
husband whom she loved, or had been separated from one who was 
not worthy of her. In either case I shrank with keen sensitiveness 
from provoking a confidence which must be painfiil. Despite my 
pledge of friendship just made, I could not speak to Christina of her 
husband. I rose to take my leave. 

"We understand each other, Emanuel, again; do we not?" she 
asked hesitatingly. 

" Better at least than before, Christina." 

"And you will not, I hope and pray, throw away your time and 
your prospects on — on folly and people unworthy of you.** 

" Some kind friend, Christina, has evidently been telling good- 
natured tales of me." 
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^Ko; but I hare heard, and I hare eren myself obserred, things 
that grieved me." 

" Well, Christina, I mean to reform. I hope to become a model 
member of society; almost, perhaps, like your friend Mr. Lyndon." 

•* You talk lightly and bitterly. It pains me to hear you." 

" Forgive me ; I will not talk lightly or bitterly if I can. I do 
mean to improve. I am not nearly so bad, Christina, as some of my 
friends or yours appear to think. But I am ashamed of myself; and I 
will try to take up again the broken threads of my life. I confess that 
I find life sometimes rather bitter and barren; and I don't well know 
what particular gain one has from living and struggling at all." 

"Nor I, Emanuel, sometimes. But we still live, my dear; and 
we must do our best to make life worth having. Do you think life 
is more of a restraint and a disappointment to you than to me? Do 
you think you have less to hope for or more to strive against in every 
way than I have? Are you the only one who has to crush-down warm 
and dear feelings? Ah, no, Emanuel! There are others who are more 
tried, and have less chance of escaping. Hush! — don't speak; did you 
hear nothing?" 

She went to the window and looked out. It opened casement- 
fashion, and I saw that she was about to throw it open and apparently 
to step out on the little balcony in front; but she checked herself, and 
after a mere glance into the street, drew cautiously back. Her face 
was very pale when she turned to me, and her eyes shone with a lustre 
the more striking. 

I was about to speak, but she raised her hand to enjoin silence. 
I remained silent, and without moving. The street outside was singu- 
larly quiet. It seeiHed as if sleeping in the hot glare of the sun. 
Prom where I stood I could see through the window only a part of the 
far side of the street. There was no life stirring there; not even a 
hurdygurdy was heard. For the few seconds we remained silent not 
a cab rattled down the street. In the room nothing was heard but 
the ticking of the little gilt clock on the chimneypiece. When, as 
we stood and looked at each other, a piano-string suddenly snapped, 
the clang came so loud and sharp on the car that Christina positively 
started. 

Then, in the silence which followed, I heard — just what I had 
heard before in fact, as Christina broke off our conversation — three 
bars of what seemed to be an operatic air, but which was certainly un- 
familiar to me, whistled in the street below. The whistle was of a 
somewhat peculiar kind, shrill and sibilating; and the whistler stopped 
suddenly short at one particular note each time; almost as a bird does 
which is trying to learn some air from its master, and cannot get over 
some difficult turn, and so stops and begins again. I marked all this 
now because my ears and senses were on the stretch for something; 
otherwise I should never have paid any attention to it, or perhaps even 
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been aware of the sound at all. It was, however, the only sound to 
be heard; and it was clear, that Christina was listening to it with all 
her ears. 

Her face, from paleness, had grown to a deep flush of excitement^ 
and her lips quivered yisibly. When the whistling had the second 
time reached the same note, she sighed audibly, as with profound 
resignation or profound relief, one could not tell which. 

'* Has anything happened?" I asked. 

«0 yes; something has happened. Something very unexpected. 
I must ask you to leave me, Emanuel." 

" Two words only. Nothing bad?" 

"No; something good, very good. I did not expect it yet. I 
ought to be deeply thankful; I am thankfiiL Oood-moming, Emanuel. 
Please don't ask me any more; and don't stay." 

She was all trembling, and quite eager and excited. I obeyed her 
and put no further questions, but hurried from the room. Just as I 
was leaving, her Qerman companion or follower came in, looking ex- 
cited too, but seemingly in a wholly joyous sense. She came like one 
who brings good news. 

When I reached the street, I could see nobody on either side of it 
who seemed likely to have been the mysterious whistler. A man 
was wheeling a barrowful of fruit, wrapped in blue papers, along to- 
wards the St. James's-street end. A policeman was tramping the other 
way. A girl, with a roll of music in her hand, and petticoats high 
kilted, passed close to me. Other human beings near at hand I could 
not see. It did not seem likely that anyone of those I had seen could 
have had the faculty of startling Christina by whistling the fag-end 
of a tune. 

Chapter XX. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

The conversation I had just had with Christina will help still 
further to explain a little of my past life. It was certain that I had 
degenerated since the renewal of our acquaintanceship. Life has to 
be got through somehow aftei; the heaviest disappointment; and not 
often in real existence can we raise a Bolandseck over the wasted scene 
of frustrated love and ruined hope, and go and be pious and patient 
there. It was only after I had met Christina again that the full bitter- 
ness of the thought came to me that I had no longer anything to live 
for. While we were separated there was always an object, if not a 
hope. Now there seemed neither. I confess that I sank a little 
way into a sort of unmeaning joyless dissipation, for which I had 
naturally no taste, and into which I could not by any possibility 
throw my soul. The champagne of the night and the headache of 
the morning just a little distracted me, and no more. Ned Lambert 
sometimes shook his honest head and tried a gentle laconic remon- 
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strance; with the nsaal effect. I have no doubt he spoke to Christina 
on the subject, and urged her to bring her influence to bear. Perhaps 
to this I owed the pledge of friendship we had just made. 

Anyhow, the pledge of friendship did not procure me much more 
of Christina's society, or apparently of her confidence. There was per- 
haps a warmer pressure of the hand when we met; and there was 
occasionally a deeper shade of interest and anxiety in her eyes as they 
rested on me for a moment. Sometimes I fear I only set this down 
to her dread on the score of my degenerating habits; and I felt rather 
inclined to resent than to feel grateful for it. 

No explanation had come or suggested itself regarding her sudden 
emotion on the day when our ceremonial of friendship-vowing was so 
strangely interrupted. 

Mr. Lyndon of course often came to the Opera. One night, just 
about this time, I observed him enter the stalls rather late. Ue came 
in along with a tall, thin, dark-bearded, remarkable-looking man — a 
man with a high forehead, sloping rather back and seamed with pre- 
mature wrinkles; a man with a face which would have been stem 
and sharp in its expression but for a certain soft and melancholy 
sweetness in his liquid luminous eyes. There was something about 
this man's appearance which attracted me in an instant ; and I could 
not help thinking it attracted Christina too, for I observed that from 
time to time she glanced under her eyes in the direction where he 
and Lyndon sat ; and she was too much of a true artist ever to think 
under ordinary conditions of sending her eyes roaming about the 
house in search of admiration. If you could have got a boxful of 
emperors, Christina Beichstein would have scorned to sing at them. 
So I had some reason for silent surprise when I observed that she did 
now and then glance quietly in the direction where this man was sit- 
ting with his friend. He was, I perceived, usually very marked and 
emphatic in his applause. 

Mr. Lyndon and this man escorted Christina to her little brougham 
after the opera. Needless to say that I did not feel much inclined to 
obtrude myself on such company. Christina saw me, and called a 
friendly good-night, with two or three words added in Qerman, which 
bade me see her as early as possible next day. Mr. Lyndon and I 
exchanged, as usual, a very cold salute. 

As I turned away I met a brother artist, whom I saw exchanging 
a salute a little more friendly with the dark and pale-faced stranger. 

"Who's our friend?" I asked, nodding in the direction of the 
stranger, who had gone with Mr. Lyndon to the carriage of the latter. 
I threw an immense amount of scorn into my voice ; why, I don't know. 
He to whom I spoke was a Frenchman. 

" But I have forgot his name. He is an Italian, — ^indeed, that goes 
without saying, — and he is going to be a lion of your salons here for 
a season, I am told. He is a patriot; he is an escaped — " 
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"Conyict?" 

"Convict — yes; that is, Auatrian convict, or at least, Austrian 
prisoner." 

" I thought he had a look of Toulon about him.** 

" Nothing of the sort. You are not aympathigue ; nor I indeed, no 
more. He has escaped somehow from Spielberg, or death, or something, 
and he is going to agitate jour country to take up arms for the in- 
dependence of Italy. And she will I yes ; England will spend all her 
moneys, and her powders and shots, and her cottons, just for a dream." 

"But this person?" 

"Well, that is all I know. He is a very distinguished man — quite 
celebrated." 

" Whose name you have forgotten." 

" Yes, and of whom I never heard before." 

" How did you come to know him ?" 

" Madame Reichstein did me the honour to present me." 

" How does she know him ?" 

" 0, for that, my dear, you must not ask me. Perhaps your Lyn- 
don has taken him in charge." 

"Ah, very likely ; he patronises illustrioas foreigners a good deal." 

"But rather when they are mjupons than in pantaloons, is it not? 
— ^Where are you going ?" 

" Home, I think." 

" Ridiculous — at this hour ! Come and have a game of billiards." 

" Thanks— not to-night." 

" Come at least and smoke a pipe." 

"No; I can't to-night." 

Indeed my pipe was quite put out for that evening. I cannot tell 
how it was that I came to associate the man I had seen in the stalls 
with the scene in Christina^s room the other day ; but I did so associate 
him in my mind at once. When, as she was leaving the theatre, she 
asked me to come and see her next day, — asked me in pressing tones, 
and in German (we hardly ever spoke German to each other now), — I 
felt in some strange way that my conjecture was confirmed. I went 
home moodily, expecting something painful, I hardly knew what. 

Christina received me very graciously when I visited her next morn- 
ing — very graciously and sweetly. There was a pathetic, anxious sort of 
kindness about her manner which was not usual with her of late. She 
was embarrassed too, and her thoughts seemed dwelling on anything 
rather than the subject we first talked of. For a few minutes there 
was indeed an awkward pause every now and then in the conversation 
we carried on, as if each was expecting the other to put some question 
or begin some explanation. 

We spoke a few words about Ned Lambert and his love, and his 
separation from Lilla Lyndon, of which Christina appeared to know 
a good deal. I made some allusion to the one great cause of Lilla's 
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refiolntion to leave London, and fonnd that Christina seemed to un- 
derstand or hare guessed it. 

" That, too, I know," she said. " Yon speak of the wretched man, 
Stephen Lyndon?" 

" I do." 

" I did not know his real name or his real nature until lately." 
(Here she paused.) " But I don't want to speak of him jnst now. I 
have sent for you for another purpose, Emanuel." Another pause — 
and then she said : ^^ I am -going to introduce you to-day to a man 
whose friend I want you to be ; for my sake first, and then for his own. 
I wish you and him to be friends, and I wish that you should know 
our secrets. You saw me speak to a tall and dark-haired Italian lest 
night?" 

"I did." 

" He will come here to-day. He is my husband." 

Christina dropped her eyes as she spoke the words, and I was glad 
that no gaze was on me ; for, despite all that had come and gone, this 
was a heavy shock. Spokoi suddenly, firmly, the words seemed to go 
through me like a rifle-bullet or the thrust of a sword. 

Then she looked up again, and a faint sweet smile came over her 
&ce, and our eyes met frankly ; and she held out her hand to me 
across the table, as if in obedience to some involantary and kindly 
impulse. 

I pressed it silently. Thus we sealed our new friendship, and the 
dream of my boyhood was really over. 

After a moment's pause she said : '' My husband is an Italian, as 
you see. His name is Carlo Farini Salaris. He had a title and orders 
and honours ; but he dropped them all because he was disappointed in 
Charles Albert, and in others too. He had two passions in his life — 
music and his country. Chance brought him to know me when I was 
a poor girl, — an adventuress, many people would have called me, — a 
beggar almost. He liked my voice ; he had faith in me ; he had me 
educated ; he brought me out. All that I am he made me. All that 
I could do for him in return I have done, I am doing." 

'* I knew that — that you had been married, Christina. I did not 
know that your husband was living." 

" Nor must you know it now. Understand me, it is a secret only 
known to you, and perhaps one or two others. He has only lately es- 
caped from an Austrian prison, where he was sent for the part he took 
in Lombard plots and revelations. He has escaped only, I fear, to take 
part in other plots. Think how happy the life of his wife must be I 
I can help him, however, in many ways while I am not known to be his 
wife. I have carried the fiery cross for him from the Alps to the Straits 
of Messina, when not even Austrian or Neapolitan police suspected the 
German soprano of being an emissary of the revolution. Ah, it would 
be a long and weary tale to tell; it is a sad memory I In this way I 
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hold my life at his disposal, and my happiness. I will plot for him, 
scheme for him ; smile while I know that he is in danger, flirt when 
every moment I think to hear news of his death. This is the only way 
in which I can repay him : I owe him all." 

" Surely you have given him something that might repay anything 
he has done for you?" 

" I have given him all I could, Emanuel ; and he was generous 
enough to have confidence in me, and to believe that I would have given 
him more if I could. Listen, and I will speak to you with a frankness 
which others might misunderstand, but you will not. I will speak to 
you as if I were a ghost come back from the grave, to whom the world 
could no longer have reality, and who had nothing more to do with 
human hopes, and loves, and misunderstandings, and all the rest of it. 
Even before I had made a success of any kind, he would have married 
me, and I would not. You know the reason why. I succeeded through 
him altogether. He pressed me again and again — ^tenderly, delicately, 
like a man with a noble nature. I was coming to England. For the 
first time since I had left it, you understand. He guessed why I was 
coming, and I told him alL" 

"All? All of the past, or— " 

" I spoke to him as freely as some of his own countrywomen do to 
their confessor. I told him that I loved you — ^yes, I am not ashamed 
to say it now, and I was not then — and that my dearest hope was to 
find you. And he said, with his melancholy smile, *• Go to England ; 
but if you do not find him, or have any cause to change your purpose, 
then promise me that you will come back to me.' I went to England, 
and you know the rest — Fate was against us." 

" Fate was cruelly against me /" I said, starting up ; " Fate was 
against me ! And you too, Christina ! You threw me away at a word ; 
you had done so before. Don't tell me of love — ^you never loved me ; 
you were too glad to escape from me; you had your ambition and your 
career, and you followed your destiny. Well, I don't blame you, and I 
am not surprised. Peace be between us for the future, and let us be 
friends if you will ; only do not torture me to no purpose by trying to 
persuade me that that might have been which never could have been. 
Well, forgive me for interrupting y(^ — ^" 

" You have not interrupted me ; the story is all over. It was not 
very long to tell." 

"0 no ; let me finish it. You saw me ; and I was poor and 
obscure ; and you found no difficulty in taking the chance word of a 
good-natured, thoughtless girl as decisive of my fate ; and you hurried 
back, and married your friend and patron, who had influence and power. 
You were grateful to him — quite right ; and he exacted his recompense 
for what he had done, and you gave him yourself as his reward. Well, 
I ofler you my congratulations, and to him too. I am late in the 
expression of my good wishes, but you must remember how well you 
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kept the secret of your happiness, and that I thought you were a 
widow, not a wife." 

I saw Christina's cheek flush, and her eyes first sparkle and then 
fill with tears ; but I was not in a mood to be stayed. Everything 
seemed to have conspired to make me savage, and some infernal spirit 
within appeared to drive me on, adding word to word. 

« Emanuel I" 

" Yes; I thought you were a widow. So, I suppose, did your other 
friend and patron, Mr. Lyndon. Hb surely is not in your secrets ? Or 
is he supposed to be your husband's friend, appointed to console you, 
and give you courage in his absence and his dangers ?" 

'^ I have at least had no reason, as yet, to repent of any confidence 
I may have placed in him, as I have now to repent of the confidence I 
placed in you. Emanuel, I know you will be ashamed of your bitter- 
ness and your cruelty, and I forgive you beforehand I know you have 
reason to complain. I owe you something, too ; let me pay a part of 
my obligation by bearing patiently any insult you may choose to ofPer. 
You do not know how cruel you are. I have striven to be a devoted 
and loyal wife to my husband, as a brave German woman ought to be; 
and I have suffered much ; and if I have had my ambition, it has not 
been fed for nothing, or bought without heavy penalty; and of the old 
days nothing remains ; and now you insult and scorn me. It is much; 
but I bear it for the sake of old memories." 

She had been seated on a sofa. She now stood up and leaned 
against the chinmeypiece, and tossed her bright mass of hair back 
over her shoulders with the old familiar impatient action of one whom 
the weight of it oppressed in a moment of excitement She looked so 
like the Christina of old that my anger melted away, and I bitterly 
repented my hasty words. 

'' I am always asking you to forgive me, Christina; I must ask you 
now again, sincerely -and humbly, for pardon. I was very bitter, and 
rude, and brutal, and I knew how unjust I was even at the time. 
But I only ask you to make some aUowance for me. You know 
how I loved you. 0, 1 am speaking now only of the past, and I might 
say it if your husband stood there I I loved you deeply. No woman 
can be loved so twice in a life." 

'' I know it, Emanuel, and I do forgive you, freely and fully, your 
harsh words. You too must make allowance for me. My life is an 
anxious one in many wi^s. So far, it has been a failure; and yet the 
best has passed. When I look at you, Emanuel, and make you my 
own mirror, I see that I too am no longer young. What a handsome, 
fair-haired boy you were when I first saw you! How many years ago?" 

" Twelve years ago." 

"How old are you now? You may tell me, I shall not betray 
confidence." 

" I don't know — thirfcy-two or three." 
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^^Ach Oott! — BO old ! And I am — ^but that does not concern you 
to know. Yes, youth is gone for both of us. I am talking wildly 
to-day, am I not ? Yes, I can't help it ; but I don't often get into 
these moods. Youth is gone." 

She turned to the mirror over the chimneypiece, and still keeping 
back her hair, gazed intently into her own face. Truth to speak, with 
all its lustrous beauty, there were faint, faint marks under the eyes, 
which hinted mournfully of Time's premature footprints. 

" I was handsome, Emanuel, when a girl — ^was I not ?" 

She spoke without turning to me. 

" You were beautiful ; but surely you must know that you are still" 
— I was going to say, " that you are still beautiful;" but the expression 
of her face was so entirely abstracted and distraite^ that the compliment, 
if it could be called one, died upon my lips. 

'' Yes," she went on, almost as one who talks in a dream, '' I was 
very handsome, and very, yery ambitious. I thought I was bom for 
something great — ^bom, perhaps, to conquer the world. You could not 
know how ambitious I was, and how my heart was set on success ; and 
nothing has come of it after all." 

" Nothing ! and you the most successful of the day ?" 

''Yes, the most successful of the day; but who will be the most 
successful of to-morrow ? I shall sing perhaps another season or two, 
and then be forgotten. I know well enough that I am not like Giulia 
GrisL There is a singer to be remembered. I shall be extinguished 
when I cease to sing. My success will die with the echo of my yoioe. 
I have often thought that I am like the man in my much-loved 
Schiller's play, who says he staked his happiness and his heaven on 
being a hero, and in the end no hero was there, only a failure." 

She leaned now on the chimneypiece, and still ccmtemplated her 
own face. I daresay an ordinary looker-on would have thought there 
was something theatric and self-conscious in hor attitudes and her 
ways. I did not think there was. From her childhood almost — she was 
little more than a child when first I knew her — ^there was that rare and 
striking harmony of mind and body in her which made every word find 
unconsciously its natural expression in some gesture or attitude. This 
was not surely, one would have thought, a German attribute. Still 
less was it a faculty anyone can get up, or even cultivate. It came by 
nature. It made her a successful actress ; it made her seem natural on 
the stage, because every action expressed so easily and gracefully the 
emotion which suggested it ; it made her seem theatric off the stage, 
because so few people either will or can allow their moods to find any 
outward expression beyond that of voice and complexion. 

She suddenly turned to me, and going back to the earlier part of 
our conversation, she said, 
I " You think I Jtept all this purposely a secret from you ?'* 

I knew of course she meant her marriage and its story. 
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" I did think so, OhriBtina." 

" Well, perhaps it was partly a secret — at least, until I conld leam 
-what sort of person time and change had made you. Perhaps yon did 
not at first show yourself in a manner which greatly inyited coiifidence. 
Perhaps I fancied that yon already knew nearly all the truth. Perhaps 
I may have thought — " and she stopped and sighed, and then smiled a 
strange, neryous, painfdl smile I did not like to see. Then she made 
a quick gesture with both hands as if she flung the subject irom her, 
and came back to her seat. Looking at her watch, she said, 

" My husband will be here soon. You know now why I was so 
much confused and embarrassed the last day you were here ?" 

'' Yes ; that was his signal I heard ?" 

" It was. He always whistles those few bars — ^first once, then again 
with the slight rariation; and I know he is coming. That is, you 
understand, when I have not seen him for some time — when his com- 
ing is unexpected ; and it may be necessary to make some preparation 
to get rid of inconyenient visitors — "* 

"Like me?" 

" Like you that last day, before he knew you or had given me leave 
to trust you. 0, I am thoroughly disciplined and obedient to him, 
believe me. I have heard that whistle in many placesr— in places where 
I knew that a mistake or a delay, or a precipitate motion on my part, 
might involve his discovery and his death. I did not expect to hear it 
so soon, although I knew that the plan for his escape out of the Lom- 
bard prison was in good hands and progressing well. I have not a 
genius for conspiracy, Emanuel, and they don't trust me much with 
details; even he does not I wait and watdi and keep the secrets, and 
do faithfully as I am told. And I have denationalised myself for his 
sake, and forgotten my country ; indeed, had I not forgotten it long 
ago ? and I have learned to hope that the German soldiers may one 
day be chased across the Alps. My husband is a man to inspire any- 
one with his own hope^ and his own will, as you are sure to discover 
before long.'' 

A card was put into Christina's hand, and she directed that the 
visitor diould be shown up. 

" It is ^," she whispered to me when the servant bad left the 
room. " EerSf just now, he is only on my ordinary visiting-list. He 
is to me an Itidian patriot who honours me with his acquaintance — 
no more." 

In a moment Signer Salaris entered. 

I do not know whether he had expected to find her alone, but in 
the mere fiash of time from his announcement to his reaching Chris- 
tina, I saw three distinct changes of expression in his face. His wife 
stood at one side of the chimneypiece, nearly opposite the door ; I had 
fallen back to one of the windows looking into Jermyn-street. As he 
came in, I could see him, but he, naturally looking directly before him, 
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did not see me. He crossed the threshold, therefore, with the formal 
bow of an ordinary yisitor, and the corresponding expression. Appa- 
rently then, as he only saw his wife, he assnmed that she was alone, 
and his pale face lighted up with a warm and bright expression, and 
he seemed for the instant, the second, like one rejoicing to throw off 
a weary disgaise. And then he saw me; and with a change quick 
as the motion of light itself, his countenance subsided into the genial, 
courteous expression of one who presents himself to a friend. Probably 
no unprepared eye could have noted these changes. I saw them clearly, 
and they were significant of a character and a life. 

Christina reassured him with a smile and a few words. 

'< My dear Carlo, here we are all friends, and you are my husband, 
not my visitor." 

" Then this gentleman," he said, turning to me and speaking in 
excellent English, though a little slow and with a deep Italian accent, 
" this is Mr. Temple ? I might have known him, indeed. — I have seen 
and heard you more than once, Mr. Temple, but I .did not at first 
recognise you. I offer you my hand ; I am, if you will allow me, your 
friend." 

I gave him my hand, and we exchanged a cordial grasp. I think 
both our faces flushed. I felt mine grow hot. I know that across his 
pale cheek something faintly approaching to a crimson tinge came 
flashing, and a strange sudden spasm passed over it. Can we be 
friends ? Here is the man who has robbed me of Christina ; can I be 
his friend, sincerely, truly ? 

I think so ; at least I will try. I like the expression of his fEice ; 
I like bis sofb dark liquid eyes, with an expression at once wild and 
gentle and beseeching in them, like the eyes of a gazelle ; I like the 
contrast they present to the rigid, deep-thinking, inflexible expression 
of the brow and the lips and the chin. I feel sure this man has an 
unconquerable will, and a pure tender heart. He is artist and con- 
spirator in one. He ought to have lived centuries ago, and been a 
minstrel and a patriot at once. Or he ought to have lived half a cen- 
tury back or thereabouts, and been a Girondist and led the chorus of 
the Marseillaise on the day when he and his brothers went out to die. 

Yes, I liked the man at once ; and as I looked from his face to 
Christina's and noted her expression, I liked him all the better, for I 
felt an indescribable pang of sympathy and pity for him. His liquid 
loving eye looked melancholy when it turned on her, and hers sank 
beneath his glance. 

We talked like friends. He told me of his escape from prison in 
a pleasant simple kind of way, very agreeable, and even fascinating, 
to hear. There was a quiet modesty about all he said relating to 
himself that won upon one immensely. We talked of music and art, 
on which he was almost eloquent. When for a moment the conversa- 
tion lapsed into what may be called generalities and conventional talk, 
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he Bubsided into silence, and his mind evidently withdrew itself alto- 
gether into its own habitual thoughts. 

I noted that Christina's eye always quietly followed his expressions 
of feature ; I noted that the moment he lapsed into silence she changed 
the conversation, appealed directly to him with some question or other, 
and drew him forward again. I think I read their story. 

"She has given herself to him," I thought, "and she esteems him, 
and fears for him ; and she would love him if she could. But she 
cannot, and she knows it ; and neither is happy. I read in his face 
high aim, and courage, and absolute self-devotion, and brooding per- 
severance — and failure. Whatever his hopes, they are doomed to fail." 

Heavy and blank was the first feeling of disappointment with 
which I left Christina's house that day, knowing as a certainty and 
for the first time that she had a living, loving husband. But was I 
only disappointed-- was the disappointment utter and without shade ? 
Was there not some vague perception of a sense of relief? Month after 
month, year after year, I had worn myself out with almost unendurable 
agony of longing and disappointment, hopes and sickening pangs of 
despair; and now at last the doubt and the conflict of feeling were 
over, and I was released from the struggle. Now the torment of hope 
was quelled; now the worst was known; now the bitterness of death 
was past. Many a man sleeps, says the gaoler in Scott's romance, the 
night before he is executed, but no man the night before he is tried. 

Yes, I felt a sense of relief. I should torture myself with doubt 
and hope no more. I should walk up and down my room of nights 
trying to squeeze hope out of every word she had uttered, every glance 
I had caught — as shipwrecked sailors becalmed on a burning southern 
sea strive to squeeze moisture out of rags — no more. I should rehearse 
what I could say when next we met, or lament that I had not said this 
and that when last we met, no more. I should now be able to drudge 
through my life unvexed because hopeless. A resolve, too, came up 
at once with a great new pang of relief. I had become a singer and 
taken to the lyric stage to please her, to win her, to prove to her that 
I could succeed ; now I would give it up. I would cease to sham an 
artist's pai*t, for which I really had no true taste or soul. I would go 
to some other country, to America, and see my brother. How fraternal 
we all grow, how we think of far-off brothers and sisters and mothers, 
when some woman has thrown us over! We are all like the gamester 
in the famous classic comedy of France, who only remembers her to 
whom he owes his duty when the luck of the night has gone against 
him. I might have lived long enough content with very rare and 
passing scraps of news from my brother, but now a sudden and sur- 
prising tenderness sprang up in my heart, and I wondered how I had 
existed so long without seeing him ; and I quite resolved to go out to 
the States, and perhaps, with such money as I could get together, join 
him in some new Western settlement, and be a farmer. I thought of 
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my own stout and sinewy arms and rather athletic frame, and came to 
the conclasion that, after all, digging, or felling trees^ or hunting, was 
the sort of thing for which Nature had clearly intended me. 

In a word, I was used up, and wanted a new and fresh^i^ life. 
I enyied my Italian friend his schemes and his aspirations, and thought 
I should dearly like to have an o^^ressed nationalil^y to plot for, and 
if needs were, die for; and I really widied I could, even through his 
influence, get up within myself a sort of bastard philo-Italianism, and 
fling myself into the cause of Italy as so many Englishmen w^e begin- 
ning to do even then, and as Byron and Stanhope, and Hastings and 
Finlay, and so many others, had done for Greece. But I was never 
much of a politician ; and I was so sick of the stage that I recoiled 
from the notion of converting my individual life into a new piece of 
acting. I had long come to think, and I do still think it seriously and 
profoundly, that nothing in life — ^no, nothing whatever — is so envi- 
able as the capacity to merge one's individuality and very existence 
wholly in some great cause, and to heed no pers(mal sacrifice which is 
offered in its name. I don't much care whether the cause be poli- 
tical, or artistic, or scientific, or what not ; let there but be a cause 
to which the individual is subjected, in which he freely loses himself, 
and I hold that man happy, if man can ever be happy at alL Never 
had it been my fortunate fate to have found such an object. My own 
profession never gave it to me. Therefore I accounted existence so fai* 
a failure. I had tried many modes of activity and amusement, and 
distraction and enjoyment, and they had done nothing for me, because 
I had never gone deeply enough into any path of life, or thought, or 
woris: ; I had never had a cause to live for, and I might as well not 
have lived at all. If I have any faith left in me, it is that faith in a 
cause, as the soul, the grace, the beauty, the purpose of life. 

I will seek then, I said to myself, a new activity. I will steep life 
in freshness, and recolour it in the dyes of new sensations. Ick will 
mein OlUck probtren — marichiren! 

Chapter Xil. 

EXILE AND OUTCAST. 

Yes; I began to think seriously of going to the United States, 
making my way out westward, buying land, and turning farmer. Yague 
and delightful visions of the forest scenery of the New World filled me ; 
visions of woods where tints, which in our Earopean region we know 
of only in manufactured colours, mingle and contrast in J;he living 
glory of the autumnal foliage. Dreams of the rolling prairie, and the 
deep wine-coloured brooklet, and the rushing river, were in my mind 
and before my senses. It seemed to me that nothing but the fresh 
bosom of the young mother-Nature of the West could revive my ex- 
hausted and flagging temperament. I was fast growing more and more 
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weaiy ot life «8 1 found it and as I made it. Heat and crowdy and 
midnight sappeni, or lonely midnight gromblings and reflectionA, per- 
petoal excitement, fatigue, oyerwork, too much wine, and the almost 
inoessant cigar, — these began to take effect just as I might reasonably 
haye ezpeeted. I fonnd that my Toioe already was beginning to show 
signs of snfferiii^. Nobody else noticed it yet; bnt^I could not be 
deceired. I consulted a medical man, who recommended rest and 
country air ; and I thought of acting on his adyice soon — ^some time, 
perhaps, when the season was oyer, or next year, or wheneyer con- 
yenient 

Meanwhile I went on as before ;' I mixed a great deal with joyous 
company of all kinds. A. pesitiye necessity for distraction of some 
sort seemed to haye seiied hold of me, and it eyen c^ipeared as if dis- 
tracti(m relieyed my mind and imfNroyed my physical condition. The 
resolye to giye up the stage and go to Amenca, supplied a delightful 
ezeuse and temptation. It would be clearly a waste of power, an nnne- 
ceseary yexation, to put myself under heayy restraint just now, when 
so short a time was to bring about a total change of life and habits. 
The iresh manly life of the New World would soon restore me to that 
physical strength and brightness of temperament which I used to enjoy. 
No use, then, in beginning any reform before I undertake the enter- 
prise wldch diall change scene and habits and lift altogether. 

I sometimes eyen thought of the expediency of joaairying and 
ranging myself; taking a companion with me to America to be a 
backwoodsman's wife. But I always ended by dismissing the idea as 
one that brought np a sensation of repubiyeness with it. To begin 
with, I knew nobody whom I would or could marry. Most of the 
women I kaew were singers or actresses ; and I saw most of them 
too closely to be likely to Ml in loye with any, w&i if a deeper and 
earlier fiseling did not absorb my heart. There was one to whom at 
times I did &el myself slightly attracted ; sko was the little French- 
woman with whom I had had a sort of flirtation on the eyening when 
I otherwise made a fool of myself at Christina's apartments. She did 
not discourage my attritions wheneyer they were offered, and I did 
sometimes pay court to her. She was young, and yery pretty. She 
was not witty or intellectual, or gifted with any conyersational pow^ 
beyond what mere animal yiyacity and flow of talk may giye. I do not 
know why on earth I cared for her company, except that she was easy 
of access and full of life, and her society s^?ed to distract me, just 
as smoking or drinking might 

My new friend, who called herself Mdlle. Fiuola, and was the 
daugluter, I came to know, of a fat couple who sold slippers in one of 
tiie passages of the Palais Boyal, was a girl with a yeiy agreeable light 
French sort of soprano yoice, and pleasing yiyacious ways, and an inor- 
dinate amount of self-conceit. She was not by any means a bad little 
person, and would rather, all things being equal, do a kindly thing 
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than not. She waa, I have no donbt, practically, or as Heine would say, 
anatomically, yirtnons ; bnt she had no parfcicnlar prejudice in fayoor 
of virtue, and probably never troubled herself much by thinking on the 
subject. Her ideas of life consisted of flattery, singing, lyrical suc- 
cesses, complimentary critiques in newspapers, jewels, crinoline (crino- 
line was rather a new fashion then), pleasant little dinners and sup- 
pers, carriages, and a fair prospect of a brilliant match. She had no 
more true lyrical genius than an Italian-boy*s monkey; but she some- 
times captivated audiences, and set them applauding with a genuine 
enthusiasm which Pasta might have failed to arouse. She had a quick 
arch way of glinting with her eyes, which conveyed to some people an 
idea of immense latent humour and espi^Unej that, I can answer for 
it, had no existence in my little friend's mental constitution. She 
turned her bright beaming orbs in flashing rapidity from stalls to 
boxes in a manner which irresistibly kept attention alive. Who could 
withdraw his interest for a moment from the stage when he could not 
tell but that the very next moment those glittering laughing brown 
eyes might roguishly seek out his own ? She had apparently the 
faculty of eye-flirting with every man in a whole theatre in turn. Then 
she shrugged her very fall, white, and bare shoulders with such a 
piquancy, and had such quick graceful gestures, and so fluttered her 
pretty plumage, that it was quite a pleasant sight to see. Of course, 
all this told with much more decided effect in the Italiens, or some 
such house, than in one of our great temples of opera ; but even in 
our vast house it had its effect upon the limited section from whom 
the rest of the audience, and the town generally, took their time. 

Not, however, to be merely piquante and vivacious, Mdlle. Finola 
had a way of throwing a momentary gleam of tender softness into her 
eyes, and looking pensively before her, as if consciousness had with- 
drawn itself wholly from the audience, and buried itself in the depths 
of some sweet inner sadness ; and she so trilled out a prolonged, plain- 
tive, and dreamy note, that people sometimes declared her pathetic 
power quite equal to her humour and vivacity. When ordinary ob- 
servers note any little effect produced with ease, they are apt to believe 
that the performer has a capacity for doing something infinitely greater, 
if he or she would only try, and did but care to succeed. A sad mistake 
generally; for on the stage and in real life we almost invariably do all 
we can and the best we can ; and that which you see is the display of 
our whole stock of capability. But audiences could not readily believe 
that the one little bit of eflfective show had exhausted Mdlle. Finola's 
whole resources. The result was that in her own parts, Rosinas, Figlias 
del Seggimento, and so on, she was greatly admired, and her little tricks 
of instinctive coquetry and vivacity were accepted by many as the de- 
liberate and triumphant efforts of graceful art, if not indeed the stray 
sparks which indicated the existence of a latent fire of true lyrical 
genius. 
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Now this little peroonage was beginning to be reiy popular about 
the time when Christina's husband came to London. She had not in- 
deed come as yet into any sort of antagonism or riralr j with Madame 
Eeichstein, and they nerer sang together ; but Finola's nights were 
usually very successful, and she was even rallying a sort of party 
round her both in audiences and critics. Perhaps Christina's pas- 
sionate enthusiastic style had begun to be too much for some of her 
hearers. True art is a sad strain upon the intellects of many of us ; 
and little Finola was a great relief. She was Offenbach after Meyer- 
beer ; and a good many occupants of opera-stalls to-day know what 
that means, and can appreciate the charming relaxation to wearied 
inanity which it implies. And though not as yet anything of a rival 
to Christina, Finola was beginning to be talked about a good deal. I 
don't think Christina at this time cared in the least, or grudged the 
little thing any sprays of laurel that might fall to her. But she always 
affected to think me an admirer of Finola, one of Finola's party, and 
indeed, more than that, one of Finola's lovers ; and at last, out of pure 
spleen at being so set down, I acted intentionally as if I were one of 
that silly throng ; and as Mdlle. Finola liked flirting with anyone, she 
showed herself willing enough to flirt with me. 

I have spoken of all this for the purpose of showing how matters 
stood as regarded Christina and myself just about the time when her 
husband made his appearance so unexpectedly in London. We — 
Christina and I — were on strange, cold, almost unfriendly terms, so far 
as all outer appearances went. My soul was still filled with love for 
her, wildly dashed sometimes with a bitterness not much unlike hate. 
She, on her side, seemed to me to be leading the life almost of a frivo- 
lous, careless, heartless coquette ; I was drifting away from all my old 
moorings of steadfastness and perseverance and patience, and becom- 
ing an idler with the idle ; I drank midnight, and thought midnight, 
as the phrase has it. With the sudden appearance of the Italian exile 
came a change in all our relationships; chance, utter chance, con- 
spired with his own character and purpose, and the place he held in 
Christina's life, to make his presence the source of change and event to 
all of us. 

In a very short time after his coming. Signer Salaris became the 
recognised lion of the London season. He had, in the imprescvrio's sense 
of the word, quite ai wonderful success. He delivered lectures on his 
imprisonment and his escape, which crowded Willis's Eooms, and filled 
King-street with coronetted carriages. He pleaded the cause of his 
country ; he called upon England to regard the independence of Italy 
as Europe's most pressing and vital question ; and countesses clapped 
their kid-gloved hands and waved their perfumed handkerchiefs. He 
dined now with a Cabinet minister, and now with the leader of the 
Opposition. He spent great part of his time at Mr. Lyndon's. He was 
intrigued for and battled for, as the attraction of evening-parties. He 
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bore it all patiently, as one who does a wwk of dradgery with a good 
object ; bnt he smiled sadly and shook his head when one congratulated 
him priyately on his snccess. I once told him he ought to be a proud 
man. He said he felt profoundly discouraged. A great illusion, he 
calmly said, was gone. * England, he now knew, would do nothing for 
his country. He had come to plead for protection and help. He found 
himself the hero of a carnival scene, pdted with flowers and sugar- 
plums. 

I am not a politician, and this Is not a political story. I introduce 
the subject of Claris and his success, because at this time in one way, 
as later in another, it affected my own life. 

I went one evening to hear my new friend tell his story and make 
his appeal in Willis's Rooms. I went alone; the room was crowded; 
Mr. Lyndon M.P. presided. There were present what Ned Lambert 
would have called ^ no end of swells.'^ Salaris was speaking when I got 
in. He was really not, in the rhetorical sense, an eloquent man. He 
had nothing of Kossuth about him, nor had his style anything of the 
poetic grandiloquence of Mazzini. He talked in a simple, severe, un- 
pretending sort of way, with hardly any gesticulation. The sincerity 
of his purpose, the clear straightforwardness of his language, the sweet- 
ness of his expression, made the great charm which, added of course to 
the romantic nature of his recent escape, delighted the West-end. He 
was a novelty in the way of exiles. He positively seemed, I heard a 
lady near me remark, quite like an English gentleman. In fu;t, the 
Thaddeus of Warsaw personage was played out ; and the West-end 
now thrilled with a new sensation, to see an escaped and exiled patriot 
who looked like an ordinary gentleman, and spoke as composedly as 
a financial member of Parliament. 

I looked round ihe room, expecting to see Christina there. I was 
not disappointed. She was seated two or three rows of seats away 
from me, and she looked very handsome, but melancholy, and a little 
fatigued. She was apparently not listening much more attentively 
than I was. She saw me, and nodded a salutation, and whispered 
something to a lady at her side. The lady, who seemed to have been 
listening very closely to the speaker, looked up, and glanced towards 
me. She was very young— about nineteen, perhaps— with a delicate, 
cleariy-shaped, youthful Madonna &ce, and eyes that had a tender 
violet light in them. They were eyes that did not flash or glitter or 
sparkle. They rested on you with. a quiet luminous depth, like the 
light a planet seems to give. Her fece had a thoughtful, sweet, al- 
most sad expression until the violet light arising in the eyes suffhsed 
the whole countenance with its genial radiancy. It was a face not to 
be forgotten, once you had seen it ; and I had not forgotten it^ for I had 
seen it before, and had many a time wished to see it again. It was the 
flEu^ of Mr. Lyndon's youngest daughter ; the girl to whom I had spoken 
in Palace-yard when wild Stephen Lyndon made his absurd mistaJce. 
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Did ytm ever on an eyening of reckless reyelrj, amid an atmosphere 
steaming with heat and lights and the fhmes of wine, in a room ring- 
ing with langht^ and frlrolitj, suddenly open a window, and looking 
out, cateh a glimpse of the blue summer heaven and the pure light of 
the stars ? If so, yon will understand how I felt when I looked up 
fix)m the increasing degeneracy of my life, with its foolish excitements 
and its barren spasmodic passion, and saw the face of Lilla Lyndon. 

I glanced many times to where she sat, and I forgot the cause of 
Italy's independence. Once, only once, she looked towards me. 

There was a slight movement on the platform ; a letter was handed 
to Mr. Lyndon. That gentleman said a word to the lecturer, who at 
once stopped, bowed, and drew back ; and Mr. Lyndon rising came to 
the front and apologised' for having to leave the chair. He was obliged 
to go down to the House immediately. His' distinguished friend the 
Dean of some place or other, whose remarkable work recently pub- 
lished had proved how well he understood the Italian question and 
how thoroughly he sympathised with the cause of Italy, had kindly 
consented to take the chair. There was a murmur of genteel applause 
for Mr. Lyndon, another fbr the Deao, as the latter gracefully threw 
himself into the vacated chair ; and then Mr. Lyndon disappeared from 
the platform, the lecture went on, and the audience settled itself to 
listen as before. 

Once and only once did Salaris make any attempt at eloquence ; 
and even that was but the eloquence of passionate conviction. It was 
at the close, where he proclaimed, rather than merely predicted, to his 
hearers that, let who would be fHend or foe, the day of Italy's inde- 
pendence was sure and near. " Only yesterday," be said, ••an English 
lady — I see her now in this room — gave me as an omen of good a 
translation of a noble poem by a great living poet, a German, which 
bids my country be of good aiseer and expect her deliverance. Will 
you listen to a few lines ? The German poet reminds my country of the 
story of Penelope : how she was fair, and persecuted for her beauty, 
and how the reckless strangers revelled in her hall : 

Twenty year&tlie purple tissue span ^e weeping on her throme ; 
Twenty years in bitter sorrow, nurtured her beloved son ; 
Twenty years remained she faithful to her husband and her name — 
Weeping, faeping, sen^ng seekers — ^!o, and her tnysses came ! 

Woe to the audacious wooers when they heard the avenger's tread, 
And the bitter death-charged arrows from his clanging bow were sped ; 
With the red blood of the strangers hall and paveraest dripping lay, 
And a fearful fieaa* oi TtngeMice thoA was hdd at Itbaoa. 

Knowest thou that song, Italia ? Listen, and in patience wait, 
Kf e« aldioogh t^ swaim of stran^era tfaroBg tiuouglk thr aneestral gate ; 
Rear thy sons to fearless manhood, though with many a bumiBg tear; 
Wait and hope ; thy hour is conuug ; thy Ulysses too is near. 

To the closing lines he gave all the dignity, the thrilling force, the 
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BtreDgth of pathos and of hope, which the words deserred, and which 
his penetrating voice, his noble earnestness, his expression, now ani- 
mated, could lend. " It is," he added slowly, " the poetry, the hope, 
the enconragement of a German ! Quodmmiim reris ! The sympathy 
and the hope are the more welcome, the more delightfal. I accept the 
omen for my coontry, and I say to her : 

* Wait and hope ; tby hour is coming ; thy UlysseB too is near.* " 

He remained for a moment motionless and silent, and the andienoe 
did not know whether he had finished or not ; then his hand dropped 
upon the desk near him, and he bowed to the assemblage, and drew 
back from the front of the platform. 

There was quite a cordial and enthusiastic demonstration of ap- 
plause ; and then began the rustling of silks, and calling of carriages, 
and the babble of talk with acquaintances, and the crowding on the 
stairs. 

The moment the movement of departure began, Madame Beichstein 
invited me by a look to come to her. She and Miss Lyndon had with- 
drawn into a comer a little out of the stream of the departing crowd. 
I made my way through groups of people and over trailing skirts to 
where they stood. 

" How did you like it ?" were Christina's first words; and then 
without waiting for an answer she said, ^' I wish to introduce you to 
Miss Lyndon — Miss Lilla Lyndon." 

Before the ceremony of introduction was well through, two or three 
acquaintances closed round Madame Eeichstein, and Miss Lyndon and 
I were left for the moment together. 

" Am I wrong, Mr. Temple," she said, "in thinking that we have 
met and spoken together before ?" 

" No, Miss Lyndon^ you are quite right." 

''That day in Palace-yard, when that poor man came up and 
stopped the carriage and called me by my name?" 

"That was the day. You have a good memory." 

" It made a painful impression on me, that scene and that poor 
man. I thought I could not have been mistaken, Mr. Temple, in you, 
when I saw you a few nights ago for the first time since tibat day. 
May I congratulate you now on your success — on the name you have 
won since I first saw you ? It always gave me pleasure to believe that 
it was you with whom I had spoken that day, for you were kind to 
that strange poor creature." 

' This was a subject that somewhat embarrassed me ; I turned to 
something else. 

" The lines that Signer Salaris recited were translated by you. Miss 
Lyndon, I venture to think ?" 

" They were. Did you like them ?" 

" I thought them noble in spirit, and I hope prophetic ; and they 
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sounded to me — I have not seen the original — like a pare and exquisite 
translation." 

" I am very glad; they are GeibeVs. They seemed to me prophetic, 
and BO I showed them to Signor Salaris. He is a noble creature, and 
I hope whatever he engages in may succeed ; but I don't understand 
much of Italian affairs." 

" Nor I, indeed, Miss Lyndon." 

" Not you ? And yet you ought to be at least a sort of stepson of 
Italy." 

" I only know my stepmother's voice. Her interests she keeps for 
her own children." 

'< We are going, Emanuel," said Christina, who was leaning on the 
arm of some gentleman. 

I offered Miss Lyndon my arm, and she leaned on it : I felt the 
pressure of her light touch, and I was thrilled by it. 

" Do you know, Mr. Temple," she said, as we descended the stairs, 
'' I have never ceased to think that there was some mystery about that 
man in Palace-yard which I ought to know, and that you could explain 
it. How did he come to know my name, and why did his face seem so 
strange and yet so familiar to me ? Will you tell me ?" 

" Pray, Miss Lyndon, don't ask me ; I cannot tell you anything 
about him — at least not now ; not without thinking over it. The secret, 
if it be one, may not be mine to tell." 
" Then there is something ?" 
"There is." 

"And he had some reason for knowing me and calling me by my 
name ?" 

" Pray don't ask any more. He had." 

" I knew it»" she said; and an unconscious vibration passed from 
her arm to mine. 

" Some time. Miss Lyndon, you may know all ; and it may be in 
your power to do good by the knowledge to people who are unhappy, 
and who don't deserve to be so." 

She looked into my face, with surprise and deep interest in her 
clear pensive eyes. 

Christina was already at the door of her little brougham waiting 
for us. I banded Mies Lyndon in. Christina gave me her hand with- 
out a word, and I saw a strange expression in her face, as if something 
had both perplexed and irritated her. 1 could not understand it. 

Miss Lyndon held out her delicate little hand with a frank and 
friendly expression. I touched it, and the light pressure lingered long 
with me. As I left the place, I felt like one on whom the first breath 
of some purifying and sacred influence has fallen. The presence of 
this girl had strangely affected me when first I saw her, and I had 
never forgotten the sensation. Now it filled me almost wholly. It 
was indeecribablo ; at least, I cannot describe it any better than by 
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saying that while the presence of Christina seemed to allore me with 
the rich incense of flowers, that of Lilla Lyndon made me thonghtfhl 
and foil of pare regret and hnmility, like the light of the stars. 

In most stories of ghosts and demons and*warlocks, is it not suffi- 
cient to speak of the odions and snpematnral creature in order to 
evoke his presence ? Apparently some spell of the same kind haunted 
me this night. Miss Lyndon and I had spoken of the man who ac- 
costed her in Palace-yard ; I had never seen him since my return from 
Italy. I had hardly got a dozen paces from the door of Willis's Rooms 
when I came straight on him. 

Keeping the same side as you walk from Willis's Rooms towards 
St. James's-square, you may see as you look across the street a row of 
white and stuccoed houses on the other side, one of which has a fame 
attached to it. When I nearly fell over Stephen Lyndon, he was stand- 
ing on the edge of the footpath, looking up at that particular house. 
He did not seem a day older than when I saw him last. He wore the 
black wig as before, and was rather better dressed than I had seen him 
on some form^ occasions, though not up to the mark of one memorable 
occasion when he came out resplendent. It seemed to me, too, that 
there was a little more of quietness and caution about him than was 
his wont in earlier times. 

I did not know then that he was there waiting fbr me. So I ielfc 
vexed when I nearly ran up against him, and recognised him in the 
clear moonlight of a beautiful night, and saw that he had recognised 
me, and there was no escape without at least a parley. 

^ 6ood-ev^ng, Temple,*^ he said in the coolest and easiest kind 
of way, as if we had met only the night before last ; and he quietly 
laid his hand on my arm and stayed my going fkrther. ** I have been 
contemplating that house over there; the first of the row. I have been 
meditating. Temple. An exile lived there once, my chUd of song^ — an 
illustrioiw exile; Where is he now. Temple? Only on a throne, my 
swan. There are exiles and exiles. Temple. Our patriotic and ban- 
ished friend Salaris will hardly, I think, come to so brilliant a place. 
Kie throne for one conspirator, and the prison or very likely the block 
for another. Crowns for the crowns that have brains under them ; 
blocks for the Uockheads. He is a gifted and touching blockhead, 
that frmiA of onrs, Mr. Temple. I like him ; but I was always a child 
of BNitiment. I saw you in Willis's Rooms." 

"Were you there r 

** I was thwe; yes. He and I, yon know, are old friends. I saw 
Ooodboy on the phtform, and he saw ma I think he winced a little, 
but it was a lost fear. I have given up my notion of doing anything 
with him in the way of street-scenes." 

'* I am very glad to hear it. I do hope you have turned decent and 
honourable and manly. Mr. Lyndon, there are many reasons why I 
wish you weD." 
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" Thanks ; I daresay. I realty believe yon, Temple ; and I think 
you are a good sort of fellow in your way. Yes, I am quite a reformed 
maik In fact, Temj^e, he was too much for me that way." 

"What way?" 

" You nerer heard, then ?" 

" I haye not heard anything about you for a long time." 

" True 5 you were away in Italian myrtle-bowers, and that sort of 
delightful thing. Well, I opened fire regularly on Goodboy ; waylaid 
bun at his door; pursued him to the House, to the Club, to the Opera. 
What do yon liunk be did ? He coeily took the bull by the horns. 
He gare me in daarge to a policeman ; he followed up the charge at 
the police-oourt ; he delivered his version of the business with a dig- 
nified moek humility which quite touched and charmed ' the worthy 
magistrate.' He recounted all the things he had done for me, and 
all our venerable father had done ; and it was a magnificent scene, 
quite. And do you know, Temple, while the whole thing was a hideous 
lie from beginning to end, there was not a word in it which was not 
literally true ? It put me in an unpleasant light ; that I must frankly 
confess. Well, there was nothing for me but to find bail — ^which of 
course I couldn't do — or be sent to prison, or pledge my honour to 
molest him no more — in that way. Temple, I was defeated. I had 
fought Respectability, and was overthrown I At least, I had the sense 
to know that I was beaten, and I surrendered and promised." 

" I am very glad to hear it." 

** Are you ? So I daresay is Goodboy. But wait for the end. Do 
you ever read the Greek dramatists. Temple? I suppose not Well, 
there is some good advice given by one of them about counting no 
man successful until you have seen the game all out. You just wait. 
If I detested Goodboy before, do you think I like him any better now? 
Do you know, the cunning old boy managed so well, that not a line of 
the business got into the papers; so that I had not even the satisfaction 
of bringing open scandal on him. I wrote letter after letter to the 
pi^rs ; need I say that no editor did me the favour of putting the 
tale of the wrongs I had sufiPered into pint? Well, there's enough of 
that. I have had rather a hard life of it since. Give you my word, I 
don't think anything could have kept me up but ny deep religious 
feeling and my determination to be reveng^ upon my enemies. I 
thought it well to retire from the metropolis for a little. I broke 
loose from ray base, and mardied right into the heart? of the country — 
Liverpool, Manchester, and that sort of place. Coarse, cloddish, with- 
out soul, without humour, and, let me tell you, by no means green or 
awkward vrith the cards and the billiards. Ah, man Ditu I it was hard 
and dull. No matter, I live! Providentially preserved, I still livel 
I return to town at last, led doubtless by my star. I find two of my 
old acquaintances established as lions of the season. You are one ; 
my Carbonaro of Willis's Eooms is the other. Good Hearen, it ought 
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to teach the yainefit of ns a lesson in modesty, when snch people can 
be successful." 

We were now walking round St. James's-square. We might haye 
been mistaken for two dear and intimate friends. Lyndon was leaning 
a£Pectionately on my arm, even when he was propounding lessons of 
humility drawn from the incomprehensible fact that such a personage 
as I had succeeded. 

I thought of him then as I had thought of him always since our 
first meeting — ^as a hopeless old reprobate, whose inner nature no power 
on earth could touch, and whose utterly selfish and heartless levity could 
only be explained or excused by the theory that something not unlike 
insanity was mingled with Ms blood. Yet I now walked with him, 
listened to him, allowed him to lean on me, felt even a positive interest 
in his welfare. 

Why? Was it for the sake of Ned Lambert and his love, and my 
sincere friendship for them both ? 

In sad sober truth, it was not. 

It was because the thoughtful violet eyes of Lilla Lyndon the 
younger had looked into mine with kindly interest while she spoke of 
this man. The thought of her transfigured him in my mind. Nay, 
this miserable wretch was a sort of link between us. His very misery 
might be the cause of our meeting again. 

And at this time I had no more thought of loving Lilla Lyndon 
than I had of falling in love with a saint or a star. I still believed 
that my life was to be for ever shadowed and frustrated by hopeless 
unfading passion for Christina Reichstein. 

I listened, then, to Lyndon's talk, and even encouraged him, and 
assured him I would save him if I could. 

" Now that," he said, " is the very thing I am coming at. I really 
do think, Temple, that you are a sincere sort of person ; and ihat you 
mean what you say. My daughter has disappeared somewhere; I 
cannot find out where ; and I don't suppose, you know, that it much 
matters, because I daresay the girl is hard up, and drudging and toil- 
ing, and that sort of thing, and of course she couldn't do anything for 
me. I should think Goodboy turned her adrift; he's quite mean enough 
for it. Well, you see, it's no use my looking her up. Do you know, 
I am so sensitive, and epicurean, and chivabrous in all my ways, that 
I can't bear to see women who are drudging and poor and overworked. 
It isn't the poetic idea of womanhood, is it ? Women don't look as if 
they ought to be seen then. They get pale and washed-out-looking, 
and the plump outlines go, and their hands look dirty and needle- 
marked, and all the rest of it. No ; I really prefer, as a father, not to 
see my daughter just now. You follow me. Temple ?" 

" I do," was my grim reply. Even the colour of those violet eyes 
was fading from my mind as he talked in this way. 

" You appreciate what I mean?" 
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" Quite," I replied more grimly. 

** Now, on the other hand, look at my niece. Aha, have I touched 
you?" I suppose I started. "There is a lovely girl, charming to 
look at ; a little pale, you will say ; but so very interesting, and with 
such an expression of goodness. Now, Teitiple, don't you think she 
could be brought to do something for me ? Don't you think, at least, 
she ought to be allowed to know of my existence ? I know it's kept 
a secret from her. I know she is ignorant of the tender tie that binds 
her to me. Now, Temple, my boy, here is your opportunity! You 
know her ; you are in your own way a kind of suceess, and I daresay 
would pass off easily upon her — she's evidently very green and innocent 
— as quite a distinguished and delightful sort of person. I saw you 
handing her to the carriage to-day '; you did the thing quite in good 
style ; I daresay she wouldn't notice any difference. Now, your motive 
cannot be suspected. Mine, I confess, is open to misinterpretation! 
Temple, do a benevolent deed. Here is an outcast undo panting for 
love and redemption, and very, very hard up. There is a lovely niece, 
with her little bosom overflowing with family affection and benevolence 
and romantic nonsense of all kinds, and with unlimited influence over 
papa's purse. Temple, need I say more ? You have a heart, and quite 
a presentable appearance. Bring us together, and look for your reward 
Above." 

. I managed to escape at last, without making a promise of any kind ; 
but he squeezed my hand warmly, accepted a trifling loan, and went 
away humming a hopeful tune. 
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The Bank-rate has gone ixp. Bnch an announcement, eren if Hie rise 
were far greater than what has taken place, woald fEiIl languidly upon 
the ear of the charmed circle of Belgrayian Society. And the fiact is 
worthy of attention, as showing how hcterogeneons is the immense 
population grouped within the precincts of London, and how dtstinot 
from one another are some of the circles of life into which this huge 
metropolis may be dirided even geographically. The true Belgra7ia& 
world is severed by a wide gulf from that busy heart of London called 
the City. A financial cyclone may be revolving with destructive force 
in the narrow precinct which has the Bank and ihe Boyal Exchange 
for its centre, while not a breath disturbs the serenity of Belgravia. 
The high world of Fashion is far removed from the ttrrmoil and terrible 
fluctuations which beset Trade. Like the gods of Olympus, it looks 
down in cahn upon the storms that agitate the world below. The 
denizens of Belgravia — the crime de la creme of Society— derive their 
revenues from the stable Land, not from the shifting profits of Gom- 
merce. And hence, during the terrible crisis of May 1866, when mat- 
ters were at their worst, and when the highest names and most power- 
ful establishments in the City were tottering for want of rewdy-money, 
it was noticed as a remarkable thing that a sale of diamonds, jewels, 
and articles of viriil, at the West-end, went off with the greatest brisk- 
ness. While City men were in such straits that they could hardly, if 
at all, raise money even upon the most valuable securities, ready cash 
was as rife as ever, even for the purchase of mere ornaments and luxu- 
ries of Art, in the serene Olympus of Belgravia. 

But» quitting West-end circles for a while, let us examine the real 
character of the financial event which— certainly not from its magni- 
tude, but chiefly from its suddenness— excited so much interest in the 
City. The rise of the Bank-rate was only 1 per cent, and, after the 
rise, the Bank-rate was no higher than 4 per cent, — ^which is just the 
ordinary rate of discount in this country. Nevertheless, the effect of 
the change was comparatively very great : for, before the close of the 
day on which the change was made, the mercantile community had to 
pay about one-half more to the banks for discount-accommodation than 
they had done upon similar bills discounted in the forenoon. Now 
what was the cause of this rise in the Bank-rate? The rise itself, as 
we have said, was comparatively trivial; but the cause of it, we think, 
is a matter of no small importance. 

There are two legitimate grounds for raising the Bank-rate: and 
these grounds are quite different from each other in their character, 
nor do they necessarily go together. One of these is, an increased de- 
mand for loans on the part of the public; the other is a decrease of 
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goM in the Bank. The first of these oaoBes operates in a way perfectly 
intelligible to all. The banks have a certain amonnt of money to 
lead, «nd their whole profits arise from their lending this money to the 
public at the highest rate which they cim get for it. Accordingly 
when an increased demand for loans arises, the banks naturally chaise 
higher rates for the use of their money than before. All classes of 
traders act in the same way. Banks trade in lending money, as a mer- 
chant trades in the sale of goods. And jnst as a corn-merchant raises 
the price of his stock of grain when a dearth oocnrs, so do banks 
charge more for the use of their stock of money when the pnblic wants 
more loans than usual. In both cases, it is true, there miffki be no 
rise of price. The portion of his stock which the corn-merchant sell« 
at 80«. the qoarter after « dearth has set in, cost him no more than 
the other portion which he had willingly sold at 60«. a few weeks pre- 
yious. In like manner, the stock of money which a bank has to lend 
coats it no more after an increased demand for loans sets-in than be- 
fore. But the Bank, like the coEn-merehant in a time of dearth, finds 
that at such times it can get a higher price for the commodity in which 
it trades ; and hence, quite legitimately, it avails itself of the wants of 
the pnblic to increase its own profits. 

The other oanse of a rise in the Bank-rate is a decrease in the stock 
of gold in bank. The demand for loans on the part of tilie pnblic may 
remain at the usual amount, but the lending-power of the Bank is 
diminished. Accordingly, having less money to leiad^ the Bank seeks 
to charge more for its loans, in ord^ to maintain its [vofits at the 
usual rate. This is quite natural. The same principle prevails in 
every department of trade. The dealer, whether in money or in goods, 
always endeavomrs to get the highest price he can, — ^this, in fact^ is the 
whole object of trade. 

The Crisis of 1866 offers an example of a rise in the Bank-rate, 
owing to an increasod demand for loans on the part of the public, 
but without any important decrease of the Bank's stock of gold, and 
while the stock of gold in the country (as shown by the excess of 
imports over exports) waa being largely increased. Of the great and 
sudden increase in the demand for loans which then took place, we 
seed say nothing — everyone knows it. But it is most important to 
notice that» so far from there having been any drain of gold during 
or prior to the Crisis, the imports exceeded the exports in the first 
six months of 1866 to the extent of five millions sterling. And even 
in the critical month of May, the imports of gold exceeded by one- 
half the amount of the exports — the former being 322,8702., and the 
latter 242,330Z. And in the Bank there were at the worst time of 
the Crisis nearly twelve millions of gold more than the public eithei* 
needed or asked for — although this large amount of gold was needed 
(under the Act of 1844) by the Bank itself. And the upshot of the 
whole case was, a minimum Bank-rate of 10 per cent, fearful losses to 
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the public, and the largest amount of profits to the Bank (975,665/.) 
ever made by that establishment in any half-year of its existence. 

As is well known, and as the above case amply shows, under our 
present Bank Act a most serious monetary difficulty may be experienced 
even when an enormous quantity of gold lies in the Bank neither wanted 
nor asked for by the public. But it is important to notice that the 
course of action adopted by the Bank Directors of late years has been 
such as to aggravate the defects of the Act of 1844, and to render the 
operation of that Act still more oppressive to the public. Until nine 
or ten years ago, when there were twelve millions of gold in the Bank, 
the Bank-rate was little more than half what it is now in similar cir- 
cumstances. The supporters of the Bank Act and of the Bank man- 
agement eulogise this as an increase of prudence on the part of the 
Directors : but, whatever be the correct term for such conduct, it at 
least tends to increase the Bank's profits. 

Gold under the Act of 1844 plays a terribly important psCrt in our 
monetary system compared with what it used to do : and as a fresh 
instance of this, we may state that the recent rise in the Bank-rate has 
been attributed mainly to the pitifully small sum of 240,000/. in gold 
having been sent to America ! — although the amount of gold still in 
bank was no less than 17^ millions sterling. This is too preposterous: 
but the true cause was due simply to a periodical and temporary inci- 
dent which of itself ought not to aflfect the Bank-rate of the country. 
There are periodic tides in the currency — ^in the public requirement 
for notes and coin; and of these tides, the most regular are those 
which occur at the end of each quarter. These quarterly tides are 
produced by the Government payment of salaries, of the dividends on 
the National Debt, <&c., and also by the payment of rent and other 
quarterly obligations on the part of the community at large. These 
quarterly payments usually occasion a withdrawal of a million and a 
half of money, in notes and coin, from the Bank ; but the withdrawal 
is merely momentary: in three weeks' time all this money finds its 
way back to the Bank in the shape of new deposits. An incident of 
this kind certainly does not justify a rise of the Bank-rate. 

We do not raise any grave objection to the recent elevation of 
the Bank-rate, for the rate is still no higher than usually prevails in 
this country. We simply desire to point out that the recent rise was 
made only in consequence of a periodic and momentary increase in 
the demand for notes and coin, which of itself does not justify a rise 
of the rate of discount. And the other matter which we have in view 
is to remind the public of a plain fact, which seems to be too little 
remembered, that the Bank acts (and quite rightly) just on the same 
principle as other traders — ^namely, at all times to charge the highest 
terms it can get for the commodity in which it deals, and to take 
advantage of every incident, however momentary, to raise its charges 
as against the public. 
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THE DREAMING SEA 



I. 

I HAVE been told there is a wondrous land, 

Fairer than other in this darker earth ; 
'Tis girded in by mountains huge, that stand 

Changeless since first the old world saw its birth. 

Grim giants they, which guard it closely round ; 

Sheer from their heights the precipices fall, 

Barring it in with adamantine wall. 
And closing it from outer sight and sound, 

Save where a cleft lets a bright river through, 
Seeming to sleep, but flowing onward still. 

Waving the reeds that slowly rustle too. 

And all the shore with slumb'rous murmurs fill. 

The very air is drowsy, and the sun 

Shines through a veil with soft light dimly shed ; 

Faintly the blue sky glimmers overhead. 
Faintly the rivers whisper as they run ; 

Stealing along, and flowing to a mere. 

Blue, bright, and calm, yet treacherous and deep ; 

No ripple stirs upon its surface clear. 

It seems as dead, yet doth it only sleep : 

It sleeps, wrapt in a vapour close and dim. 
Floating and breaking like a summer cloud, 
Which sunshine melts into an airy shroud. 

Wherein faint images, like visions, swim : 

It sleeps above the stilly depth profound ; 

Nor only sleeps, for shapes and forms there seem 
That it doth fashion, changing like a dream. 

They gather, flit, and pass without a sound. 

Beneath the wave they float, and you may see 
Others above it, passing from the gaze, 
Fair, lovely phantoms, in the glimmering haze ; 

Therefore men call that mere " the Dreaming Sea." 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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II. 
There are strange people in that land of shade ; 

They idly watch the visions that they see 

Vanishing slowly into vacancy, 
And others follow, and as slowly fade ; 

Like from a glass reflecting form and face, 
Which, passing, leave it glittering as before. 

Till others flit and fill the vacant place. 

Then darkness follows, and we see no more. 

And if yon ask them what they watch so long, 

So silent^ with a fixed and dreamy gaze. 

They point unto the ever-shifting haze, 
And answer low, like echoes of a song : 

" These are our dreams — we find them here again ; 
Once they all fled from our impassioned grasp, 
But here our truant bliss once more we clasp ; 
We hold our joys, and leave far off our pain. 

Here flits their beauty, and to aching eyes 

Brings what the world crushed in its iron hand ; 
Here, lovelier than before, for aye they stand, 

Visions of joy to love and idolise ; 

Here those dear faces which we lost below. 

Here those loved voices, low and sweet in tone, 
Anew exist for us, and here alone, 

Traced in the mists that glimmer to and fro. 

Here spring again, as with a fairer birth. 

Sunset's bright clouds, the warm wind's perfumed breath ; 

The rose's blush, untouched by time or death ; 
The grace, the glow, the glory of the earth ; 

The dreams of joy, the smile, that faded soon ; 

The hopes that died, the love that grew so faint ; 

Earth's fairest fruits, undimmed by blight or taint ; 
Life's sweetest echoes, chimed in perfect tune. 

Why should we struggle vainly with our lot. 

When we have gained these shores of calmer joys. 
Far from the heat, the hurry, and the noise 

Of that stem world by which we are forgot ? 

Pleasures are here that are not bought and sold. 
That with a beauty and enchantment rare 
Bid us forget the weary, grinding care 

Of the old life that was so hard and cold. 
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So cold ! so hard ! Ah me ! why should we tire, 

To dash ourselves against its iron bars, 

Or lie crushed down by its triumphal cars. 
Until not only joy but hope and life expire ? 

Enough of care and toil, of wounds and woe, 

Enough of sobbing-out our weary pain. 

Enough of tears, that fall like bitter rain, 
Enough of wrecks and heartbreak there below. 

Trouble us not ; our old life fades and falls ; 

It passes, but we care not ; let it rest ; 

While we can here gain all we love the best. 
Trouble us not — we care not what befalls I" 

III. 

Yet sometimes comes a change across the mere, 
A shiver passes o*er it, and there rise 
Dark struggling forms with wild and awiul eyes, 

And hollow sounds fall mu£Q[ed on the ear ; 

They mingle strangely with the phantoms fair ; 

The heavens grow dark ; and the grim undertone 

Seems to reScho shriek and wail and moan, 
That quiver through the dull and drowsy air ; 

And then there comes, sounding along the shore. 

The growling of the thunder far away. 

The darkness rises and blots out the day, 
And the storm bursts with loud and fearful roar. 

It rends the vapours with its mighty breath, 
Tossing them wildly through the gloomy air ; 
The sea is rough and cold, the shore is bare, 

And the land tumeth to a land of death. 

Briers and thorns and rough unsightly stones 

Show in the glaring light of cruel day ; 

The flowers, the mossy banks all pass away. 
And bare skulls grin, white among dead-men's bones. 

Then all the shivering wanderers ye behold, 
Wistful and weary, seeking something lost, 
Seeking the visions whirled away and tossed. 

Leaving them bare and naked in the cold ; 

Pale ghosts, that wildly throw their heads on high. 

And gaze with woful yet all-tearless eyes. 

Questioning all things with a mute surprise, 
And crouching helpless 'neath the bitter sky ; 
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Till the air groweth still and close and warm, 

And the mists gather with their glimmering haze, 
The treacherous image on the water plays. 

And back retnms the dim enchanting charm. 

Then rest they all again npon the shore, 

Watching the phantoms gathering all the while ; 
They welcome them with faint and gentle smile, 

And deem that these shall pass away no more. 

IV. 

Ah, yes ; 'tis sweet (we know it bnt too well). 

Ere comes cold truth, which all too soon arrives. 

To live once more by memory's misty spell, 

To live onr dreams, and dream away our lives : 

To bid awhile the weary labour cease. 

To let our lives, by many a tempest tost. 
Gather in fancy bright things loved and lost, 

And gently drift to visioned rest and peace ; 

Calm and yet happy, and forgetfully 

Wrapped in the mist of a delicious dream. 
Floating adown life's dark and treacherous stream, 

Tet gliding onward to a Dreaming Sea. 

CATHARINE WILTON. 
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SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES 
In Two Pabts :— Pabt II. 



Ik the First Part of this subject I limited myself to enumerating the 
chief and most common species of the non-yenomous reptiles. In 
the present paper I have more tragic elements to deal with, namely, 
with snakes whose bite is dreadfully yenomous, and those whose bite 
is absolutely deadly and beyond all reach of cure yet known to man. 
The subject is just now exciting peculiar interest, from the alleged 
discoyeries of a cure for snake-bites in South Australia, by the injec- 
tion of ammonia into the yeins near where the poison-wound has been 
inflicted. The large reward, too, offered by the Indian Croyemment 
for a cure for the bite of the cobra has led Indian surgeons into a 
wide field of inquiry and experiment. This is not the time or the 
place in which to discuss medical researches ; it is sufficient to say, 
therefore, that as yet all efforts to discoyer an antidote haye signally 
&iled. It is, of course, impossible to set any limits to what science 
may accomplish in the future; but for the present it has done no- 
thing ; and the most eminent medical men who haye giyen their atten- 
tion to the bites of the deadly reptiles confess with sorrow that they 
belieye that the Goyemment might as well offer a reward for the 
recoyery of a man who had out his head off, or swallowed an ounce 
of prussic acid or strychnia, as for the recoyery of a patient who had 
been bitten by the real Indian cobra. Nor is the Indian cobra the 
worst specimen of his yery bad class. There are many others which, 
though not more certainly fatal, are more swiftly fatal than this rep- 
tile. It is this swiftness of action which takes away the chance of 
remedy. Most persons are bitten when in wild districts, and generally 
far away from medical aid. Under the most fayourable circumstances, 
many minutes must elapse before the surgeon sees them, and a minute 
makes the difference of life or death ; for all the blood of the human 
frame passes through the heart once in eyery four minutes and a half, 
circulating the poison throughout the system in all directions. Thus 
it is that neither surgeons nor ophiologists attach much importance to 
the injection of ammonia into the yeins. Ammonia, as an antidote to 
the bites of many dangerous snakes, has long been known and is freely 
used in India, where it is kept at all the country police-stations, with 
printed directions on the bottle for its use. But ammonia can be ad- 
ministered internally by anyone; whereas the injection of the fluid 
into the yeins is a delicate, and sometimes a dangerous, operation eyen 
for a skilled surgeon. At any rate, whether injected or swallowed, it 
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has neyer been asserted that ammonia conld do the least good in the 
case of a cobra-bite ; the core for which the Indian GoYemment are 
most properly, though as yet onfortonatelj most vainly, seeking to 
discover. The chances seem now as remote to English and French 
surgeons as they have always been to the natives who have dwelt 
among the reptiles for ages. 

Before going further into the subject, it is well to divide it under 
its two proper heads : first, of those snakes which, though dreadfully 
v^iomous, are not of necessity deadly, if the person bitten is of strong 
c(»istitiition, and, above all, if instant osidproper precautions are adopted; 
secondly, of those snakes which are absolutely fatal, and against the 
effects of the bites of which no remedies we know of are of the least 
avail. I am sorry to say that the last class is almost as numerous as 
the first*. Under the first head I include the English viper, the large 
black v^)er of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, the black snake, brown 
snake, tiger-snake of Australia, the spotted snake of Southern Canada^ 
the moecasin snake, and the rattlesnake, which latter abounds in most 
parts of N<»ih America. There are, of course, degrees in the amount of 
venom of aU these snakes, as there are d^rees in the rapidity with whioh 
death follows on the bites of those which are fatal. Thus, a tuboba's 
bite leaves the victim to linger in four or five hours or more of hopeless 
agony before the inevitable death ensues ; whereas in the case of the 
coral-snake, or la dama dlanca — the white lady — the stup(H* which pre- 
cedes .dissolution ensues within a few minutes after the bite, certainly 
within a quarter of an hour. Thus also is it with the more deadly 
snakes. The proportion of those who die by the bite of the common 
English viper is probably not more than one per cent to those who die 
by the bite of the black viper, which is about five per cent ; and so on 
up to the rattlesnake, when I fear the proportion of fatal results is more 
than eighty per cent ; and the same with what are erroneously called the 
deadly snakes of South Australia. It may seem strange that I should 
include the terrible snakes of South Australia, and above all the dreaded 
rattlesnake, among those which are not necessarily deadly in their bite ; 
but I bdieve I shall be able to show my readers that such is really 
the truth. 

I have lived at different times upon the prairies both east and west 
of the Mississippi, upon the wild barren region which skirts near the 
^ staked plains," and the more fertile though equally desolate-looking 
expanse which is covered with sage-brush up to the very foot of the 
Bocky Mountains. In all these places rattlesnakes were to be found, 
and sometimes in alarming numbers. On little sunlit knoUs at 
rounded boulders as many as twenty or even more might be seen in 
the space of a few square feet, coiled up asleep, baskiug in the snn» 
but each with his tail-rattle left out, free to move at the first alann^ 
and warn the intruder of his danger. The rattlesnake is not a 
vicious snake ; that is to say, it will not bite wantonly, like the cobra 
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or the copper-head. It is preeminently a slaggish reptile^ almost as 
sluggish as the pnff-adder or the most beantifdl bat terrible coral- 
snake. When disturbed, it does not moYe ofP, but simply rattles its 
tail to warn those coming near ; and if the intrusion is persisted in, 
as it often is, will simply crawl slowly away, rattling all the time as a 
kind of menace that it must not be followed. This, in some prairies 
where the grass is less Inxuriant, always leads to its destruction. With- 
out the aid of its rattle, its soft beautiful velvet markings of blaek and 
yeUow can always instantly be seen, and the reptile can be killed by a 
child with a switch. It cannot, however, be tireated with the same indif- 
ference by the prairie-hunter daring the dark night, and where the grass 
is thick. Then, when the dry rattle is heard ahead — a sound w^ich I can 
compare to nothing better than to the noise of peas rattled in a tin box 
— an instant halt is called, and everyone throws bits of stick, or earth, 
or stone in the direction of the sound, till the vermin is driven off and 
goes rattling away, when of course the party give his locality a wide 
berth, and decamp from it. The great danger of rattlesnakes is, in 
fact, their sluggishness. They sleep so sound and are so inert, that 
they will remain till actually trodden upon without any warning rattle, 
and then, as a matter of course, they bite instantly ; for even the best* 
tempered snake does not like the heel of a heavy prairie-settler on his 
taU. 

My first visit to the great western prairies was made, among other 
objects, to inquire into the truth of the statement that the bite of 
the rattlesnake could be cured. I prosecuted my inquiries, indeed, 
far and wide; and the result left no doubt upon my mind that the 
rattlesnake is not necessarily deserving of the title of a deadly reptile 
when instant and proper precautions are taken. I believe Dr. Acland, 
the Begins Professor of Medicine at Oxford, when on the prairies of 
Illinois with the Prince of Wales, made similar inquiries, and with a 
similar result. My information on this head, apart from general report, 
comes from trustworthy persons who had been bitten once, and one 
at least who had been bitten iwice^ in the same year. In all these 
cases the intended victims to the reptile's anger were powerful, healthy 
young men, and were with companions who had the means and knew 
how to apply the remedies. These remedies are simple to the extreme 
of severity. The instant a person is bitten — and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the bite is just above the ankle, or in the calf of 
the leg below the knee — a ligature, generally a leather boot-lace, is 
fastened both above and lehw the wound. A piece of stick can be 
inserted between this thong and the flesh, and by twisting the stick 
round and round, the ligature is contracted till it almost cuts to the 
bone. Com- whisky — a terrible distillation of Indian com, which, as 
the prairie-men themselves say, " will kill at forty rods" — is given in 
as copious doses as the poisoned man can swallow. In the mean time, 
supposing only a few minutes have elapsed, the flesh between the 
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ligatures has become so nambed that it is almost dead to feeling, 
and it is then excoriated around the poisoned fang-marks, and allowed 
to bleed as freely as it can. Gunpowder is next rubbed into the 
wound, and a little pile of about an ounce put o?er the incision. This 
is lighted by a match, and the ignition, which at once takes place, 
not only cauterises the wound, but partially destroys the tissues. A 
blister almost immediately rises over the place, and this again is opened. 
A more speedy and more efficacious method of cauterising wounds 
does not exist in medicine. Indeed, the whole treatment is especially 
adapted to the wild regions in which this impromptu surgery is exer- 
cised ; for very few prairie-parties are without corn-whisky, still fewer 
are without gunpowder, and none at all without the means of making 
ligatures. The most important part, however, remains to be told, and 
that is the rule never to let the injured man rest. The torpor which 
comes over any unhappy one bitten by a rattlesnake, or any South- 
Australian snake, is, if indulged in, the sure precursor of death. It 
is a torpor and sleepiness such as few narcotics could produce — it is 
the torpor of departing vitality. Even if the poor fellow has to be 
dragged along on his back, or rolled from side to side, or tumbled about 
in all directions, he must not sleep. Another essential, at least in the 
prairies, is the continued administration of corn-whisky. No matter 
how much the stomach rejects it, it must be given continually, and in 
large doses. In about twelve hours after the wound, the worst symp- 
toms begin to abate ; but there is sure to be a recurrence of them in -a 
modified form about twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted — 
and for these the same treatment as to walking about and whisky is 
continued, though also in a very modified form. In the end a profuse 
outbreak of painful boils on the skin, which generally continue for three 
or four months, completes the cure. Once, when on the prairies, I had 
occasion to try these remedies on a mule. I was out with a hunting- 
party, and in the course of a week we lost two mules. No one thought 
they were bitten, so that when the torpor overtook them, and they 
lay down near camp, none suspected that they were doing more than 
resting themselves. Both, however, were found dead in the morning, 
and one not only dead, but cold and stifT, so that he must have died 
soon after sunset. Both, our hunters declared from the inflamed appear- 
ance of the nostrils, had been bitten by rattlesnakes while grazing. 
We were of course very unwilling to admit such an unpleasant fact; 
but nevertheless, admit it or not, it turned out to be the truth ; for 
in a few days afterwards one of our party actually saw a rattlesnake 
bite one of the mules. His attention was attracted by the noise of 
the rattle near where a mule was feeding close to camp. He went 
cautiously towards the sound, keeping his eye fixed upon the spot 
whence it proceeded, and, as he did so, he distinctly saw the reptile 
raise its head and strike the mule in the nose. An alarm was given, 
and the snake was easily followed and as easily killed. It was not a 
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large one — barely three feet long — bat it was thick for its size. Its 
two poison-fangs must have been recently shed, for they were singularly 
small — not larger than the thorns on a rose-tree. The mule never 
stirred after it was bitten, but remained with its head to the ground as 
if transfixed. Now was the time to try the prairie cure. We made a 
" twitch," and got it round the poor brute's nose, which we compressed 
until it became like a dumpling. It was then very deeply cut, and very 
freely bled too. By the aid of the same twitch we got nearly a pint 
and a half of com- whisky down its throat. Daring all these proceedings 
the mule, #rhich was, like most mules, by no means remarkable for its 
good temper, made not the slightest effort at resistance. It was evi- 
dent that the fatal torpor was setting-in, so we hurried over the rest of 
our surgery. The animal was carefully blindfolded, and a flat piece 
of wood brought, on the end of which about one ounce and a half of 
powder was placed in a lump with a train leading to it. The mule*s 
nose' was placed on this, and the powder fired. This apparently was 
the only part of our proceedings to which the animal objected, for in 
spite of the twitch and all our efiTorts, it reared with a tremendous 
plunge and fell on its back. It was not, however, allowed to rest for 
long, and by dint of flogging and pulling we got it on its legs again, 
and by means of the same rough stimulants took it in turns to keep 
it trotting up and down for some four hours. Then it was let rest; 
and next day it was better, though too weak to carry anything. It 
was never, however, fit for much while we had it — for about a fortnight 
more. Its hair came off in patches, and the least load gave it a sore 
back ; so we '< dickered" it away on the first chance for a little mustang 
pony, paying in kind the obvious difference between the value of the 
two animals. 

It is generally supposed that rattlesnakes are rare; but, in fact, 
they are about the most common of all the dangerously-venomous 
reptiles that we know of. They are not, of course, to be found in 
the streets of New York or on the side-walks of the western cities of 
Chicago or St. Louis; but Mr. Beirstadt, the great American landscape- 
painter, assured me that he could show me places within twenty miles of 
New York where I could find plenty of them ; and I know, of my own 
knowledge, that they can be found within five miles of either St. Louis 
or Chicago. In the western parts of Pennsylvania they abound, and 
they abound likewise all round the cliffs at Niagara. The gentleman 
at whose house I was staying at Niagara^ and who had a very large 
disused cellar beneath it, with common barred openings to admit the 
light and air, told me the place was always more or less full of them, 
so that for that reason they seldom, if ever, used it. The first reptile 
of this kind I ever killed was among the rocks round the whirlpool 
below the Falls, where they are most numerous ; and the largest I ever 
killed was within a few miles of the same place — Brock's monument on 
the frontier of Canada. He was a very large fellow, nearly five feet 
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three inches long, and very thick. His poison-fangs, too, were nnnsa- 
ally long — more than one-third of an inch. 

One word now abont these poison-fangs, in reference to which the 
most absurd ideas prevail. They are in no snake more than two in nmn- 
ber, and are placed at each side of the very front part of the upper jaw. 
When the snake is in a state of repose, or, indeed, until in the very act 
of biting, the fangs lie flat along the roof of the reptile's mouth. They 
are intensely sharp, and as pointed as the finest needles. From the root 
to the point, however, they are hollow in spite of this fineness, and the 
root is in direct connection with the venom-ducts or bags in t^e roof of 
the mouth. In biting, the muscular action of the mouth elevates these 
two teeth into a straight position as sharp fiings, and by the action of 
their elevation, and still more by the force of the actual bite, the drop 
of venom is forced down from the ducts into the hollow hook and into 
the wound they make. In extracting these fangs, collectors (and they 
are more numerous than most people would believe) cannot be too 
careful. In no case should they ever be touched with the hand, no 
matter how strongly gloved. When pulled out — the smaUest kind of 
pliers will do this easily — they should be boiled for at least an hour, 
and then placed in a vial of the strongest spirits of ammonia for a 
week. A friend of mine, while sweeping off a table into a box two 
large puff-adder's fangs, which had been well boiled, drove one rather 
deeply into his hand, and for more than a month after his hand and 
arm were continually covered with painful boils. A similar accident, 
which occurred to one of the keepers at the Zoological Gardes, waa 
followed with precisely similwr results. 

There is a very prevalent notion thai venomous and deadly snakes 
lose their power of poisoning after they have bitten often in a short 
time. This is quite a mistsJce, as I have proved from actual experi- 
ment. One day, with a very eminent physician, and also a most 
learned authority in the habits and poisons of snakes, we tried how 
often a medium-sized rattlesnake would be able to kill. For this not 
amiable, but really scientific, purpose we had got together some forty 
rats, guinea-pigs, and young rabbits. The experiment lasted nearly 
five hours, for we tried the reptile with no less than twenty-seven 
victims, eaeh of which was dropped into the cage from the top by our 
assistants, one <^ whom managed to get bitten deeply through the 
thumb-nail by an old gray rat. Of those first introduced into the^ cage, 
the snake, though he rattled, seemed to take no further notice, nor 
did the little animals thrown in evince the least degree of apprehension^ 
but, on the contrary, moved freely abont the large cage, and in two 
instances crossed the body of the snake, in spite of its harsh vibrating 
tail and menacing head. It was necessary, therefore, to make the 
uiake really angry, and this we did by rolling it about with a thin iron 
rod. Then its fury rose, and it at once went after and struck at the 
three guinea-pigs in its cage. They all fell over in a few minutes, but 
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it wag more than twenty minntes before they died. We did not, how- 
eyer, wait for their diH&olation, but, now that the Bnake waa roiused, 
kept on patting in rabbits, gniuea-pigs, and rats as fast as he strock 
them ; and each time he hit, the inevitable death came more quickly, 
until, at about the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth victim, they all died 
within four minutes. By this time the snake, in his fever of rage, 
had broken three joints off his tail with its incessant vibrations, and 
went from end to end of the cage biting as he passed the bodies of the 
animals he had already killed, and not biting each once, but five or sk 
times with the rapidity of lightning. Ab we did not wish to lose him, 
and he appeared likely to kill himself with rage, we covered the cage 
with a cloth, and let him rest for an hour, and th^i put a rabbit in. 
The little animal went over to the snake instantly, and crept across him, 
when, without rattling or any sign of anger, he rose at once and struck 
Bunny at the root of the ear, and the rabbit fell over, and died appa- 
rently within two minutes. This experiment convinced us that the 
rattlesnake can generate its poison in proportion to its anger, or what 
it thinks its danger or annoyance. In July, August, and September 
the bite of the rattlesnake is considered fatal, as in those months it 
casts its skin, is sick, deaf and blind, and seems to secrete an extra 
quantity of veskom for its own protection. I was once staying in a 
large prairie-farm, where cattle were kept by hundreds; and the 
proprietor assured me that when cattle were bitten in the three 
months I have mentioned, they never came home, but were found dead 
on the prairie. In the other months, when the cows were struck they 
managed to get back to the bams, though they nearly always died. 

The rattlesnake's poison, I may add, is very fluid, quite colour- 
less, and without either smell or taste. It may be put on the tongue 
in most minute quantities, on a piece of ivory, if the mouth is per- 
fectly free from abrasion, and be well rinsed immediately after with 
strong ammonia-and-water. This, however, is a trial from which little 
good can come, and from which the most serious danger may arise. 

Of the same class as the rattlesnake — ^that is to say, terribly dan- 
gerous, but not, as a matter of course, deadly— are the large family of 
South- Australian reptiles — the black snake, the brown snake, and the 
beautifully-marked tiger-snake. These were at first reputed to be 
deadly; but long experience, and the free use of the same remedies in 
the bush of Australia as are applied in the long grass of the western 
prairies, has shown conclusively that their bites can be cured. All, 
however, as with the rattlesnake, depends on a rare concurrence of three 
conditions, which in those wild parts are seldom to be found united. 
The first, as I have said, is a powerful constitution ; the second is im- 
mediate help at hand ; and the third is intelligent devotedness on the 
part of those who aid to carry out the whole of the severe treatment 
with unshrinking firmness from first to last. I have spoken with 
several who have been bitten by rattlesnakes or South-Australian 
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snakes ; but the best acconnt I got was from my brother, an emment 
clergyman in Sonth Anstralia, who was bitten by what is still reputed 
to be the deadly brown snake. He was going np-country, to visit some 
outlying districts, for the area of the parishes he has in charge is 
equal in extent to that of any diocese in England. In the mid-heat of 
the day he arrived at a police-barrack; and finding that three men were 
going on in the cool of the evening to the station to which he was 
bound, he dismounted and decided to wait for them, for the sake of 
their company and escort. Being passionately fond of botany and 
geology, my brother of course went out, in spite of the heat, to see 
what he could find to illustrate his continued works upon his favourite 
studies. He had not walked twenty paces from the barrack, when a 
rare species of saxifrage moss caught his eye, and he stooped to gather 
it. While doing so, a brown snake rose from beneath it^ and, with the 
rapidity of a cobra, instantly bit him in the wrist. He at once ran back 
to the barrack, told what had happened, and the whole place was, at 
the news, immediately active. One experienced bushman fastened the 
ligatures above and below the wound, while another, in repeated small 
doses, made him swallow the best part of a pint of strong whisky in a 
few minutes. The wound was also cut and cauterised by an explosion of 
gunpowder ; but my brother declares that from neither of these un- 
usually painful operations did he suffer much ; indeed he laughed at the 
general anxiety about him, and began to think he must have given a 
false alarm. In about twenty minutes afterwards, however, he felt his 
skin getting cold. It was not any internal coldness, but the whole sur- 
face of the flesh chilled as if in ice. This was the beginning of what 
was almost a mortal agony. In a short time after, he grew livid, and, 
when he was able to write about it, told me that he felt as if the feeling 
of a week's sea-sickness was condensed in all its bitter agony of nausea 
into every minute that passed ; while above every other feeling was the 
one intense yearning to lie down and be left quiet. In this last wish, 
however, the kind police were careful not to indulge him. My brother is 
a very powerful man, nearly six feet three in height^ and rides about 
seventeen stone. It was, therefore, no easy matter to keep him moving 
continually; but by relieving each other, and taking him one under each 
arm, the police managed to keep him going, till, some twelve hours 
after the accident — about two in the morning — ^he was able to sit his 
horse in front of a policeman, and so was kept in motion and without 
sleep till nearly six o'clock. During all this time the doses of whisky 
were given continuously, but without in the least aflfecting his head. 
Twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted, the symptoms recurred 
in a mild form ; and on the third day he was able to return by easy 
stages to Penola, though it was some months before he entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the poison. This case is worth mentioning, 
because a few days afterwards, at the same barracks, at a time when 
there were only two policemen there, one was bitten by a brown snake. 
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Nearly an hour elapsed before he was able to reach his comrade, and 
then he was too far gone in torpor for the aid q{ one man to keep him 
moving. He died the same night. 

That the Sonth-Anstralian snakes are not ot necessity deadly in their 
yenom has jnst been pnt beyond all question by a man of the name 
of Shires, What his antidote is he natnrally keeps a secret, for his 
profession is that of a showman, and he goes about the country with a 
great collection of yenomous snakes, which he first makes bite rabbits, 
&c., to show their power, and then Shires stirs them up with his hand, 
till, in their irritation, they have all bitten him ireely. He then takes 
his antidote, and again goes through his performance, always once a 
day, sometimes twice. This he has continued for months without the 
slightest ill effect. He went at last to Melbourne to exhibit, and 
doctors were at once about him to know what his secret was. As, how- 
ever, he declined to divulge it, he was set down as an impostor, who 
only experimented with venomous snakes from which the poison-fangs 
had been extracted. Mr. Drummond, a magistrate, and one of the 
most rising young men of the colony, was weak enough to adopt these 
doctors' general ideas, and was determined to expose Shires as a charla- 
tan. He accordingly attended one of his exhibitions, and insisted on 
being bitten by a tiger-snake which had just killed a fowl and after- 
wards bitten the showman. All remonstrances on the part of Shires 
were useless ; Mr. Drummond put his hand into the cage, and had his 
wish instantly gratified by being bitten in the wrist by the same tiger- 
snake that had bitten Shires. After a few minutes Mr. Drummond 
began to faint, and Shires at once gave him his antidote from a little 
vial, when he almost instantly recovered and walked home, apparently 
in perfect health, and quite pleased at having proved, as he thought, that 
the snakes were not really venomous. Some surgeons who knew what Mr. 
Drummond was about to do, and had heard of what he had most foolishly 
done, called upon him the same evening, but found him quite well, and 
elated at having, as he thought, exposed an impostor. Next day, how- 
ever, exactly twenty-four hours after he was bitten, all the symptoms of 
snake-poisoning returned. Doctors were sent for, and Shires was sent 
for. The latter could not be found; the former did no good what- 
ever ; and poor Mr. Drummond died in about two hours. The inquest, 
to the astonishment of all in Melbourne, resulted in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the showman, who is now awaiting his trial, though 
my private letters assure me that the feeling is that Mr. Drummond 
alone is answerable for his perverse obstinacy. The doctors, however, 
are against Shires, who, to this hour, refuses to tell what is his antidote. 
Professor Halford gave evidence on the inquest, and, on being asked 
by the coroner how Shires's immunity was to be accounted for, gave the 
puerile answer that he supposed that his system had become so impreg- 
nated with the venomous poison, that snake-bites had no effect upon it. 
But the question still comes back on us, How did his system first be- 
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come proof against the renom, as suggested ? At the best, the mystery 
is only moved a littl^farther off by the professor's stupid theory, and 
Shires himself refuses to throw any light on this most interesting point 
of physiology. 

"We have, however, done now with the venomous snakes which are 
not ceriamly deadly in their bites. Let us, then, look for a moment at 
the other side of the picture — to the reptiles from whose little wounds 
all the skill of science is unable to avert a fetal result. Unfortunately 
there are but too many of this class in Africa, America, and Asia. 
Taken according to these great divisions, we find Africa, as we might 
expect, to be especially cursed with these pests, in addition to hosts of 
noxious and venomous insects, and scores of kinds of snakes which are 
almost as dangerous as the rattlesnake. She has no less than seven 
distinct varieties of serpents, all of which are known to be absolutely 
deadly. These are the horned cerastes (Cleopatra's asp), the plain 
cerastes, the cobra or najii, the black adder, the puff-adder, the 
Morocco snake, and the river-jack. Let us take them in the order 
we have mentioned them ; some will only require a few words, others 
deserve a longer notice. The homed cerastes is the most repulsive of 
all reptiles. It is not much above a foot long, of a dull sand-colour, 
with a round flat head about the size of a florin, deep sunk in which 
are a pair of cold, gray, glassy-looking eyes, with two curved horns pro- 
jecting outwards over each, which give it an expression that is abso- 
lutely fiendish. This is the asp with which, according to tradition, 
" the queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes" balked the great 
Osesar's fame. It is abundant enough in the deserts of Egypt and Upper 
Africa, where it basks in the sun, but where it is so like the colour of 
the sand that a person might be walking among a dozen of them with- 
out seeing one. Its bite is deaths and it is so very sluggish that it will 
scarcely move out of the way to avoid been trodden on ; and this makes 
its danger. Camels are constantly killed by it. The plain cerastes is 
much larger than the homed, quite as deadly, and much more abundant. 
Yet it does much less mischief; for it is easily seen, is very timid and 
very agile, and gets out of the way on the least alarm. Not so with 
the najii or Egyptian cobra. This deadly snake is much longer and 
altogether larger than its Indian namesake ; but, like its eastern kins- 
man, and indeed like all the family of cobras, ifc is untamably vicious. 
Most snakes in captivity will get accustomed to those who keep them 
— so far, at least, as to refrain from striking at them when they come 
near the fronts of their glass cages. The cobras, especially the Egyptian 
cobras, never acquire even this small amount of negative good-temper. 
Nothing will keep them quiet, even among themselves; for they are 
incessantly fighting and biting each other in the most vindictive man- 
ner. They are so abundant in Egypt, that numbers are sent annually 
to the collectors in England, and not ten per cent of them arrive alive. 
They rarely live more than a twelvemonth in captivity, as they will 
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seldom feed, and kill themBelyes by constantly striking at the glass of 
their cages when anyone comes near them. To human beings, camels, 
or horses, their bite is fatal in an hour or a little more. 

It may seem strange that I should say these snakes are constantly 
biting eadi other, when the eflTect of their poison is so fatal to other 
animals ; but such is the &ct. All who hare kept yenomous snakes 
know that they bite each other with impunity, even though they are of 
different species. But the bite of a venomous snake will kill a non- 
Tenomous one as quickly as it would a rabbit. There may, therefore, be 
something, after all, in the old wives' tale, that the fat of a killed snake 
which has bitten a person is good to apply to the wound. The black 
adder is found only in South Africa. It is a hideous reptile, about four 
feet long, very deadly in the swift action of its poison, and so sluggish 
in its movements that it may easily be trodden upon. Fortunately, 
therefore, it is rather rare, and only found in thick underwood. I 
wish I could say the same of the puff-adder. This most repulsive- 
looking serpent literally abounds in Southern Africa. It is, in fact, so 
abundant and so easily caught, that even after all the cost of transit 
from the Cape fine specimens can easily be got in London at from 80^. 
to 408. each. This is really a terrible snake. It grows to a length of 
more than five feet, and is often thicker than a man's arm. Its colours 
are as dull and repulsive as is its very large, fiat, javelin-shaped head. 
In feeding it is insatiably voracious. I have seen a large one eat three 
guinea-pigs and twelve sparrows at a single meal — a bulk very nearly 
as great as its own body. In captivity, too, it is terribly quarrelsome 
with its mates, and they are continually biting each other in the most 
severe manner. I saw one actually leave one of his poison-iangs stuck 
deep into the head of his fellow-prisoner, where it remained for days. 
This sluggish, disgusting reptile, which haunts dry places and rocky 
ground, is looked upon with the greatest dread in Southern Africa ; in 
some parts the fear of it goes to such an extent that, even after the 
creature is killed, the natives will not touch it with their hands, 
believing that the very skin can communicate the deadly poison, which 
belongs only to its fangs. In the Bosjesman country, on the contrary, 
where this adder is enormously abundant, the natives hunt them — first, 
to get poison for their arrows ; and next, when the coveted head is cut 
off the reptile, to eat the thick body of the snake itself. These 
savages always creep upon the adder, as they can very easily do, un- 
awares, and t^eak its back at a single blow. They then carefully extract 
the poison-glands from the roof of the mouth. This venom is very thick, 
like glycerine, and has a faint acid taste. This they mix up on a fiat 
stone with an acrid poisonous gum, which, as well as I can recollect, is 
called ** parki." It is thus worked up till it gets to the consistency of 
thick glue, when it is spread over the barbed head of the arrow, and for 
about two inches up its point. The arrows are then dried in the sun, 
and put away in a special sheath of their own, apart from the common 
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shafts. Every warrior carries some half-a-dozen of these devilish 
weapons; and I am told, and I qnite believe it, that the wonnds 
they inflict are as fatal as the bite of the adder itself. Only two more 
African snakes remain to be noticed; one is the river jack — a sin- 
gularly beantifal reptile, exquisite in its colours, and of great size and 
thickness for a deadly snake. It haunts the rivers of Western Africa, 
where it is easily caught or killed ; generally the latter, for not many 
are sent to Europe. The last is the Morocco snake, which is abundant 
in North Africa. This is one of the most quickly deadly of all snakes, 
and quite as venomous as the coral-snake, or la dama hhnca, of Central 
America. Yet it is very rarely seen in collections, because of its 
excessive timidity and quickness, which enable it to fly away like 
lightning on the first disturbance or noise. It is a very pretty-looking 
snake, and very docile in captivity; yet the bite of this creature is 
always followed by an apparently painless death within half an hour, 
and generally in a few minutes. 

Let us pass now to the deadly snakes of America. We need not 
dwell long upon the copperheads of the Middle States, or black water- 
vipers of the Mississippi : both kinds are very common and abundant 
enough, the latter especially, and most unpleasantly so. Indian tra- 
dition and the experience of planters and negroes have shown but too 
clearly that there is no remedy for the bite of either, though the 
action of their poison is slow and very painful. It is in the districts of 
Central America that we must Iqok for the swiftest death -dealers. 
Foremost among them is the coral-snake. It is not a large snake, 
being only about four feet long, with a thick, blunt, stumpy tail ; but 
its colours, its rich iridescent markings of coral and pearl scales, that 
actually seem to glow and sparkle, make it the most beautiful of rep- 
tiles. The East-India diamond-snake is nothing to it. Unfortunately 
the coral-snake abounds in Central America, and, more unfortunately 
also, it is one of the slowest reptiles of its kind. It can scarcely 
wriggle. Believers in spasmodical providences maintain that Nature 
has thus deprived it of the power of quick motion in order to restrain 
the exercise of its terrible poison. If so. Nature made a great mistake ; 
for it is a fact that more fatalities are recorded from bites of coral- 
snakes in Central America than from the bites of all the other snakes 
put together. The truth is, that the other deadly reptiles, the tuboba 
or la (lama blanca, can and do fly at the first noise of coming foot- 
steps ; the coral-snake literally cannot. He hears the footsteps coming, 
but finds it impossible to get out of their way ; he can neither rattle 
nor hiss, to warn away the approaching victim ; and unless the latter 
can see the glowing colours of the reptile in the grass, he is a dead 
man in a few minutes if his step strays within three or four feet of a 
coral-snake. All the premonitory symptoms of dissolution set in almost 
instantly after the bite^ and death always takes place within half an 
hour. The great danger of the coral-snake is that it haunts the neigh- 
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bonrhood of onthonses, and is mach abroad at night, when of course 
its vivid markings cannot be seen. The effect of the poison of this 
snake is almost at once to solidify the blood ; whereas the effect of the 
cobra's bite is to liquefy it. For instance, a rabbit bitten by a coral- 
snake would, if its head were cut off a few minutes after, be found with 
a solid purple stuff in its veins something like dark currant-jelly ; if 
a rabbit were bitten by a cobra, and its head cut off an hour or so after 
death, the blood would be found to be entirely decomposed into a light, 
thin, straw-coloured fluid. It is evident that the action of the poisons 
of these two dreadful reptiles is essentially different on the human and 
animal frames ; yet cobras and coral-snakes have been kept together, 
and have indulged their natural propensities by biting each other most 
freely, and I am told, on good authority, without the least sign of ill- 
effect to either. The coral-snake is greatly dreaded in Central America, 
and the deaths it causes in those regions are probably equal in number 
to the deaths caused by cobras in India, and which, as far as can be 
estimated in such a country, are supposed to amount to several hun- 
dreds in the year. I only personally know the particulars in one case 
of death from the bite of a coral-snake, and this occurred in southern 
Demerara. The victim was a M. Fiameot, a wealthy planter. His 
wife had been dangerously ill, and been visited daily by two physicians. 
While out late in the afternoon, strolling with his little danghter 
near the house, he was told by a servant that the doctors had come. 
He immediately hurried home b^ the shortest way, crossing a wide 
patch of grass. When nearly through this, and close to his own door, 
he was bitten by a small coral-snake, on which he trod while the 
reptile was vainly attempting to wriggle away. He rushed into his 
house, where the physicians were, and with trembling lips — for he 
knew his danger — told them hastily what had befallen him. Yet, 
though he had the benefit of their best advice and assistance within a 
minute after he was bitten, nothing served to check the fatal action of 
the poison, and he died in three-quarters of an hour. The shock of 
this terrible calamity was fatal also to Madame Flament, who died 
the following evening. 

Another deadly snake, which also abounds in Central America, is 
called by the natives the tuboba. It is a dark-brown reptile, about 
seven feet long, and though intensely venomous, does comparatively 
little mischief; for it is both as quick and as timid as a hare, and is 
off like an arrow at the least disturbance. It^ poison, though inevit- 
ably fatal, is slow and most painful in its action, death rarely ensuing 
in less than six or seven hours after the bite. In this, and indeed 'all 
other respects, even to a similarity of name, it closely resembles the 
daboia of India. Both, though numerous enough in their respective 
countries, are very rare in collections ; for their excessive timidity and 
rapidity make it most difficult to take them alive, to say nothing 
of the extreme danger which must always accompany such an intended 
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capture. One of the rarest and most quickly deadly of all known 
reptiles ^ occasionally seen in the wildest parts of the rirers of Cen- 
tral America; it is called la dama hlanca — the white lady. It is 
qnite without markings, of a dull cream-colour, and about six or seven 
feet long. The Indians relate most terrible tales as to the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which this snake kills. Fortunately it is yery 
scarce, and mostly haunts the banks of wild rivers, passing nearly all 
its time in the water, gliding along with its head raised a few inches 
above the stream. On the first alarm, it dives or makes for the 
reedy banks with which the shores of all those rivers are fringed, and 
once among these, it is instantly safe from detection or pursuit. I 
do not know of any instance of one having been brought alive to 
Europe, though museums have several specimens preserved in spirits. 
Of the snakes of India the most fearfully deadly are undoubtedly the 
cobra, the diamond-snake, the daboia, and the snake-eater. Unfortu- 
nately, our Eastern empire possesses a host of snakes which, though 
not quite deadly, are still most dangerously venomous ; but the four I 
have named are fatal, and no remedy or even palliative is known for 
the eflfect of their bites. The best known of these, because infinitely 
the most numerous, as well perhaps as the most quickly fatal, is of 
course the cobra. This reptile abounds in most parts of India, and, 
like the coral-snake, it rather prefers than otherwise the vicinity of 
houses, and likes to make its retreat amid gardens, garden-walls, and 
old outbuildings. Though quick in its movements, it is a bold, vicious 
reptile, and one which, if it thinks its neighbourhood is wantonly 
intruded on, will rise and wait for the unhappy trespasser, and strike 
at once. This makes its great danger, though at the same time any- 
one on his guard can see the snake as soon as it rises ; and when seen, 
it is very easily killed. It is only the number of these reptiles, and the 
certainty of the result of their bite, which makes them in some districts 
almost a scourge in India. In the brushwood and light jungle round 
the caves of Elephanta they swarm. 

I know nothing in nature which gives me such an idea of terrible 
and fiendish power as the aspect of a cobra when thoroughly enraged. 
With its little head bent down between the spread of its broad, livid- 
looking hood ; with its keen small black eyes, that actually shine with 
ferocity ; with its body, raised about two feet, lightly swaying back- 
wards and forwards in act to spring, it is about the most dread-looking 
symbol of deadly power that exists on the earth. It is no wonder that 
the Ejryptians adopted it, and carved it round the eflSgies of their shep- 
herd kin«7s, in mute but telling significance that in the hands of kings 
lay the power of life or death. I have seen wounded leopards, I have 
seen savage tigers and lions, and these, as a rule, are bad enough; 
bat, in truth, they are tame and spiritless in comparison to the con- 
centrated noiseless anger of a cobra you have provoked, which shows 
in every soft wave of its detestable hood a knowledge of the tremendous 
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power it possesses, and which you see it is on the alert to use without 
mercj. Compared with this silent grim reptile, motionless, but ready 
with its hood spread and head bent, always on the watch, the mere 
roaring of lione and tigers becomes as insignificant as the bellowing of 
bulls. The idea of sudden or yiolent death is always more or less 
associated in our minds with noise, struggling, or tumult. It appearfl, 
therefore, something awful and supernatural to see a cobra glide with- 
out a sound across his cage, and with a touch apparently light as a 
feather inflict ineyitable and almost instant death on whatever animal 
is put near it. Rattlesnakes will only kill when they are hungry or 
irritated; but both the Indian and Egyptian cobras will kill everything 
that comes near them, whether they are hungry or irritated or not. Dr. 
Fayrer, in India, has tried a most interesting scries of experiments with 
the Qohr€L, in the hope of discovering some antidote to its poison, but 
as yet without the faintest prospect of success ; indeed, I am told that 
this eminent physician now almost quite despairs of attaining any. The 
experiments have been made with all kinds of animals. A horse bitten 
by a cobra died in one hour and fifteen minutes ; and it was found that 
the blood of a sheep which had been killed in half an hour by a cobra, 
when injected into a healthy sheep^ carried enough poison with it to 
cause death, though not in so short a time. In these cases, it may be 
said that there was little power of giving what are supposed to be 
antidotes to the animals, and this is to a certain extent true ; but in 
the case of a. keeper bitten by a cobra at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park, nearly twenty years ago, the unfortunate victim had all 
the resources of University-College Hospital, with the most skilled 
assistance in London to minister to him, yet the man's life could not 
be prolonged an hour. 

The case, to which I have alluded in my first article on this sub- 
ject, is peculiar. Two keepers had been out to take leave of a friend 
who was going to Australia, and had passed the night on " the spree." 
They came back to their duties at the gardens at about seven o'clock, 
on a raw November morning, both of them far from sober. One of the 
two men dared the other to take out the snakes, which were lying coiled 
up half torpid beneath their rugs, as they usually are in cold weather. 
Terrible and deadly as such a challenge seemed, both men entered into 
its spirit of defiance, undid the cages, and took snake after snake out, 
laid them on the floor of the reptile-house, and then put them back 
again. It may seem incredible, but it is the fact that the whole col- 
lection was thus treated. The diamond-snake, the Morocco snake, the 
water-vipers, the puff-adders, the whip-snake, and the rattle-snake were 
all so handled. Only one more snake remained to be meddled with, 
and this was a large Indian cobra. The keeper took it out, and the 
reptile seemed quiet, as anyone conversant with the habits of snakes 
would know it would be early on a cold winter's morning. After beiuif 
handled a few seconds, however, it thoroughly awoke with signs of 
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anger, and spread its hood. The man called to his companion, " God 
have mercy on me, Bill ! it's going to bite !" As the words passed his 
lips, the snake struck him in the nose, and was thrown by the foolish 
victim on to the floor of the house. He ran with his companion to- 
wards the gate, but before he could reach the entrance he had to be 
helped along. He was put into a cab, and driven at once to University- 
College Hospital, where, in spite of every effort, he died within an hour 
after his admission, and within an hour and a half after the bite. This 
case excited intense interest among surgeons and physicians at the 
time ; for the body of the foolhardy man showed no signs whatever of 
rtffor mortis, or stiffness after death, nor did the most careful post- 
mortem examination detect anything but decomposition of the blood, 
which had reduced it to a thin straw-coloured fluid. 

Experiments which have been made with the deboia snake show it 
to be, as I have said, almost a prototype of the Central- American tuboba. 
Dr. Fayrer made one of these reptiles bite ahorse, which, though in great 
agony, survived the injury eleven hours. It may seem, at the first 
glance, that these experiments are cruel; but, in truth, they are solely 
and wholly conducted with an earnest effort to endeavour to discover 
some antidote which will render human beings safe against the in- 
juries which these terrible snakes are inflicting almost every day in 
India and all tropical climates. It is said that a cure for the bite of the 
diamond-snake has been discovered. I can only say I very much doubt 
it ; and even if it were true, it would not, as a discovery, be of great 
importance, for the diamond-snake is rare and excessively timid, and 
so does but little mischief. The discovery of an antidote here would 
only be of relative value in so far as it should afford some clue to deal 
with others before the mortal effects of whose poison science stands 
helpless. Of this great result we have yet no prospect. These decuily 
snakes were deadly before the Pyramids were built, before the caves of 
Elephanta were carved, before Confucius preached among the hills of 
Northern China ; and I feel no confidence whatever that, as long as 
these reptiles exist, and as long as men and animals remain to be bitten 
by them, they will not prove deadly to the end of time. 

N. A. WOODS. 
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Jn ^issng suggtstfb bj| a Jpulure in iht Hojjnt ^tabcmn 

BT GEOBOE AUGUSTUS SALA 

No bonester, manlier, kindlier painter lives, and will long live, I trust, 
to adorn the English school, than Mr. Henry O'Ncil. He is worthily 
an Associate, and ere long I suppose will be numbered among the 
Forty. The good work he has been doing for so many years clearly 
entitles him to reach the highest grades in the pictorial hierarchy. 
They are not many, and the highest is of no very surprising altitude. 
The President of the Academy — on the principle of the Russian 
Civil Service, in which a copying-clerk ranks with an ensign, and a 
commissioner of audit with a major-general — may be just on a par, 
perhaps, with one of those dignijSed clergymen with shovelled hats 
and black-gaitered legs who, during the season, are continually pot 
tering about the water-colour exhibitions. Why should the dignified 
clergy seem almost exclusively to patronise water-colour painting, — 
see, there goes another little green ticket, at the bidding of a "party 
in a shovel,"* into one of Mr. Birket Foster's frames, — and why 
should their wives always wear orange-poplin dresses? But this by 
the way. I say that an English artist cannot hope to rise very high 
on the social ladder ; no field-marshal's Mton lurks in the drawer of 
his paint-box. There are no cardinal's hats for the members of St. 
Luke's College. I read the other day with astonishment that Canova 
was a count. What could the crowned heads have been about to 
confer nobility on a mere kneader of clay and chipper of marble ? 
Sir John Cowslip Chawbacon, Bart., on the other hand, of Dairyfed- 
park, and with a rent-roll of thirty thousand a-year, is clearly a per- 
sonage whose elevation to the peerage is an act as just as it is grace- 
ful. Napoleon I., being a usurper and " cad,"t made those painter- 
fellows David (a Red Republican, my dear !), Gros, and Gerard, barons j 
and the nephew of the usurper, the parvenu as he audaciously terms 
himself, when Horace Vemet lay dying, sent him the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. That glittering bauble, lying on the mori- 
bund's pillow, was of no great account, perhaps ; yet may the symbol 
of the honour in which he was held by his prince and by the whole 
nation have been as a drop of balm on that quiet deathbed. 

* Dean Alford. I am resolved, now that so much nonsense is talked about 
" pure English," whenever I use a slang expression, to give my authority for it 

t For the natural history of " cads," vide Mr. James Hannay, in the Imperial 
Mevierv. 
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No, Mr. H. O'Neil, you will never be Baron O'Neil. — Sir Edwin, 
they have done as much as they can for you in allowing you to share 
the accolade sometimes conferred on aldermanic cheesemongers when they 
come up to St. James's with an address. You will never be Viscount 
Landseer. — " Comes et Eques Tiiianus aitj* cried Charles V., indeed, when 
he saw the *' Assumption" at Venice. Was there ever a patent of peer- 
age so informally bestowed ! We can't decry old Charles Quint as a 
"cad," perhaps; but he was a Catholic, and those Romanists, you 
know, have shockingly bad manners. 

Wending my way to the private view of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy one Friday in the last past May (1868), I remembered that I 
had not enjoyed the courtesy of the RA.'s, as signified on a clean white 
ticket, by their obliging secretary, Mr. John Prescott Knight, for four 
whole years. Forty-eight months had passed since I had seen, in 
Trafalgar-square at least, a Landseer, a Maclise, a Millais, a Faed, an 
O'Neil. " Now I am going to enjoy myself," I said. The expectation 
and the aspiration were as candid and proved as fallacious as Eliza- 
beth's " Welcome, life : mine is going to be a very happy one," in Miss 
Thackeray's charming story. I found myself in the middle room, and 
in front of Mr. Henry O'Neil's crowded picture, " Before Waterloo." 
I had already heard somethiug about this performance. Panegyrics 
upon it had leaked out in previous numbers of the Observer, Little 
Tchorturps, the " Gossiper from the Studios," who goes round in a 
hansom the day before " sending in," and bores all artistic St John's- 
wood and Kensington to death, had said some sprightly things in the 
FercolatoTj the journal to which he is attached, about Mr. CNeil's 
"Before Waterloo." It was a "grand and massive composition" 
according to Tchorturps. The " c/mro oscuro" was " wonderful." The 
" keeping" was faultless. The manner in which the middle distance 
had been " stippled" and the foreground " scumbled" was marvellous. 
If it had a fault, it was perhaps that some of the " carnations" were 
deficient in morbtdesza, and that the tmpasfo of the high lights was 
somewhat too strongly marked. Thus Tchorturps. He is worth his 
guinea a-week for the fine words he uses. 

Mr. O'Neil is, I am happy to believe, a popular favourite. Not in 
the sense in which that term is applied to the Great Vance and the 
Jolly Nash. They are but popular in posting-bills and Era advertise- 
ments, and the estimation of the donkeys who bray at music-halls. 
But I think the people believe in Mr. O'Neil, and like him, and admire 
his genius. We have all wept and smiled, I suppose, over " Eastward 
ho!" and "Home again." I was prepared either to be Democritus 
or Heraclitus over Waterloo ; but after inspecting the picture I elected 
to be neither the laughing nor the weeping philosopher, but to go 
away sulky, disappointed, and yawning ; nor did I recover my spirits 
until I lighted on Mr. Frith's " Scene from She stoops to Conquer T 

Goodness gracious me ! — which is a much better apostrophe than 
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Que DiahU I — in the name of all that» &C.9 Mr. Henry O'Neil, what 
have you been about so Btolidly to misconstrae the spirit and sentiment 
of a scene which, among all living British artists, yon seemed most 
qualified to paint? Why, Mr. John Gilbert, who, in the astonishing 
deftness with which he paints flowing drapery, rich embroiderings, 
fretted cornices, and diapered panels, often forgets the exigences of a 
thing called Human Expression, and whose best works look like splen- 
didly-coloured woodcuts from the Illustrated London News^ would have 
succeeded better in the '^ Morning of Quatre Bras'* and the " Eve of 
Waterloo." Here was no obscure text to puzzle a painter — ^here were 
no ambiguous readings, no faulty gloss, no halC-told story. You had, 
Mr. O'Neil, only to take down your Byron — the cheap edition may 
now.be bought at the railway book-stalls for three-and-sixpence — 
turn up ^' Childe Harold," and begin : 

" There was a sound of revelry by Eight." 

Byron is as full of suggestion as to the battle-week, as the Animal 
Regieter for 1815 is of facts. The Childe has noted down eyery point 
that a painter should dwell upon: Belgium's capital; beauty and chi« 
valry; fair women and braye men; yoluptuons swell of music; cars 
rattling o'er the stony street; Brunswick's fated chieftain; gathering 
in hot haste ; daybreak on the Place d'Armes ; Soots Greys defiling 
through the Porte de Namur ; cannon's opening roar. Why, Byron's 
poem is a whole Wardour-street full of glorious Iric-^hrac ready to 
the artist's hand and mind. That Mr. O'Neil has read ''Ohilde Harold" 
is obyions. He quotes six of the yery weakest lines in the third canto, 
and his work is as weak as his text. I haye nothing to say for or 
against his '^composition," his "keeping," his ^^chiaro oecuro^' his ''mid- 
die distance," his " scumbling," his "stippling," his ^* morbidezza^'' ov 
his " impMto.'' Viewed in the light of so much colour skilfully applied 
to BO much canyas, the picture is well enough; but it is an utterly 
insignificant, dumb, inert, immobile, useless, soulless thing. You only 
see a lobster-sauce and cherry-pudding-hucd mob of officers in military 
uniform tramping down a staircase, and some namby-pamby young 
ladies simpering at them through the bannisters. Some are pretending 
to whimper ; but their tears, you can see, are as fidse as the paint on 
their faces. It is well-nigh distracting to mark how, in a moment of 
unaccountable aberration, an excellent master has suffered a glorious 
opportunity to go by. What a story might haye been told on that 
staircase ! Was Pozzo di Borgo there ? Brunswick was. What has 
Mr. O'Neil done with him f And where, if you please, is my Lord of 
Bareacres, and Captain Bawdon Crawley of the Lifeguards, and two 
gentlemen by the names of Dobbin and Osborne, captains in a marching 
regiment? 

Ah, then, when the familiar names came back to me, I felt consoled, 
and dismissed the bad picture with a strong " May the master liye to 
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paint a better !" As for me, the crowded, dnsty, garish Academy-rooms, 
with all their glistering of gold-leaf, their odonr of newlj-applied varnish 
battling with the scents from Mr. Rimmel's shop; with all their lisping 
fops, and fatuous critics — number me among that little lot, Vennemosa- 
bles — ^and their dyed and painted and stencilled and frizzed and crimped 
and powdered " girls of the period," with their high cockamajig top- 
knots of false hair, and gaunt or fubsy mammas following in their 
trains, watchful, anxious, lynx-eyed, as though a young fellow with 
money might be hooked, even at a picture-show : all these faded away, 
and Charing-cross and London with them, and I was wandering mentally 
in dear old Brussels, strolling about the Pare, and skimming the last 
yellow-covered novel; toiling up the Montague de la Cour, and peering 
curiously into the lace and jewelry shops ; taking shelter from the rain 
in the Galeries St. Hubert, among plump grisettes, and stolid Flemings 
in blouses; or standing in the Great Place, and turning now to look on 
the Maison des Brasseurs, and now on the Maison du Roi; now at the 
mansion on whose front is written the supplication to be delivered from 
plague, famine, and warfare ; and now at that astonishing Hotel de Vill^ 
by one side of which I know there runs a cunning little street, leading 
to the more cunning little niche where the Mannekin — drollest and 
most harmless of pagods — indulges in his unutterable and everlasting 
impudence. But the memories roll farther back. I am still in Brussels, 
but it is in days long before the Chemin de Fer du Nord or the Galeries 
St. Hubert were built. The year of grace is eighteen hundred and fifteen; 
and it is a knot of British grenadiers who are gathered round the Man- 
nekin, cracking their rude jokes, at which, though understanding never 
a word, the sturdy Low-country wenches, who have come to fill their 
pitchers at the fountain, giggle. Do you see that tall man in military 
jacket swaggering out of a tavern, twisting his moustaches — ^a rare 
ornament in the British army in '15 — and clanking his spurs on the 
pavement ? He walks arm-in-arm with a thickset fellow with a broken 
nose, top-boots, a white hat, and a belcher handkerchief round his 
neck. A belcher ! Why, he in the top-boots is Jem Belcher himself, 
and the military swaggerer is Shaw the lifeguardsman.* Mark that 
dashing officer in cavalry undress, spurring his charger towards the 
Pare. He stops to speak to a stern-looking gentleman in civilian garb, 
who strides along alone, and as though he wished to be alone. He is 
stern Sir Thomas Picton. Trinidad and ^'aplicase la cuestion a Luisa 
Calderm'' may yet be ringing in his ears, not to be subdued even by 
the trumpet-blast of glory with which these ten years past his name 

♦ Not having Boxiana or Il^tUifia at hand, I am not quite certain as to whether 
the celebrated Mr. Belcher was ^* flourishing" at the precise period of the battle of 
Waterloo ; but if he did so flourish in 1815, nothing is so probable as that he should 
have been in Brussels, and consorting with Shaw, who was himself a prizefighter. 
At any rate, if I have fallen into error, it is not more grievous, I hope, than that 
into which Sir Archibald Alison fell when he stated that «• Sir Peregrine Pickle" 
was present at the funeral of George Canning. 
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has been borne all over Europe. The dashing dragoon-officer who has 
just reined-up his steed to ask his stem comrade to dinner — ^an invite 
which the stern comrade as sternly refuses — is the Earl of Uxbridge, 
.our Mnrat, our Cid, our Achilles. He is destined within the next few 
days to lose a leg and win a marquisate. « 

But enough of the ghosts of men who really lived ; place for the 
phantoms of those who never had existence save in the imagination of 
the romancer. Come along, Jos Sedley, covenanted servant of the 
Honourable East India Company. There is Jos — ^fat, pale, ineffably 
conceited; curled, oiled, and perfumed; wrapped, though it is mid 
June, in a furred and braided pelisse, and slipping into a hired bar- 
ouche at the door of the H6tel du Pare. He is about to take that 
pretty timid-looking lady, in the purple spencer and the coalscuttle 
bonnet of white chip, out for a drive. She is his sister, Mrs. Captain 
Osborne, indeed. Her husband's father is enormously rich ; but her 
own papa has had misfortunes, and sorrows even more poignant ai-e 
reserved for her. Away with you ! Enjoy the sunshine while you can, 
poor little Amelia ! silliest but most affectionate of heroines. 

A hired barouche — well, it may be hired ; yet another carriage I see 
is the most sumptuous remise to be hired in all Brussels. Two horses! 
Bah I nothing under four horses will serve Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who is 
the wife of a baronet's son, an officer in the household cavalry, an aide- 
de-camp on the general's staff. Times are altered since Miss Sharpe, 
the governess, was browbeaten by the cross old woman at the Chis- 
wick boarding-school, and since callow Becky, with a bottle under her 
ragged shawl, was sent from the drawing-academy to the public-house 
at the comer to fetch gin for her dissolute papa, tiie painter. Radiant 
now, in satin and lace and jewelry, is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. It is not 
she who pays for the hire of the barouche. She pays for nothing. It is 
not the Captain, her consort. He pays nobody. The Amphitryon — ^he 
will now fully earn his title by inviting them both to a grand dinner at 
the restaurant this evening — ^is General Sir George Tufto. That is he, 
the grandly-whiskered and padded gentleman with the corsets beneath 
his coatee. See him lift his hat to a passing cavalier. That is the Su: 
Stapylton Cotton better known to fame as Lord Combermere. Mrs. 
Bedr^ is all nods and becks and wreathed smiles. She has a smile even 
for that stupid, awkward, good-natured Captain Dobbin, who comes hot 
and panting to the hotel-door with an enormous bouquet he has just 
bought in the March^ aux Fleurs, and is grievously disappointed to find 
that the lady for whom he intended it has just driven away. The lady 
was not Mrs. Crawley ; her name began with an A — that is to say, with 
an 0. As for Rawdon Crawley and George Osbome, they are drinking 
curaQoa and playing billiards in a caf(6, and the cavalry is winning the 
loose cash of the other arm of the service rapidly. 

Thus the world goes on in 1815. Thus it went on, perhaps, many 
thousands of years before : thus may it go on many thousands of years 
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to come. The Oreat Duke eita at his head-qnsito^ Biirroimded by 
diligent secretaries, shaping and fashioning his plans for the demoli- 
tion of his mighty adversary. The mighty adversary sits at his head- 
qnorters, not so many miles distant, shaping and fashioning kia planp, 
brooding •ver maps of Flanders, eagerly waiting the reports of his 
spies, and flattering himself that at last he holds ces Anglais in the 
hollow of his hand, and, ere July, will drive them into the sea. The 
whole world will be rent and convulsed as with an earthquake shock 
when these two men, and the hosts they can gnide by the crooking of 
a little finger, come in collision ; yet the plans of Wellington and 
Napoleon do not disturb Mrs. Eawdon Crawley, or her ladyship of 
Bareacres, or Jos Sedley, much. They do not in the least impair i^e 
tranquillity of cheerful Mrs. O'Dowd, who sits in her bedroom sewing 
a new tassel on to "the Meejor" her husband's sash. Why should 
they ? The affairs of Europe form but a part of their life : their petty 
daily cares, loves, hatreds, jealousies, pleasures, ailments, are their own 
existence. George Osborne and Bawdon Crawley, over their billiards, 
scarcely bestow a thought on Bonaparte. Why should they ? Only 
perhaps of all the fabled people the novelist has pictured, poor little 
Amelia feels sick and sorry for the war, and is tremulously indignant 
with the Corsican usurper, whose pride and ambition have brought 
about contingencies which may put her darling husband's life in peril. 

I am still roaming about Brussels this June day in the year '15. 
I see Donald, the Highlandman, going home to his billet in some quiet 
Low-country family, and rocking the cradle while the goodwife lays 
the cloth for supper. And then the sun sets, and shadows begin to fall, 
and the moon shines out bright and strong behind the towering spire 
of St. Gudule. I hear the English drums beating the tattoo on the 
Place d'Armes, and the privates may retire to their pallets; but the 
officers are not thinking of seeking repose. Bless you, they won't go 
home till morning. A great English lady gives a festival to-night, to 
which all military and all fashionable Brussels will throng. Youth, 
beauty, and rank, diplomacy and bureaucracy, horse, foot, and dra* 
goons, are all bidden to the Duchess of Bichmond's balL 

" Come away, George," whispers William Dobbin to Gteorge Ob« 
borne, as he hurries the Captain, flushed with wine and winnings, from 
the play-table. Dobbin knows that the Chief has given the word to 
march, and that hard knocks are imminent. Then there is the gather- 
ing in hot haste, and that never-to-be-forgotten ball, the Duchess of 
Richmond's ball, breaks up. " Few, few shall part where many meet;" 
but fewer meet again who have parted at that junketing. "Adieu for 
evermore, my dear; adieu for evermore!" should be the last strain 
played by the fiddlers. In lieu, as the British regiments defile through 
the Porte de Wavel, the bands play " The girl I left behind me." Bee, 
in the gray dawn, there is Dobbin wrapped in his cloak, and keeping 
a sharp look-out for stragglers. There is Major O'Dowd, rosy and 
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clean shaven, bestriding his famous charger Pjramns. There is 
fiawdon Crawley, his eyes wet with parting from the worthless little 
woman he loves, ridiog slowly in the wake of his general, smoking a 
cigar — is not this the tiniest bit of anachronism, oh! W. M. T.? — 
raefally. See, there is George Osborne marching at the kead of his 
company; and here, a couple of days later, is the bloody field of 
Waterloo, and George Osborne lying on the plateau of Mont St. Jean 
dead, with a bullet through his heart. 

I can with difficulty assume that there are any intellig^t persons of 
the Yictorian era who have not read and re*read the wOnderfnl drama 
of human life, the more wonderful analysis of human vice, weakness, 
meanness, and folly, called Vanity Faib. And with much greater diffi- 
culty could I deem it possible for any literate person to wander about 
Brussels, or take that inevitable but sorely disappointing trip to the 
field of Waterloo itself, without peopling his mind incontinent with 
all the Thackerayian dramatis persoruBy and all the phases of the 
Waterloo episode in Vanity Fair. In comparison with the astonishing 
fikili with which Thackeray has made out of the great battle — ^which, in 
itself, he never describes — an unseen pivot on which turns, from first 
to last, the whole machinery of his story, the Waterloo chapter in 
Victor Hugo's MisSrables^ brilliant and graphic and powerful as it 
is, seems but a clumsy piece of *' padding,'' dragged in by the head 
and shoulders to fill up a gap. For my part, the last time I went to 
Waterloo, I found Hougoumont and the Belle Alliance and the Haye 
Sainte, so many blackened and crumbling booths in Vanity Fair. I 
should not have been at all surprised to find the names of the Marquis 
of Steyne and Sir Pitt Crawley in the visitors' book at Mont St. Jean, 
or to be told by the cicerone at the Cottonian Museum, that yonder 
battered shako hanging up had belonged to M. le Gapitaine Osborne, 
or that the dinted broadsword hard by had been worn by M. Crawley, 
officier atcx Oardes, Milar Anglais. 

The highest praise which, as I conceive, can be awarded to a work 
of fiction is that the circumstances therein narrated may be taken to be 
the truth, and the personages represented accepted as real people. The 
Iliad is probably a fiction, and Paradise Lost is certainly one ; yet 
everybody believes in Nestor, and Thersites, and Ulysses, and Agamem- 
non ; and Abdiel, and Ithuriel, and Raphael the good-natured angeL 
Even a battle in heaven with real cannon, or the interference of all 
the deities of Olympus in the petty squabbles of a lot of rascally Greek 
klephts, do not strike us— so exquisite has been the dexterity of the 
narrator — as being very out-of-the-way occurrences. The reality, how- 
ever, of Vanity Fair does not demand even the slight concessions which 
are extorted from the imagination of those who read Homer or Milton. 
The epic ifi a plain-clothes one, and we may take it for granted as 
completely as we take the Times newspaper or Earl's Army-List. The 
realistic excellence attained by Mr. Thackeray in his chapters on the 
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Waterloo time is on a par with the excellence attained by Captain 
Sibome in his model of the battle-field itself. It is excellence of the 
kind recognised by the horse and the birds, when the first neighed at 
the painted representation of a horse, and the last pecked at the painted 
fruit in the old Greek's picture. The old ship-captain who, when the 
conversation turned on the voyage to Lilipnt, declared that he knew 
Captain Gulliver very well, only that he lived at Wapping and not at 
Rotherhithe, passed on Swift's immortal satire a criticism analogous to 
that which might be passed on Vanity Fair; and Swift, be it remem- 
bered, to his ^eater praise, was dealing with the most extravagant 
personages and the most incredible circumstances. The wonderful veri- 
similitude which marks the writings of Defoe continues to excite aston- 
ishment and delight ; but Defoe's workmanship, like his genius, was of 
a much lower order than those of the masters I have named. He was 
certainly gifted with a wonderful faculty for " lying like truth ;" but 
he availed himself liberally of real incidents, and unscrupulously of the 
4naterials placed in his hands by real people. I once transcribed, in a 
book called Captain Dangerous^ the narrative of the real Alexander 
Selkirk, as it is to be found in the Voyages of Captain Woodes Rogers; 
and in his Account of the Plague, by a Citizen who lived in London the 
whole Time, as in all his other fictions, from Moll Flanders to Colonel 
Jack, Defoe probably worked on a borrowed canvas and with borrowed 
colours. The cunning, however, which guided his pencil is beyond all 
praise. 

The only romancer I know who can at all compete with Thackeray 
in the art of making the reader forget that he has before him imaginary 
scenes and impalpable beings, is Balzac. The romances of Scott, mighty 
magician as he was, seldom conceal the art with which they have 
been constructed. The quaint but often irksome introductions — I am 
afraid the existing generation would never stomach Jedediah Cleish- 
bottom and Dick Tinto— the poetical headings to the chapters, the 
frequent invocations of the "gentle" and "courteous" reader, and the 
copious and erudite notes at the end of the volumes, let us too fully 
into the secret of Sir Walter's glamour. His Robin Hood is a capital 
outlaw ; but he is less real than the " Robyn Hode" of the " Ly ttel 
Geste." His Mary Queen of Scots is a beauteous tragedy-queen ; but 
she becomes only so much tinsel and cotton-velvet when we turn to the 
pages of Miss Strickland. Balzac's Cotisine Bette or his Splendeurs et 
Miseres might be bound up, on the other hand, with Vidocq's Memoirs 
and the Gazette des Tribunaux, just as I have torn out the Waterloo 
chapters from a Tauchnitz edition of Vanity Fair, and bound them up 
with the Englishwoman's narrative published by Mr. Murray, and 
PauVs Letters to his Kinsfolk,* and B6ranger's Cinq Mai, 

I look upon Vanity Fair as a work so artistically perfect, in the 

♦ Which are hy Sir Walter Scott, by the way; hut they form a work not of 
fiction, but of fact 
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yeiy best sense of literary perfection, the art being all but entirely con- 
cealed, that I ha^e often asked myself with surprise and bewilderment 
what the artist could have been thinking of to introduce in this said 
Waterloo episode an incident which I can but think grossly imreal, 
improbable, and unnatural. I allude to the proposal made by George 
Osborne to Becky Sharpe, on the night of the Duchess of Richmond's 
ball, that she should " fly" with him. I own that George was over head 
and ears in love with Becky — infatuated, ensorceU, by that baleful little 
fairy with the green eyes — whom I heard qualified once by a French- 
man who had read the Hachette edition of La Foire aux VaniUs as 
'^ une mcarnatim de Vdbsinlhs dea plus dSsastreusesJ* I grant that a 
man who is in love with a woman will stop short of no folly and no 
absurdity in the avowal of his passion, and that yery few considerations 
of common sense will hinder him from attempting the most desperate 
deeds to win her. The restraint is less, perhaps, when the object of 
loye happens to be another man's wife ; for the passion being ab initio 
a guilty one demands, on the " much more blood" principle in Macheth^^ 
more and more criminality as it approaches culmination. But Mr. 
Thackeray's George Osborne, althongh a vain, empty-headed coxcomb, 
was not a raying madman ; and no one but a howling lunatic would 
haye asked, circumstanced as George Osborne then was, a woman to 
"fly" with him. Whither were they to fly? Into Napoleon's lines? 
To Ostend ? The pair would haye been stopped on the shore, and 
George would haye been arrested as a deserter, tried by court-martial, 
and shot. Could they conceal themselves in Brussels? Could they 
reach Paris ? Why, George Osborne was bound by a hundred indis- 
soluble fetters as strong as Acadian steel to Flanders, to Brussels, and 
to the headquarters of his regiment. He was a captain in the famous 
British army. He was on active service. The campaign had begun. 
From hour to hour a deadly conflict might be expected. Was it likely, 
was it feasible, was it within the range of possibility, that a British 
officer — ^a brave one too, notwithstanding all his conceit and ignorance 
— ^would desert his colours, would betray his country, would submit to 
be branded as a rascal and a dastard, in order to " fly" with his friend's 
wife ? Elopements have been heard of before now, I grant. In peace- 
ful times dissolute gentlemen show as little reluctance in levanting 
with other people's spouses as in deserting their own ; but Don Juan 
does not commit an amorous escapade in front of the enemy. Faublas 
does not smuggle a marchioness into a post-chaise and abscond with 
her on the eve of a tremendous battle. That this strangely-improbable 
incident was of no hasty or careless commission on the part of Mr. 
Thackeray is clear. It marks a very important point in the story. 
Subsequent events of the story hinge upon it. The d&nouemeni of 
Vanity Fair is affected by it. It is in the first volume that George 
Osborne makes this preposterous proposal. It is not until the close of 
the third that Becky, to bring about Amelia's marriage with Dobbin, 
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triumphantlj shows her the letter which she has been hoarding for 
long years — ^the letter given to her in a bonqnet by George on the 
night of the Dnchess of Richmond's ball, and in which the yonng man 
had asked her to " fly." The production of this hillet-daux at length 
forces George's widow to the conviction that her darling husband was 
a false-hearted humbug, and, her eyes being opened, she very sensibly 
marries Major Dobbin. 

This passage in Vanity Fair has been to me a stumbling-block for 
years, and over and over again I have asked myself, with increasing 
perplexity and general discomfiture, how ever this piece of false art 
could have crept into a wondrously-polished and homogeneous work — 
how ever the Homer of this prose epic could not merely have nodded, 
but have sunk for a time into a slumber as deep as Rip Van Winkle's. 
When I was young I used to bewilder myself almost as desperately in 
guesses as to the probability of a broken-down, bankrupt, knavish 
captain of horse — a roui, a gamester, a sharper, such as Rawdon 
cCrawley was — being appointed to the governorship of a West India 
island ; but years and experience, and the attentive study of the (hurt 
Guide in connection with the London Oaeetfe, have mitigated both my 
perplexity and my incredulity on t?iat head. As things go, have gone, 
and are likely to go, one need not be surprised at the appointment of 
anybody to anything. I have some hopes of getting the niission to 
Timbuctoo myself when I am old and broke. 

The only tenable hypothesis I can form as to this "flying" matter 
in Vanity Fair is one which may not be very agreeable to English 
ears. So long, however, as we have the published reports of a Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, we are constrained to admit that 
the elopement of other women's husbands with other men's wives are 
not always of the same Platonic nature as that of Mr. Carker with 
Mrs. Dombey — the oddest wild-goose chase perhaps ever imagined by 
a novelist. These divorce-court people mean naughtiness, and as a 

. rule commit naughtiness. I cannot help fiEincying that the acute philo- 
sopher who wrote Vanify Fair meant in the first instance that George 
Osborne should avow his adulterous love for Rebecca Crawley, and ask 
her for a rendezvous. A French novelist of the present century, or an 
English novelist of the last one — ^the virtuous Richardson even — would 
have made no bones at all about the matter. But Mr. Thackeray may 

^ have hesitated. He knew that he was appealing to a refined, a " gen- 
teel," a fastidious audience — an audience who will listen unblushingly 
to the grossest scenes of profligacy at the French plays, but who, when 
it visits the Olympic or the Princess's, expects that profligacy shall be 
wrapped up in cotton-wool, and naughtiness softened down to in- 
discretion. Half the vaudevilles which English playwrights translate 
for our theatres, and impudently pass off as their own, turn on the 
illicit love of a young man for a married woman, or vice versd; but in 
the English translation the criminality involved is generally slurred 
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over by the conyenient device of the young gentleman being in pos- 
BesBion of certain letterB written by the lady before her marriage ; at 
which discreet compromise refined, fastidious, and genteel society re- 
joices greatly. May not the expediency of a similarly discreet com- 
promise have occurred to the author of Vanity Fair? and what would 
have been more discreet than George's proposal to Becky to '' fly" with 
him ? It is a pity that in conceding so much to genteel squeamish- 
ness, a very seriouB blemiflh Bhonld have fallen on an otherwise perfect 
work of art. 
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When the thoughts of each dark morrow 
Strike the lone heart with affright ; 

When the sonl awakes to sorrow 
In the pale gray morning light ; 

Be ye near ns, radiant angels, 
Spirits of the tmo and brave ; 

Come and whisper words of comfort 
From the realms beyond the grave. 

Ye who left such deeds behind you 

As are stars of saintly light, 
Singing ever to earth's children 

Through the mists and clouds of night : 

" Never yield ye, never yield ye 
To the tempter's earthly lure ; 
Spurn the present's dross far from ye, 
For the guerdon far but sure. 

Cry to Faith, Hope's holier sister ; 

She shall teach to you the hymn 
Which at each great thought and action 

Bursts from lips of seraphim. 

Faith alone can see the glory 

Which shall crown the seraph-head 

When the body lies discarded 
In the dark ranks of the dead." 

When the thoughts of each dark morrow 
Strike the lone heart with affright ; 

When the soul awakes to sorrow 
In the pale gray morning light ; 

Be ye near us, radiant angels. 
Spirits of the true and brave ; 

Come and whisper words of comfort 
From the realms beyond the grave. 



WILLIAM STiaA2frD. 
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BY THE COUNTBflS VON BOTHMEB 
Is Two Parts :— Part I. 



Chapter I. Dolores. 

Yes, her name was Dolores ; and yet how conld one associate ideas of 
grief or pain with so bright a creature ? There was a sort of breezy 
freshness aboat her, a sunny ardour, that made her the type of all that 
was joyous and brilliant ; and as she stood in the porch, with a great 
bunch of violets in her hands, from time to time plunging her face into 
the fragrant purple and inhaling long breaths of spring perfume and 
delight, she seemed a creature sorrow could not touch or care dim. 

There she stood in the sunshine, looking out from beneath the 
fringes of her thick eyelashes at God's beautiful world, singing un- 
conscious hymns of gratitude and love, rejoicing in the beauty of the 
spring with a radiant fulness of rejoicing. 

She was no vaporous golden- haired blonde, but a firm healthy 
brunette, with a cheek that was '^like the Catharine pear, the side 
that's next the sun ;" her eyes were long and brown, her teeth small, 
white, and regular; her smile bewitching, her pout irresistible. She 
had the figure of a young nymph ; and her feet, of the true Andalusian 
type, as well as her slim form and easy carriage, she had inherited 
from her Spanish mother. She had an air of nobleness above and 
beyond her beauty — which was positive enough — that made her slightest 
gesture harmony, grace, delight. And then that wild, fresh, breezy 
carelessness — how irresistible it was ! 

Now she stood with her nosegay in her hand, and her face grew 
serious as she thought of her poor, weak, spiritless old father, in his 
small, poky suburban house ; of her hard, stingy, narrow-minded half- 
sister, who managed that meagre household, and who had never got 
over her father's second marriage, though his beautiful young Spanish 
wife had died during the Peninsular War, soon after the birth of Dolores 
in Spain. Rebecca had never seen her stepmother, but she resented 
her stepsister's existence as a personal injury, and was unjust and 
hard upon the young girl, preaching at her by day and night, year in 
year out, with " a petty hoard of maxims," well calculated to make 
that young ardent nature writhe beneath the yoke. 

But, fortunately for Dolores, her mother's small fortune had been 
devoted to her education, and she had been sent to school, where, 
among girls of a class superior to her own, she had formed friendships 
and imbibed a grace of manner and address which seemed strangely 
out of place in the murky little house at Kensington. 

VOL. ym. AA 
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Oftentimes it seemed to the old doting father as though the be- 
loved and beantiful Annnnziata of his middle age had come back to lull 
him once more with sweet soothing caresses, or to enliven him with 
bewildering flights of graceful caprice ; but all these things he hid in 
his heart, fearing the cold and unsympathetic eye of the more prosaic 
Rebecca. 

And now Dolores' education was completed, and at seventeen she had 
come down to visit her uncle and aunt, who lived in a quaint Eliza- 
bethan dwelling under the shadow of Edgehill, farming their modest 
acres, cultivating their vines and fig-trees, feeding their flocks and 
herds, gathering their apples and honey, and enjoying the unbroken 
calm of a tranquil existence, with all the simplicity of guileless unemo- 
tional characters. 

Dolores did not look more Spanish than half a hundred English girls 
I know. Rebecca called her Dorothy; her Aunt and Unde Skeffington, 
" Dolly;" her father, " Dolores;" and Mr. Stapleton, " Miss Skelfington." 
" Don't call me Miss Skeffington," she said to him one day, " that's 
Rebecca's name; call me Dolores." "But would that be proper?" 
"Yes ; for you it's quite proper," she said, "because you are old, and all 
that kind of thing, you know." Mr. Stapleton winced, and never called 
her anything (to her face, at least) but Miss Skeffington. He over- 
heard his pupil. Lord St. Vincent, call her " Dolores,* with secret wrath 
and pain, as the two young people were sportively mocking and teasing 
each other in the garden ; but as he only otw-heard it, he could give nd 
sign, unless calling St. Vincent into the house in an angry voice almost 
immediately afterwards might be so designated. 

"There's the pious -fflneas howling after me," said St. Vincent 
calmly ; " where he leads this bear must follow, you know." 

"He's a cross old wretch," answered Dolores sweetly; "but I wish 
you wouldn't call me ' Dolores ;' you're not old enough to do that." 

" No, only Ursa Major is allowed to do that." 

" But he never does." 

" "Well, give me that rose — 

* My love is like the red, red rose 
That*8 newly sprung in June.* " 

She gave him the rose. He stuck it in his buttonhole with that 
gay debonair manner which was destined five years later to captivate 
so many fine ladies^ hearts, and bowing gallantly to Dolores, who 
laughed, and asked him " who was his dancing-master?" departed. 

Robert Stapleton's heart gave a great throb, and his brow was 
gloomy. " dome," he said, " it is time that we should be going ; you 
have scarcely worked at all to-day.'* 

As the two men strode away through the evening sunshine, Lord St. 
Vincent turned, and gracefully raised his hat to Dolores, who stood in 
the porch watching them. Mr. Stapleton turned also ; he saw his pupil's 
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graceful greeting, he saw the answering smile and nod, he saw the 
"red, red rose" flaming in St. Vincent's bnttonhole. He had seen 
enough ; his roice was harsh and dry when next he spoke. " We must 
not be so idle," he said; "your guardians will be disappointed, my lord, 
if I do not fulfil my part of the agreement ; great things are expected 
of you ; you must study more and idle less." 

St. Vincent looked surprised. Mr. Stapleton only called him "my 
lord" when he was displeased ; but the easy-natured young man put it 
down to " Stapleton's crankiness," and whistling gaily, said something 
about the weather being so " confoundedly hot." 

Meanwhile Dolores had turned into the house. Her good-natured 
placid aunt was knitting a bed-quilt ; Mr. Bkeffington was yawning oyer 
the county paper. . 

"Good- night, aunt," said Dolores, looking roxmd her rather 
drearily; " I am tired, and think I will go to bed." 

"That's right, Dolly; beauty-sleep is the best cosmetic. I wish, 
child, you wouldn't go so much in the sun without a hat or bonnet." 

" The sun does not bum me, aunt ; I'm the same colour summer or 
winter. That's one advantage of being dark, yon know." 

" K'eyer mind, my girl ; you'll wear well," said her unde from his 
arm-chair. 

" I don't mind, uncle," said Dolores, " I like it. My mother was 
so ; I like to be like my mother." 

" Good-night, child; and don't think too much of your looks." 

"No, uncle," said Dolores; but as she walked up-stairs she sang 
softly to herself— 

" My love is like the red, red rose 
That*8 newlj sprung in June ; 
My love is like the melody 

That*8 sweetly played in tone.** 

Then, when she got into her room, she set down the candle before 
the looking-glass, and untwisted the heavy coils of thick black hair 
which were wound round her gracefdl little head. She shook the long 
snaky coils out over her white dressing-gown, and then looked at her- 
self once more in the glass. 

" I mustn't think too much of what he says," she whispered to her* 
self; " perhaps he is only laughing at me, and trying to see how vain I 
am. I will write to papa, and then I shall forget what I ought not to 
remember." 

She brought out her little desk, and was soon busily occupied in 
writing to the fond foolish old man in the shabby little house at Ken- 
sington. 

" Deab Papa," she wrote, " I have been very idle about writing lately; 
but the weather has been so fine and so warm, that I have lived out of 
doors. They are very kind to me here, and I should be quite happy 
but for the thought of you, and the fear that you may be dull without 
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me. I hope you go into the Kensington-gardens every day ; are not the 
trees and flowers beautiful this year? But London trees and flowers 
cannot be like these, where the air is so soft and pure, and where there 
are no smoky chimneys and no horrid dust. I hope Rebecca does not 
give you rice-pudding too often. It often seems to me that I am very 
selfish eating so many good things and enjoying so many pleasures 
without you. But then I may as well eat and enjoy, as leave them ; 
for in that case we should neither of us be the better. I am very tired 
to-night, so I will only say once more that I am very happy, and often 
think of you. Give my love to Rebecca. Uncle and aunt told me 
always to eend theirs when I wrote. I kiss your dear old bald head a 
thousand times, and remain your Dabling Dolores. 

" P.S. — Mr. Stapleton, who is our clergyman, and his pupil. Lord St. 
Vincent, are here sometimes. Mr. Stapleton is very severe, and has 
gray hair. Lord St. Vincent is a boy, and a good-natured one. I was 
at school with his cousin, Miss Dalrymple." 

With the tears standing in his weak old eyes, Oaptain Skeffington 
read this letter at breakfast to his daughter Rebecca, discreetly omitting 
the allusion to the rice-puddings. 

" Saucy little minx !" he said fondly, " there's a lord making love to 
her, and she cares no more for it than though he were a wagoner." 

"I don't see anything about making love," said Rebecca curtly; 
" but if you think so, you'd better have her home directly ; her head 
will be turned by all this folly and nonsensical admiration." 

" No," cried the old man fondly, " her head won't be turned; she's 
been used to it all her life. Didn't my poor fellows carry her about, 
and pass her from one to another when there was no woman to look 
after her; and didn't she reign over us all like a little queen?" 

" Stuff!" said Rebecca impatiently. 

" And now," said the old man, still rambling on about his ewe-lamb, 
and entirely disregarding his Regan's contemptuous interruption — 
" now isn't she fit society for anyone ? Wouldn't the greatest noble- 
man be proud of such a jewel in his coronet ? And is she not more 
graceful, and cleverer, and gayer, and better than any other girl? 
Why should I take her away when she is so happy ?" 

" By all means let her remain," snapped Rebecca; " she can scarcely 
be in a worse school than this." 

And so Dolores stayed on. The beautiftil summer-time was waning, 
and the harvest-moon was high in the heavens, and a soft warm breeze 
was moving the dusty fragrant air, as she stood at the end of the 
garden, and leant upon the fence which divided it from the field below. 
She was soon to go home ; she was to leave her gay, happy, careless life 
behind her, and was to return to that small daily treadmill routine, so 
bare, so hard, so wearisome. She shivered as she thought of all the 
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small economies; of Rebecca's pinching and saving; of the nipping 
of lights and screwing of fires; of the tallow-candles and rice-pnddings. 
No more morning sanshines upon her fragrant lavender-scented bed ; 
no more jojfal springings-np with that sense of enjoyment in the 
coming day which seemed to include all happiness in itself; no more 
lingering over ample breakfasts, where the cream and the eggs, and the 
bread and the butter, tasted as no mortal food had surely ever tasted 
before ; no more wanderings over the fields ; no more moonlight walks, 
or merry haymakings, or harvest-homes ; no more fragrant breath of 
placid cows or cooing of wood-pigeons ; no more cakes and ale ; no 
more sparring with Lord St. Vincent, or silent listenings to Mr. Staple- 
ton's graver and more polished talk. Poor little Dolores ! her heart was 
very heavy ; and as she sighed a hand was placed upon her own. It 
was St. Vincent's. 

** My lord !" she said, startled, and with something of shy dignity ; 
" I thought you had left an hour ago, with Mr. Stapleton." 

'' So I did, Dolores ; but I left my stick behind me, and have come 
to fetch it. Besides, I wanted to say something to you. Dolores, I am 
going away." 

" And so am I," said Dolores ruefully. 

" Ah, but that is difierent. I am going on the grand tour, as they 
call it, and sha'n't be back for two years or more ; and I want you to 
promise you won't forget me, Dolores." 

" I shall never forget this happy summer." 

"Nor me?" 

" Nor anybody." 

" I don't care about anybody. I want you to promise to remem- 
ber me." 

" I shall often think of you and Mr. Stapleton." 

" 0, hang Stapleton !" said the young man impatiently. 

" But I like Mr. Stapleton," said Dolores; adding simply, "he has 
been very good to you." 

" Good to me ! Of course he's been good to me ; but I haven't 
been bad to him. I don't want to hear about him now ; I have had 
enough and to spare of him any time during the last three months. 
I want you to say you won't forget me." 

" No ; I won't forget you." 

" Say, * I won't forget you, Hugh,* then I shall believe it." 

But Dolores made no more professions ; she stood silently looking 
into the field with a mist before her eyes, and a dim, dull, aching 
pain at her heart, and kept saying to herself, " Two years, two years, 
two years." Her face grew white and rigid. She saw with cruel dis- 
tinctness all the dreariness of that scrap>and-nag existence which must 
be hers ; her heart felt cold, and her eyes glittered. 

" I must be going," whispered St. Vmcent. " I have your promise, 
Dolores, not to forget me, and I will take this rose to remember you by, 
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and this kiss from your sweet lips !" cried fche andacious young mflii, 
friiddenly clasping her in his arms, and kisfiing her pretfcy mouth ; " and 
every night and every morning I will kiss my 'red, red rose/ and 
whisper the name of Dolores ; for — 

* As fair thou art, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till all the seas gang dry.* " 

And his curly head came close to hers again, whilst he tried to look 
into Dolores' downcast eyes. Was he laughing at her, or did he 
really mean it ? 

" Tou won't answer me, Dolores," he said plaintively, " and so I 
may as well go ; only don't pretend when I come back that you have 
misunderstood me, as young ladies are apt to do." 

She looked up, her eyes brimming with indignant tears. 

" Well," he said, " don't be angry ; and remember my farewell words, 

' Till all thie seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi' the sun ; 
I will love thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o* life shall run. 
And fare thee w^ell, my only love, 

And fare thee well awhile ; 
And I wUl come again, my love, 

Tho' 'twere ten thousand mile !* 

But it isn't as far as that, you know." 

There were footsteps on the gravel. 

" Dolly, Dolly I" called her aunt from the terrace above, **'tis 
damp, and uncle is waiting supper; come in, child, or you will take 
cold!" 

" Yes, aunt, yes ; I'm coming !" Dolly faintly called through the 
gloaming. St. Vincent had her in his arms. ^ Put me down!" she 
cried, all flushed and trembling ; " let me go 1" 

** But not in anger, dear Dolores?" 

"Let me go I" 

** Say you are not angry .'* 

"Let me go!" 

« Darling Dolores!" 

"Let me go!" 

" Only say you are not angry." 

There was a moment's silence, during which Dolores glanced timidly 
up at that handsome face (ah, how handsome, and loving, and mis* 
chievous, and kind, and triumphant it was I); then with a sob she said, 
« But I ought to be." 

The next moment she had slipped through his arms and fled from 
his embrace. 
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Ohaptbb II. 

THE TIME OF ROSEa 

DoLLT sat once more in the little parlour at Kensington. Her 
body was there, but her sonl was wandering to and fro on the face of 
the earth and could find no resting-place. The dull, stagnant, spirit- 
less life was hateful to her. She reproached herself, and tried to take 
an interest in her surroundings; but she sickened and turned away 
from them with a loathing that frightened her by its yery intenseness 
and pertinacity. It was winter-time. The small fires, and the tallow- 
candles, and tiie cheese that seemed always to be only a shaving of 
rind ; the long hours when Rebecca would not allow lights, and when 
Dolores sat hopelessly in the dusk, with her hands clasped round her 
knees by the comfortless hearth, listening to her sister's shrewish tones 
below, as she scolded the little household drudge; whilst her father 
snored in that horrible prickly old horsehair arm-chair on the other 
side of the Uttle black grate, — gave the girl ample time for reflection. 
*^ I cannot bear it, I cannot bear itl" she would cry passionately to her- 
self, her great brown eyes filled with angry tears of impatience and 
pain. She longed so for something bright and beautiful to come to 
her life. She wanted light, and air, and sympathy ; she pined for the 
green fields and the country sounds ; she wanted companionship and 
young talk, and occasional laughter. Her mind went wandering from 
Paris to Borne, from Berlin to Brussels, from Munich to Naples, from 
Florence to Vienna ; and then, tired with those vague and fruitless 
wanderings where all was so confused and formless and indistinct, her 
thoughts would finally hover over the old £uniliar hill-tops, and settle 
down in the gray-stone manor-house, where her aunt was still knitting 
her quilts, and her uncle still yawning over the county paper. They 
were very quiet simple folk, and yet she had never felt dull there. 
The movement, the freedom, the thousand small interests, the com- 
petence of that life, had seemed to her like absolute happiness itsell 
She had never wanted anything beyond what that homely daily routine 
afforded; she had rejoiced in the birds, and the beasts, and the flowers; 
she had cajoled her uncle and patronised her aunt; she had made 
friends with all living creatures about the place, and knew every child 
in the village by name. She had trotted on her aunt's charitable 
errands, and had known so well how to win the hearts of the simple 
labouring folk, that she had dwelt in a continual atmosphere of love 
and attachment, which made itself felt in a hundred ways, though no 
flattering expressions conveyed it to her outward ear. 

Dolores loved her father; but as she looked at him under his 
yellow-silk handkerchief, she told herself bitterly that he had no need 
of her. He had got used to this dull, monotonous, ugly, threadbare 
life; and if he could doze away the afternoons, and have an occasional 
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evening paper, his wants were gratified, and he waa content With 
that ingratitude which seems inherent in the yonng, Dolores longed, at 
any cost, to get away into a new state of existence, telling herself that 
it would cost her father nothing to lose her. " I would come and see 
him on half-holidays," she said, " and then I should feel he was pleased 
to see me ; whereas now he scarcely seems to notice I am here, unless 
Rebecca is worrying me more than usual." 

So she sat, and rebelled with a godless rebellion, and hungered and 
thirsted for a change, with an angry sense of injustice and cruelty that 
made her eyes glitter and her heart swell. 

At night in her little room, with its painted furniture and snowy 
curtains, she would look in her glass and the hot tears would come, 
and she would bury her head in the pillow and stifle her sobs, lest 
Rebecca, who slept close by, should hear. 

When the nights were moonlight she would put out her candle 
(that candle which Rebecca insisted must last her a fortnight), and 
wrapping herself in an old shawl, would sit by the open window, though 
the nights were cold, and gaze up at the heavens, studded with innu- 
merable stars, flooded with that serene argent light, and wonder, and 
gaze, and wonder, until often sleep surprised her, and she would wake 
with a sudden start feeling chill and stiff, to creep to her little hard 
bed and so finish her rest.' 

These were her happier hours. There was something in the calm, 
serene, passionless stillness of the broad moonlight which at once 
subdued and soothed the poor child's eager, rebellious heart. She felt 
awed ; all was so pale, so pure, so grand ; the heavens seemed to de- 
clare the glory and might and majesty of (Jod to her, and to show 
her, better than a hundred sermons could have done, how vain, how 
impious, how sinful were all such petty human rebellions and repin- 
ings ; how futile such resistance against His kingdom and power and 
glory. 

She was no longer the careless, light-hearted, spoilt darling of 
whom that feeble old father had spoken so fondly only a month or two 
back ; she was mostly moody and thoughtful now, as one who broods 
on some absorbing subject, select and self-contained. She scarcely 
answered Rebecca's taunts and jeers; she never played-off prankish 
tricks upon her now, as once had been her wont ; they met on more 
equal grounds ; and Rebecca began to wish she had the impish, freakish 
child back again, in place of that silent, resolute, handsome girl, who 
set her face so firmly, and was so little to be moved by scoldings or 
reproaches. 

There was little talk of the manor-house after the first. Old Cap- 
tain Skeffington had listened to all Dolores could tell him about his 
brother and sister-in-law, with a certain feeble interest (for his boyhood 
had been spent in the old gray house); but after a day or two even 
that faint interest in the place of his birth had died out, and he spoke 
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of it no more. Bebecca disapproved of all sach talk on principle : &he 
thought Dolores had been made far too much of at Kingsmead, and she 
considered it good #Dr that young person to be discouraged from dwell- 
ing on so frlYolous a portion of her life. 

And so Dolores sat and thought, and rebelled. And day by day, 
as these thoughts, which she kept to herself, grew stronger and more 
pertinacious, her secret rebellion waxed more and more fervent, and 
her heart more sore and angry. 

After Lord St. Vincent had left Kingsmead, Dolly had still stayed 
on. Her uncle and aunt had got so used to her bright young presence 
in that childless home, that they declared they could not spare her ; 
and she was well content to remain. 

" Though you have lost your playfellow now, child," said kind 
Aunt Skeffington to her one night, as Mr. Stapleton looked in on his 
way home to tell them that he had heard from his pupil, who had 
joined a very pleasant party, and was enjoying his first foreign expe- 
riences immensely. 

Mr. Stapleton heard the remark. 

" Yes," he said, " St. Vincent is little more than a boy; but he will 
have great responsibilities with his great wealth, and I can only hope 
his volatile character may steady down during the next two or three 
years." 

" Not much xjhance for a young man to steady down scampering 
over the Continent with plenty of money at his command," observed 
Mr. Skeffington. 

*' I don't know. His present tutor has just the qi^lities in which 
St. Vincent is deficient, and possesses the talent, or gift rather, of at- 
taching the young in an eminent degree." 

Dolores sat listening to all this with eager eyes. She longed to 
aisk if those cousins with whom Lord St. Vincent was travelling were 
pretty? and how old were they? and did they sing? But she prudently 
held her tongue, and pondered all the more on these things in secret. 

As Mr. Stapleton was going away that night, her uncle sent her to 
fetch his stick and hat. 

" You can go as far as the iron gate, Dolly," said her aunt, " it saves 
Mr. Stapleton a good quarter of a mile; and mind you lock it and bring 
the key back." 

At the iron gate they stood a moment ; then, letting him pass out, 
Dolly locked it after her companion, and reaching her hand across the 
iron-work to him, "Good-night, Mr. Stapleton," she said; "you will 
come again soon, won't you ? Uncle and aunt like visitors in the 
evening." 

He said he would come, and he came — again, and again, and again; 
sometimes with news of St. Vincent, sometimes without ; but Dolores 
had no need to ask him, he always told them when he had a letter; and 
the kind old couple, who had regarded the young man with that sort 
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of simple admiration which they would have accorded to some beautifal 
young animal, never &iled to inquire for him. 

And 80 the days grew shorter and the nights l<aLger, and it began 
to be cold and damp and wintry at Kingsmead. 

The leaves were falling rery fast one Sunday afternoon as Dolores 
walked through the village to bid good-bye to some of her poorer 
friends there. There was a faint damp smell o^ decay, and the air waa 
still and heavy; and now and then a yellow leaf came floating silently 
down, aud laid itself to rest with its brethren and companions on the 
moist ground. It seemed like a voluntary act ; no angry wind tore it 
from the branches ; it had borne its solitude as long as it could, and 
had now flown calmly down to rest with old and loved companiona 
gone before. This going away, this saying good-bye, the farewell 
pangs, the silent regrets, all swelled Dolores' heart; and then the 
solemn words of that afternoon's sermon, " So soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone." Mr. Stapleton had spoken so earnestly, so solemnly, 
with such unutterable love, with such tender pleadings, that as Dolly 
sat in the green-baize pew she had shed floods of tears. They had 
relieved her at the time ; but the burden of them seemed still to lie 
upon her poor little heart, and as she walked along with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground an agony of regret seemed to rend her souL 

Someone stopped her. It was Mr. Stapleton. 

^' I will go with yon," he said, in answer to her observation that 
she was making a round of farewell visits ; *^ for I have a word, 
Dolores, to say to you." 

He called h^ by her Christian name, and his tone, though gentle, 
was very serious. She, vaguely wondering why it was so, said to her- 
self, " I cannot feel more miserable than I do ; so let him scold or 
preach as he likes." She walked on silently, her eyes still upon the 
dead leaves, and her thoughts dwelling sadly on her numbered hours. 
She never looked at Mr. Stapleton, although she had been thinking of 
his sermon. He and his sermons were two totally different things, and 
though she hated being <' preached to," yet, it must be coufessed, she 
preferred the pastor's preachings to himself. If she had looked at him, 
she might have seen that he was disturbed and troubled ; that there 
was a wavering light in his eye that went and came ; that he evidently 
wanted to speak, but was perplexed (not being able to choose the right 
words), and knew not how to begin. But she was too self-absorbed to 
feel the need of conversation, and so she walked on, thinking her own 
thoughts, and unheeding her companion's silence. 

** Dolores," he said at last, and she looked up. At a glance she saw 
that he was agitated, deeply moved, and striving vainly after his usual 
self-possession. What could he be going to say to her ? Was St. Vin- 
cent dead ? or was he coming back ? or had he fallen ill ? She looked 
up eagerly, inquiringly. Then, fearing lest he should have read too 
much in her eyes, the lids fell, and a flush mounted to her brow. * 
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** Yes ?" she said timidly, in a low gentle Toioe, ag one who hopes 
and fears. 

" Dolores, do not let me startle you. If I could tell you what I 
have to say in any way gentler than another, I would do it ; but I am 
afraid — I greatly fear that, use what language I may, I shall startle, 
alarm, perhaps even offend you — ** 

" Well ?" said Dolores anxiously. Jt was evidently something 
dreadful that was coming. ^ Well ?" 

" Dolores, dear Dolores, I love you I" 

" !" she said, infinitely relieved. 

** And I have striven against my love for months, only to find it 
grow stronger and stronger day by day, hour by hour. I know all the 
folly, the presumption, the madness of such a love. I know there is 
nothing in me to win your love in return; but what will you? I 
love you, Dolores. I love yon so passicmately, so entirely, so devotedly, 
that no reason can quell my love. I would wait ten years, and yet 
another ten, for a word of hope torn youl I am old; for your sake I 
will become young. I am poor ; I will work, so that you shall live like 
the tenderest lady in the land ; for I am what the world calls clever, 
Dolores, and work will be an unfailing delight to me, done in your 
service. I do not ask you if you love me. You cannot. How dioukl 
you? — you, so young, so bright, so beautiful I "Sot would I bind you, 
child, by any word, however slight. But what I da ask is this: Do 
you think in Hbe coming years, when you have seen the world, and 
have had a chance of choosing your own path in life, you could come 
to think of me with some affection, with some confidqpee, some love ? 
Could you in ten, in fifteen, in twenty years, ever come to love me, 
Dolores?" 

"No!" said Dolores shortly. 

" I knew it. I knew what your answer would be; but I was obliged 
to ask it. Now I know. Do not grieve or fret for me, child. I have 
often pictured this moment to myself; and it has always been thus. 
Now I will say good-bye to you. Forgive me for having troubled your 
young life; but it was better so. I knew before what your answer 
would be ; but now I am convinced. Do not let the thought of me 
trouble you, child. I would not have it otherwise for all the universe. 
I shall go back to my duties now, but I shall love you still ; I shall 
never cease te love you. I have always loved you, Dolores." 

. " You ?" said Dolores, slowly, wonderingly, and beginning to 
awaken from the stunned feeling of surprise and bewilderment — 
"You?" 

"Yes," he said, "I." 

There was a pause. 

Then he added quietly : " If ever the time should come, my dear 
child, when you diould want a friend, I pray you to think of me. Do 
not fear that I should misinterpret your actions, that I riiould presume 
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upon them ; that will never be. I shall be glad all my life that I have 
loved you ; it has made a better, humbler man of me." 

" 0," said Dolores, the big tears falling down her cheeks, " how 
good you are ! I am. so sorry ; but I never thought of this. I could 
not guess ; and besides — besides — ^your age, you know." 

" I am only thirty-three, my dear," he said, smiling gravely. 

" But I am not eighteen I" 

" Do not excuse yourself; if it was to have been, it would have 
been, though you were thirty- three and I eighteen," he said, still 
smiling. 

^' 0, how good you are ! and how ungrateful and cruel I seem I But 
do not be angry with me, dear Mr. Stapleton, for I am very unhappy ; 
and 1 am going away to-morrow !" she cried with sudden remorse. 

*' I am not angry with yon, dear child ; God forbid !" he said 
solemnly. ^' I shall see you again ; but I will bid you good-bye now ;" 
and stopping, he took her head between his hands, and kissed her on 
the brow : " Good-bye, and God bless you, my child," he said ; and th«i 
he turned and walked away. 

Dolores stood sobbing by the gate. She knew in those few words 
he had spoken the farewell to his hopes, if not to his love, and she felt 
very sad. 

The next day he was at the station when her aunt and uncle saw 
her off to London. He brought her a book and a little bunch of late 
autumn roses, and was as cheerful in his manner as usual. 

" Good-bye," he said, taking off his hat ; " remember, if you want 
me I am alway^ready." 

She smiled and nodded to him through her tears; and the next 
minute the train moved on. 

Chaptee III. 

A " DULL QBAY LIFE." 

It was a few days afber Christmas. Snow had fallen and had melted, 
and slush and mud reigned supreme in the streets of London. Bebecca 
stood before the dingy mirror, tying on a faded and strangely weather- 
beaten brown bonnet. She gave the bows a twitch, and looked round 
for her umbrella. Dolores sat watching her. She was paler, and her 
eyes had that wistful watching look which will come into eyes that try 
to penetrate behind the veil. Her dispirited wan appearance struck 
even Rebecca, and she paused. 

" Would you like to go with me ?*' she said. " We can walk one 
way, and come back in the omnibus." 

The ready tears came into Dolores' eyes. 

" 1 will be ready in a moment," she said, and hastily left the room. 

Even this little trip into the City would be a change. She would 
see the shops, and the holiday crowds, and the busy passing to and fro 
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of the eager toilers ; the moyement, the rush, the noise, the hurry and 
confusion would tell her of life — of something different from the 
stagnant monotony which was eating into her very heart, as the worm 
eats into the core of an apple. So they set off together ; Rebecca full 
of business (she was going to receiye some small sum of money for her 
father), and Dolores looking eagerly about her, and for the time fresh- 
ening up into something like her former brightness. The walk from 
Kensington to the City is not a short one ; but Rebecca was tough and 
sinewy, and Dolores young and vigorous, so they got over their 
ground in a way which did them both credit. As they came up Lud- 
gate-hill, Dolores stopped for a minute. 

"Is that St. Paul's r she asked. 

" What else should it be?" 

" 0, then let us go in, Rebecca ; I should so like to see the monu- 
ments of those brave oflScers about whom papa has so often talked to us." 

Had Rebecca been capable of art*criticism, she would probably have 
told her enthusiastic sister that the immortalisation of our country's 
heroes would have been more "honoured in the breach than in the 
observance," as far as those monumental caricatures are concerned ; but 
she was innocent of any such critical acumen, and only replied that 
" she had no time to waste." 

"Then let me go in and look at them whilst you are with Mr. 
Dryasdust," pleaded Dolores ; and to this Rebecca agreed, only stipu- 
lating that Dorothy was to wait for her in the church, and on no 
account to venture forth again into the churchyard until called for. 

The great heathen-looking temple was very cold, and the hideous 
marble gods ranged round its bare walls awoke no other feeling than 
that of profound disappointment in Dolores' breast. • 

There were a good many people walking about the great bare de- 
solate building, and the doors swung backwards and forwards, letting 
in the damp raw winter air. 

" So this is our Valhalla," thought Dolores. 

And then she dimly wondered what St. Paul would think of it 
all— of those heroes with more than Roman noses ; of those females 
with so much brass upon their heads, and so little clothing on their 
bodies; of the togas and the peplums; of those dreadful groups of 
Cupids and laurel-crowns, and inverted torches and soup-tureens — and 
she came to the conclusion that he would think himself in a heathen 
temple, not in a Christian church dedicated to himself; in a temple 
where all sense of art and beauty seemed wanting, and where carica- 
tures of the old Greek gods and heroes had been placed to insult 
Christianity. 

Yet as she looked she smiled. 

The next moment a hand was grasping her own, and she found her- 
self face to face with Robert Stapleton. • 

A flush of pleasure mounted to her brow, and she greeted him with 
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finch a natural warmth and cordiality as seat a thrill through his heart. 
After the loneliness, the dreary monotony of the last two months, it 
was something to see that genial, honest, plain face again ; something 
to look into snch Mendly tmstfol eyes, and to see so much pleasure 
shining kindly throngh them at her own. Her first emotion was sur- 
prise; her fi^t distinct thought^ "I shall hear something of St 
Vincent." 

But when the flush of surprise had died away from her &ce, and 
Bohert Stapleton looked at Dolores steadily, he was shocked to see the 
dumge in her appearance, and asked her anxiously if she had been ill 
since she left Kingsmead. " No," die said, " no;" and then paused 
as though there was something behind which she wished to say, and yet 
could not rightly express. But now Bebecca came up, doubly grim 
because she had been kept waiting a long time at Mr. Dryasdust's office, 
and had receired lees mon^ than she thought she was entitled to. 
The sight of Dolores conrersing, on apparently intimate terms, with a 
young man — Bebecca called all men under serenty young — added the 
last drc^ to her abeady-brimming cup of bitterness. She came angrily 
forward, and began scolding Dolores in snch shrewish, yinegary tones 
as filled Bobert Stapleton's gentle pastoral breast with awe. Xor was 
he rendered happier by seeing the silent coldness which spread over 
Dolores* beautiftd mobile countenance, hardening and stiffening it into 
haughty indifference. 

Poor Dolores I She remembered how Bobert Stapleton had talked 
of the " presumption" of his love ; of how he could not dare to hope 
that she might ever like him; ah! he little knew how distasteful her 
shabby home was to her, how punful all the petty economies and tbe 
pinchings of poverty. And now she was being rated like a naughty 
child. 

When Bebecca had done, she said coldly, ''It is Mr. Stapleton, 
rector of Kingsmead, Bebecca ; he is staying in town for a week, and 
has been telling me all the news of aunt and uncle Skeffington." 

Somewhat mollified, Bebeoca thrust out a knuckly band in a worsted 
gloye, and mumbled some sort of ungracious apology between her un- 
gracious lips. 

" I will walk with you," said the rector of Kingsmead. 

" We are not going to walk ; we are going in an omnibus." 

*' Then let me ask your address ; I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling on Captain Skeffington whilst I am in town. The squire will 
be glad to hear news of his brother, and also of— of— his niece,'* said 
the rector, pulling up rather suddenly, and looking at Dolores' marble 
expressionless face with sadness and awe in his honest eyes. 

Bebecca gave the address ungraciously enough. Dolores put her 
hand into his gently to wish him good-bye, but all pleasure had died 
out of her face, and she spoke no word of encouragement to him to 
come and yisit them in their modest quarters. 
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Nor did she reply in anywise to Eebecca's queries and reproofs on 
the homeward way. She said angrily to herself, " That is just how 
they are ; if they think I like or care for anything, they thwart me 
directly. Well, I did not say I hoped he would oome — I would not ; 
but he will ; and then,'* said the foolish child to herself, " then I shall 
hear something about St. Vincent. Bat what will Mr. Stapleton think 
of that horrid paper in the parloTir, and the dreadful slippery prickly 
horsehair chairs, and the shabby curtains?" 

The shabby curtains and the pridcly chain made no impression 
whatever on the rector of Eingsmead. No god on Pamassus could 
have been happier than he as he sat in that ugly little parlour, and 
listened patiaitly to the poor old broken-down half-pay officer's maun- 
derings. Rebecca, who grated upon him horribly, wag seldom there ; 
Dolores always was, and though her great eyes looked sad and wistful, 
and she said nothing, yet was it not something, eyerything, to see her, 
to feel her near, to know at any rate that when he came and when he 
went that firm, slender, elastic pahn would rest for a moment in 
his own? 

One day he told them that on the morrow he was learing town, and 
going back to Eingsmead. Captain Skeffington was unusually drowsy 
that afternoon, and in the dusk Dolores found courage to pour out her 
griefs to Mr. Stapleton. *^ I want to get away!" she cried with a pas- 
sionate sob. *' 0, help me to get away. I am of no good to anyone here; 
Rebecca slaye-drives me ; my £ather sleeps all day ; I have no books to 
read, and no creature to speak to, and I am wretched, wretched !" cried 
the angry girl, with eager flashing eyes. 

" But, my child," said the rector, as calmly as though he had not 
been in the least startled, ^ what do you want ?" 

*' I want change, I want employment ; I want something to think 
of, to do, to suffer." 

He looked at her sadly. 

" Do not anticipate suffering," he said ; " it comes to us all quite 
soon enough; though when it comes we are too apt to forget who 
sends it." 

" Do not preach to me," cried Dolores imploringly. " I was always 
thought cleyer at school; I learned more than the other girls, and 
carried ofp most of the prizes. I will be a goremess ; I will teach, and 
earn my liyelihood, and come home to spend my half-holidays, and go 
to Eingsmead eyery summer." 

Poor foolish child ! Was this a promise, or was it a coquettish wile ? 

" My child, you mwA learn first to goyem yourself before you can 
goyem others." 

" Ah, you too are cruel !" she said, vexed and hurt. 

" And what do your father and sister say ?" 

" I haye not spoken to them yet, but I know what they will say. 
They will contradict and oppose me." 
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" Then yon onght to obey. Remember that * little things on little 
wings' — " 

" I hate little things !" cried Dolores ; " I wish everything in my life 
were grand, and bright, and beantifal; bnt as that cannot be, I will 
work." 

" To obey, my child, is better than to sacrifice." 

" I cannot bear this life ; I cannot. I have not the heroism of 
small things, Mr. Stapleton, and I am dying here by inches." 

As he looked at her dilated eyes and trembling lips, he longed to 
take her to his heart, and lull and soothe her there. Bat he only 
replied : 

" Whatever yon do, Dolores, think of it on your knees first; and do 
not act in opposition to yonr father." 

"I thought yon would recommend me as a governess," she said 
imploringly. " I must give some reference, yon know, and a clergy- 
man's name always has such weight." 

" I entirely disapprove of your plan, and I should be acting against 
my convictions if I did not in every way strenuously oppose it." 

" 0, very well!" cried Dolores, hurt and oflFended. 

He too was deserting her; he too was full of prejudices and 
objections. She was chilled and dashed. The supreme moment had 
come at last, and had resulted in nothing but disappointment. There 
was a moment's pause. He was pitying the young, restless, throbbing 
heart, which was fluttering so painfully against the bars of its cage. 
He was fearing lest in speaking so strongly he had done an unwise 
thing, and perhaps for ever repelled the confidence of that eager im- 
petuous nature. He felt a care for this ardent passionate child which 
was motherly rather than fatherly in its anxious previsions and tender 
apprehensive solicitude. 

He put his hand on hers. 

" Do not be vexed with me, my dear child ; I am afraid I spoke too 
harshly ; but I was surprised, and — " 

Here Dolores withdrew her hand. 

" Shall I tell your aunt you would like to come to Kingsmead in 
the spring ?" 

" To return here again ? No, thank you." 

And so the matter ended. Dolores' sensitive nature had been thrown 
back upon itself by Mr. Stapleton's unguarded opposition, and she 
would speak of the subject no more. 

That evening, after bidding Robert Stapleton good-bye, she went 
up to her room determined on a plan of action, from which, she told 
herself, nothing must suffer her to waver. 

St. Vincent was not coming home for another year, and that year 
must be passed somehow. The question was, how to get through it as 
quickly as possible. 

The following day Dolores said she was going to write to her aunt ; 
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but when she went to the post she dropped two letters into the box 
instead of one. 

Chapter IV. 

CALM. 

Bessy Dalrymplb was a good-natnred, open-hearted, aflfectionate 
girl, and when she receiyed Dolores' letter she went at once with it to 
her stepmother. .They had been spending the Christmas holidays in 
the country, and now they were going back to town. " To prison" 
Bessy called it ; for she was a gay fresh yonng thing, and liked mnning 
wild with her country cousins over hedges and ditches far better than 
taking prim walks, or, still worse, long afternoon drives, with her step- 
mother through the dull London squares. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, a pale motherly woman, with delicate children 
springing up like so many little colourless blossoms around her, was 
very kind to bouncing Bessy, who seemed to have run away with all 
the health and strength of the family ; and before Bessy had left her 
stepmother's room that morning, it was agreed that Miss Dalrymple 
shonld write to her friend, proposing the terms on which Mrs. Dal- 
rymple would be happy to engage her as daily gOTemess to her two 
little girls, Blanche and Helen. 

^^ I hope she is a nice person, my loye," said Mrs. Dalrymple, just a 
little plaintively, when the letter was signed and sealed. 

'' She is not a 'person' at all, mamma," replied Bessy; ''but she is 
quite a lady, if you mean that, though her father is poor." 

When Dolores went to 1000 Lowndes-square, and Mrs. Dalrymple 
saw the governess she had chosen for her children, she was just a little 
staggered. The girl's clothes were plain, even shabby ; but there was 
such an air of distinction about her, despite her simple garments, that 
Mrs. Dalrymple felt rather awed than otherwise. 

" You did not tell me Miss Skeffington was so beautiful, love," she 
said to her stepdaughter. ." However, it doesn't matter so much, as 
nurse will always walk out with the children." 

Rebecca was biting and sarcastic when Dolores told her she was 
going to be daily governess to the sisters of an old school-friend. 

"Don't talk to me about wanting occupation," she said bitterly; 
" we are not good enough for you, that's the truth of the matter; 
though it's nothing more than might have been expected, sending you 
to such a school. You've never been contented since you went to 
Eingsmead" (Dolores winced); "your head was turned there. And 
who is to mend the clothes, and make papa's shirts, I should like to 
know, if you are going off all day long in this way?" 

" In the evenings I will mend and make whatever you like, Re- 
becca," said Dolores meekly. She co\ild afford to be gentle now, for 
she had one foot beyond the boundary, and to-morrow she would stand 
on a new territory altogether. 

VOL. VIII. BB T 
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" I daresay ; and yon to go trapesing through the streets at all 
honrs of the day and night. It's not respectahle. But I don't know 
what youDg women are thinking of nowadays, nor what the world's 
coming to. In my time it nsed to be different." 

Captain Skeffington, feeble and will-less, said nothing. In Rebeoca^s 
presence he agreed with her; in Rebecca's absence he caressed Dc^ores, 
calling her often Annnnziata, and mnrmuring feeble words of affection 
and admiration over his wayward chili So Dolores girded np her 
limbs, and took her staff in her hand, and went forth to the batUe of 
life with a confident and courageous heart. 

It may seem a trifling circumstance perhaps, and yet it is a fact 
worth mentioning, that although Dolores had told Lord St. Yinoeni 
she knew his cousin Miss Dalrymple, and that die had been at school 
with her, to Bessy Dalrymple she said no word whatev^ on the sub- 
ject of having made the acquaintance of her noble kinsman wh^i at 
Eingsmead. 

'* Hugh** was a sort of household god in Lowndes-square. His 
mother and Bessy's had been sisters, and the two orphaned, or rather 
motherless, children had been brought up Hke brother and sister to- 
gether. Lady St. Yincent had died first, and then her husband; after 
which Hugh went to live with his aunt and uncle. Bat then Mrs. 
Dalrymple had also died, and so, until the Colonel married again, the 
two children had been kffc almost entirely to each other, and a close 
affection had sprung up between them. Bessy was by no means a 
clever girl, but she had an affectionate unselfish nature, and set up 
Hugh in her heart like a young god, and worshipped him like a hero. 
He liked her all the better for not being too clever, and described her 
to his school-friends as " a jolly sort of a girl, with no stuff about her, 
you know;'* which being interpreted meant that Bessy felt herself 
supremely happy in being allowed to trot abont after him ; to hold his 
bait when he fished; to fetch his slippers for him when his feet were 
wet or tired; to collect string, percussion-caps, and other valuables for 
him when desired by the young lord to "put his den tidy," a behest 
which, regarding it as she did bs the highest mark of ccmfidence, 
brought something very like bliss to Bessy's honest heart 

As he got older, and she went to school, she talked of him as girls 
talk of great, strong, handsome, kindly elder brothers. There never 
had been such a creature as Hugh, and there never could be; so hand* 
some, and clever, and good-natured, and amusing, you know, and so 
generous and kind-hearted. But he was very rich, was he not? Yes, 
he would be very rich some day; but that was the least part of it; and 
besides, hfi did not like that side of the story at all, because he said 
his pastors and masters were always bothering him about his responsi- 
bilities, and all that kind of thing, you know, which was scarcely fair, 
because now they kept him so strictly that he could not enjoy himself; 
and when he came of age he was to begin directly to be unhappy and 
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hard-worked, and never have a moment's peace or resf, becanse every- 
one was always preaching to him about — well, about that text, you 
know, relating to the eye of a needle. And so on. 

Then St. Vincent had to be photographed in a hundred different 
coBtnmes and attitudes ; and as he was very liberal in this respect, the 
albums of all Bessy's bosom friends were thickly scattered with repre- 
sentations of this young nobleman, respecting whom prudent mothers 
looked wise; and of whom friends of the same age and sex as himself 
already spoke as " a great catch.*' 

If Bessy ever dreamed of St. Vincent's marrying — and we may be 
very sure she did dream of this blissful consummation of things, after 
a due period of triumphant success — she always pictured his bride as 
some marvellously-radiant creature with purple eyes and golden hair, 
and every charm that woman ever possessed or poet sung. She might 
be a princess ; she would certainly be of elevated rank. Hugh would 
never stoop to conquer — 0, never; and Bessy was far too prosaic to 
take King Cophetua's little infatuation as a precedent. no; for 
Hugh some splendid bride must be fomid, to whom they all should do 
homage. Meanwhile Hugh was abroad, and Dolores was in Lowndes- 
square. 

''Well, dear," said Bessy, who was sitting on the hearthrug in 
front of the schoolroom fire, " as I was saying, he turned round — but 
you don't know Hugh, so it's of no use my telling you the story, be- 
cause you could not in the least imagme how he looked; stay, I will 
fetch my photograph-album, and then I can finish my story before the 
children come in;" and off she ran, whilst Dolores, with a flush that 
was partly shame at deceiving her friend, and partly a tenderer emo- 
tion, rose hastily, and walked once or twice up and down the room. 
How she revell^ in these never-ending, endless, thousand-and-one- 
nights-like stories of Bessy's about the incomparable Hugh! She could 
have listened for ever; and now an anxious nervous impatience was 
upon her lest nurse should bring the children in from their afternoon 
walk before she had heard the end of the story. ''Well?" she said 
almost harshly, certainly very abruptly, as Bessy came staggering in 
laden with photograph-albums, — " well?" 

" No, don't look at that one," cried Bessy. •' I've got him in all 
my books; but yon must look at those afterwards. I want you to see 
him in the very dress, black-velvet knickerbockers, you know, and 
purple stockings, and shoes with great silver buckles — ah, here it is !" 

Dolores* head swam, and her heart gave one great throb, whilst a 
film spread over her eyes as she bent down to look at Miss Dalrymple's 
photographs. It was like meeting St. Vincent again; it was as though 
he must speak to her. And then a sudden revulsion came over her; 
she sat down suddenly and shut up the book. 

'* Isn't it charming, Dolores?" said Bessy. " But if you only knew 
him! it doesn't half do him justice." 
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Dolores tried hard to say she did know him; but whether maiden 
modesty, the fear of betraying her secret, or the dread of her friend's 
surprise at her long silence on the subject, lamed her tongue and kept 
her silent, it would be hard to say. She was so silent that even Bessy, 
absorbed as she was with her Admirable Crichton, paused for a moment 
to look at her. 

" What is it, Dolores?" she asked. " You were so flushed just 
now, and now you are so pale — ^what is it?" 

"Nothing; a slight faintness; it will pass away," replied Dolores 
falteringly. She wanted to lay her head down upon the good girl's 
bosom and cry, and tell her all her troubles. If only Bessy had been 
a little suspicious ! But how could she be? " Shall I leave the books, 
dear? It may amuse you to look at them when you feel better; I must 
go now." 

Amuse her to look at them ! When Bessy was gone Dolores took 
the books, and locking the door of the little room appropriated to her 
use, knelt down and opened those wonderful treasures. She could not 
have looked at them in Bessy's presence ; a thousand feelings would 
have prevented this; now she opened the books and looked Hngeringly 
and lovingly over them. She longed to steal one of the photographs, 
but dared not. 

The summer had come and gone, and the early spring found Do- 
lores still governess to Mrs. Dalrymple's children. She had quite 
regained her old cheerfulness, and was as bright and happy as when 
we saw her plunging her &ce into the dewy violets at Eingsmead 
Manor. She heard, it is true, less and less of St. Vincent, for Bessy 
Dalrymple (whose second season it now was) was so immersed in 
gaieties that she found few opportunities of running to the schoolroom 
for a chat with her old friend and schoolfellow. 

Dolores liked her life. She liked her early morning walk to 
Lowndes-square whilst as yet the fashionable world was still asleep ; 
she liked her pupils ; she liked her walk home, when she caught passing 
glimpses of the gay world, and wondered at the lovely faces she saw 
looking out of clouds of muslin and lace, fresh, rosy, and refined, as 
though sin and sorrow were not and never had been. She dreamt her 
young dreams and saw her bright visions, and no ripple of envy or 
doubt or mistrust ever troubled the calm surface of her soul. She was 
so much a child, and yet so much a woman, that she played with the 
lovely toys of her imagination, and regarded not the outer world. 

The last summer holidays she had spent at Eingsmead. Aunt, and 
uncle Skeffington petted and spoiled her as of yore ; Robert Stapleton 
came daily to see her, bringing her fresh flowers (though the old garden 
at the Manor was all ablaze with blossoms) and books and musia 

" Dolores," he said, the night before she left, " though I have spoken 
no word of my love, I am still the same ; my feelings are unchanged." 
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" And mine too," 8he answered, the brightness of her smile for a 
moment dimmed. That was all. 

As her aunt came to kiss her that night in bed, '^ We shall miss yon, 
birdie," said the sweet old lady, bending over her, as she lay in the 
T^hite lavender-scented sheets, a very rose of Sharon ; " we shall miss 
you sorely at first, my dear." 

To which Dolores made answer by hugging her aunt in an ecstatic 
manner, half-crying as she thought her pleasant holiday was over, and 
yet half-happy at the idea of getting back to town and of soon hearing 
news of St. Vincent again. 

'' I have sometimes thought of late," began Mrs. Skeffington once 
more, glancing at Dolores almost timidly as she lay back in bed, her 
hair somewhat dishevelled and her face slightly flushed from the strict 
embrace wherein she had so lately held that comely form ; '' I have 
sometimes thought, my love, that you would come and settle amongst 
us altogether." 

" I am coming next summer, aunt," said Dolores, glancing away 
from the question. 

"For good, birdie?" 

" Perhaps for bad, auntie ; who knows ? or perhaps only for in- 
different; and that is dreadfid, yon know — ^neither hot nor cold, as 
St. John says." 

" Well, you've time enough, my dear; you're barely twenty yet, and 
surely that's young enough to marry." 

" * I'm ower young to marry yet,' " sang Dolores from amongst her 
pillows, with bright girlish glee. 

" Well, good-night, and God bless you, my girl ; you know this 
home is always happy to have you." 

Dolores nestled up to her aunt again, and the soft tears were on 
both their cheeks as they kissed once more and parted. In afcer-days 
Dolores was often to think of those simple kindly words, and of her 
own jesting reply. But the time had not come yet. Thus we speak 
darkly, knowing not what we say ; but the future reveals to us all the 
import, all the meaning of those words so lightly spoken, and in them 
we seem to read a prophetic foreshadowing of truths unguessed at 
whilst we uttered them. 

, Chapter V. 

SUSPENSE. 

" DoLonES," said Bessy, " St. Vincent has arrived." 
It was early spring once more. The buds were thick upon the 
trees, and only needed a day of sunshine and south wind to bring them 
out in all their fresh young beauty. There was a fire in the school- 
room, but Dolores drew a long shivering breath as she turned quickly 
round and made a sudden dash at the coals with the poker. Her back 
was turned to Bessy, who, in her exuberant joy, caught Dolores round 
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the waiBt, and kissed her pale cheek afl it came np to the level of her 
lower horizon again. 

" Won't it be delightfnl to go out with him ererywhere, and aee all 
the prettiest girls making love to him ?" cried Bessj raptnronsly, " and 
all the mammas paying court to him" (you see, even Bessy was not so 
simple as she had been) ; '* and he the handsomest and richest and 
best-bom and best-bred man of the season ; for he must be all that^ 
yon know, after travelling abroad for so longl" 

" Does travelling abroad make people so ridi and so handsome ?** 
said Dolores. " Then I will buy a portmanteau to-monrow." 

'' Ah, but you know what I mean. He was rich and handsome 
before ; but now he will be so polished, so courtier-like^ so delight- 
ful—" 

" That all the young ladies will make love to him ?" said Doloresi, 
just a httle coldly. " Well, I pity the young ladies." 

" Yes ; for he cannot marry them all. Indeed, I don't mean him to 
marry at all for a year or two" (Dolores' lip curled ever so slightly. 
" Ton don't mean him I" she said to herself) ; " and then he must fall 
desperately in love with the beauty of the season — an heiress, of course ; 
and — stop I" cried Bessy, '' how stupid of me ! why, Lettioe Enyvett is 
the girl. She is rich and young and beautiful — the very thing I and she 
is to be presented at the next Drawing-room. 0, won't it be delightfal, 
Dolores ?" 

" Delightful,'* answered Dolores dreamily. 

And so Bessy talked away, never thinking she could wound her 
friend by thus shaking these purple rags and gilded banbles before the 
young governess's great calm brown eyes ; never dreaming that there 
was aught to sear or irritate in all this jubilant prosperity and worldli- 
ness. Nor indeed was there to Dolores. She lived in a world above 
all this sort of thing. A world of her own, full of noble men and 
graceful women; where the talk was courteous and gentle, not firi- 
volous and worldly ; where roses bloomed and lilies grew, and seom of 
greed and gold flourished; where pettiness and meanness could not 
spring up even as weeds ; where men and women loved each other, and 
where all that was great and good and noble had an abiding place. 

This girl, who was born with the instincts of a princess (when there 
were princesses), had a touch of poetry about her, a gift of magic, which 
at one stroke of her wand changed this prosaic workaday world into 
an enchanted universe. What wonder that she so well loved to dream ? 
What wonder that she shrank instinctively from letting the rude breath 
of the outer world blow upon her enchanted palace ? Some dim myste- 
rious rapture of awe, of love, of imagination made it holy to her. She 
put off her shoes from off her feet when she entered that sacred region, 
and closed her eyes in a state of bewilderment which was something 
like religious ecstasy. 

It was impossible for her now to tell Bessy that she knew St. Yin- 
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cent ; that she had known him. It pleased her to think of him walk* 
ing like some young Sir Galahad scatheless through the temptations 
and flatteries and allorements of the world, to discover his true love at 
last. To him (she told herself) '^ a simple maiden in her flower" was 
** worth a hnndbred coats-of-arms." There was no conceit in this. He 
loved her ; he wonld always love her. The essence of love was its 
eternity. To him all accidents of birth or station would be simply nil. 
To her they neyer assumed the form of tangible facta ; they were as 
nothing ; they could not weigh in the balance, since their very exist- 
ence was so unimportant as almost to escape notice. 

Of herself in ^1 this she thought little, of her love much ; so much, 
that she put herself in the background and was content to wait. It 
was ^most joy to her to put off that meeting when they should be re- 
vealed to each other, never to be parted again. 

And so she worked on in her cheerful little schoolroom, her heart 
full of songs and sunshine, her eyes bright with a liquid brightness 
that told of the happy life within. 

Sometimes Bessy and Lettice (Mrs. Dalrymple's niece) would come 
to afternoon tea in the schoolroom, and Dolores woold look at the two 
girls, and listen and wonder. Their marvellous flow of small-talk about 
tiieir balls and their bouquets, their partners and their toilettes, their 
engagements and their bonnets, amused her beyond expression. Bessy 
was the louder of the two, and sometimes would raise a slight flush of 
offended dignity on Lettice's fair pure cheek, by a whispered allusion 
or a too broad compliment repeated with more frankness than tact. 
Lettice was one of those perfectly beautlM, helpless, useless women 
who keep up the traditions of woman's sovereignty. She was always 
perfectly dressed, and calm and self-possessed ; not in the least elated 
by her marvellous beauty, though perfectly conscious of it. She had 
never done a wild, or unlady-like, or unconventional thing in the course 
of her carefully hedged-in life ; she had never been rude, or cross, or 
impatient to anybody ; she could not be expansive or clinging, but she 
was gentle and considerate, pure and soft, and (in a certain narrower 
smaller sense) womanly. She would never love anyone with devotion 
or passion; she would never endure anything for anybody; but she 
would always be dutiful and well-behaved. She was rich, and an 
orphan. She was beautiftil, absolutely beautiful, and young. Some 
people said she was like moonlight, so calm and pure and lovely ; but 
it was well known that her fortune was no moonshine ; and she had 
adorers by the score, where other girls, perhaps equally pretty but not 
equally rich, had them only by units. All men liked her, she was 
so beautiful and gentle ; and notwithstanding her loveliness, no woman 
spoke ill of her. Some people said she was insipid ; others declared 
she had no expression ; but, after all, do not our favourite pictures and 
statues show us the same faces and attitudes day by day, and do we 
therefore get tired of them ? There was no poetry about Lettice 
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beyond that superficial poetry which perfection of form and featnie 
always gives; there were no subtle changes in her lovely fece; no 
deeper emotions ; no thought or inquiry in those calm beautiful eyea ; 
no light or shadow ; no varying caprices and flickering waywardnesses 
about her. She was almost a creature '^ too good for human nature's 
daily food ;" but it was a goodness of that negative sort, which, if ife 
makes no enemies, excites no enthusiasm. 

To Dolores Bessy said : " Everyone wants St. Vincent to marry her; 
but he says she is cold, and that he never could be on familiar terois 
with so chilly a divinity.*' 

" And she, — does she love him ?" asked Dolores, blushing at the 
sound of her words. 

** 0, no ; but if he offered to her, I think she would accept him. 
He is an excellent ^arfo*, you know." 

" No, I didn't know," replied Dolores ; then added hastily, " but I 
know nothing, you see, of your — ^your world." 

" St. Vincent paid her a great deal of attention when we were at 
Parklands" (that had been when Lord St. Vincent came of age, the 
accounts of which Dolores had eagerly read in the papers); " but still he 
does not seem to care for her. She was by far the most beautiful person 
there, and everyone was saying what a splendid couple they would make. 
St. Vincent knows, of course, that he would not be refused if he oflfered 
to her." 

" Does he ?" cried Dolores angrily, all the woman rising rebellious 
in her at this. " Then if I were in Miss Kny vett's place, I would let him 
see that he was mistaken ! What right has he, or any man, to say 
that of her or any other woman ? Ah, if I were in her place, I would 
refuse him point-blank, as a punishment for his conceit and vanity." 

" But Lettice will never do that ; she doesn't flare up like you do, 
Dolores ; she will accept him, I'm sure, if he only offers to her. Papa 
and mamma and all wish it, though I think it's a pity to bind him 
down BO soon ; but then she is so beautiful and so rich, that it makes 
a difPerence, you see." 

But Dolores saw nothing : she was gone. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD FILE 

BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF ** THE TALL ANTS OF BARTON," ETC. 



II. Home News. 

With an extension of the electoral franchise amounting to household 
suffirage in boroughs, designed and carried out by a Conservative govern- 
ment ; an incipient rebellion in Ireland ; proposals for the dismember- 
ment of State and Church ; anti-popish riots and threats of Protestant 
risings ; "with the Grand Turk on his travels through Europe, Abys- 
sinian envoys talking of London in Japan, and America sending her 
morning news to England in the afternoon, — the modern journalist 
may fairly regard the contents of his broad-sheet as both interesting 
and exciting; but the time-worn pages of the little paper before us 
are crowded with the outlines of incidents none the less striking. 
There are riots and riots. In the early days of George L, the jour- 
nals bristled with political plots, with Jacobite intrigues, with Whig 
joys and Tory sorrows, with riot and rebellion, with bloody encoun- 
ters, with hangings and drawings and quarterings; and even the 
ordinary occurrences of the period are eminently sensational. A his- 
tory of the time, from a newspaper point of view, whilst possessing 
many special features of great interest, would throw a wonderful light 
on the manners and customs of the people. For example, in the 
advertisement of a sale by auction at Perdiswell in Claines, Worces- 
tershire, the auctioneer, who does not print his name, informs the 
public that the sale will begin "at six in the morning," and "con- 
tinue till all is sold." It is not necessary to go to an old news- 
paper to learn that people got up early in the* days of George I., 
but there is a simplicity in the style of the advertisements of the 
period, an honesty and directness, which is an indication of the busi- 
ness habits of the people. This commencement of a sale at six in 
the morning suggests many lively comparisons between the customs 
of to-day and yesterday. We are going to bed, many of us, just at 
the time when our forefathers thought of getting up ; we are break- 
fasting when they dined, and sipping our after-dinner port when they 
were taking supper. Whether we are any better for this turning 
of night into day, this dining at supper-time, is a matter of doubt. 
Fashion leads the way, however; and we all follow in her train, though 
" lords of creation" affect to pity the slavish devotion of our women 
to the dictates of Parisian modistes. Fashion had a hand in the late 
panic. It was "the thing" to be on the directorship of this or that 
company. You were nobody unless you held shares in this scheme 
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or the other. The money-article in the Times, as mysterious often as 
the " agony" column in the first page of the supplement, became sud- 
denly interesting to hundreds and thousands of her Majesty's lieges, 
who a year preyiously had regarded it only as part of a City mystery. 

This mania had its counterpart in the days of George. Quota- 
tions of South-Sea stock form an important item of news in the journal 
before us. Then, as now, the promise of immense dividends allured 
persons of all classes and of both sexes into speculation. New com- 
panies were brought into existence every day. Even the Prince of 
Wales was constituted govemcu* of a Welsh copper company; tii» Duke 
of York was director of a building company, and the Duke of Bridg- 
water figured in a similar capacity. In due time came the falling of 
the stock, panic, and ruin, just as we have experienced it in the nine- 
teenth century; and it is curious to note in the old journals how the 
events and incidents of that period of speculative delirium jump with 
those of the present day. 

But our purpose is rather to give the reader some examples of the 
curious chronicles of the period than to write history, or make historic 
parallels. We learn from a stray newspaper note that the first adver- 
tisement appeared in the JmparUal Inklligencefy published in 1648. It 
was inserted by a Suffolk gentleman, and referred to the stealing of a 
horse. The earliest announcement styled an " advertisement" did not 
appear in the London Gazette until 1667. We reprint it as a remarkable 
(Uiriosity : 

** An advertiBdment. — ^We are, by His Majesty'B oommand, to give notice, thai 
by reason of the great heats which are growing on, there wiU be no farther ioaching 
for the evil till Michaelmas next, and, accordingly, all persons concerned are to 
forbear their addresses till that time.** 

Chambers's Journal tells us that charging for advertisements began 
at a very early period. A few might have been inserted gratuitously 
at first, but the practice of charging a fixed price for each was soon 
established. One of the earliest intimations regarding price was in the 
Mercurius Ltbrarms, which charged " Gd. for any book," and " but 12d. 
for any advertisement relating to the trade, unless it be excessive long." 
In 1704, The Ohservator charged Is. for eight lines, and the Public 
Advertiser charged 2s, for each advertisement. We do not find any 
quotation of advertisement charges in Mr. Bryan's paper until we turn 
to the file of 1741, when it is announced that "Advertisements of a 
moderate length are taken in at 2s. 6^. each, and 2^. per time if continued 
after the first insertion." The volume under notice offers some curious 
examples of the early advertisement ; for instance, here are a few pub- 
lished in 1716. They are all prmted in italics, and each is separately 
headed " Advertisement." 

piEEE is a House in SL John's to be Lett, for about 50s, per Ann, with the Use 
of a Furnace^ 2 Bedsteadsy a Bar and CfieekSy a Tablcy and Racks for the Spits, 
and is ceiled over Head : It is Fit for a Taylor or other Trade, Enquire at the 
Angel in Bt. John's to know further. 
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TF any Person would purchase an Annuity or Itent charge for one Life of £50 or 
£60 a year^ let them leave word with the Printer of this Paper where they may 
be spoke with. 

For the Benefit of Ifr. Bulcher and His Wife, 
0N Monday next (at the King's Head in High Street) wiU be acted that Celebrated 
Play called 

OEDIPUS, King of THEBES. 
With several New and Diverting Entertainments between the Acts; particularly 
a pleasant Scene between a Drunken Gentleman and his Wife in a Tavern. Begin- 
ning exactly at Six o'clock. VIVAT BEX. . 

^HESE are to give notice^ That at the Vicaridge-House in KempBey {if God per- 
mit) will be taught a Latin School, and one Hand of Writing (if required) to 
commence the week after Easter next^ by the Reverend Mr. James Wagstaff curate 
of the same : If any person is desirous to inform ttimself further, he may enquire at 
Mr. John WagstafTs in the Cocken- Street, Worcester, or at the Place aforesaid. 

ANY Person that has a Milch Ass, with her Foal, to dispose of, nuiy hear of a 
present Chap, by applying to the Printer of this Paper. 

fJ^IS is to Certijie that Mrs. Worple and Mrs. Haines who live near the Cross in 
Worcester, are resolved to leave off Trade, and will sell all sorts of Fashionable 
Silks, Half-Silks, Callicoes, Hollands, Stuffs, and all sorts of Millinery Goods at 
very low rates. 

The only coaching announcement in the whole of thig volume of the 
old Worcester jmper appears in July 1717, and singularly enough it only 
relates to a " Flying-stage-coach" running from the George Inn, North- 
ampton, to the Bell in Holborn. Worcester must have been an im- 
portant coaching-station, nevertheless. We find no references to the 
cloth or glove-trade of the place, although each paper contains a tabu- 
lar statement of the manufacturing and other markets. Interesting to 
Paterfamilias will be the following prices of wheat in 1717 : " New 
and old wheats 26«. to S6s. per quarter," as against *' wheat, Essex 
and Kent, white, 53«. to 595." in 1869, and " 65«. to 72«." in 1867. 
Oats for horses in 1717 were 9s. to 12*. 6d. a quarter, as against 25*. 
to 31*. in 1867, and 28*. to 34*. in 1869. Fine brewers' hops in 1717 
were sold at bl to 6/. per cwt., against 9/. to 11/. in 1867, and 3L 15*' 
to 7/. 7*. in 1869. Amongst the miscellaneous quotations of the prices 
of cloth and cheese, blankets, rugs, and other things, appears the 
current value of gold and silver, plate and brass, and tobacco-pipes. 
There is supposed to be something particularly novel in the cheap-wine 
advertisements which have sprung out of Mr. Gladstone's changes in 
the wine-duties ; but upwards of one hundred and fifty years ago we 
have a Worcester wine-merchant making the following announcement : 

AT William Beesley's in Powicks-lane, Worcester, is to be sold very good wines of 
the Sorts and at the Prizes following. Canary and Tent at Is. per gallon. Fine 
old French Claret, Florence red, Sheny and Rhenish at 6«. per gallon. Port and 
Lisbon, red and white, and Mountain Wines at 5«. 6d. per gallon ; but of no sort less 
than a gallon ; and if any take a Hogshead they shall have it cheaper. 

That important feature to ladies of the present day, the " births, 
marriages, and deaths," is of more recent date than the early numbers 
of old Berroufs Journal. In the days of Mr. Bryan and the early jour- 
nalists, they summed-up the births, deaths, and casualties at the end 
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of the week, without reference to individuals, except to those of high 
position. Marriages of note were set forth briefly, often with the ages 
of the contracting parties, and always mentioning the amount of the 
bride's fortune, with a critical word or two about her beauty (if she had 
any), and her manners. It must have been galling to some of the fair 
ones when the impartial journalist said nothing about their appearance 
or their manners. The early journalists literally cracked jokes in their 
papers upon some marriages; for example, we find the Grub-street 
Journal of 1731 quoting from the Daili/ Journal the marriage of 
" Mr. Will. Brown, of Wadham College in Oxford, to Miss Wallis of 
Qaeen-street, near Golden-square, an agreeable young lady of 20,000/. 
fortune ;" the Grub-street editor naively adding, in italics, " The word 
agreeable is sujperjluous" In the same column is announced the mar- 
riage of " the R. Hon. the L. Hamilton to Miss Edwards, the rich 
heiress of Pall Mall; a fortune of 100,000/." Grub-street was less 
descriptive in its marriage-notices than other localities, and Mr. Bryan 
at Worcester devoted so little of his space to this kind of gossip, tiiat 
we have had some difficulty in finding a single example, which, how- 
ever, is strikingly laconic : '^ Sir John Jennings is married to Mrs. Bri- 
tain, who has 12,000/. to her fortune.** This notice appears in the paper 
for June 18, 1717. 

Turning to what may be more strictly regarded as the news co- 
lumns of the old file, we select, from many records of highway robbery, 
an incident which does not bear out the severe criticisms of some 
modern journalists, who, commenting upon recent outrages and rob- 
beries, have compared the present day to those past times, when pro- 
perty was most insecure in London. Writing on Friday, December 30, 
1715, the Worcester journalist, condensing his news from town, says: 
" This week 2 coaches, one of them loaded with Turkies, Geese, &c., 
were Robbed near St. Albans by two Highwaymen; who having obliged 
the Passengers to part with what money they had about them, very 
civilly left them, wishing them a merry Christmas, but threaten'd to 
shoot the Coachman, if he offered to stir before they got out of Sight." In 
the following January we are told that, "According to a moderate Com- 
putation, there are now 500 Booths built on the River Thames, divided 
into several Streets, wherein several Trades are Exercis'd ; with many 
diverting Humours on the Ice, as Seating, Wrestling, Roasting a whole 
Sheep." The same journal gives us a somewhat remarkable illustration 
of the management of the Criminal Court : " On Saturday night last 
the Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 5 Men and 2 Women re- 
ceiv'd sentence of Death : James Goodman one of the Prisoners made 
his Escape over the Bail-Dock and over the Spikes of the Rails at the 
Sessions-House, with his Irons on, whilst the Court was Sitting; for the 
Apprehending of whom, the Head Turnkey of Newgate has oflfered 20/. 
Reward." During the same week another singular escape is chronicled: 
" Five or six of the Rebels have made their escape since their coming 
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io this castle (Chester), and on Monday morning last a Highlander (a 
young brisk Fellow), as they were marching to Liverpool, took an op- 
portunity of stepping out of the Ranks and vaulting over a five-barr'd 
Gate, made his Escape in the Face of the Soldiers ; 7 or 8 shot after 
him, but mist him : It was in vain for any of them to think of pur- 
suing him, for he ran and jumped over Hedge and Ditch with great 
swiftness." During the same week two women stood in the pillory at 
Southwark for singing Jacobite ballads. The paper for Feb. 17, 1715, 
is full of the account of the trials arising out of the outbreak and fight 
at Preston, and the following paragraph from the graphic report must 
have been read by newsmongers, even in those days, with a thrill of 
morbid sensation akin to that experienced in the present day by those 
readers who like " a good murder" in the particular newspaper which 
they honour with their patronage : 

'* The Sentence prononnc'd by the Lord High-Steward was as foUows (the edge 
of the Axe at the same time being tnm'dbj the Bearer thereof towards the condemned 
Lords) * That you James Earl of Derwentwater, William Lord Widdringtoitj Williavi 
Earl of Nithsdaley Robert Earl of Camwath^ William Visconnt Kenmnre, and 
William Lord Nairrit and eyery of yon, return to the Prison of the Tower from 
whence yon came ; from thence yon must be drawn to the Place of Execution; 
when you come there, you must be hang'd by the Neck, but not till you be Dead, 
for yon must be cut down aliye, then your Bowels must be taken out, and burnt 
before your Faces ; Then your Heads must be serer'd from your Bodies, and yonr 
Bodies diyided each into four Quarters ; and these must be at the King's disposal. 
And God Almighty be merciful to your Souls !"' 

In due course these lords were brought to the block and executed, 
with the exception of the Earl of Nithsdale, whose escape is thus 
chronicled : 

** The Earl of Nithsdale made his escape out of the Tower, the night before as 
follows. His Lady haying purposely put on two Ridinghoods, which she convey'd 
into her Husband's Apartment without being discovered ; one of which she put on 
him, as also a Petticoat; and about an Hour before he was miss'd his Lady was 
seen to come down and ask for a Coach, but being told that no Coach was suffered 
to come in after 6 o'clock, she seem'd to be in a great Concern, which she expressed 
in these Words, Bless me ! what shall I do, the Time grows short, and the Lords will 
be up, before I get to deliver the Petition. Then laying her hand on an nngaynly 
sort of a Woman, snppos'd to be her Husband, said Betty, see to get me through the 
Crowd, His Lordship left his Coat and Shoes behind, and 'tis supposed made his* 
Escape barefoot. £1000 is offer'd for taking him." 

TVe are enabled to trace the fugitives in their flight some weeks after 

wards. The paper for March 23 says : 

*' One Jones, a Waterman, was lately taken into Custody, and being examined 
last Saturday by the Lord Townshend, confess'd that about the time Lord Niths- 
dale made his Escape 2 Women came to him and offer'd any price to carry them to 
Gravesend, and having not then heard of the said Lord's Escape, embraced the 
opportunity, and it being high Water and a fair Wind, offer'd to carry them for 5 
Shillings, which he effected, and put them on board a Vessel like a MackcreU- 
Hoy; and going on Shear to drink afterwards found they gave him two Guineas." 

Happy Lady Nithsdale ! what a contrast her position to that of poor 
Lady Derwentwater, of whom the faithful journalist records : 

" The evening after the Lords were executed, the Lady Derwentwater came to 
Me her Lord, being told by her Friends, he was Repriev'd, and her Servants were 
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forbid saying to the Contrarj, and her Women ns'd many Perswasions against her 
going but in vain ; and coming to the Tower was told her Lord was Dead, which 
occasioned such an immediate Distraction, that notwithstanding her Women were' 
in the Coach, she broke the Fore-windows, saying, She would Die wJiere her Lord 
lost his Life ; bnt her Serrants getting a Hackney-Coach, she was carry'd home in 
it, where she often cries, She sees her Lord^ with his Head of all Bloody and then 
swoons away ; so that her Physicians ordered her to be kept in a Boom without any 
Company, which we hear has in a great measure recovered her." 

Shortly afterwards it is reported from London (March 24, 1716) that: 

" Last Wednesday Mn. Powel the Pziiiter, whose Hiuband is fled the Kingdom 
for the like Practices, was taken up, with some of her Servants, for Printing a 
Paper called The Orphany that was intended to come out Weekly. Amongst other 
Things contained in the said Pftper that gave Offenee, there was inserted * That at 
the Time ol the Ekeeotion of the late Earl of Derweniwater, the Water in the 
Moat round his liordship's House, in Northumberland, tum'd as red as Blood, and 
soon after was restored to its former Colour ;' with several other Criminal Insinua- 
tions," 

In December of this jear a hackney-coachman was fined twenty 
shillings "for refnsing to carry a Fare from the Mng-hoase in St. 
James's;" and the jonmalist gravely adds that "the commissioners 
order'd inqniry to be made whether he was disaffected to the Govern- 
ment." On the same page we have a playhouse incident : 

" On Thursday Night last his Royal Highness the Prince, was at the Theatre- 
Royal in Dmry Lane, to see the Hay of Tamerlane ; daring the acting of which, a 
person whose name is said to be Freeman, and who is sometimes said to be pos- 
Bess'd with Lunatick Fits, came booted and spurr'd, and would have pressed into 
the Side-Box (his Royal Highness being in one of the Stage-Boxes on the contrary 
Side) but was stopped by the Box-Eeepers or Centinels, who drew a Pistol, and shot 
the Centinel in the Shoulder. He was presently secured and sent Prisoner to the 
Guard ; two or three other loaded pistols were found about him.'* 

Here is an incident which we commend to the perasal of Mr. Charles 
£eade, whose realistic pen would find ample material for pleasant 
labours amongst these strange old records of the early newspapers : 

" There was the beginning of last week, a Hearing before the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, concerning a Commission of Lunacy, taken out by Mrs. C ^t against her 

Husband, by virtue of which when he was ill of a violent Fever, she got him sent 
to and clapp'd up in a Madhouse. But upon examination, it appeared that the 
Gentleman did not want good sense, but the Woman good morals. He shewed by 
his Talk Wit enough of all Conscience to make appear that his Wife had more 
than was good ; for she had already made a good Hand of £400 worth of Plate, 
while he was in Conflnement ; and had a great mind to have the fingering of his 
Estate, which is about 500/. per annum, and lies near Kingston ; so that the Com- 
mission was set aside." 

Several disused mortars and some hrass cannon were ordered " to 
be made into farthings and halfpence." At the Isle of Man " there 
was a strange appearance of ships in the air, which engaged each other 
for half an honr." A man committed for horse-stealing, " unaWe to 
bear the anguish and confinement," brought upon him, cut out his 
tongue, and " expired before he could be executed." General Macart- 
ney, tried " for the supposed murder of the Duke of Hamilton," was 
found guilty of manslaughter, ''brought to the bar, and was there 
burnt in the hand." A fan-maker in Drury-lane, ^ in cutting-up an 
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elephant's tooth, foond in the hollow a diamond yalned at 13,000?."* 
A soldier of the Guards, " for insulting his officer,** was whipped through 
St. James's Park, and then stripped naked, and drummed out of the 
regiment. Mrs. Townley, a celebrated beauty, died of the smallpox. 
There was a savageness in the judicial code of punishment which is 
apparent in almost every paper. Burning in the hand was a common 
event, and men and women were whipped through the streets for very 
trifling offences. Soldiers sentenced to be shot for desertion were fre- 
quently permitted to " throw dice for their lives." A somewhat tragic 
case of this kind is recorded as having taken place at Dublin : 

"On Monday two Soldiers were brought to Oxmontown-Green, in order to be 
shot for PesertioiD, where being oome, they were ordered to kneel down, which they 
aecordingiy did, bni were commanded to riae up again and throw Dice for their 
Liyes ; whereupon the first threw bnt seyen, and immediately fell into a Swoon, 
looking upon himself as a Dead Man ; the other cry*d, Now for a Nickt Seven or 
Eleven^ bat threw bnt fiye, whereupon he was inmiediately shot." • 

Several cases of duelling are recorded, and all through the volume 
there are mysterious references to King James. The Pretender is 
heard of now and then, his standard raised here and there; highway, 
men infest the chief roads of the kingdom ; troops are continually 
being called out to awe the Jacobites ; loyal citizens are everlastingly 
puUing-up men to answer for uttering treasonable words ; stories of 
pirates and rumours of war come into the various ports ; smallpox 
and fever are familiar visitants everywhere in the realm ; and alto- 
gether the times were full of incident for journalism, though none the 
more pleasant to live in. According to some people we are a miser- 
able, downtrodden, degenerate race in these latter days ; but, looking 
back into omr old big-letter records of the past, we learn to be the 
more thankful that we live in the Victorian age. There is one thing, 
however, in which we might profitably imitate these people who bought 
Mr. Bryan's newspaper — ^getting up early, and dining in the middle of 
the day. 

Having given the reader an idea of what the old country newspaper 
contained, it may be worth while to consider for a moment what it did 
not contain. Tlrtsre were no reports of the debates in Parliament. The 
king's speeches and the address were published, and proclamations of 
war were set forth with a great show of importance. In the earliest 
days of reporting these debates, officers of the House of Commons drew 
up a summary of what had taken place, which being revised by the 
leading men of the parliament, was furnished to the newspapers. This 
was afterwards improved upon by the historical records by Mr. Syl- 
vanus Urban in the Gentleman's Magazine; but it was not until 1771 
that the debates were really reported in the popular sense. Dr. John- 
son took notes of the speeches of Chatham, Pulteney, and the elder 
Fox, and never had orators a more accomplished reporter. The chief 
of what may be considered the modem school of reporting was Mr. 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle^ who used to sit in a comer of the 
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Strangers' Gallery and " do" a whole debate himself, writing out for 
the next day several columns of very readable matter. In the present 
year of grace each newspaper has a staflp of parliamentary reporters, and 
the result is a verbatim closeness to the record, which renders it 
' almost impossible that it can be entirely read by any person who has 
anything else to do, and justifies the witticism of Punch: 

" Our fathers fought to publish the debates, 

And thought in that to gain a bit of freedom ; 
But now their sons have lost it to the states 
By making them a deal too long to read *em." 

There were no reports of public meetings in the old papers ; no ac- 
counts of members of parliament addressing local constituents; no 
town-council debates ; no exciting details of directorial meetings in 
connection with public companies ; no gossiping columns of facetiae or 
notes on the fashions. It was dangerous to publish political news, and 
the provincial journalist left partisans to fight their own battles in their 
own special organs of politics and belles-lettres. There were no regular 
notices of the business of the law-courts and the police in London or 
elsewhere ; and, for a local journal, the Worcester Postman exhibited an 
indifference to the events of Worcestershire and the west-midland dis- 
trict, which is not less notable than that claim to a monopoly of print- 
ing which is described in the first of these papers. The assizes for the 
county are notified one week as about to take place the next. We turn 
over the old file for a report of the proceedings, but we find no further 
reference to the matter, the nearest approach to the subject being an 
account of how many persons were sentenced to be hanged, and burnt 
in the hand, at the Gloucester assizes. Occasionally we have a senten- 
tious paragraph relating to some local incident ; but it was not until 
many years after these early local newspapers were published that the 
news of the district formed a portion of the matter sent forth by the 
provincial journalist. His chief intelligence, in fact, consisted of 
transcripts from ''foreign advices," some curious examples of which 
we have prepared for the closing paper of this short series of frag- 
ments. If poor Mr. Bryan could revisit the precincts of Goose-lane, 
the scene of his early triumphs, and then peep into the modem Journal 
office, how would the old man be astonished 1 and Mr. Berrow too, his 
successor, who chafed so much at Gamidge's opposition. They would 
find steam and the telegraph >usurping the place of the mail-coach 
and the horse express ; and instead of one Gamidge with the Coventry 
Journal in opposition to the original Worcester paper, they would 
find a small host of Gamidges in the race, to say nothing of a couple 
of Birmingham houses pouring their daily papers into the faithful city 
by sunrise every morning in competition with half-a-dozen London 
dailies, which arrive soon after breakfast. Alas, poor ghosts, they 
might bless their stars that they had not been spared to live in such 
terrible times as these I 
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There is a carious passage in Fuller about Christian names. He tells 
us that " up to the time of the Reformation the priests were scrupulous 
to admit any at the font except they were baptised with the name of a 
Scripture or legendary saint." People might not, in fact, give a fancy 
name to a child, as one would to a dog or to a brand of cigars ; neither 
was it lawful to make the surname Christian. " Since then/' continues 
the credulous old gossip, '<it bath been common; and although the 
Lord Coke was pleased to say he had noted many of them prove un- 
fortunate, yet the good success in others confutes the general truth of 
the observation." A wonderful bit, this — Coke upon luck ! The great 
legal authority, throwing the weight of his name into the scale on the 
side of popular superstition, in support of the belief that — to put it me- 
taphorically — the giving of a dog an ill-name in baptism is tantamount 
to hanging him! And then the author of the Worthies venturing to 
suggest, with all the gravity proper to so serious a matter, that the 
weight of evidence was really rattier on the wrong side ! I know of 
nothing more delicious. 

The fact mentioned about the change wrought at the Reformation 
naturally prompts one to look further into this subject of Christian 
names. What was the earliest practice in regard to them? Dean 
Trench tells us that '' there never was a time when a baptised man had 
not a Christian name, inasmuch as his personality before God was re- 
cognised ;" and he derives ' sumanje/ not from ' sire-name,' or name 
of the father, but **wr-name' isuper namen) — a name given in addition 
to that received at the font. A doubt has been suggested whether this 
holds good uniformly of the Saxons in early days. Mr. Lower has 
pointed out that " words designating employments were sometimes used 
as we now employ baptismal or Christian names. A Coleman, or Cole- 
mannus, or a Wodeman, are found among the under-tenants oiDomeS" 
day ; but whether those persons had been baptised by those names, or 
whether they were by occupation respectively a charcoal-burner and a 
woodman, does not appear." The probability would certainly seem 
to favour the latter supposition. One thing is pretty clear, namely, 
that even members of the great Saxon families had, as a rule, to content 
themselves with one name, that is to say, a baptismal name only ; and 
this became in time the hereditary or family name. The Normans 
were no better off. The great Norman proprietors are entered in 
Domesday simply by their Christian names, a word or two of description 
being added where deemed necessary. As a consequence, a moiety of 
our popular family names may be traced to baptismal appellations. The 
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Registrar-General remarks : " It seems that of the fifty most common 
smrnames, more than half are derived from the Christian name of the 
father." William, for example, is the parent of some thirty names ; and 
we get in a similar way Tom*s-son, John's-son, Robin's-son, Jack's-son, 
and so forth. The Anglo-Saxon *Fitz,' the Scotch *Mac,' and the 
Welsh ' Ap,' all signifying * son,' as well as the Irish * 0*,' descendant 
of, are also commonly prefixed to Christian names, giving them the 
dignity of surnames. To such an extent has this been carried in Wales, 
that nearly the whole of the family names of the Principality are de- 
rived from baptismal names ; and not only so, bat until rather recent 
times it was the Christian and not the surname of the father which 
became the surname of the son. A popular authority gives an illus- 
tration of this : '^ If Morgan Richards had three sons, John, William, 
and Griffith, they would be John Morgan, William Morgan, and Griffith 
Morgan." As if the confusion of this sort of thing were not enough — 
as if everybody bearing everybody else's name did not tend to sufficient 
bewilderment—several of tiie popular Welsh names are synonyms. The 
way in which this works is exemplified by a difficulty which happened at 
the Hereford Assizes in 1825. A witness was examined who gave the 
name of John Jones. He was asked whether he had always gone by 
that name, and said he had. He was then asked whether, when he 
lived at Carmarthen, he did not go by the name of Evan Evans. To 
this he replied in the affirmative. This apparent discrepancy was ex- 
plained by counsel, who stated that Evan is the Welsh synonym of 
John, and Evans that of Jones ; so that John Jones might be called 
indifferently Evan Jones, John Evans, or Evan Evans, without any real 
change of name. One step further, and the whole of the inhabitaata of 
the Principality might be shown to have but one surname, which, in 
reality, is a Christian name ; in other words, the Welsh are within an 
ace of having no surnames at all ! 

The caprices of fashion in Christian names are amusing. Formerly 
the saints in vogue at any particular time governed baptismal registers ; 
next to them, the royal family and most distinguished princes and 
nobles : but caprice has always had much to do with it. Mr. Riley hsB 
pointed out, in respect of female names, that from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century the most fashionable name was Joanna or Joan ; the 
next Christina ; after these came Isabel, Matilda, Juliana, Aleson (now 
Alice), Lucy, Pemel or Pamel (fix)m St. Petronilla), Agnes, Idonea, and 
Avioe. Very few of these are now in much estimation. Later we get 
Monica, Bridget, Dorothy, Deborah, Clarissa, Selina, Phoebe, Pamela^ 
&c. The modem rage is all for romantic names — Beatrice, Ethel, Ger- 
trude, Blanche, Eva, Dora, Mabel, Amy, Evelyn, Maud, Florence, Mar- 
guerite, May, &c. That is a charming name Mr. Morris has revired 
for us — ^Yolande; and Miss Evans would appear to have invented % 
delicious name for the heroine of her poem, whom she calls Fed^lma. 
Happily there is one folly in christening which has never strengthened 
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into a faahion, namely, that of confonnding the names proper to the 
two 66X68. This has been done to a slight extent, Koweyer. I once 
knew a lady named Charles ; Joey has been bestowed on a female in- 
fant; and Brown, the author of Britannia's Pastorals, is said to have 
married a Miss Timothy Eyerefield, of Den in Sussex. Evelyn is one 
of the bewildering names without sex. 

Apropos of romantic names, I have it from a registrar of great ex- 
perience that these are enormously affected by the lower orders, who 
get them from the romances in the penny papers. Their taste in this 
way, however, generally receiyes two checks. In the first place, they 
can seldom pronounce the names they admire ; and in the second, they 
nine times out of ten fail in their efforts to set them down on paper 
with anything like an approximation to correct spelling. The name of 
the Empress of the French has an enormous fascination for young 
mothers of romantic yiewB and restricted means. They think Eug^ie 
delicious ; nor do they appear conscious that it loses anything of its 
delicate sweetness when pronounced ^' You Jenny" ! 

<'Gh)od heavens, madam I you have made me the father of an 
anachronism I" cries Bulwer*s Caxton, on learning that his son has been 
named Pisistratus. <^ Infamous I Pisistratus christened! Pisistratus, 
who lived six hundred years before Christ was bom !" Unfortunately 
young Caxton was not the only anachronism of his kind ; but saeh is 
use, that palpable absurdities in this as in other things pass us unheeded 
every day. It would not, for example, be more ridiculous to call a 
child Bamesis, Miamum, or Sesostris, than David or Solomon ; yet either 
of the former names would excite endless comment, while the latter 
passes as a thing of course. A writer, speaking of such monstrous 
names as Zerubbabel, Jehu, and Ishmael, asks, <'Why should an 
English Christian be converted into an Old-Testament Jew ?" Why, 
indeed; but it does not strike the writer that the same remark would 
apply to David, Joseph, Samuel, Jonas, Jesse, and heaps of others, all 
Jewish names, not a whit more legitimately ours because some of those 
who held them afterwards became Christiais. 

Is it loyalty or flunkeyism which induces people to name their 
families after the various members of the royal house? However 
prompted, the thing itself is absurd. Imagine an Albert, as the case 
has been put^ having to keep up his princely estote with a penniless 
Victoria 1 The selection of the great names of poets, philosophers, 
and military men, again, is only calculated to heap perpetual ridicule 
on the unfortunate wight who will in all probability have to carry 
through life a name at variance with his gifts, tastes, acquirements, 
and individuality generally* Tet this folly is constantly indulged iu. 
Another favourite idea is to atone for a scrubby family name by a 
goi^eous baptismal prefix. This is not always a success. Incongruous 
combinations have a comic rather than an impressive effect. Link 
Smith with Hannibal« Alexander, or Clytemnestra» and Smith gains 
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nothing ; the forced association of ideas impresses the mind like a 
joke. So with Agamemnon Chip, Lanncelot Bolster, Lncinda Bowser, 
and Plantagenet Brown — all real names — ^Chip and Bolster, Bowser 
and Brown, are too strong for baptismal amelioration. We "smell 
the monld above the rose." So, to qnote from documents in the 
Registrar-General's office, Alexander Smut, Sanspareil Scamp, Try- 
phenia Tub, Faith Hope Charity Green, De Courcy Brill, and Merel- 
thalfiar Lamb, only excite wonder. - Poor little surnames overwhelmed 
with baptismal splendours remind one of the sweep who was foand 
sleeping in the Duke of Norfolk's bed — the more gorgeous the bed, the 
more audaciously out of place its occupant. 

Premeditated baptismal jokes are not infrequent; that is to say, 
cases in which a Christian name has been bestowed with an eye to the 
family name, and with the clear intention of getting a pleasantry out 
of the association of the two. Swallow Gosling, Time-of Day, Hoar 
Frost, Henry Bom Noble, Bridelia Bridle, Happy Helen Hovel, John 
Bottle-of Beer, Acts Apostles, Arch Bishop, Sweet Organ, Master 
David Norman, are examples. as authentic as they are nonsensicaL 
There is a pleasant story told of parents who carefully thought over a 
name for their newly-born daughter with a view not to a comic but a 
pleasing effect. Their name was Rose, and they decided that the pre- 
fix Wild would be pretty in combination — Wild Rose. Very charm- 
ing ! But unfortunately, when the young lady grew up she married a 
Mr. Bull, and had the mortification of signing herself through life 
"Wild Bull," which was not romantic. Of queer Christian names the 
catalogue would be interminable. Take Libertine, Terrier, Affability, 
Vile, Belly, Neighbour, Coom, and Conker Kooley. It may fairly be 
assumed that in the present day the clergymen would refuse to give 
farcical or eccentric names in baptism ; but registrars have no power 
to dictate in these matters. They will, however, refuse to register in 
any of the names proper to the Almighty or to Jesus. 

The Scripture names are often outrageous. Who in his senses would 
choose to be called Eerenhappuch, Maher-shalal-hashbaz, or Talitha 
Cumi ? And this reminds me of the singular weakness of mind that 
has dictated the avoidance of certain names because they happen to 
be borne by actors of ignoble or wicked parts in Scripture history. 
Who, for instance, ever calls his son Cain? Yet 'tis as good a 
name as Abel ; and the fact that it was borne by a murderer is no 
argument against it, seeing that every name with which we are familiar 
has — terrible to think of I — been owned by a murderer at some time 
or other. So, again, with Judas. It would be considered a name of ill- 
omen, and unquestionably would be a misfortune to the man who bore 
it. So deeply rooted are religious prejudices, that to this day there 
prevails a cruel prejudice against red-haired people, who are believed 
to be treacherous, simply from the tradition that Judas had red hair. 
The silly fancy as to the unluckiness of being the thirteenth gnest at 
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dinner may be traced to a similar Rource — Jndas was the thirteenth at 
the Last Supper. Prejudices of this sort show that, in spite of our 
boasted enlightenment, ignorance and superstition yet hold society in 
leading-strings. 

The association of ideas with names opens up a curious field. The 
poets have touched on this, particularly in the way of regarding female 
names as indicating the character of those bearing them. A few lines 
from a MS. lent me by a friend will illustrate what I mean : 

'' Blanche is a blonde with laaghing eyes ; Eliza 'tis well known's a flirt ; 

When Martha's mentioned laughter dies ; Lucy is pretty, quiet, pure ; 

Lydia is mournful, Agnes chaste, Sophia sleek and most demure ; 

And Hannah to do good will haste ; Laura foretells exceeding grace, 

Mabel is modest-, Carry's pert; And Beatrice a child-like face ;" 

and so on. Names certainly Jiave character ; but so much depends on 
those with whom they have been associated in our individual ezpe- 
rience, that I suspect most of us would find cause to dissent from the 
poet's impressions. 

It is curious to note the contractions or corruptions of familiar 
names. They seem to follow no particular rule. In some cases the 
first syllable only is retained, as Will, Tom, Joe, Phil, Rob, Nat, Dan, 
Matt, and Fred. In a second class we have these first syllables, or 
even the whole name, softened down, as in Dick — ^where Rich would 
present a slight diflSculty — Bob, Bill, Harry, Charlie. In Ned or Ted 
we find, on the contrary, a strengthening of the first syllable of Edward 
for conyenience. But some names are altered on quite a different 
principle : thus, Mary becomes Polly, Ann changes to Nancy, Bridget 
to Biddy, Sarah to Sally, and John to Jack, which last was originally 
the nickname for James, through its Latin and French forms. Jacobus 
and Jacques. If there is any law about the matter, it would appear to 
be that female names undergo the greater change in their diminutive 
forms. Readers of Dickens will recall as felicitous instances of the 
use of pet names those of Pecksniff's daughters, Merry and Cherry, 
and Clemency as derived from Clementina. 

By way of winding up our gossip pleasantly, it may be as well to 
preserve here a Scotch anecdote I have somewhere met with. A Fife- 
shire man brought his child to the minister to be baptised. The latter 
was evidently one of those earnest men who have sprung up as suc- 
cessors to the indolent pastors of the old school, and he asked, " Are 
you prepared for so important, so solemn an occasion ?" " Prepared I" 
echoed the man with some indignation ; " I hae a firlot o' bannocks 
bakin', twa bacon hams, a gude fat kebbuck, an' a gallon o' the best 
Hielan' whusky; an' I wad just like to ken what better preparation ye 
could expeck frae a man in my condition o' life ?" lie was thinking, 
not of the sacred rite, but of the rejoicings to follow it — a state of 
mind which has once or twice been known at christenings farther 
south than Fifeshire I william sawyer. 
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BY WALTER THOENBUBY 



No. V. JruTg-Iaitt fffecdw (concluded)— &l^m]pc Cfeeafw. 

ELLI8T0N— ASTLET— BBAHAM— HADAMB YESTBIS. 

In 1819 Colman was solicited bj the Drury-lane Committee to enter 
on the management of the embarrassed theatre. George Colman de- 
clining to interfere, Stephen Kemble accepted the sceptre, nndertak- 
ing to bring out a new piece every fortnight ; but Stephen fell heavily, 
and, what was worse, the receipts dropped with him. Lord Byron, 
disgusted with the whole management, then wrote a public statement. 
When he entered on his work, he had found five hundred plays on the 
shelves, but not one of them was endurable. Byron himself procured 
Maturin's Beriram, and tried Coleridge and Sotheby; but the first had 
nothing feasible, and the second quarrelled with Kean. Sir James 
Bland Burgess, a vile poet, sent in four bad tragedies, which were 
really farces, and one farce which was no joke. " Then," says Byron 
pathetically, " the scenes I had to go through ! — the authors and au- 
thoresses — ^the milliners and the wild Irishmen, the people from Brigh- 
ton and from Blackwall, from Chatham, from Cheltenham, from Dub- 
lin, from Dundee — who came in upon me ; to all of whom it was proper 
to give a civil answer and a hearing — ah me, sometimes a reading ! 
Mrs. Glover's father, an Irish dancing-master of sixty, wanted to play 
Archer before us, in silk-stockings on a frosty morning, to show his 
well-developed calves. Then came Miss Emma Somebody with a play, 
the Bandit of Bohemia, or some such title ; and Mr. O'Higgins, a savage 
Irishman, with a very Irish tragedy, in which the hero spoke his longest 
speeches chained to a pillar." Disliking to give pain, the sensitive and 
vain poet sent all persons to be dismissed to Douglas Kinnaird, a busi- 
ness man, sufficiently ready with a negation. Byron says players are 
impracticable people, but his only dispute was one with the elder Byrne 
about a Miss Smith's pas-de-something, and he always protected this 
Miss Smith because she was like a Lady Jane Harley, whom he es- 
teemed. His graver and more bustling colleagues (Peter Moore, who 
contradicted Kinnaird, and Kinnaird, who contradicted everybody) 
complained, however, that Byron buffooned with the actors, and threw 
things into confusion by his ill-timed levity. Hobhouse furnished 
prologues to the revised old English plays, and took it very much in 
dudgeon when he was called the Upton of Drury-lane, Upton being the 
song-writer for Astley's. 
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The same year it was decided to let the theatre, as Eean had been 
only playing to 87/. honses, and Dowton and the other actors had refused 
to reduce their salaries. Kean offered a 100/. subscription, and 10,000/. 
a-year. " Talpa caciar,'' he said with his usual sham Latin ; " the more 
I read the Drnry-lane accounts, the more I am constipated for the sake 
of my brothers and sisters of the art. I now stand forward to devote 
my property, reputation, and experience to cleanse the Augean stable, and 
raise a new Palmyra." Tom Dibdin and Mr. Arnold also sent in offers, 
but EUiston sailed in and carried off the doubtful prise; perhaps a 
galleon, perhaps a fire-ship full of powder. He took the great theatre 
for fourteen years at a yearly rent of 10,200/., with a nightly free ad- 
mission for six hundred and fifty-three persons reseryed ; 50/. to be 
taken nightly; and a fine of 18/. 15«. for every night he opened beyond 
200 in a season. He was at once to lay out 1,000/. on decoration, and 
not less than 6,000/. before the commencement of the 1820 season. The 
lessee to pay all rates and taxes, and not to engage in any other London 
theatre. At this very time, *'the great lessee," Elliston, started his 
sons — ^who would insist on being gentlemen — in a circulating-library 
at Leamington. It was at that pill-box of a Warwickshire theatre 
that Elliston, in a grand or tipsy mood, told his audience solemnly, 
in taking leave, that he had reason to believe it was the gracious 
intention of his royal highness, the Prince Regent, to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood, and when next he should have the pleasure 
of playing before them, it would be the part of Sir John Falstaff by 
Sir Robert Elliston. 

Eean at first would not act under Elliston. He wrote to Elliston : 

"I will forfeit my 1,000/. I go to America; my arrangements are 
made. Oras ingens iierabmus (Bquor. I quit the kingdom. Richards 
and Hamlets grow on every hedge. Grant you may have a good crop. — 
Yours, E. Eean. 

" P.S. If I should go by water to the nether world, I shall certainly 
relate to our great master that you actually thought it no degradation 
to act his Cassio." 

Elliston was full of regal energy. He tried, but in vain, to induce 
Scott to write a five-act play, and Mrs. Siddons to return to the stage. 
He besought Maturin for a blood-and-bones melodrama, and engaged 
Miss Eelly at 20/. a-week. Before the opening, he invited 200 friends 
to a grand ball and supper at the theatre. The receipts on the first 
night amounted to 638/. ; on the second, when Braham appeared, to 
500/.: the season of 199 nights bringing in a golden harvest of 44,053/., 
or an average of 220/. per night. Madame Yestris made her dibut this 
year at Drury as Lilla in the/S^d of Belgrade, and for a few nights pro- 
duced no great impression on the audience ; but she soon set light to 
the straw, and her popularity never abated afterwards. Eean appeared 
about the same time as Goriolanus ; but failed to reach the statuesque 
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and classical ideal of Eemble, and after the first night, when the 
receipts were 561/., did not even draw full houses. In 1820 King 
Lear was revived for Kean, who had a passionate desire to play the 
part with grand effects. The storm was, with mechanical appliances, 
borrowed from Loutberbourg's Eidophimcon^ the trees having real 
boughs and real leaves that rustled in the wind, by many thought 
more deserving of applause than Kean's acting. The Giovanni in Lon- 
don, produced in May 1820, was wonderfully popular, though Madame 
Yestris was at first reluctant to accept the ambiguous part. The 
nightly half-price receipts for Giovanni averaged nearly 100^ In 
June Eean took his benefit at Drury, playing JaflBer, and afterwards 
singing, fencing, dancing, and giving imitations in a farce by Charles 
Dibdin, called the Admirable Crichton. Nearly 700Z. was taken at the 
doors. In the pantomime this year — Jack and ike Beanstalk — ^a lad 
who helped the watermen in Bedford-street was employed to do the 
climbing part. This boy, at first Jack Sullivan, became afterwards 
M. Silyain, and principal dancer at the St. James's Theatre. 

During the recess, a portico in Brydges-street, at first contracted 
for by Mr. Hardwick for 300/., was run-up by Soane and the parish 
authorities to the enormous cost of 1,050^. Before Kean's departure 
for America, a plaster bust of himself was placed on a bracket in the 
greenroom. Elliston made a speech, Kean quoted Latin; both of coarse 
got drunk, and only recovered in time for the next day's rehearsal. 
In February 1821, George' IV. made his first state visit to Drury Lane, 
and was very nervous about his reception. This year Lord Byron's 
Marino Fatiero was produced four days after it was published, the 
actors studying their parts from the half-read proofs. Mr. Murray, 
however, obtained an injunction against the performance; and the 
result was a total failure. Lord Byron, in his preface, had distinctly 
disavowed all present and future aims at dramatic writing. 

When the excitement of the approaching coronation of George IV. 
commenced, Elliston pleaded that "his Majesty's servants" of Drury 
Lane should have a place in the pageant ; but his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. He then resolved to try a stage-coronation of his own ; and 
he was allowed to have drawings made of the royal robe, valned at 
6,000/., and all the other ridiculous preparations. At this juncture 
Kean arrived from America. Elliston's coronation (quite as deserved 
as the monarch's, and far less expensive) began then in earnest. Two 
hundred " supers" were employed, and everyone became known by his 
official name in the ceremony. What with the success, the applause, 
and more grog than nsual, Elliston fairly lost his senses for a time, and 
strutted about a monarch as handsome, virtuous, and unselfish as the 
potentate he had aped. He had coronation medals struck, and given 
for several nights to the first two hundred persons who entered the 
house. There is no doubt that^ if offered, he wonld now instantly have 
accepted the English throne ; and it is certain that, almost in tears at 
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the applause of a crowded hoase, he one night exclaimed to the pit, 
" Bless yoUy bless yon, my people !" nor was he altogether displeased to 
have it reported, when Qaeen Caroline died in Angust, that she had been 
poisoned by a cnp of coffee he had giyen her when at the theatre in May. 
In 1822, when Eean failed as Sir Pertinax and Don Felix, Elliston 
made a dash at restoring Drury, which was actually palled down and 
almost rebuilt in the yery short space of fifty -eight days; a Mr. 
Beazley gaye the design. The boxes were pushed forward four feet, 
the entire ceiling lowered bodily some fourteen feet, and the saloon 
lined with looking-glass. These repairs cost 22,000/. On this occasion, 
before the scaffold was struck, Elliston and some friends partook of a 
rump-steak dinner, while suspended perilously fifty feet aboye the pit. 
The address at the opening, written by Colman and spoken by Terry, 
mentions the abolition at this epoch of the two conyentional stage-doors : 

" Doors which have oft, with burnished panels, stood, 
And golden knockers, glittering in a wood. 
Which at their posts through every ohange remained 
Fast as Bray's vicar, whosoever reigned." 

The actors in the School for Scandal on this occasion were Mrs. West, 
Harley, Mrs. Qloyer, and Dowton. In Noyember Kean and Young 
played in riyalry; Kean was savagely jealous. Young generous and 
calmly indifferent. Stanfield and Roberts had at this time already 
begun to delight the town by their admirable scene-painting. 

At the annual meeting of the proprietors in July 1823, Mr. Elliston 
was commended for haymg spent 18,000^. in decoration, when the con- 
tract only required an outlay of 6,000/. In 1820 the summer theatres 
loudly complained of the winter theatres, especially Elliston's, leaving 
them only an interval of twenty-one nights. In Garrick's time, Mr. 
Arnold said, the winter theatres never played more than 150 or 160 
nights. Catalani's engagement this year at the Lane was at first highly 
successful, and then so disastrous as on one particular evening to bring 
her only 9^ 6«. as profit. 

Elliston, more and more drunken, reckless, and dissolute, began now 
to decline in fame, health, and fortune. Delusions (^alcoholic delusions) 
seized him ; so did the Jews. Kenny undertook the management, but 
neglected it. In November 1825 Elliston retired to the King's Bench. 
The expenses of Drury Lane at this time exceeded 200/. per night. In 
1765 they had been under 70/.; Garrick receiving only 2/. 15*. 6^. daily. 
Elliston's debts to the Dmry-lane Committee amounted now to 5,500/. 
The lease was therefore forfeited. Kean wanted to take it for 12,000/. 
a-year ; but it was let to Mr. Thomas Bish (Lottery Bish), who backed 
out in a few days. The rent was then lowered to 5,000/. a-year. 

Elliston died, a wretched worn-out drunkard, in 1831. In the 
romantic drama, as Octavian and Sir Edward Mortimer, Elliston was 
more than creditable ; but he chiefly excelled as a rake and lover, and 
was admirable in Felix, Aranza, Rapid, Sheva, Belcour, Charles Surface, 
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Leon, Tangent, Wilding, Dowlaes, Domton, Valentine, Lothario, and 
Absolute ; nor was eyen his Falstaff by any means discreditable. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, who had, like Charles Lamb, a high opinion of this actor, 
says his great characteristic was the perfection in which " the elements 
of earnestness and gaiety were blended in his nature." He had not 
depth of feeling sufficient for tragedy, nor airy elegance enough for 
refined comedy ; but " where mirth flutters into sentiment^ and folly 
grows romantic, he rules sometimes as with an imperial sceptre, bat 
often as with a magician's wand. With a buoyancy of spirita which 
neither misfortune, nor excess, nor time could conquer, he bore a cer- 
tain weight of seriousness which made joy refiectire and the mock- 
heroic true." Talfourd considered Elliston*s best parts to be the Three 
Smgles, in Three and the Deuce (where he played both the sedate and 
the hilarious brothers), Harry Domton, and Royer (in O'Keefe's Wild 
Oats). In the latter — his favourite part — the way in which he used to 
repeat the mock-heroic curse on the churlish farmer, and then run into 
the cottage, exclaiming, " But d — ^n this spouting in the rain all this 
time !" was inimitable as a transition. 

Charles Lamb calls Elliston the " joyousest of disembodied spirits.*' 
A modem theatrical critic of eminence says of the illustrious Robert 
William, " a more complete stage gentleman our fathers never knew. 
He was well-made, and had a winning and natural smile. As a stage- 
lover he was impassioned, tender, courteous ; never restless like Lewis, 
nor languid like Charles Kemble. He was always (on the stage) a 
gentleman ; his costume generally blue coat, white waistcoat, and white 
knee-breeches." 

But we must tear ourselves from the enchanting " Lane," which 
demands a folio volume to do it justice. Captain Polhill became the 
lessee after Mr. Price; and being a good-natured careless man, who 
listened to everybody's advice, he had to listen at last to the bank- 
mptcy examiners. In 1831 Mr. Alfred Bunn, who had been a sort of 
stage-director under Elliston, took the theatre. In 1839 Mr. Hammond 
tried it, and became bankrapt; in 1841 came Mr. Macready, soon suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Bunn (who broke) and Mr. Anderson. From 1853-59 
Mr. E. T. Smith reigned. Then came a short interval of English and 
Italian Opera— a comet-like year of Mr. Smith. From 1862-65 Mr. 
Falconer fought rather a desperate fight; and in 1866 the present ener- 
getic and sagacious sole lessee, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, began a career of 
unbroken success. But here Discretion, with finger on her lip, warns 
us to drop the curtain, for praise would be put down to flattery and 
other base motives, and detraction (however just) to baser. 

A short summary, packed close as potted meat, will enable us to 
spangle our closing remarks with a few celebrated names, and to show 
the sequence in which they shone. Orimaldi, the son of Queen Char- 
lotte's Italian dentist, made his dilmt at the Lane in a Robinson Crusoe 
pantomime, in 1781. He chuckled, rolled his eyes, and committed 
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veniol petty larceny in the same theatre for nearly five-and-twenty 
years. Mrs, Crouch, a great singer, who was eclipsed by Mrs. Billing- 
ton, appeared first as Mandane at Dmry, in 1780. Mrs. Billington (of 
German origin) delighted the town first in 1801, and died in 1818. 
Braham, for whom Storace wrote so mnch, appeared first in the Lane 
as Mahmond, in 1796. Madame Storace, cleyer but yolgar, made her 
dShU in 1789; Madame Malibran, in Balfe*s Maid o/ArtoiSy in 1836. 

And now for a few more actors. James Wallack was a manly and 
sensible Hamlet, Rolla, and Romeo, at Dmry in 1820. Oay reckless 
Mrs. Mardyn, of whom Lady Byron was jealons, became a favoorite in 
1815. Charming Mrs. Nisbett, famous for the most silvery of langhs, 
was at Drory Lane in 1832. " Irish Johnstone," who died in 1828, was 
one of the best stage Irishmen (barring radiant Power) that ever 
appeared. Oxberry was an excellent comedian at Drury up to 1826, 
when he started his chop-house. Farren (the admirable Lord Ogleby) 
was great at Drury. Barley appeared at the Lane in 1815. Good- 
humoured, bustling, and droll Miss Kelly flourished most about 1810; 
and Keeley (originally a compositor), the most delightful of stage 
cowards, acted at Druiy Lane as early as 1819. 

The Olympic Theatre. 

Philip Astley was the son of a cabinet-maker at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, in Staffordshire. The lad, growing up hot-tempered and wilful, 
quarrelled with his perhaps rather too exacting father, and enlisted in 
General Elliott's regiment of Light Horse, then known as ^'The Tailors' 
Begiment^" from the numerous recruits obtained from a profession not 
generally considered peculiarly warlike. Serving in the German war, 
he became known as an able, expert, and daring cayalry soldier. As 
he afterwards said to a Dublin manager with whom he had gone to 
law on the question of patent, " I am no man of straw, sirl I have 
fought and bled for my country, and my king has rewarded me for it." 

While the army under the oonmiand of the good-natured but miser- 
ably incompetent Duke of York was embarking for the Continent, pre- 
vious to the siege of Valenciennes, Astley made himself very useful by 
his skill in shipping the horses at Greenwich and Woolwich, and gained 
the notice and approval of the portly Commander-in-chief. 

At the Peace of Amiens, when the King and the Duke of York went 
to meet the returning army that had disembarked at Woolwich, Astley 
dressed himself in his Windsor uniform, and mounted on a piebald 
charger highly ci^>ari8oned, waited the King's return at the door of 
his amphitheatre. The Duke observing him, nodded, and Astley in- 
stantly returned the salute in the severest military style. 

" Who is that, Frederick, eh, eh ?" said the inquisitive King. 

"Mr. Astley, sir," said the Duke; "one of our good friends; a 
veteran that fought in the German war." 
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The King then nodded also, and Astley felt as if he was on a winged 
horse. 

" Jemmy," he said afterwards to his friend Decastro, " my sove- 
reign did me the honour to bow to me just now ; what do you think 
of that, my dear boy ?" 

In a subsequent campaign Astley joined as a volunteer, and took 
with him as a present to the camp 1,000 cigars, — ** No bad thing for 
the nose," he said, " on a cold bleak night," — 500 flannel jackets with 
a shilling sewed in the comer of each, and a strong chest full of spare 
leather, cloth, needles, and thread. Once during a retreat Astley saved 
a piece of cannon irom being taken by the French, and the Duke of 
York gave him at once the four horses that drew it. These he instantly 
put up to the hammer, and expended in food and drink among the men 
of his division the sum they produced* Astley grew at last in such 
favour with the Duke as a bold soldier and deserving faithful man, 
that when he returned to England after the battle of Toumay, the 
Duke sent Prince Ernest of Cumberland home to Queen Charlotte 
under his escort. When the troops returned, Astley, like a shrewd 
general, had a certain portion of his amphitheatre (between the en- 
trance and the orchestra) thrown open gratis to all soldiers, and by 
this clever mano^yre he drew crowds, who came to see the heroes. 

When Afitley left the army, the general presented him with a very 
docile and clever Spanish charger, which lived to the extraordinary age 
of forty-two in his service. This horse would ungirth his own saddle, 
wash his feet in a pail of water, fetch and carry a tray of tea-things, 
and lift with his teeth a kettle of boiling water from a flaming fire. 
Mr. Davis, Astley's successor, wag so fond of this horse, that when 
irom loss of teeth it was unable to eat corn, he allowed it two quartern 
loaves a-day. Astley began his career by learning all the secrets of 
teaching and breaking horses from Price, Johnson, and old Sampson, 
three equestrians, who then (1779) performed feats of horsemanship at 
the Jubilee Tea-gardens, and at the Three Hats in Islington. Astley 
first started in a field at Glover's Halfpenny Hatch, Lambeth ; then, 
after a toilsome strolling career, bought ground for his amphitheatre 
in a field on the Surrey side, which an old man had used for breeding 
pheasants ; and he combined a riding-school with the amphitheatre, 
which was twice burnt down before 1804. 

It was when the younger Astley had already become celebrated, that 
the elder Astley, still energetic and eager for money, procured a license, 
through the influence of Queen Charlotte, from the then Lord-Chamber- 
lain, Lord Dartmouth, obtained a lease irom the Earl of Craven of the 
site of old Craven House (where the Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of 
James I., had once resided), and at the west-end of unsavoury Wych- 
street erected what he was pleased to call in his half-French way " the 
Olympic Pavilion." The name was in accordance with the pseudo- 
inflated classical taste of the days of the First Consul. The ground was 
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cleared in September 1805, and proceeded, slower and slower, till the 
old soldier's money fairly ran out in February 1806. Astley was so 
pushed one Saturday night when the builders had to be paid the usual 
sum in advance, that he went to the clerk of the works and said to him, 
"Do you keep a house, sir?" "Yes," was the reply. "Have you a 
back door as well as a front door to it?" " Yes." " Now, let me ask 
you this, sir. If a man knocks at your front door, and another at one 
and the same time knocks at the back, can you answer both at once ?" 
" No." " I thought not, sir ;. no more can I." Then the saving old 
man pulled out a small yellow bag of hoarded tarnished guineas, and, 
almost in tears, paid the builder his instalment. Towards the autumn 
of 1806 the building was again pushed forward. The roof was to be 
conical, and covered with squares of block tin, to spread the vibrations 
of the music. The following winter Astley opened the theatre. The chief 
novelty was having a raised gallery at the back of the pit. Presently 
Davis and Johannot left him, and started horse spectacles — Timour the 
Tartar^ &c. — at Covent Garden. Astley, determining to outshine them, 
partly rebuilt the Olympic with timber that had once formed part of 
the Yille de Paris, a first-rate man-of-war taken by us from the French, 
and in which the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) had served as mid- 
shipman. The stubborn old soldier, confident in his wealth and will, 
swore that he would outdo the winter house, and that his stage should 
have such massy uprights and sturdy joists, that it should be able, if 
necessary, to suppdrt a hundred horses ; but he defeated himself from 
want of scientific forethought, and by building a sort of double-fenced 
ring, constructed so that only one horse could pass at a time, all the 
beauty and action of the animals was lost. The Pavilion soon began 
to droop; Carter, Dutch Sam, and other pugilists, failed to attract the 
public by sternly squaring at them. Astley got disgusted at the place, 
and said to his son, " Johnny, we'll throw the bone out, and let the 
dogs fight for it ; one of them will snap at it." A printed circular to 
all the London managers instantly brought a letter from EUiston, just 
turned out of Drury Lane and obliged to close the Surrey. That regal 
impostor purchased the Pavilion outright for three thousand guineas 
down, and an annuity of 100/. a-year to shrewd old Astley. 

The old soldier's health seriously failing, he went to live in Paris, 
at a house in the Faubourg du Temple, and near his amphitheatre 
(afterwards Franconi's), where he died in 1814, aged seventy-two, and 
was buried in P6re la Chaise. It is a singular coincidence that Astley's 
son went to Paris from ill-health in 1821, and died in the same house, 
same room, and same bed, as his father. 

That excellent stage-lover and gentleman, Robert William Elliston, 
bom in 1744, was the son of a watchmaker in Orange-street, Blooms- 
bury, and was sent to PauVs School at the expense of his uncle, Dr. 
Elliston, master of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. He ran away 
from school to become clerk of a lottery -office and actor at Bath. 
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Having made a part of Treasel in Richard ths Thirds Kemble advised 
him to Btndy Romeo ; in which, by his grace of manner and handsome 
face and figure, he charmed the Bath audience. In London soon after 
he was supposed to have rivalled Bannister in Vapour, excelled Kemble 
in Sir Edward Mortimer, and rivalled him in Hamlet. Eemble's woful 
failure as Mortimer, in Colman's play {The Iron Chest), also contri- 
buted to the fame of the successful versatile young actor, who succeeded 
in the part. 

In 1812, the year before he took the Olympic of Astley, Ellis ton 
had played Hamlet the night of the opening of the new Drury-lane 
Theatre, and recited Byron's prologue; the receipts that night amounted 
to 842Z. 12«. In six nights the doorkeepers took (or rather accounted 
for) 8,541Z. lis. This season of his prime (he afterwards grew drunken, 
fat, and careless) versatile Elliston, who had been known to play Mac- 
beth and Macheath the same night, acted with sucoess in all his best 
first-comedy parts : Benedick, Don Felix, Archer, Mirabel, Leon, Mer- 
cutio, Don Alonzo in Coleridge's play of Bemorse, and Joseph in the 
School for Scandal. 

The new theatre, which Astley had proudly specified as covering 
2,000 feet of ground, and costing 8,000/., was a strange hole-and- 
corner sort of place, with scanty brickwork, the masts of the ** Wheel 
de Parrey," as the manager called it, sheathed in tin and tarpaulin, 
holding up the fragile boxes. Lord Graven had granted a lease for a 
term of sixty years, at an annual rent of 100/. The license was for 
music and dancing, burlettas, pantomimes, and *' horse exercises." 
Astley himself in a redoubtable one-horse chaise, constructed to fit 
closely his rotund person, sat day after day, " like a prebendary in hig 
stall" (as Mr. Eaymond happily expresses it), giving directions to his 
workmen. The audience part of the theatre consisted of only one tier 
of boxes, a pit surrounding the sacred circle of tan and sawdust, and on 
the back there was a space guarded-off for the '' gallery" by a prison- 
like grating. There was no regular orchestra ; but two small clusters 
of musicians occupied the stage-boxes, and faced each other. 

Elliston opened his "family circle," or " Little Drury-lane Theatre" 
as he called it, in April 1813. He instantly began bargaining for the 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Birmingham theatres : the last of these only 
he secured. 

The new contract with Astley had guaranteed Elliston a continu- 
ance of his license. The two great London potentates, however, growing 
alarmed at Elliston's restless ambition, began to move to the attack, 
and they ungenerously memorialised that anomalous official, the Cham- 
berlain, that Astley had originally obtained his license at the Olympic 
merely as a makeshift till his Westminster Amphitheatre could be re- 
built. The official enforcer of morality had forgotten this, and granted 
Astley a full license. But, with all the despotic officialism of a small 
German duke, he grew alarmed, and at once ordered Elliston to dose 
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his theatre. The loss was great, the tyranny palpable, but there was no 
appeal from the great bashaw; and in spite of Elliston's many and 
spirited letters to Whitbread and the Covent-Garden proprietors, the 
Olympic for a time closed. Elliston was, however, allowed a benefit at 
Drary-lane Theatre at the close of the season, and realised 720^. 

It was during his short reign at the Olympic (the name of " Little 
Drory'' had been expunged to assuage the wrath of the great potentates, 
for the wise doctrine of free trade had not then reached the drama) 
that Edmund Kean, an unknown strolling-player then at Barnstaple, 
applied lor an aigagement at three guineas a-week — *' principal line of 
business." His wife, in her husband's absence, unfortunately accepted 
EUiston's offer, just as Dr. Drury had obtained him an opening at 
Dmry-lane. Eean wrote himself to Elliston, requesting a discharge. 

" Sir, — ^The fate of my family is in your hands. Are you deter- 
mined to crush the object that never injured you ? In one word, are 
you to receive our curses or our blessings? Through your means I 
am deprived of my situation in Drury-lane Theatre, unless I produce 
from you a document that I am not a member of the New Olympic. 
How can you reconcile this more than Turkish barbarity ? Penni- 
less, hopeless, and despised, am I to be cast again on the provinces — 
the rejected of this great city, which should afford a home to industry 
of every kind ? • • With my family at my hack mil I return; far the 
walls of Wychrstreet I will never enter. In this strong determination, 
but with weakened respect for you, sir, I am E. Kean." 

Elliston, colder and more business-like, disgusted with the evasion 
and this injured tone, replied grandly in his manner : 

" To any man with the smallest gift of intellect, and the dimmest 
sense of honour, &c. &c, ; to your rodomontade I send nothing in 
reply; and your Latin hexameter [a line from Ovid] I beg to present 
you with again, as it may be useful on some future occasion." 

Kean in private called Elliston " a toss-pot," and the Wych-street 
Theatre a " feculent hole." Kean wrote to manager Lee of Taunton in 
despair. It was a dead- lock : " Here I am in London without friends, 
without money, and a brand upon me by which I can acquire neither. 
Prosperity's a cheat — despair is honest." It is well some busy fiend 
did not suggest to Kean, over the brandy-bottle, that Cecil-street stood 
near the river. A compromise was at last effected, and Elliston con- 
sented to cancel the engagement of a probably useless recruit, on con- 
dition that he paid Mr. H. Wallack, his substitute, 3/. a-week out of 
his Drury-lane 8/. 

In 1818 the Drury-lane Committee again planted their cannons 
against the Olympic and the Sans Pareil (Adelphi). The petitioners 
to the Lord-Chamberlain complained that when the Earl of Hertford 
and the Marquis of Salisbury had been in office, they had granted 
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no licenses to the trespassing minor theatres without consulting the 
great houses. They protested against Milman's Fazio being acted at 
the Olympic, and declared the Olympic receipts were over 1 50Z. nightly. 
The minor theatres, they contended, were places where such burlettas as 
the Dragon of Wantley, Midaa^ the Oolden Fippm, and Poor Vulcan were 
to be performed, and such pieces only. Elliston replied in a shrewd 
letter, and fought boldly against the absurd and miscliieyous monopoly 
that has long since grown as obsolete as chivalry, popery, or monas- 
ticism. 

In 1818 Elliston rebuilt the Olympic at a cost of 2,500?. The 
theatre soon became fashionable. Giovanni in London appeared, with 
Madame Vestris, bewitching and shameless, as the Don. Eyeryone was 
shocked, but eyeryone went^ and the season produced a profit of 5007. 
over the expense of building. The town went wild with the greedy 
siren, of whom one poetaster wrote neatly : 

<* 80 well Bhe played the cheat, 
The pretty fellow, and the rake complete, 
Each sex were thus with difTrent passions moved, — 
The men grew envious, and the women loved." 

Elliston characteristically celebrated his success by presenting his 
wife with a service of plate for which he paid 400/.; which was some- 
thing like Peagreen Haynes's gift of a brougham to a lady who had 
no stables. 

In 1820 the Olympic Theatre was let to Mr. George Eeeve (the son 
of Beeve the composer) and Barlow (author of Virginius, an unsuc- 
cessful tragedy), for fourteen years, at a yearly rent of 1,000Z. The 
unfortunate lessees were insolvent in a few months. 

Madame Yestris's management of the Olympic, of which we will 
speak in our next, lasted till 1839. 
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Chapter XXXIII. Ok the Track of my Enemy. 

After leaving Mr. Blade, with the certificate of Philip Hay's mar- 
riage and Sir Eyerard's letters safely bestowed in my pooket-book, 
I took a hasty dinner at a tayem not far from Little Britain. Here I 
lingered some time to read the papers, which were fall of laudation of 
Mr. Pitt, that master-spirit of statecraft, who was fast doing for Eng- 
land what Cliye had begun so gloriously for India. For years past our 
country had lain in a kind of stupor — ^inglorious and despised abroad, 
unprosperous at home, accepting peace at the price of fame and honour, 
and studying economy in that miserly spirit which is but too sure to 
result in ultimate loss. 

Upon this scene of despondency and inaction appeared Pitt, and 
these peace-loying politicians found themselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of the very genius of war. Already he had heated his colleagues 
and his country with the fire of his own ambition, and so moved his 
hearers by a noble panegyric upon King Frederick of Prussia, that an 
annual subsidy to this monarch of six hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds was voted by acclamation. This had occurred in December 
of the year last past, after the victories of Rossbach and Lissa had 
elevated the King of Prussia — ^whom we have since known to be a 
declared infidel — into our Protestant hero. 

I was pleased to hear from a gentleman with whom I conversed at 
this tavern that the prime minister had also offered a handsome tribute 
to the genius of my great master, Colonel Clive, of whom he had 
spoken to an approving House as a '* heaven-bom general." Indeed, 
this ready recognition of merit ip. others seemed one of the instincts 
of greatness, and one possessed in an eminent degree by Pitt. Nor did 
he wait till a brilliant success had revealed the power that achieved it. 
In Wolfe he had already discerned the latent spark of heroism which 
was to burst into so grand a fire by and by at Quebec. 

I left the tavern as the day was closing in, and walked westward 
again, moved only by the roving instinet of a stranger to the town, to 
whom its commonest sights are new and wonderful. The lamplighters 
were mounting their ladders and filling the lamps from their oil-cans 
as I walked up Holbom-hill, jostled on every side by that eager, push- 
ing throng of citizens, so different from the lounging populace of 
Muzadavad. Instead of the cry of the priests calling the faithfdl to 
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prayer^, I heard the shrill clamour of orange-girls, and small catch- 
penny traders offering their strange varieties of merchandise, to the 
utter hindrance and obstruction of all traffic. Instead of picturesque 
groups of turbaned Moors squatting in the Bengal sunshine, I saw a 
throng so diyerse in dress and appearance that I might have fancied 
myself amidst a concourse of people from all the ends of the earth. 

At one point the crowd bearing towards St. Sepulchre's Church 
was so dense that I was fairly brought to a standstill, and while wait- 
ing for the rabble to pass, inquired of a neighbour where all these 
people were going. 

" I suppose they are going to see the execution to-morrow," my 
neighbour answered civilly. 
** An execution ?** 

^ Yes ; three brothers — ^mere lads — ^who are to be hung at eight to* 
morrow mopning." 

^< And it is now six in the evening. Do you mean to tell me that 
this rabble will wait for fourteen hours, standing in an open street^ for 
the brief delight of seeing three of their fellow-creatures hung ?" 

<*Not only this rabble, sir, but the finest gentlemen in the town. 
There is not a window within view of the gallows where you will not 
see a group of bloods, drinking and gaming. 'Tis said that Mr. SeU 
wyn, the wit, has a suit of black on purpose for executions." 

"And pray, sir, what is the crime of these unfortunates? Is it 
murder, arson, or piracy for which they are to suffer ?" 

" No, sir ; the lads are somewhat to be commiserated. Their sole 
offence is the appropriation of three oak-saplings, which they severally 
out and converted into walking-sticks while enjoying a sabbath ramble 
in a copse at Edgeware. The law for the protection of timber is some* 
what stringent." 

I had seen something of the severity of English laws belfbre I was 
sent to India, but this formal sacrifice of three young lives for as many 
oak-saplings seemed to me more appalling than the cruelties of Suraja 
Doulah, which were at least the blind impulses of passion. 

" Yes," said my neighbour, perceiving my concern, " it is really a 
sad case, for the lads are of respectable parentage — the sons of a small 
yeoman — and had no idea they were committing a felony." 

" It is of a piece with the rest I hear of this country, sir," I replied. 
" We flrame laws that would have revolted Draco himself by their 
cruelty, and then regret their application. It was but last year that a 
body of English officers were compelled to condemn a brave man to an 
ignominious death, not because they thought him unworthy to live, bub 
because the act] of parliament that provided against his offence left 
them no alternative." 

"Nay, sir," replied my neighbour; "Admiral Byng was the scape- 
goat of a party — a sacrifice to public disappointment He oould never 
have been so sacrificed if his judges had not been bound by the letter 
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of a cruel law. They condemned him to death in obedience to an act 
of parliament, and recommended that he should be spared in deference 
to the common instincts of humanity. Is this rights sir ? Should not 
law and humanity go hand in hand ? Byng would hare been pardoned, 
I doubt not, sir, had not his Majesty given his promise to the City that 
he would allow proceedings to take their course. He would fain have 
saved the Admiral, but was bound hand and foot by that pledge." 

^^ What, sir," I cried, " could a Christian king mortgage his divinest 
prerogative — the right to be merciful ?" 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders in an evasive manner, as who 
should say, " fieally, sir, this i& no affair of ours ;*' and the mob having 
by this time passed us, we bowed and parted. 

I was glad to turn from the bustle of Holbom into the quiet of 
Lincoln'&-inn-flelds, whence I rambled on to Great Queen -street, and 
thence to Long-acre, staring about me as I went along with all the 
curiosity of a country bumpkin who surveys the town for the first time. 
It was but the random impulse of an idler that took me to this locality, 
yet no sooner was I there than it occurred to me this was a place which 
of all others I should visit. 

It was here the milliner resided to whom Lady Barbara had desired 
me to address my letter — a woman of whom she had spoken as a '^ good 
soul," who might be trusted. She would scarce have said this of a 
person she was but little familiar with. I knew the intimacy that 
must of necessity obtain between a fine lady and her milliner, since the 
despotic changes and caprices of fSE»hion must oblige a frequent inter- 
course, and it suddenly struck me that from this woman I might learn 
some details of the last year of Lady Barbara's life. 

" I can at least call upon her," I said to myself. ** If the visit 
prove useless, I would take much more trouble than that for the chance 
of hearing the smallest tidings of that dear friend." 

I looked for the house, and after some time discovered a painted 
and gilded doll hanging over a doorway, and on the door below this 
sign an announcement to the effect that Mrs: Winbolt, mantua-maker 
and milliner to her Soyal Highness the Princess of Wales, had corre- 
spondents at Paris and Vienna, and might be relied on for the newest 
modes in court-robes, sacs, cardinals, petticoats, and mantuas. 

I rang the bell, and was speedily admitted by a grinning black boy, 
who ushered me into a small oak-parlour at the back of the house, 
where he set a candle upon the table and left me without a word. 
There was a half-open door between this and another apartment, whence 
I heard the animated tones of a female voice. 

" Nay, indeed, madam, 'tis the very same material I sold but last 
Thursday week to the Princess of Wales. She said, * I will have that, 
or nothing. I protest there's no living without a sac of Lyons brocade 
these days.' And for your complexion, ma'am, which is, I need scarce 
say, &r superior to her Soyal Highness's — " 
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" Bafc the price," remonstrated another voice ; "I had thonght six 
guineas would have bought the finest sac jou could make me, and for 
one of this material you have the conscience to ask ten." 

"Her Royal Highness paid twenty guineas for the same stuff, 
ma'am, and found her own point. With a tucker of English laoe I 
could not do it for sixpence less than eleven guineas, and then 'tis be- 
cause I would not disoblige a customer." 

" I am vastly afraid your obligingness will end in my ruin," replied 
the customer with a profound sigh, and then followed a little more 
haggling, which resulted in an order for the garment under discussion. 
This conquest achieved on the part of the mantua-maker, and the lady 
shown to the door, the black boy condescended to inform his mistress 
of my presence, and she came bustling in upon me. 

" Upon my word, sir, I know not how to apologise," she exclaimed ; 
" that Pompey is the most incorrigible rascal ; and if he had not been 
given me by a lady of quality, who, I make no doubt, was heartily tired of 
his impish tricks, I should have turned him out of my house long ago.'' 

I was pleaded with the appearance of Mrs. Winbolt, who was that 
kind of person usually described as " a good motherly soul." She dis- 
played that comfortable bulk of figure which is generally supposed to 
accompany an easy disposition, and her complexion was as fresh aa if 
she had been the rustic wife of some prosperous farmer. 

This matronly person saluted me with a profound curtsey, and 
then, as she approached nearer to me, stopped suddenly short, and 
regarded me with a closer scrutiny than the occasion warranted. For 
the moment some peculiarity in my appearance seemed fairly to be- 
wilder her; she gave a little gasp, and then began to apologise for 
having stared at me with apparent rudeness. 

" I trust you'll be so obliging as to pardon me, sir," she said ; " bufc 
I never saw a more startling likeness — but for the darkness of your 
complexion it would be perfect — and for the moment I was so foolish as 
to take you for a gentleman who has been dead these five-and-twenty 
years." 

"You took me for my father, Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh," I said. 

" Good heavens, sir ! are you Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, the gentlemaa 
that was sent to India?" 

" I am that ill-used person." 

Mrs. Winbolt offered me both her plump hands, and shook mine 
with a heartiness that almost took me aback. 

" sir, you must be so good as to excuse the liberty, but I couldn't 
be better pleased than I am to see you, — unless, indeed. Lady Barbara 
had lived to see this day. Alas, sir, what a loss !" 

She wiped some tears from her eyes with an unobtrusive gesture. 

" To me an irreparable one. 'Twas the merest hazard that brought 
me here ; but I am very glad I came. It seems you loved my b^ie&c- 
tress ? She was something more to you than an ordflaary customer ?" 
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** Something more than a customer ? Yes, sir, indeed, she was 
mi/ benefactress; it was her blessed natore to shower favours on all 
she knew. I was born on the Hauteville estate, sir. Yes, Tm a Berk- 
shire woman ; and folks tell me I keep my country looks, though I've 
had nigh thirty years' hard work in London. My father was a tenant- 
farmer in a small way ; and I used to go to the Hall sometimes to 
assist with the needlework when Martha Peyton had more on her 
hands than she could get through ; and my Lady Barbara used to see 
me, and talk to me. And in those days — well, sir, I'm getting an old 
woman, and may speak out without vanity — I was accounted some- 
thing of a beauty. My good looks brought me nothing but trouble, 
however; for there was a young squire — Mr. Langdon of Langdon Hill 
— lived within ten miles of my old home, and was always riding over 
to our place, and talking fine poetical stuff to me; and I was a weak 
foolish girl, sir, and thought he was honest, and meant well by me. 
Other folks didn't think so, and their talk got to Lady Barbara's ears, 
and she came to me and told me what was said, and bade me, as I 
loved my own soul, see Mr. Langdon no more, unless he declared 
himself willing to make me his wife. * If he loves you honestly, 
Susan,' the dear lady said, ' he will love you all the better for that 
honest question.' And I obeyed her, Mr. Ainsleigh; though it was- 
a hard thing for a poor country girl to ask such a question ; and I 
read my answer in my gentleman's face, though he turned it off with 
a careless jest, and said 'twas early times to talk of matrimony, which 
was apt to be the death of love ; and then muttered something about 
country wenches being now as cautious and mercenary as any fine lady 
in the town. I went to my Lady Barbara that night and told her 
what he had said; and I was such a foolish creature in those days that 
I was half heartbroken to think that my suitor could be so base. My 
lady saw how great a trouble it was to me, and she set to work at once 
to get me away from a home where I was miserable and in danger. So, 
as I had shown a kind of talent for mantua-making, having worked a 
good deal with Martha Peyton for my lady, my lady persuaded my 
father to send me to London, and she herself paid the money to ap- 
prentice me to a court-milliner and mantua-maker ; and I came, and 
in a few years set up in business in a small way for myself. My lady 
gave me her custom, and I made all her clothes when she married Sir 
Marcus Lestrange, and that was the making of me; and here I am. 
Heaven only knows what I might have been without my lady's kind- 
ness ; for my father was an easy-going man, given to drink, and looked 
sharper after his pigs than he did after his children. And now, sir, 
that's a long story; but I've been obliged to tell you as much in order 
that you may understand what reason I had to love Lady Barbara 
Lestrange." 

" And you knew my father ?" 

'< Yes, sir, I have seen him many a time, when I was working in my 
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lady's dresBing-room at the Hall. I helped with a tapestry-Boreen that 
my lady was doing, yon see, sir ; and Martha Peyton and I used to sit 
at work with my lady heitself, and your father used to come into the 
room and stand over my lady's chair, talking to her as she worked. 
It was hnt little she used to do at those times. Ah, sir, there were 
two hearts broken when your father left Hauteville ; for I am sure he 
loved my lady as truly as she loved him. And she loved you as well 
as if you had been her own son, sir. I have heard h^ say so ; for she 
would tell me her troubles, when she would tell them to no one else." 

" Put me out of misery by answering one question, if you have 
power to do so !" I exclaimed eagerly. " Did Lady Barbara believe 
me the wretch I must have seemed when I disappeared from London ?" 

" No, sir, she would believe no ill of you. She came to me within 
a few days of your marriage. Sir Marcus had shown her the certificate; 
but she declared it was a false one, and believed that some evil had 
befallen you. ' I will swear be loves Miss Hemsley,' she said to me; 
^ and this paper has been forged to do him mischief. What motive had 
he to marry that wretched girl ? But from a marriage with Dora he 
had everything to gain. 0, there is some odious treachery at work, 
and the same hidden enemy who caused him to be driven from Haute- 
ville has been since working to destroy him.' " 

" And Miss Hemsley— did she believe me false?** 

"Alas, yes, sir; that young lady did believe the story of your 
marriage, and upbraided herself for having stooped to let you know 
she had loved you. My lady was sorely grieved by this ; yet you can 
scarce wonder it was so, for all things told against you — ^above all, 
your disappearance. You were advertised for in the Flying Posty and 
many times, at my lady's biddiog ; and one day she came to me in 
much distress of mind. 'He is dead, I fear!' she exclaimed. 'Were 
he living, I am sure he would have answered those advertisements.' I 
told her perchance you were kept out of the way by force, as I knew 
what things aa^ done in this town : this she seemed to think probable." . 

" Did she suspect Everard Lestrange as my hidden enemy ?'* 

" Yes, sir, I am sure of it, though she never spoke his name. * He 
has one bitter enemy,' she said; *my poor boy has one unscmpu- 
ions, relentless foe.* And then she told me how she had been to Mr. 
Swinfen, the gentleman to whom she recommended you, but could 
get no tidings of you there, or at your diambers,-«ive that you had 
gone out one day never to return. And so things went on ; I seeing 
a good deal of my dear lady, who had none about her that she cared to 
trust. There was a French maid of Miss Hemsley's, whom I always 
took for a spy, for she was ever watching and listening when I waited 
on my lady." 

" Ay, she was the veriest viper," I cried ; and thereupon told the 
mantua-maker Ma'amselle Adolphine's share in my undoing. 

*^ I thought as much, sir. That French hussy was in the pay of 
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Mr. LeBirange. 3he used to watch mc as a cat watches a mouae ; yet 
I don't think she ever got much good from her watching. One day 
came your letter from the Indies ; but my lady was at that time in 
Paris with her husband, and I was obliged to trust the letter to the 
posty in a cover which I myself wrote for it, Sare I am there is no 
reason it should miscarry; bat neither that nor another that came after 
it reached my lady. The family only came back to town in time for 
Miss Hemsley's wedding. How Sir Marcus prevailed on that young 
lady to marry his son, I know not, for sure I am there was no love 
between them; but he did so work upon her that she at last consented. 
There was a very fine wedding, and I was emfdoyed to make the 
wedding-clothes, as I had been for my lady's. It was a week after the 
wedding that your last letter came. Lady Barbara was now in town, 
and I carried it to her with my own hands, and would give it into none 
but hers. O sir, I never shall forget her face when she read how you 
had been treated. ' 0, what a villain !' she cried, starting up from her 
chair, with the letter crashed in her hand ; ' but he shall sa£fer for his 
baseness ; safer in that kind of loss which alone can toach his sordid 
soul.' 'Twas this she said, or words very near this ; for there are some 
scenes that take a hold upon one's memory, you see, sir, and it would 
not be easy for me to forget this. And then she told me what had 
happened to yon. ' He shall come back triumphant,' she said ; * yes, I 
will have him brought back to confront that scoundrel ;' and then she 
aighed and exclaimed, ' Alas, poor Dora I what a fate for thee ! and my 
arm could not shield thy helplessness!' and so she went on, in a wild 
random way, as if she had been alone. Next day she came to my 
house in her chair, and told me she wished to draw-up a paper, upon 
6ome business matter, and did not care to do it at home. * One might 
as well live upon the stage of Covent-garden Theatre as in a fine house 
ftill of servants,' she said; and I knew but too well she was watched. 
And then she asked me if I knew of any decent lawyer who could write- 
out the paper she wanted. So I sent for old Mr. Sollis, a respectable 
attorney in Eing-street, who had drawn up the lease of this house for 
me, and sometimes sued a customer for me that hung back from paying. 
He came immediately; and my lady and he were shut in this very par- 
lour for nigh upon an hour, at the end of which time Mr. Sollis opened 
the door and called me. ' I want yon to witness Lady Barbara Le- 
strange's signature lo this pi^r, Mrs. Winbolt^' he said ; ' there is no 
occasion for you to know what the paper contains ; you have only to 
attest my lady's signature.' On this my lady signed the paper, and I 
after her, and Mr. Sollis put his name below mine." 

*^ Can I see this Mr. Sollis ?" I asked eagerly, for I shrewdly sus- 
pected that my interests were involved in this paper. 

'< Alas, no, sir ; he lies in the bniying-ground by Drury-lane. He 
was near seventy years of age, and was carried off by a fever last mid- 
summer twelvemonth." 
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'< Has he left any eon or snocessor likely to be familiar with his 
bnBiness?" 

"No, sir; he was an old bachelor. The bnsiness passed to a 
stranger, Mr. Oompit." 

Hopeless as it might seem to think of obtaining information from 
such a source, I resolved to see Mr. Oompit next morning. Bat, before 
bidding my kindly mantna-maker good-night, I had more qnestions to 
ask her. 

" How long before her death did you see my benefactress ?" I 
inquired. 

" Never again, sir, after the day she signed the paper ; it was but 
three weeks after that she died. I shall never forget with what a shock 
the news came upon me. She had been to Hauteville for a fortnight, 
and came back to St. James's-square to preside at an assembly given 
in honour of Miss Hemsley^s marriage. Her death was awfully sudden." 

" Mr. Lestrange and his bride appear to have been with her ?" 

"Yes, sir. 'Twas after a grand dinner given in honour of them that 
the sad event happened. I had the account from the housekeeper in 
St. James's-square. 'Twas just when the visitors had left, and my 
lady had gone into a little room behind the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Lestrange, when she gave a sudden cry, and the blood gushed from 
her lips. Sir Marcus and his son both ran to her, and bells were rung 
and doctors sent for; my lady's own maid, that French viper Adolphine, 
and the housekeeper, all came with their diflferent nostrums ; but it was 
all of no use ; she lived but to speak a few words." 

" Mrs. Winbolt 1" I exclaimed, " what would I not give to know 
those last words !" 

. " Ay, sir, she may perchance have spoken of you in that final 
moment. I know she loved you dear." 

" And that wretch Adolphine was still with Mrs. Lestrange ? It 
would seem my lady had not told of her treachery." 

" No, sir, I do not think my lady told your story to Mrs. Lestrange; 
it would have been but to make her wretched. And I believe Lady 
Barbara had it in her mind to bring you home, so that you might 
appear suddenly, as one risen from the dead, to confound your enemy." 

** Qod grant I may yet so appear to his confusion I" I answered. 

After some further conversation of an unimportant nature, I bade 
Mrs. Winbolt good-night, and left Long-acre, very^rateftil to that Pro- 
vidence which had conducted me thither by what had seemed hazard. 

After careful consideration of a]l that Mrs. Winbolt had told me, I 
arrived at the conviction that the document executed by Lady Barbara 
in the mantua-maker's parlour was a will in my favour. Was not this 
implied in her declaration that she would punish Everard Lestrange 
in the sole manner his sordid nature could feel ? How more surely 
could she punish him than by depriving him of the wealth which he 
had doubtless hoped my disgrace must needs assure to him ? 
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I went early the next morning to Mr. Compit ; but that gentleman 
oonld give me no help. The transaction in which his predecessor had 
been engaged with Lady Barbara Lestrange was of a nature too trifling 
to leave any record, unless it might have been some private entry in 
Mr. Sollis's memorandum-book; and of snch personal property Mr. 
Compit possessed none. 

" If Lady Barbara Lestrange had been a regular client of my pre- 
decessor's, it would be another matter," he told me; "but, you see, the 
occurrence was a mere casualty, on which Mr. Sollis would scarce be 
likely to bestow a second thought." 

" Yet the rank of the client and the peculiar circumstances of the 
case might surely have made some impression upon him ?" 

" 'Tis like enough they did, but not such an impression as would 
embody itself in documentary evidence. Mr. Sollis was not the man 
to communicate his sentiments in relation to a business matter; ho 
was an excellent lawyer, and as silent as the grave. If the lady wanted 
secrecy, she could not have employed a better man." 

This was all. I left Mr. Compit's office no better informed than 
when I entered it. 

From thence I went to the Temple, where I was so fortunate as to 
find Mr. Swinfen at home. He received me with much kindness, and 
made me relate my Indian adventures. I was surprised to discover 
how little was known in England of those stirring events in the East, 
save the names of the potentates we had been concerned with, and the 
battles we had fought. Pitt's laudation of Clive had alone been equal 
to the occasion ; and indeed I think this great statesman was the only 
man in England who perceived the grandeur of that theatre now open- 
ing for British enterprise and British valour on the far shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Having satisfied Mr. Swinfen with a full account of my public 
adventures abroad, I proceeded to relate my strange meeting with my 
father; a piece of news that was most surprising to him; and after that 
my conversation with Mrs. Winbolt of Long-acre. 

"And you think the paper drawn-up by this Mr. Sollis was a will 
in your favour?" asked Mr. Swinfen, when I had finished. 

" I do, sir. The fancy may seem presumptuous, but it is founded 
on many small circumstances that, to my mind, make a chain of evi- 
dence almost conclusive." 

''And you would insinuate that such a document has been sup- 
pressed or destroyed by Sir Everard Lestrange ?" 

"That, sir, is my suspicion. I know Everard Lestrange to be 
capable of any villanous act. Lady Barbara was at Hauteville a week 
before her death ; she was not cold in her coffin when her own private 
apartment was broken in upon, and the cabinet where she kept her 
papers — ^not her jewels, mark you, sir; those I know to have been kept 
elsewhere — ^ransacked and destroyed by masked ruffians. A common 
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burglary, yon will say, which by a mere coincidence of time fa^pened 
within twenty -foor hours of the lady's death. But would bm^lars 
choose this room for their point of attack, and content themselYeB with 
rifling a Japan «abinet, when the plate-ro<xn of HauteviUe is known to 
contain that kind of treasure which alone burglars covet?" 

"Your argument is plausible," replied Mr. Swinfen thonghtfolly; 
" bat it is hard to suspect a gentleman of so vile a deed." 

<^ Have I not suffered the vilest usage at that gmUeman'a hands, 
sir ? Is there any act so base that I should hesitate to believe him 
capable of it ? But I will not press this subject upon you ; I am bent 
on investigating the matter in some sort, though little good can come 
of any discovery I may make. Lady Barbara's will is doubtless de- 
stroyed ; and to prove that such a paper ever existed is perhaps a task 
beyond human ingennity." 

After leaving Mr. Swinfen's office, I felt that my bosiness in London 
was for the time concluded. Eager as I might be for a meeting with 
Everard Lestrange, I wished to make myself, as far as possible, master 
of his secret before meeting him. And I was now free to revisit that 
spot which I had seen so often in my dreams, and to which my thoughts 
had ever turned with inexpressible fondness. I went straight from the 
Temple to the coach-office where I had alighted on first arriving in 
London, and booked my place for Willborough, in the Bath coach, which 
stopped to change horses and refresh its passengers in that small 
market-town. 
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THE CYCLES OF THE WORLDS 



In the straiige wild ooemogony of the Brahmins, the learned priesthood 
of ancient India, there are vast cycles of time, which mark great changes 
in the 'condition of the earth, and stnpendoas cataclysms in the whole 
created Uniyerse. The longest and most stupendous of these is called 
" the sleep of Brahm," the Sapreme Being, — ^at the close of which, by 
his awaking from his creatiro dream (all creation being held to be an 
embodiment, as it were, of the thoughts of the Supreme when thus 
dreaming), the Uniyerse, the whole system of the Worlds, comes to 
an end : after which, as Brahm sleeps and dreams again, a new order 
of things, and a new system of worlds, springs into existence. Besides 
these vast cataclysms in creation, there are lesser cycles which inau- 
gurate great changes in the condition of the earth, — the last of which 
is the Kali-yuga, or Black Age, which commenced some four thousand 
years ago. We have no doubt that the yast cycles thus imi^ined by 
the Brahmins were suggested to their dreamy philo8(^ers by the grand 
cycles of the ever-moying orbs of the uniyerse, which at yast but re- 
current periods must culminate in critical positions for some of the 
worlds, if not for the whole Uniyerse. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages, it was believed that our world 
was created at a time when all the planets were in that part of the 
heavens which is represented by the sign Aries,— or rather, that when 
our solar system was created. Earth and all the planets commenced their 
revolutions round the sun frY)m this part of the zodiac as their starting- 
point ; and that when the planets at length retam to ihe same position 
— when all of them are again simultaneously alligned in Aries, — the 
destined cycle will be completed, and the present system of things will 
come to an end. This idea, too, shows how the imagination of man, 
although dealing with periods th^ incalculable, has recognised the 
potent influence which such cycles are likely to have upon creation, 
or at least upon the orbs specially affected by them. And unquestion- 
ably there is sufficient ground in the actual facts of astronomy and 
geology to furnish a basis for such conjectures, whether the conjec- 
tures Ui^nselves be right or not. 

Of the grand changes which take place in the Universe — ^in the 
glorious and resplendent fabric of the Wields, changing from seon to 
seen with the movements of the Divine Mind, which created and up- 
holds them all, — Man's knowledge is almost nil ** We are of yester- 
day, and know notiiing." The life of the human species, the goodliest 
of earth's inhabitants — still more that of Civilised man, who records 
his knowledge and observations — ^is but a moment compared with the 
existence of our planet, or of the bright but tiny circlet of our Solar 
system ; not to speak of the shining mass of Worids innumerable, com- 
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pared with which our whole Solar system is as a dust-grain. Never- 
theless, even from the brief history of civilised man, we know that 
changes are taking place in the Universe around us. Some stars — 
bright worlds — have disappeared wholly ; others have appeared only to 
vanish as suddenly from our sight; and others still, while visibly main- 
taining their existence, vary from time to time alike in brightness and 
in colour. How far these sidereal changes are actual, and how far they 
are apparent only, it is impossible to say. But beneath our feet^ and 
in the hills above us, we have proof positive of the grand changes which 
have taken place in Earth itself. Successive worlds of life, alike veget- 
able and animal, have bloomed and died on the surface of our planet^ — 
leaving their fossilised remains, in a series of layers in earth's hard 
crust, for the instruction of Man, and to temper the pride of his own 
heyday by whispering that he, too, like them, may pass away, while 
Earth blooms on in undiminished or still increasing beauty. 

Consider, too, the changes which have taken place in the structure 
of Earth's surface. The ancient priesthood of the Nile told Herodotus, 
greatly to the surprise of the learned and lively Greek, that all that 
was then Land had once been Water (e. e. covered by the sea), and that 
all that was then Water would in process of time reappear as Land. 
Modern Science, so far as it goes, justifies that bold statement. Apart 
from the light which Geology throws upon the long-{>a8t convulsions 
in the surface of Earth, vast changes appear to have been going on, in 
the distribution of land and sea, even in comparatively recent times. 
The traditions of Ceylon say that that small but marvellously beautiful 
island is the last fragment of a great continent, extending southward 
into the Pacific, which disappeared by successive submergences. And 
this tradition seems to be corroborated by the essential difference be- 
tween the fauna and flora of Ceylon and that of India, although only a 
mile or two of sea now separate those countries. In truth the appear- 
ance of some large groups of islands in the Pacific seems to indicate 
that they are the mere hill-topB of a submerged, and in some parts still 
sinking, continent ; while in the Sandwich Islands the opposite pheno- 
menon is observable. At one time probably Land predominated in the 
Southern hemisphere, as it now does in the Northern. And may not 
the (jld tradition of the Atlantis, an island that once lay westward of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, be correct^ and not a dim and quickly-lost 
knowledge of the New World subsequently discovered by Columbus ? 

The Destroying principle is a necessary element in the work of De- 
velopmentr— in the progress of Earth, as well as of the Worlds at large. 
The work of Creation, so to call it^or rather of the Divine Creator — 
manifestly, even to the limited vision of Man, proceeds by the various 
processes of Destruction, Re-modelment, and Ee-creation. Hence, al- 
though — as shown in our new theories in regard to the condition of 
the Solar system — we hold that an Economy of Force, a Conservation 
of Existence, is the predominant principle in Creation (the Universe), 
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we do not the less believe in the occasional destruction or disruption of 
orb?y and cataclysms of worlds whereby they are remodelled as regards 
the organisms developed on their surface, and the forms of Life by 
which they are tenanted. 

We remember, in student-days, how our Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, when lecturing on Comets, used to demonstrate that these fiery 
menacing vagrants of the Sky, even if they came into complete contact 
with a planet or other orb, could harm it no more than a passing mist 
of extremest tenuity. By his account, it could uQt hurt a fly. It has 
been calculated, he said — and so it has — that the substance of a comet 
is so marvellously sparse or tenuous, that if its whole mass were con- 
densed into solid matter, like Earth's, it would not form one cubic inch. 
Even in those days of ready scholastic belief, a vague underlying dis- 
trust accompanied our assent to his doctrine. Yet we did not doubt 
that the tenuity of Comets was as great as he stated it; and many years 
afterwards, on a memorable occasion, we verified the fact to the satis- 
faction of our own senses. We remember as vividly as if it were but 
yesterday, that night in October 1858, when the magnificent comet of 
that year — what a sight of splendour it was, spreading its trail of light 
over one-half of the sky ! — ^passed over the star Arcturus. We saw the 
comet's approach, and watched with eager and curious gaze to see what 
effect the transit would have upon the brightness of the distant star. 
That transit would throw light on the nature of the Comet's substance. 
As we gazed, the transit took place. It cannot be said that the actual 
nucleus or head of the comet passed between us and the star ; but cer- 
tainly its neck did, close to the nucleus or head. Was the star eclipsed? 
Not so: not even dimmed. In fact — although it might be a trick 
of the fancy — the light of the star seemed to gleam brighter during 
the minutes when it shone through the Comet. A puff of steam will 
obscure the sun: and it appeared then as if a body so perfectly trans- 
lucent as the Comet could not consist of any known form of Matter, 
but was a wandering orbed mass of electric fluid (so to call it) existing 
in a condition of very low tension — akin to, but less tense than, the 
Aurora-borealis. And thus, while verifying for myself the extreme 
tenuity of Comets, my early doubt assumed a more definite sh^pe : 
and I said, Are there not highly tenuoua forms of Matter which never- 
theless are potent in their influence? Is not the terrible lightning- 
flash as tenuous as Comets ; yet who can imagine that if our orb were 
enveloped in an electric mass even of low tension, the effects of such a 
contact would not be far more potent than any which the current theory 
admits as possible to the action of comets ? 

But it is not to the erratic visits of those bright and tenuous 
Spectres of the Sky that we now desire to call attention, but to the 
grand cyclical movements of the solid heavenly bodies around us. The 
study of Astrology in its old form is now past and gone, as a wholly 
false and useless science : indeed it is hard to conceive how the human 
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mind could eyer have imagined that the fact of a man hating been 
bom when a certain planet was in the ascendant should render his far- 
tunes dependent upon the position of that planet in the heayens at the 
various crises of his life. But Astrology in a far wider form — i. e, the 
moyements of the surrounding orbs as affecting the ocoidition of each 
otber^ and, most of all, our own planet — is a science worthy of more 
study than it at present receives. The Cycles of the Worlds, eren 
although they had no effect upon Earth, constitute an elevating study : 
if it humbles the pride of mortal man, who is but an ephemeron of the 
Worlds, here to-day and vanished to-morrow, it not the less rejoices 
man's undying soul by revealing to it the sublime grandeur of the 
scheme of Creation, the work of the Divine Maker with whom ten 
thousand years are but as one day. Strange to say, it is to ancient and 
long-dead nations that we must still look, if we desire to see an ade- 
quate, or partially adequate, attention paid to the vast astronomical or 
chronological periods deducible from the cycles of the heavenly orbs. 

The complete lunar cycle, embracing 18 years and 219 days — ^at the 
end of which the Sun, Moon, and the Moon's node (t. «. the point at 
which the Moon crosses the ecliptic) get back to their original position 
— ^waa known to the ancient Chaldeans, long before the first dawn of 
European civilisation began in the little peninsula of Greece. Bnt^ so 
&r as we know, astronomical science attained a still higher perfecti<Hi 
in the land of the Nile than on the banks of the Euphrates. The 
ancient Egyptians, with whom Civilisation began earlier and continued 
in a state of unbroken progress longer than in any other nation — ^know- 
ledge being steadily accumulated and safely perpetuated in the learned 
caste of the priesthood for several thousand years, — counted by cycles 
of immense duration : doing so, however, in quite a different spirit from 
the dreamy imaginative and comparatively ignorant priesthood of India, 
and chiefiy, if not entirely, for the very sensible and practical pnipoae 
of obtaining a perfect system of computing time. The fable of the 
Phoraiix — that bird of beantiM plumage which appeared in Egypt (mce 
in five centuries, only to die, and to reappear in new life and youth — 
was but an ignorant understanding of the Phoenix period, which em- 
braced nearly five hundred years. Yet this was but the subdivision of 
a still grander period. The unit of time, of correct chronology, in 
ancient Egypt, was the great Sothio period, comprising 1461 yean: 
and it is curious and instructive, even in this advanced age of the world, 
to note the basis of this truly scientific mode of reckoning time. It 
was not confined to our planetary system, but reached into the region 
of the fixed stars, and also was connected with a well-marked point in 
the common year, and with the most noticeable and important local 
event in Egypt. The first swell of the annual inundation of the Nile 
is noticeable at the cataracts of Syene (where the Nile enters Egypt) 
on the longest day, — ^in other words, at the Summer solstice ; and the 
commencement of each Sothic period occurred when, viewed bom Sjene, 
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the star Siring (called by the Egyptians Sothis, and by us the Dog-star) 
rose abore the horizon exactly at the same moment as the San on the 
morning of the longest day ! — ^which was the first day of their month 
Thoth, and coincident, as already said, with the first visible rise in the 
waters of the Nile. A grand cycle tmly, completing itself only once in 
1461 years. Bat even this did not suffice for these far-reaching calcu- 
lators ; for, noticing the annual precession of the solstices, they in- 
cluded this element also in their chronological system, by framing a 
grand Cosmic year of 86,525 solar years, at the end of which period 
the solstice had come back to its old place, while the Sun and the Dog- 
star rose together on the morning of that day. Such immense periods 
— 36,000 years ! — take away one's breath : but they serve to show with 
what earnest and laborious zeal the ancient priesthood of Egypt studied 
the whole movements of the heavens in order to obtain a perfectly true 
and scientific means of reckoning time. They cared nothing for the 
short life of man ; they looked only at the movements of the enduring 
worlds. It seems as if they aimed at devising a science for measuring 
the life of the Earth itself, rather than that of its mortal inhabitants. 

Modem astronomy, so successful and diligent in other branches of the 
science, has hitherto given but little heed to the vast cycles definitely 
marked by the movements of the heavenly orbs. So &r as we know, 
no calculation has ever been made as t6 the last time when the planets 
were all in a row, in a straight line out from the Sun, and likewise in 
perihelion, — ie. in that part of their orbit where they are nearest to the 
Sun; nor as to when this critical allignment of the planets in perihelion 
will recur. Very interesting, too, would it be to obtain data for esti- 
mating the flight of the Sun through space — ^the form of his orbit, the 
period of his revolution, and the path through the clusters of the fixed 
stars in which our Solar System is progressing: for unquestionably the 
condition of our System of worlds will be vastly affected by this on- 
ward march through the abysses of Space, according as the Sun carries 
us into dense masses of the starry orbs, or leads us oif into waster re- 
gions of the sky than those through which we are now travelling. 
Moreoyer, as the Sun's orbit is doubtless elliptical, he must approach 
and be affbcted by the Central Sun more at one period than at another. 
At present we are only beginning to know for certain that the Sun is 
actually flying through the star-bespangled Space; but in the ever- 
improving ftiture, we doubt not that Science will be able to deter- 
mine the actual orbit of the Sun, and the grand Orb around which he 
revolves. Then we shall be able to foresee by calculation the different 
surroundings into which our Solar system will be brought in this grand 
progress through space; and thereby in some degree to forecast the 
destinies of our planet, and the grand cataclysms which will mark its 
ftiture career, as they have unquestionably marked its history in the 
remote past of which (Geology alone can tell us the tale. 

But^ putting aside these fitr-reaching calculations — these grand cos- 
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mical cycles, — ^let us consider the influences to which onr Solar system 
is subject within periods easily calculable, which recur within the term 
of a single human life, and some of them almost from year to year. 

The Solar Spots. 

And, first, let us ask. What is the meaning of the Solar Spots— of 
those visible changes in the vast gaseous envelope of the Sun's orb? 
Some of those dark ^^ spots" in the bright envelope of the Sun are as 
large as our own planet ; and they evidently indicate a great disturb- 
ance. Now, such disturbance, or change in the condition of the Sun, can 
only be produced by cosmical interaction, — they must be the effects of 
changes in the ever-varying position and condition of the surrounding 
orbs. These solar spots are found only in the equatorial region of the 
Sun, — in other words, in that half of his surface which is most directly 
exposed to the influence of his satellites the Planets. But not on this 
ground must it be hastily inferred that these solar disturbances are pro- 
duced wholly, or even mainly, by planetary action. This same (equa- 
torial) belt or zone of the Sun is exposed to other and infinitely vaster 
influence. All revolving bodies turn their Equators to the plane of 
the orb around which they rotate : their Equator, in fact, is nothing 
else than the portion of their spheres which they do turn to the direct 
action of the primary orb. What is true of the planets in this respect 
is equally true of the Sun. He, like them, is a revolving orb, — great 
as he is, the Sun is but a satellite : and his equatorial reign is turned 
(not only to the Planets, but) to the vast and still unknown Central Orb 
round which he himself revolves. Now, this Central Orb (vast though 
its distance be) must unquestionably affect the Sun far more than all 
the planets put together can do. Hence the chief cause of the Solar 
spots, of the visible changes in the condition of the Sun, may safely and 
surely be attributed to influences existing beyond our little system of 
worlds — and coming from the far-off region of the Fixed Stars. 

Nevertheless it is equally true, according to our theory of cosmical 
interaction, that to some extent the solar spots are dependent also upon 
the changing position of the Planets. Consider the facts. In the ordi- 
nary condition of the Solar system, the Planets may be regarded as 
spread equally all round the Sun's equatorial belt, — each differing in 
magnitude and also in distance, but each (at least as regards the larger 
planets) in a different part of the Ecliptic, and hence acting upon a 
different part of the sun*s equator. In such a case the influence of the 
planets will (so to speak) fall equally all round his surface. Accord- 
ingly, as regards the simple force of Attraction, their respective in- 
fluences will counteract and tend to neutralise one another, — ^thereby 
reducing the Sun's libration, from a perfectly straight course through 
the heavens, to a minimum. On the other hand, at those distant but 
recurrent times when all the Planets are alligned on the same side of 
the sun, and in perihelion, then their attractive forces will be combined, 
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— they will pull all together against the Sun ; and his eccentric moye- 
meut will then be greater than usual. In fact, in such a position of 
our Solar system, the amount of interaction between aU the component 
members of it would then be at a maximum. 

For the sake of being more easily understood, we have illustrated 
the case by reference to the principle of Gravitation or Attraction. But 
Attraction (as shown in previous articles) is, in our view, merely the 
simplest, the rudimentary, and therefore the most common or universal 
form of the cosmical power — of cosmical interaction : heat, light, and 
electric or magnetic excitement, being other forms of the same grand 
Force. Accordingly, each of the above-mentioned cyclical variations in 
the positions of the orbs which constitute our Solar system, would 
doubtless be accompanied by changes in the general condition of our 
little system of worlds, and must have some inflaencein producing those 
disturbances in the gaseous atmosphere of the Sun, of which the Solar 
Spots are an indication. 

The Wbatheb. 

Let us now come nearer home. Coming down from the abysses of 
Space — descending from the contemplation of cosmical interaction in 
the starry firmament, — let us apply the same principle in elucidation 
of the varying conditions of our own little Planet. We shall not here 
attempt to speculate upon the grander changes produceable on Earth 
by the varying positions of the surrounding orbs — changes which, at 
long intervals, in the cycles of the worlds, doubtless alter alike the 
land-surface and the life-power of our planet — producing those terri- 
torial houleveraementsy and also those successive extinctions and de* 
velopments of animal life, which Geology reveals to us as having 
actually occurred. Let us consider only that conmionplace, everyday, 
yet puzzling matter — ^which may be briefly styled the Weather. 

The Seasons, the variations of climate which each part of Earth ex- 
periences throughout the year, as everyone knows, are produced by 
the varying position of our planet in the course of each single revolu- 
tion round the Sun. But these Seasons are by no means uniform in 
their character from year to year. In no two successive years, indeed, 
are they perfectly alike; and in some years they vary in character 
immensely. They vary as regards heat and cold, dryness and wetness ; 
some are remarkable for atmospheric calm, others for high winds and 
hurricanes ; in some, thunderstorms are frequent, in others they are 
rare; in some years the harvest is unasually good, in others the crops 
are lamentably deficient. What is more, there are cycles of good and 
bad years; a series of good harvests is frequently followed by a series of 
bad ones, — as, for instance, in the case of the seven good years followed 
by seven years of scarcity, which were foreshadowed by Pharaoh's 
dream of the lean kine which swallowed up the fat ones. It is conceivable 
that Joseph's acquaintance with the elaborate astronomical knowledge 
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and obseryatioiis of the Egyptian priesthood may have helped him in 
dirining the true meaning of his royal master's dream. Qaite recently, 
it has been discovered, or at least maintained — for the subject is still 
involved in great doubt — that there is a decennial cycle, daring which 
the character of the Seasons, or the Weather of the whole year, goes 
through certain variations, as indicated by good and bad harvests ; be- 
ginning anew and repeating similar variations in each decennial period. 
And it has been sought to connect this cycle of the Weather with a 
contemporaneous cycle observed in the varying aspect and condition of 
the solar orb. Indeed we may say that the starting-point of this theoiy 
was the fact that (roughly speaking) there is a cycle often years in the 
observed variations of the " spots" or disturbances on the smrface of the 
sun; and thereafter (by a conjecture founded in reason) an endeavour 
was made to find corresponding variations in the weather and general 
atmospheric condition of the Earth. As yet we* cannot say that any 
reliable conclusions have been arrived at; but the idea is a good one, 
and we trust that it will not be lost sight of. 

Although Science has hitherto given little heed to this subject, it 
may be regarded iu3 certain that all the great deviations of the Seasons 
from their normal character, such as we have already mentioned,— as 
well as the abnormal occurrence of earthquakes and volcanic action, and 
also (we do not hesitate to say) those periods of dreadful Epidemics, 
spreading over whole continents, sometimes over complete zones of 
the earth, from China and India to western Europe and America,— are 
due to extra-terrestrial influences. Of merely local variations of the 
weather and atmosphere it is needless to speak. They are for too 
numerous, and due to causes far too local, to be satisfactorily dealt with. 
A severe winter in Norway causes the snow to lie so deep upon the 
mountains of that country that it remains unmelted for a much longer 
period than usual; so that the easterly winds, which prevail throughont 
the spring and summer in this country, bring to us at such times an 
unusual amount of cold, — transporting to our Islands the chilling breath 
of the Norwegian snows. What is more remarkable, a warm summer 
in Greenland frequently has a cooling efPect upon the adjoining lower 
latitudes : because a warm season in Greenland tends to loosen from 
the icy shores of that country a number of ice-bergs and ice-floes, which, 
carried southward by the ocean-currents, diflnse as they melt a chilling 
influence on the surrounding atmosphere of the Atlantic. There is an 
endless variety of such purely local influences affecting the Weather, of 
which we need not speak : although, if we go to their primary causes, 
and ask why there is a severe winter in Scandinavia, or an unusually 
warm summer in Greenland, we begin to pass from purely terrestrial 
questions to others which can only be answered by reference to causes 
extra-terrestrial. They insensibly merge into the questions pertaining 
to the grand and widespread variations in the condition of the atmo- 
sphere and surface of the Earth, — the cycles of good and bad harvests, 
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periods of earthquakes, Yolcanic actioD, epidemicfi, and the like. What 
canses those striking yicissitndes ? They are not, they cannot be, born 
solely of the Earth itself. If we could conceive the existence of any 
body wholly unaffected by any other bodies, that body would continue 
for ever unchanged and unchangeable. Even so, apart from changes 
in the surrounding orbs, our planet would remain for ever the same; 
each season, each month, each day, being exactly like its predecessor in 
previous years. But Change is the presiding law of the Universe. All 
the surrounding orbs in Space are ceaselessly changing in position, and 
also, more or less, in condition : and it is to such changes that all the 
grander variations on Earth's surface must be attributed. They are 
the result of cosmical interaction: they are the effects of changes in the 
nature and extent of the interaction which ceaselessly goes on between 
our planet and the other members of the Solar system. 

AH the planets not only alternately approach and recede from the 
Sun, in widely-rarying periods, but each of them periodically ap- 
proaches and recedes from each of its sister orbs, — all the planets at 
times being together on the same side of the Sun, when they are 
nearest to one another, and at other times they are spread equally 
all round the Sun, as widely apart as it is possible for them to be. 
At first sight, this fact seems to offer an explanation of the changes 
experienced in the condition of Earth's atmosphere and surface : but 
in reality it does not, save to an extent as yet almost inappreciable. 
Mercury is so small a planet, and it completes its revolution round the 
Sun so rapidly compared to Earth (its distance from Earth changing 
from maximum to minimum every six weeks), that the changes in its 
position relative to our planet are totally devoid of importance. Venus, 
an orb almost as large as ours, passes from perigee to apogee in little 
more than three months : so that, whatever may be the variations of 
its action upon Earth, they follow so quickly that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate them. It is only when we come to the grand planets lying far 
exterior to Earth's orbit, and whose perigee and apogee occur at long 
intervals, that any reliable estimate can be made of the effect produced 
by their alternate nearness and distance from our planet. But as yet no 
appreciable results have been obtained from these yariations. We 
have drawn up a series of diagrams, showing the varying positions of 
all the planets during the last twelve years (a period equal to one com- 
plete revolution of Jupiter round the Sun), giving those positions at 
intervals of three months — namely, at midwinter, midsummer, and at 
the intervening equinoxes, — ^yet we have been unable, with certainty, to 
connect these variations in the position of the planets with any corre- 
sponding changes in the Weather, or atmospheric condition of the 
Earth. Nor indeed are the data for such an investigation available. 
We know with precision the astronomical data, but who as yet can give 
the terrestrial data — ^in other words, a correct statement of the yaria- 
tions of the weather, &o. over the surface of our planet ? It is only 
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truth to say, that there is hardly a conntry in the world where, by re- 
ference to recorded observations, we can ascertain what was the real 
character of the Weather (using the term in its widest sense) at anj 
given time. And as to the Weather all over the earth at any one time, 
the attempt to ascertain it, in the present state of meteorological sta- 
tistics, is absolutely hopeless. Hence it by no means follows that the 
variations in the positions of the other planets relatively to Earth have 
no influence upon the Weather, &c. of our planet merely because as 
yet we have not been able to ascertain it. Not until we get the terres- 
trial data requisite for the solution of the question, can the answer be 
given in a satisfactory and scientific manner. 

But whatever be the influence exercised upon the Earth by the 
varying positions of the Planets, it is unquestionable that a very im- 
portant effect is produced upon our orb by the changes in the position 
of our satellite the Moon. That tiny orb, a mere speck compared with 
the larger planets, nevertheless by its neariless exerts an influence upon 
Earth far greater than that produced by all the planets collectively. In 
old times it was never doubted that the Moon greatly affected the su- 
perficial condition of our planet, — ^not only as regards the weather, but 
also by more subtle forms of action. The words " lunatic*' and " moon- 
struck" still exist to show this old belief, — vindicating the real or sup- 
posed effect of the Moon's action upon the cerebral or nervous organs of 
man. And in many of the old, indeed still prevalent, weather-proverbs^ 
the belief in the influence of the Moon upon the atmospheric condition 
of our planet is abundantly shown. In recent times. Science has 
strongly combated this old belief; and some years ago, it was authori- 
tatively declared, as the verdict of Science, that the Moon had no effect 
upon the weather at all. Now, even judging a priori, yet upon purely 
scientific grounds, this verdict of the savants might have safely been 
pronounced a mistake. Since the Moon powerfully affects the ocean, 
the vast expanse of water which covers the larger part of Earth's sur- 
face, producing the striking phenomenon of the Tides, — can it be 
doubted that lunar action does not equally, nay to a much greater 
extent, affect the still more mobile ocean of air (the Atmosphere) which 
covers the whole surface of our planet ? And if the Moon produces 
tides and currents in the atmosphere, must it not to an important de- 
gree affect the Weather, which is so largely dependent upon the cur- 
rents, movements, and disturbances in the atmosphere ? 

In truth, although the recent dictum of Science ignoring the old 
belief, and denying that the Moon has any influence upon the Wea- 
ther, has not yet been formally revoked, it is easy to see that savants 
begin to falter in their doctrine. And well they may. A whole host 
of facts are arrayed against them. Professor Palmieri, who has so 
closely studied the varying phenomena of Vesuvius, declares that there 
is a perceptible relation between the phases of the Moon and the de- 
velopments of volcanic action. Anyone, too, who has lived in the 
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South, or eyen sailed on the Mediterranean, may have noticed how care- 
fally Bleeperg in the open air guard their head and face against the rajs 
of the Moon; he may eyen have seen instances of the injurious conse- 
quences (in the form of ophthalmia and other ills) which attend the 
neglect of such precautions. In India it is well known that meat ex- 
posed to the moon-rays immediately putrefies. Some of these facts in- 
dicate a lunar action more subtle than Science can as yet account for. 
But the moon's influence on the Weather is perfectly intelligible, — 
on this ground, if no other, that it produces tides and currents in the 
atmosphere just as it does in the less mobile ocean. 

But, after all this is said, we must still look to the varying condition 
of the Sun as the grand cause of the changing character of the seasons, 
and of other still more striking variations in the superficial condition of 
our planet. Although the Moon exerts an influence upon Earth several 
thousand times greater than that of all the planets put together, its action 
upon our planet is only yjy part of that of the Sun. And the varia- 
tions in the condition of the Sun, as already stated, are almost entirely 
due to causes far removed from our scrutiny, — to variations in the in- 
fluence which he receives from the distant region of the Fixed Stars, 
and doubtless mainly from the grand Central Sun around which he 
himself revolves. To us denizens of Earth, such variations are shrouded 
in impenetrable obscurity. Hence the problem of the Weather (using 
the term in its widest sense, embracing not only abnormal seasons, bu 
also epidemics, earthquakes, volcanic action, &c.) is really insoluble. 
All those great changes in the condition of our planet must be due to 
extra-terrestrial influence : and, speaking roundly, we may confidently 
affirm that they are due to the varying positions, and therefore con- 
ditions, of the orbs which surround us. In so far as the Moon and 
Planets aflfect our Weather, the results of such action (if once ascer- 
tained) could be certainly foreseen and predicted; because the move- 
ments of those orbs are known to us. But no one can tell, much less 
foretell, the causes of change in the condition of the Sun produced by 
that far grander Sun around which he moves as a tiny satellite. Never- 
theless, it is not only possible, but probable, that the aspect of his sur- 
face, the " solar spots," &c., may indicate with approximate correctness 
the amount of change or disturbance in his normal condition produced 
by those far-off and inscrutable influences. And hence it is well worthy 
of Science to supplement the laborious work of Mr. Carrington by not 
only careftiUy noting the ever-varying aspect of the solar orb, but also 
by investigating how far these solar phenomena can be connected with 
the grander variations in the superficial condition of our planet, as 
regards the character of the seasons, wind -storms, earthquakes, and 
volcanic action, — ^by an observation of the phenomena not merely in 
our own country or in Europe, but generally throughout the world. 

B. H. PATTBKSON. 
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THE HONEYMOONS 

%n ^ntnmit ^bbtntnrc 
BT SIDNEY L. BLANCHABD 



I. 

Is it better to look more foolish than yon are, or to be more fooliflh 
than you look? I have often heard the question asked, and hare 
always been of the former opinion. And in this I have been especially 
confirmed by a certain experience at Boulogne-sur-Mer. I was very 
young at the time, and innocence was depicted on my countenance — 
not scribbled in pencil, but written in indelible ink, which the ways 
of the world have never erased. I have reason to believe that I was 
considered next door to an idiot in consequence, and believed to be 
on the best of terms with my neighbour. Nevertheless I have always 
cherished the weakness as a powerfcd weapon, and I know that it 
did me good service upon the occasion in question. 

My cottage by the sea consisted of an t^artment at an hotel, with 
the use of the tdbU-dhote for such refreshments as cannot be sup- 
plied by blankets and bolsters. I was thus open to the acquaintance 
of all the world, and the second day of my sojourn found me swearing 
eternal friendship with some of the most charming people I had ever 
met. The Honeymoons were not difficult people to know. Their 
forte was frankness. They consisted of papa, mamma, and two daugh- 
ters. Papa had a kind of "you-and-I" manner, and a style of address 
which, whether illustrated in that manner or not, always gave you 
the idea of a slap on the back. He had retired from something or 
other— I scarcely knew what at the time — and in personal ^pearance 
resembled a major of the old school, such as one seldom sees in these 
latter days except on the stage. He was bluflF, and not only seemed 
a good fellow at bottom, but had the more practical advanti^e of 
being a good fellow at top. Mamma was more studiously pleasant in 
her manner, and with no approach to bluffness. Indeed, she made 
such pretty little ingratiating grimaces when she met you, and became 
so playful upon the smallest provocation, that ill-natured persons might 
have accused her of affectation. She was a few years younger than 
her husband, being probably not more than forty, if ladies ever reach 
such an age at all. 

They were both very nice persons, as you see ; but it is doubtful 
if I should ever have found myself an ami of their temporary maison 
— ^that is to say, their private apartments — but for their daughters; 
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and when I say daughters, I mean one daughter in particular. Their 
names respectively were Eose and Blanche. I never knew a Eose 
in a family without a Blanche to follow. Rose was the elder. They 
were particularly unlike in personal appearance, as well as in other 
things. If Rose's hair was of the agreeable carrot-colour then in 
the height of its popularity, the locks of Blanche had the advantage 
of a chestnut hue which can never go out of fashion. If Eose was 
coiffee after the manner of the beauties of the court of Cliarks II., 
chastened by that of the beauties of the court of Louis XV., Blanche 
had a style of her own which needed no models. If there was a 
fluttering fascination about one sister, there was something about the 
other more pleasantly to the point. If— but I need not go through 
a catalogue. The difference between the two gills may be summed 
up in the fact that while the one was very likely to take you by storm, 
the other was almost certain to undermine you. And I need scarcely 
say which is the more dangerous aggression of the two. 

My preference was made from the first, and marked, I fear, in too 
con^icuous a manner, not only in private but in public society. The 
latter was of course supplied by the Etablissement des Bains de Mer. 
Very great persons do not go there Jbabitually, but the Honeymoons 
did not mind. Mamma used to say in her favourite tone of lofty 
condescension, '^0, it doesn't matter; nobody knows us here'^ And 
this was very true, though I am not inclined to think that in the 
other event any great catastrophe would have occurred. My favourite 
partner at the balls was Blauche; and when I say that Blanche was 
my favourite partner, I mean that I never danced with anybody else. 
Only once I gave Eose a waltz out of pique, Blanche having given 
herself up to a ridiculous aous-officier, with only half a pair of epau- 
lettes and brains to match, before I could assert my usual claim. 

All this looked very much like being in love, you will say. But 
I really had no definite idea on the subject, and if asked my inten- 
tions at the time, should scarcely have known how to answer. The 
major too (if he was not a major he ought to have been made one, 
as a living peer is said to have been created on account of his looks) 
never evinced any miserable curiosity on the subject, but gave me 
every opportunity of enjoying the society of the girls ; and it cannot 
be denied that our intimate companionship, thus encouraged, drifted 
fast in the usual direction. 

And very pleasant drifting it is, too, when you are quite unconscious 
of the port to which you are making, and, with no idea of your des- 
tination, can enjoy every inch of the journey. But my dream of 
bliss was destined to be broken in a rather abrupt manner. 

II. 
We had all returned one evening from the EiaUissemenf^ where 
dancing had been kept up until the late hour of half-past eleven o'clock. 
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I declined an invitation to give the Honeymoons another half-hour of 
my society, thinking that they might possibly have had enough of it 
already ; and Blanche, poor thing, looked decidedly sleepy. So we all 
went at once to our rooms. But 1 was not quite ready for rest ; so, 
throwing open mj jalousies, I stepped upon the balcony which looked 
over the port, now lit by a full moon. I then did what most men 
would do under the circumstances — lit up a cigar. 

I daresay I was half-an-hour or so thus engaged, for during the 
reverie into which I fell a large-sized regalia was burnt half-way to the 
end, and the accumulated ash dropped upon the rail against which I 
leant; when I became conscious of a tapping at my chamber-door. 
" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered ; but, remembering the lateness of the 
hour, I concluded that the applicant was only some scamp of an Eng- 
lishman who had forgotten his room, and was knocking anywhere on 
speculation. Satisfying myself with the belief that it was only this and 
nothing more, I was about to resume my reverie and my regalia, when 
the tapping was renewed. 

I have already assured you that I am not so foolish as I look, so 
you will, I hope, believe me when I add that I am not a nervous man. 
That a curious vibration, suggestive of trembling, ran through me, I 
am free to confess ; but remember, I was in a balcony, and the night- 
air was chill. I had even doubts about opening the door — a natural 
response to a knock in the daytime, but not so much a matter of course 
in the middle of the night, when one is alone, with a solitary taper, and 
so forth. But before I could quite make up my mind, the door opened, 
apparently by itself, but I have reason to believe impelled by somebody 
on the other side ; for there immediately appeared a figure clothed in 
white, shrouded even to the face, which was almost hidden in drapery. 
It was a female figure, or at least gave you the idea of being such. The 
air must have been colder about this time, for I felt the vibration 
already alluded to stronger than before. I was about to exclaim, 
" Whence come you ?" or to make some equally-natural address under 
such conditions, when the appearance itself spoke, saying: "Julius, 
follow me !" It then turned back towards the corridor, and I daresay 
I should have locked it out and myself in very effectively, but I knew 
the voice. 

It was one of the Honeymoon girls — I could not say which, for 
voices run so in families — so I had no hesitation in obeying the behest. 
Approaching nearer, I recognised the dress she wore. It was a white 
opera-cloak, which I must frequently have seen before, for the two 
sisters were usually equipped in such a garment when out for the 
evening. But the hood being up, the identity of the wearer was not 
apparent. 

However, we went into the corridor together, and I carefally closed 
the door of my room behind me. There was fortunately a window at 
one end of the gallery, through which the moonlight was streaming, so 
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that we were quite independent of my lamp, which I had neglected to 
bring with me. The lady spoke first, as ladies usually do. 

" You must not think ill of me for visiting you in your room," she 
said hurriedly. " I knew you were up" — this was said with a pretty 
little air of conftision — " for my sister and I saw you from our window, 
smokiug your cigar on the balcony ; and as I have no secrets from her, 
I ventured, after a great deal of hesitation, to come down and see you. 
I have so little opportunity of telling you what I have to tell" — I 
thought this strange, as we were so continually together — " that I must 
make the best use of what time I can find." 

An uneasy suspicion now crossed my mind. I said : 

" But why do you hide your face from me, as if you were concealing 
yourself from a stranger ?" 

She answered by throwing back her hood, and looking into my face 
with a loving glance which made me start back in affright. 

It was the wrong sister! 

As she stood there, with her impetuous bearing and animated eyes, 
the ornaments of festivity in her hair, and her decidedly-becoming 
costume, I might have felt that she was^ a being to admire ; but 
loving, that was quite a different matter. A lady must have very 
red hair, wreathe it with very bright jewels, and get up very early in 
the morning besides, before she can hope to capture a heart given to 
another. 

Fortunately I did not betray my astonishment in words, or I would 
not venture to say what the consequences might have been, beginning 
probably with the burning down of the hotel. One reason, perhaps, for 
my jprudence was that words would not come. At any rate, I let her 
run on. 

" Although our tongues have been silent, Julius," she said, " my 
eyes must have long since spoken to you as yours have to mine. Your 
studious attention to poor Blanche, painful as it may have been to me 
at times, has afforded me in my reasonable moments the greatest satis- 
faction. It has given me the strongest assurance of your strength of 
character, as evinced in your constancy and power of self-denial. Who 
but myself, among each giddy throng, could have guessed ihe noble 
self-devotion which animated yon in averting the suspicion of the world 
from the secret of our souls ; or, in other words, which impelled you 
always to dance with Blanche, in order to prevent people from observing 
our attachment ?" 

This was a discovery indeed. But what could I do ? I was alone 
with her, and defenceless. I could only mutter a few words, which 
must have sounded very like acquiescence, for she went on. 

** I come, then, not to reproach, but to explain. I am not offended 
with you, as you may suppose. I understand the signs by which you 
reciprocate my affection. So I say, go on as you are going" (that was 
pleasant, at any rate), " for it will disarm suspicion, which is the more 
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necessary, as papa and mamma declare that they will never consent to 
the match." 

This seemed a comfortable way out of the difficulty, and I took ad- 
yantage of it with my nsnal dexterity. I assured her that the state of 
things was most painful to me, but that I would bear up as well as I 
could, and wait for those contingent days of happiness when I trusted 
that every obstacle to our union might be removed. 

I saw at once that her proud spirit was broken. She threw her arms 
ronnd me, and wept upon my shoulder. The situation was embarrass- 
ing ; and I never felt myself a greater impostor in my life than when 
I mustered up courage to give her a salute in return, telling her, how- 
ever, at the same time, that she must retire to her room, unless she 
wished to compromise herself with the garqon^ who would soon oome to 
collect the boots. The practical picture which I suggested recalled her 
to herself. Snatching a ring from my finger, and pressing upon mine 
another in return, she rushed from my— or I should rather say her — 
embrace. The next instant her light foot was heard upon the stair- 
case, and I was alone in the corridor— an engaged man. 

III. 

The meeting next day was embarrassing enough — at least, to me. 
Nobody besides seemed a bit disconcerted. The major and mamma 
were as usual. Not a word, not a sign, indicated the suspicion of a 
change ^m the easy bonltomie in the one case, or the laboured playful- 
ness in the other. Blanche was frank and beaming as ever. Was she 
in her sister's secret ? I could not believe it. Bose was outwardly the 
same ; but she perplexed me awfully by the expression which she threw 
into her glances. And she had a talent for expression which I feuicy 
nobody knew better than herself. 

I managed for two or three days, however, to conduct myself as 
before in our little excursions and festive gatherings, continuing to ap- 
propriate one of the girls, and to receive glances of love from the other. 
These I occasionally returned ; but in a manner which would, I suspect, 
have made any person with a respectable sense of the ludicrous sim{dy 
laugh. It struck me, by the way, as somewhat remarkable, that the 
major, notwithstanding his insuperable objections to a marrii^e be- 
tween myself and Bose, never made the smallest objection to my marked 
attentions to Blanche, but seemed to take them as a matter of course ; 
and in this liberal view of the case he was apparently joined by his 
wife. You may guess, therefore, that Blanche being willing — ^though 
it must be said not very demonstrative, for there was nothing of the 
leading-up-to-a-declaration manner about her, even when we were alone 
— I found the temptation to go on as I was going, and let things take 
their course, too si^ng to be resisted ; though I could not conceal from 
myself the fact that the more attention I paid to the one sister, the 
more I was compromising myself with the other. 
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When things come to the worst they begin to mend. I felt myself 
rapidly arriving at the first stage, which is always the easier of the 
two, for the " good time coming" has a way of being a good time before 
it comes. Another month was passed in the same manner ; the season 
was drawing to a close; and I felt that a settlement of some kind mnst 
be come to before we all went away. How I should have emerged from 
my masterly inactivity policy I do not pretend to say, had not Eose 
brought matters to a crisis by grasping the nettle in a very determined 
way. 

IV. 

It was evening. I was alone on the sands. The sun was sinking 
in its usual manner, and my heart was bearing it company in its usual 
manner also, when I saw descendmg the steps by which the pier is ap- 
proached at low water a female figure whose identity there was no mis- 
taking. She alighted in safety, and bent her steps in my direction. It 
was Eose, of course. Blanche never ran after me. I only wished she 
would. I saw as she approached that she had come to make a commu* 
nication. Business was unusually blended with affection in the expres- 
sion of her face. 

" My dear Bose," I murmured, " you here alone — " 

She interrupted me hurriedly. ''Yes, I saw no other opportunity 
to tell you what has happened, and I saw you from the pier, where I was 
waiting for my papa and mamma. He — ^my papa — ^is more than ever 
angry at what he knows to be your intentions towards me, and declares 
that to put an end to the possibility of us cheating him, he will leave 
for London the day after to-morrow, and take all of us with him !" 

I felt considerftbly relieved by this announcement^ though the idea 
of seeing no more of Blanche brought with it something like a pang. 

"Yes," I said musingly, "it is very unfortunate; what is to be done? 
I suppose we must make up our minds to bear the trial with patience." 

" Bear the trial with patience, indeed ! that can never be. No, I 
have a better plan than that — we must elope. My father fized the day 
after to-morrow. We must be in London a day before him. I am of 
age. There will be no difficulty about getting a special license. I have 
friends whom my father knows nothing about, with whom we could both 
stay — who would do the proper, you know," she added with a charming 
blush, "until the necessary time has elapsed. And when once we are 
married and it can't be helped, my family will forgive us as a matter of 
course." 

Had there been a shadow of difficulty in the way, I should have had 
hope ; but there was something horrible in the entire practicability of 
the proceeding. I clung to a straw. 

" Yes, yes, of course we can do that ; but suppose — suppose they 
stop us, and bring us back ?" 

My heart lightened at the idea» and I could feel that my eyes did 
the same* 
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There was Soman majesty in the manner of her response. 

" Are we to be awed by a possibility such as that ? What is onr 
lore made of if it will not make ns dare all ?" 

I felt ashamed at the imputation upon my courage, which indeed 
was not deserved ; for had it been with Blanche instead of Bose, I 
would have gone like a shot &om a rifled gun with all the latest im- 
provements. But Blanche had never told me that she loved me, and I 
was tired of hearing of my happiness from Rose. A sudden idea seized 
me — a simple but masterly policy suggested itself. 

'^ Of course we will dare anything ; but before we take this extreme 
course I will speak to your father. I will see him to-night, and — and 
— ^perhaps I can induce him to overcome his scruples, whatever they 
may be." 

I was not afraid of the major, nor of any man, but I trembled as I 
thought of the extent to which I was committing myself. She met my 
proposition with an expression of horror, and seizing my arm, exclaimed 
in agitated tones : 

" As you love me, do nothing of the kind ! You know not the man 
you have to deal with. When roused he is desperate. Cool and plea^ 
sant as is his manner, reasonable as he is upon general subjects, he is 
like a tiger when any man makes pretensions to the hand of either 
Blanche or myself; for he thinks nobody good enough for us." 

The latter words were said with modest reluctance, and ought to 
have extracted some sweet rejoinder on my part. But it did not. My 
ideas were bent upon business. I could do nothing, however, bnt 
faintly urge the expediency of the course that I had proposed, and, 
fairly beaten in argument, at last gave up the point. If I was afraid 
of anybody I was afraid of £ose. I could have sustained a pitched 
battle with the father ; I surrendered to the daughter after a mere skir- 
mish. In short, the only position I was capable of defending being 
thus abandoned, I had no choice but to capitulate altogether; so, after 
a little more persuasion of a kind which is a very good imitation of 
force, I agreed to the elopement arrangement, with a vague hope of 
something happening to prevent it. 

So determined was Rose upon running away, that I found she had 
already taken two places in the Folkestone boat, which started at eight 
o'clock next morning ; so that, adopting the precaution of getting her 
boxes conveyed on board the evening before, she could, under the pre- 
tence of going out to bathe, manage to get off before being missed. 
What can the mere will of man do against such feminine resources as 
these ? 

V. 

The meeting with Bose almost put out of my head an engagement 
which I had made that morning to dine with an old acquaintance, who 
was passing through the place en route for Paris. I remembered it just 
in time, and made for his hotel at once. There was no occasion to 
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drees, as it was only a table-d'hots dinner. There conld not be a better 
man than Markwell, it suddenly occurred to me, to help me out of the 
difficulty. Markwell was a man of the world. He was still young — 
thirty, or thereabouts — but he had the experience of a patriarch in ways 
of life to which I was a stranger. He had served since the age of 
eighteen in a regiment of foot, from which he had just retired with 
the rank of captain, and in the course of the changes and chances of his 
profession had graduated in knowledge of men and things, and might 
have taken honours in many kinds of learning incidental to this sort 
of experience. As luck would have it, he knew the Honeymoons, and 
told me more about them than I had ever known before. ''The 
major," it seems, had never been in the army, but had held a post in 
the Ordnance, which gave him considerable knowledge of the service, 
and he was as well known at Malta as the Strada Eeale. He had 
made a great deal of money in the course of his career, not out of his 
pay, but from commissions of all kinds which he executed for his 
military connections. He was always buying something, and had al- 
ways something to sell. Nothing came amiss to him, from a horse to 
a walking-stick, and it was whispered — nay, it was almost proclaimed 
from the house-tops — that he did a great deal in the way of " accom- 
modation" of a pecuniary kind. He had two great objects in life — 
one was to make money, and the other was to marry his daughters. 
In the latter he had hitherto been unsuccessful, notwithstanding the 
utmost determination and perseverance. There had been a great 
many nibbles, but never a decided bite. There had been "offers," 
indeed, but the men whom he knew best, and who thought it worth 
while to visit at his house, were not, as a general rule, good matri- 
monial speculations. They were mostly in debt, and there was a ten- 
dency among them to sell their commissions, if not to get cashiered. 
Occasionally a susceptible ensign of a better class would be keen at 
the bait, but he was never safely landed, as I have said. Why in 
this state of desperation he should object to me was more than I could 
say. It was decidedly mysterious, and even Markwell could not make 
it out. 

My friend, however, hit upon a notable way of getting me out of 
the difficulty. We discussed it well over our cigars ; and after a great 
deal of reluctance I consented to carry it out I returned home in a 
very nervous condition, knowing what was before me, but i^ better 
spirits than when I had sat down to dinner ; for I had hope. 

VI. 

The next morning arrived with the usual punctuality of next morn- 
ings, and the course of true love (by courtesy so called) promised to run 
remarkably smooth. Of course I was a couple of hours or so too soon 
for my appointment ; for a man does not elope every day, and the idea 
of doing so makes him restless and flnttery. Bose tempered her im- 
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patience with discretion. She was only half-an-honr too soon. We met 
on the deck of the steamer, and a most embarrassing meeting it was. 
Rose was radiant, but agitated, and hoped that she might not be carried 
away by her feelings ; for my part, I should have been much obliged to 
her feelings for doing me snch a service. Still, she did not forget busi- 
ness considerations, and was particnlarly anxious to make certain that I 
had not forgotten my baggage, which yon may be sure I had not, for I 
had no immediate intention of returning to Boulogne. 

I was always fond of the sea, but never regarded it with so much 
affection as I cUd that morning, for it was very rough, and by consign- 
ing Rose in a helpless state of prostration to the ladies' cabin, relieved 
me of a great deal of embarrassment during the journey. My sonl is 
not in the habit of sickening o'er the heaving wave ; but were such its 
weakness, I would willingly have braved the worst rather than have 
endured the pleasantest possible passage under the condition of billing* 
and cooing with that determined young lady. 

When we arrived at Folkestone our baggage — booked through, of 
course — was taken to the railway-station, and I, with the object of my 
alleged affections, now wonderfully recovered, and full of playful little 
ways, prepared to follow it. It is a mere step to the train ; but we had 
barely reached the platform, when there came a catastrophe for which 
I was not unprepared. One of the railway policemen approached me, 
and putting his hand upon my shoulder^said, ** Sorry to interfere, but 
orders by submarine telegraph to detain you until party arrives to make 
a charge." 

Rose did not faint, but relieved her feelings with a burst of indig- 
nation which could scarcely have been expected from her affectionate 
nature. For my part, I had the greatest difficulty in concealing my 
satisfactioD, and protested in such an equivocal way against the proceed- 
ing as to draw from the lady a withering taunt on the ground of being 
mean-spirited, and not having the courage of a man. I bore her out, 
however, in her assertion that I was the wrong person, but without 
effect ; for the description given by Markwell (need I say that it was 
Markwell?) agreed exactly with my appearance, and there was no doubt 
in the eyes of authority of my identity with a fraudulent cashier of an 
English bank, in search of whom the London detectives were at that 
time on a visit to Paris. Of course the honesty which I have already 
mentiooed as inscribed upon my countenance was to the police-mind 
an additional ground of suspicion. It is a maxim, I believe, in the 
profession that the man they *^ want" is always the least likely, as far 
as appearance is concerned, of any number in a crowd, to have com- 
mitted the offence. I could not help thinking, by the way, that it is 
very easy to arrest people upon false charges by electric telegraph ; and 
snch is indeed the fact. 

Well, they kept me at the railway-station, which was a bore to be 
sure: but I was treated with all the distinction due to a wholesale 
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embezzler, and the hardship was not yery great. I was relieved from 
one annoyance : Rose was not allowed to remain with me. They had 
nothing to do with the lady, they said, who was free to go where she 
pleased. Her disinterested desire to share my captivity was therefore 
disappointed, and her sorrow had to find consolation at the hotel. I 
mast confess that I felt a sentiment of pity at this point, for I had no 
nnfriendly feeling towards her. Bat a man is not bonnd to marry a 
lady merely to oblige her, and self-preservation is the first law of 
natare. 

VII. 

The night-boat bronght matters to a crisis, — that is to say, it 
brought oyer Markwell, accompanied, as I expected, by Honeymoon. 
My friend, as we arranged beforehand, had gone to the major and 
told him what he had done, in the interest of the family, to stop the 
rnnaway pair ; and that gentleman, as we expected, lost no time in ap- 
pearing npon the scene. His object, as he told Markwell, was to take 
back his daughter from the heartless monster who had betrayed the 
confidence of friendship, and robbed him of the hope of his hoase. 
Markwell confessed afterwards that he was puzzled at this expressed 
determination, bat accepted the position, as in consistency bound. The 
major, however, was too much for us, — I admit it in all humility. He 
had changed his mind daring the passage, and so far from taking back 
bis daughter, determined to leave her with me. After the way in which 
I had compromised her, said the outraged parent, there was but one 
atonement on my part ; and on condition that I married her at once, 
he was ready to forget and forgive. 

Markwell roared with laughter — it was a little too bad — when he 
heard this gracious announcement, revealing the nature of the plot of 
which I had been the victim. For it then became apparent, as was 
afterwards proved, that Rose's mysterious course of action had been 
dictated from the first by the family, and was intended, in the last re- 
sort, to bring matters to their present issue. 

I was fairly at bay, but made a last effort to escape upon pleasant 
terms. Markwell, having explained to the police that he had lighted 
upon the wrong man, released me from my state of durance, without 
much fear of the action for false imprisonment which he was assured 
that I had a right to bring. He then took me apart as a free agent, 
and consulted upon the future course of action. My course was already 
decided. I would appease the major's wrath by marrying Blanche in- 
stead of her sister. Nothing could be more agreeable to my feelings, 
and Markwell decided that it was the best thing to be done. He was 
a little ashamed — a great deal more than myself— at the manner in 
which he had been outwitted, and was glad of a compromise of any 
kind. So we went to the major, who had retired, to await the result 
of his ultimatum, into the refreshment-room, and communicated our 
determination. Bat this was the occasion only for another disappoint- 
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ment. Blanche was already married. An ensign had pat the seal upon 
his infataation before leaving Malta, bat family fears on his part had 
counselled concealment, and the match was not yet proclaimed. Hence 
the plot to transfer me to the sister, which had met with such signal 
success. 

I should have married Rose out of hand but for Markwell. He 
made <a great demonstration on my behalf, and defied the major to 
force me into the other alliance. So under coyer of our joint protests 
we got safely to London. But we had not yet heard the last of the 
Honeymoons. I had not been a fortnight in town when I received 
notice of an action for breach of promise of marriage, to be tried at 
Westminster in the ensuing November. This meant business, and as 
the verdict would certainly have gone against me, I had to compromise 
for a good round sum. It was hard to pay five hundred pounds for 
my autumn adventure, bat it was preferable to paying fifteen hundred 
and costs — the major's idea of the loss which his daughter had sustained 
being considerably assisted by his imagination. In this resolve at 
least I showed my cleverness, and Markwell agreed with me that it 
was a master-stroke of policy not to go into court. But I must confess 
that I was not pleased upon personal grounds. The pain of being de- 
ceived by Rose I could bear, but it was hard to believe that Blanche 
had connived at the deception, and I sincerely trust that she is happy 
by this time with her ensign. As for Rose, she eventually married an 
impecunious paymaster, who lost his commission, published pamphlets 
about his case, promoted public companies, founded associations for 
ameliorating most people's condition but his own, and ultimately retired 
to Australia, leaving his wife with no other resource — why is that 
always a last resource? — but to set up a school. When last I saw her 
she was at Southsea, walking in the rear, with her assistant, of some 
five-and-twenty pupils, whom I sincerely trust she is bringing up in the 
way they should go. 

For myself, I have not lost my old belief that I am less of a fool 
than I look. But somehow when I go over to France I choose the 
route vid Calais rather than that vid Boulogne. 
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Chapter XXII. Rivalry. 

OXJB season was drawing fast to a close — the first season daring 
which Christina and I had sung together — the season of fruition ! 
I had some continental engagements during the winter; she intended to 
take absolute rest, for she had been apparently in uncertain and even 
delicate health for some time back, and her voice had occasionally 
failed her. Just at the close of the season, she brought on herself, by 
want of caution, rather a severe attack of chest or throat complaint, 
as shall be presently told. 

Her husband had left London, disappointed but not dispirited. He 
was in Paris, striving to teach diplomatists and statesmen there the 
necessity of doing just what was afterwards done; that is to say, boldly 
and in the field tjJting up the cause of Italy against Austria. As yet 
his efforts did not promise much success, and of England he had na 
longer any hope. 

On the very day after the Willis's-Rooms lecture at which I waa 
present, Christina was attacked by a sort of nervous weakness and 
cold, and her place was vacant for a week. Mdlle. Finola made her 
hay while the sun shone, and came out prominently. Crowded houses 
and animated audiences greeted her, and she began to walk the stage 
with an air of conquering rivalry in the very rustle of her petticoats. 
Critiques were written, proclaiming her the mistress of a new style, the 
leader of a new lyrical school. She took all the praises with a quiet 
nonchaJancey as if they were nothing but the homage properly due to 
genius. To crown the whole, she undertook some of Christina's own 
favourite parts, and produced a curious half-pathetic half-comic milanget 
which it was not possible to think uninteresting, kept people's eyes and 
ears quite open, puzzled many intelligent and appreciative listeners^ 
and was hailed with positive enthusiasm by the general public. 

YOL. Yin. OT T 
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I had to sing with Mdlle. Finola in most of her parts ; and at fint 
I pnt on a kind of high-art indifference towards the whole affair. 
Indeed, I did not care to sing with any woman bnt Christina, and 
I looked npon little Finola as a mere mnsical stop-gap. But her 
triamph fairly startled me ; and the evident dissatisfaction of some of 
the audience at my own careless performance, together with some 
sharp reprimands from the fair singer herself, piqued and roused me at 
last into animation. I determined to enter into the spirit of the thing, 
and play my part in the admirable fooling. I sang and acted my rery 
best, reproached my white-robed Amina (whose stage night-dress was a 
masterpiece of elaborate millinery such as no princess ever went to 
bed in) with all the tones of despair and jealous madness ; clasped my 
plump and tightly-laced Leonora, and sighed out to the uttermost my 
passionate farewell. I was graciously permitted by my conquering hero- 
ine to share the honours of her triumph ; I led her forth ; I seized aa 
many of her bouquets as two hands could grasp ; I held back the car- 
tain that she might squeeze her ample skirts through — she wore crinoline 
eyen when Amina in the bedroom — I attended her to her brougham, 
and was admitted to a gracious degree of her patronage and farour. 

'' I don't think the world misses Madame Beichstein so much," she 
remarked to me one eyening. 

" I don't think it does," I added, with a bitter conviction that it 
was only too true. 

" You see," she went on complacently, and with a quite judicial 
calmness and self-satisfaction ; " it wearies soon, that grand lyriciBm of 
the old school. The world will have vivacity and espriL One must 
fluit the public ; but one must have tact to do it. For me, I never 
admired Madame Eeichstein ; and I know she always detested me." 

" Indeed you do her wrong ; I have always heard her speak very 
well of you." 

" Possible ; but that was before she thought I could be a rival. 
One does not like a rival, especially when one is not very young. Sii^ 
will soon be quite passes, I think. How old is she ?" 

" I really don't know," I replied rather coldly. 

" Truly ? I thought you knew her whole history. She cannot be 
much less than forty." 

"0 yes, certainly, very much less than forty; not more than 
thirty, perhaps." 

" Then you do know something of her ? I always heard that yott 
•did. Yes, I heard that you were in love with her ever so long ago— 
before I was bom, perhaps — and that she married somebody else, who 
was killed, or died, or ran away; and lately I heard that yon had 
arranged your old quarrel, and were going to marry her ; but I did 
not believe that." 

This was all hideously annoying ; and nothing but the sense I had 
of the absurdity which would attach to a dispute with such a girl, whO; 
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after all, talked no worse than most women will do of rirals, prevented 
me from giving some sort of distinct expression to my feelings. 

Mdlle. Finola read my face and langbed. 

" Allonsf* she said, " you are angry with me because I mock myself 
of your old lore. I believe she is more jealous of me now than ever." 

" Come now, mademoiselle, don't be foolish. You are not ill-natured, 
I know, and you ought not to talk spiteful nonsense of that sort." 

** Perhaps. But when a woman has carried a high head over one 
for a long time, it is a grand provocation to be spiteful. Without doubt, 
she has said as much or more of me since these last few days ; but I 
will say not one word more if you are hurt ; and don't quarrel with me, 
for I meant no harm ; and if I had known it would touch you, I never 
would have said a word against her — du moins in your presence." 

That night we were singing together in the Trovatare, which used 
to be such a favourite then ; and the audience were even more than 
usually delighted with the astonishing little Leonora. After one of her 
thrilling passages (which reminded me of a canary-bird in love), the 
beautiful Leonora passing me quickly said, with a beam of self-satis- 
faction twinkling in her bright eyes, '* She is in the house." 

I had no need to ask whom she meant. I saw Christina in a box. 
She was very pale, and looked worse than I should have expected. 

I called to see her next day, and ventured to reproach her for coming 
out at night so soon ; but she made no answer on that subject. 

" You sang very well last night," she said ; " with more soul than 
you generally throw into your parts." 

'< Did I really ? I was afraid I was getting through in a blank and 
careless kind of way. What did you think of Leonora ?" 

I asked the question with some doubt, unwilling to ask it, but not 
seeing how to avoid it. I expected some sarcastic or contemptuous 
answer, or some transparent affectation of admiration. 

'' I was both surprised and pleased with her," Christina answered 
with perfect composure and apparent earnestness. "There is some- 
thing quite new and fresh about her style, which makes her very in- 
teresting. I never thought she had so much originality. She quite 
inspired you'' 

" Did she ? I am glad to be inspired by anybody, or in any way." 

" You don't sing so well with me. Why ?" 

** Perhaps because I strive to do my best too anxiously. Besides, 
your genius rebukes me, Christina ; that is the truth. You are too 
true an artist for me ; I don't care about little Finola." 

** People say you do, in another sense." 

" Do you believe them ?" 

"No, Emanuel, not I.— What do you think of Mr. Lyndon^s 
daughter?" 

She looked at me fixedly while she put this utterly inappropriate 
question. 
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** She is a beaatifal girl, and I should think she mnst have a bean- 
tifdl nature. How came Emch a father to have such a daughter ?" 

'' You dislike Mr. Lyndon, and cannot judge of him. Now / don't 
dislike Lilla." 

" No ; why should you ?" 

** Some women one could dislike, others one could not. I could not 
dislike your little friend Finola ; I should as soon think of disliking a 
clever linnet. No matter ; let us pass all that. You must sing your 
Yery best with me on Monday.'* 

'' Next Monday ? You surely don't mean to sing next Monday?" 

"Indeed I do." 

'' Is that not rashness ?" 

" Very likely. I mean to do it, though." 

" Pray, Christina, don't attempt it. Do let me advise you — ^^ 

"My dear friend, I never take advice. My voice is quite restored, 
and I mean to sing on Monday. Do you think I am going to allow 
the season to close with your little friend in full possession ?" 

"You don't fear rivalry. Your place is always yours to resume 
when you will." 

" Still, you don't know what woman's vanity is, if you think I 
could be content to endure a six months' exile from London with the 
knowledge that I had left your fascinating friend in possession of the 
field. No ; I must win a battle before I go. Besides, I want to sing 
with you again ; I want to be certain whether you cannot sing as well 
with me as with her." 

While we were speaking, there was heard a trampling of horses in 
the street below ; and in a moment a card was brought to Christina. 
When she looked at it, she glanced at me suddenly, and with a sort of 
flush in her face, as if I were somehow concerned in the matter. 

"No, I can't see her," she said to her German companion, "Yet, 
stay; it's very kind of her. Yes ; show her into the other room, Meta." 

I rose to go. 

" One moment, Emanuel ; oblige me by remaining one moment. I 
wish it particularly." 

I remained ; standing up, however. 

Presently I heard the rustle of skirts up the stairs and in the next 
room. 

" Now,'.Emaiiuel," said Christina, with an odd and embarrassed kind 
of half-smile, " you are free to go. No ; you need not advise or remon- 
strate ; it would be useless. I mean to resume my place on Monday, 
and dethrone your little friend, or perish in the attempt." 

She laughed a somewhat forced and flickering laugh, and I left. 

Who was her mysterious visitor, whom I was not to pass on the 
stairs even ;• for that was clearly the reason why Christina had detained 
me ? Well, there could not be much mystery on the part of the visitor. 
As I came into Jermyn-street I saw a mounted groom leading a lady's 
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horse up and down before the door. I knew the man's face perfectly 
well ; he was one of Mr. Lyndon's servants. The visitor was evidently 
Lilla Lyndon. 

Chapter XXIII. 

A DEFEAT. 

Christina carried out her resolve, and sang the following Monday 
night in one of the parts to which Mademoiselle Finola had given a 
new reading. When she came on the stage she looked weak, I thought, 
and nervous. I could not see her without deep and genuine emotion. 
I could not but think of our early acquaintance and our early love ; of 
the promises we had made to each other of a happiness never given us 
to enjoy; of the bright assurance of success which always sustained her, 
and of the success she had won, and the slender joy it seemed to have 
brought her. I felt the keenest sense of delight when I heard the 
enthusiastic welcome she received from the house, and saw her eyes 
sparkle with triumph ; and yet I could not help pitying her, because 
she loved so much a triumph like that. 

She sang exquisitely in the first act, — ^not, indeed, with all her 
wonted strength, as my quick and watchful ear soon discovered, but 
with all the soul of feeling and the perfection of articulation which 
belonged specially to her. Her rival's performance must have seemed, 
in the mind of any cultivated listener, a poor and tricky piece of arti- 
ficiality when compared with her pure, noble, lyrical style. I saw her 
in the interval after the first act, and she was fuU of triumph. 

" Come," she said, '^ I have not been so rash, after all ; I have not 
failed, you see. I know you are glad of it, even though people do rank 
you on the side of your pretty Mademoiselle Finola." 

** Nobody can sing as you can ; and for the rest, you are only laugh- 
ing at me." 

** Perhaps so. Indeed, I feel in exuberant spirits to-night ; partly, 
of course, because I have got back my voice, and am about to recover 
my place, but still more because I have had good news." 

** Indeed ! when ?" I knew by her expression that she was alluding 
to her husband. 

" To-day. Everything is going well. He hopes to be able pre- 
sently to tiJ^e a little rest at Yichy; and I am going there." 

" But what is going well ? for I know nothing." 

**Ach/ nor I much more. But he has some enterprise in prepara- 
tion, and it is going well, and he is hopeful. One may rely upon him, 
for he is not sanguine or extravagant ; he is not a dreamer, though 
many people think him so. It was quite miserable to me to have to 
lie on a sofa all day long up there in Jermyn-street, with nothing to 
do but torture my brains and my heart thinking something had be- 
fallen him. But things look brighter now. I am very well now — 
don't you think so ?" 
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'' I woald rather not see yon here to-night. I doabt whether yon 
are strong enongh even yet." 

** Strong enongh ! Qnite. I conid not be better. Yon don't think 
my voice was weak ?" 

" No ; but even now yon seem nervous, and look pale," 

" Only because I am full of hope and triumph." 

Our conversation was cut short just then, and I was h prima uamo 
once more. 

I was glad when the opera was jSnished. It was a weary and a 
painful business to me, and to more than me. Christina's triumph was 
not long-lived. A vague sense of languor and of weakness began to 
diffuse itself through the house during the second act. It became 
yery plain that Christina had tried her strength too soon, and was not 
equal to the task she had so rashly set herself. It was not that she 
decidedly failed, but that she did not keep up her success. The mu- 
sic of the part became an effort to her. She grew more and more 
dispirited. In my anxiety that her wish for a triumph should be grati- 
fied, I would have welcomed even some sudden expression of dissatis- 
faction from the house, because that would probably have fired her into 
energy. Of course nothing of the kind was heard. The house was 
thoroughly sympathetic and respectful. I knew how bitter to her 
would be even that sympathetic respectfulness; for it was the softened 
shadow of failure where she had expected to be illumined by the full 
blaze of success. 

" She's not herself at all to-night," said somebody to me during a 
momentary meeting. '' She ought not to have sung." 

" She ought not, indeed," I said very blankly. 

'< I thought she was going to make a splendid thing of it at first ; 
bnt it is quite plain that she is not equal to it. I am very sorry she 
made the attempt, for it will be a sort of triumph to little Finola and 
her clique. Hare yon seen her to-night? There she is, yonder in 
that box, seemingly enjoying the whole affair — the little musical hum- 
bug." 

I could not help smiling at the vigorous truthfulness with which he 
analysed the character of Mademoiselle. 

*' People have been telling me," he went on, '' that you were going 
oyer to her party. No truth in that, I should think ?" 

" Not one solitary word of truth in it." 

^' No ; I hardly thought yon could mistake that musical-snuff-box 
sort of thing for singing, and those winks and shmgs for acting. I am 
yery sorry for Reichstein, but it's only just a moment's disappointment* 
Let her keep quiet and reooyer her strength, and she'll extinguish little 
robin redbreast yonder." 

The extingnishingy however, was not destined to take place that 
night. Christina's yoioe failed more and more. The perfocmanoe 
dragged through lifelessly and sadly. She could not sing. 
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When all was oyer, I found her far more calm and self-confcrolled 
than I had expected. 

** I have made a complete failure of it/' she said. 

** It was too soon for yon to attempt singing ; that was all. There 
was no question of failure." 

^'I ought to have taken your advice from the first; but I was so 
confident of success. I suppose everyone perceived that I was not able 
to get through with it?" 

" Everyone knew of course that you had not been well, and no one 
expected to find that you had fully recovered your voice so soon." 

" I saw your friend Mademoiselle Finola. No doubt she thinks 
the victory is hers now — and indeed it is. Is it not, Emanuel ?" 

** You have only been defeated by yourself because you would not 
do yourself justice." 

** I ought to have taken your advice in the matter, for it must have 
been disinterested. If what people say be true, you ought to be glad 
that I persisted in singing, and failed accordingly." 

I bit my lips, and felt hurt and vexed by allusions, of which I could 
not affect to misunderstand the meaning. This was no time, however, 
to take offence at any word of Christina's. 

<'Yoa have not seen her since?" she proceeded, with determined 
and vexing purpose. ^* Why don't you go to her and congratulate her 
on her triumph?" 

** I had better," I could not help answering, " go to her or to any- 
one who will be less ungenerous and will understand me better than 
you do, Christina." 

" But don't go, please, just yet. I do wrong to speak in that way, 
Emanuel, for I don't believe one word they say about your being 
leagued against me with her — I could not believe it. But I cannot 
h^lp being vexed and spiteful after such a failure, and under her very 
eyes. Are you not sorry to see me so weak and vain ?" 

** I am, Christina; I do think such ways unworthy of you. What 
rivalry can there be between you and that little creature ? Let her 
enjoy her triumph, if she thinks it one. You know what it means, and 
what it is worth, and how long it is likely to last. It's a shame, Chris- 
tina; you have other things to think of besides her and her clique and 
their trumpery gossip." 

** I have indeed ; and I deserve to be iwninded of it You were always 
like an honest doctor, Emanuel — a doctor who does not mind giving his 
patient a little extra pain, if he can do any good by it. But you must 
forgive a little vexation to one who comes out for a great victory, and 
goes home defeated. You will come and sup with us? We were to 
have had a celebration of my triumph ; now it shall be a feast of condo- 
lence. Come ; and I promise not to say another word about Finola.'* 

*^ Say anything you like about her, mmmtw^gm; but don't sink 
yourself even for a moment to her level." 
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"Well, will you come? I thought of dismissing my guests; but 
I will not do so, if you will come." 

" Let me refase. Do not have guests. You are not fit for mid- 
night, and talk, and excitement. Send them away." 

" Ah, but I am sadly in want of a flash of excitement now. Do 
come, Emanuel; there are only to be a few. Mr. Lyndon — *' 

"No, Christina; forgive me, if I say point-blank, I don't want to 
meet that man, and least of all in your company. I dislike him, and 
I wish I could get you to do the same." 

" Thanks. Our feelings are not likely to run quite in the same chfUL- 
nel as regards the Lyndon family, I fancy. Meanwhile Mr. Lyndon is 
my friend and my husband's. Then you will not come ? Good-night'* 

" You are oflfended with me?" 

"A little, and justly; but I quite forgive you; only let us say no 
more about it. And so good-night." 

This conversation took place before we were out of the opera-house. 
I left her, and went my way alone. 

Walking homewards an hour after, I passed through Jermyn-strect 
Coming near Christina's lodgings, I could not help thinking over the 
strange mixture of levity and feeling, of egotism and generosity, of 
ambition and frivolity, which was in that singular nature; ambition 
so great and jealousies so small; success discoloured by such petty 
bitternesses; great hopes made mean by such little pleasures and ex- 
citements. I wished she had sought solitude, not society, that night. I 
could not bear to think of her making one at a small revelry, and 
accepting, and perhaps enjoying, the attentions of Mr. Lyndon. Not 
my Lisette! 

I might have spared myself some of these reflections. When I 
came in sight of her windows, there were no signs of revelry of any 
sort; all was quiet and dark.* She had evidently got rid of her guests 
and gone home to solitude. 

" I don't understand this woman yet," I thought " For good or 
ill, I don't understand her. I wonder if I ever shall. Are any women 
ever to be understood at all?" 

Christina sang no more that season, of which indeed but few nightB 
remained. She had attempted too much and too soon, and had to bear 
the penalty — bitter to her— of enforced rest. 

I did not see her any more that year. I called many times, but 
she could not or would not see me. After a few weeks she went to 
Vichy, and thence to Nice. I had several provincial and some German 
engagements, and our paths divided altogether for many months. 

So closed our first season — for her in disappointment; for me is 
disappointment of more than one kind. One thing was clear; ChriBtina 
and I were far more widely separated now than when she was strug- 
gling in Italy, and I struggling in London, and neither knew of the 
other's whereabouts. 
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Let me dispose, once for all, of Mademoiselle Finola, who is of no 
farther importance in this story, and need not appear in it any more. 
She had troops of admirers and many adorers; and among the latter 
she soon fonnd an eligible hnsband. He was a man of large property 
and with a foreign title. She renonnced the stage right joyonsly, and 
betook herself to an existence of balls and receptions, in which her sonl 
fonnd higher delight and more fitting sphere than it conld have dis* 
coTered in any trinmph of mnsical art. Her name has been forgotten 
among singers long ago; and she is not sorry. She carried off at the 
very ontset the only prize she cared abont; and she looked back ever 
after on her artistic career as one remembers the weary progress of a 
journey which has led him to the warmth and light of a happy home. 
She liyed principally in London, not much caring to go back to Paris 
while the shoe-shop still stood in the Palais-Boyal arcade. I met her 
seyeral times after her marriage, and she was yery friendly and gracious 
for awhile, until chance and change gradually brought us less and less 
within each other's sight, and at last extinguished eyen recognition. 

The first season, then, in which Christina and I sang together had 
come and gone; and this was what it brought. I knew no end of 
people now, and I doubt if London held a lonelier man. I felt as if 
I were running to seed; and I longed for a new life — a new start in 
life. It came ; but not in the way I had planned or expected. The 
unforeseen, as usual, came to pass. 

Chapter XXIV. 

CHBISTIKA'S INTBByENTIOK. 

Anotheb season opens, finding eyerything with me much the same, 
to all outward appearance, as the season before. I haye not yet carried 
out my idea of going to America; and just at the present moment the 
idea is rather in the background. I haye been in London since before 
Christmas, and the spring is now well adyanced. I am still lodging 
under the same roof with Ned Lambert, though we sometimes don't 
meet for weeks together. I hear rather promising accounts of the poor 
Lyndons in Paris. I haye not seen Christina, or heard firom her all 
the winter; but I know that she has been to Nice, and that Mr. Lyn- 
don, M.P., has been there, without his daughters; and I know what 
the English colony there said and thought, and, while I belieye it to be 
false as hell, I am maddened by such whispers. I know the common talk 
here is that Christina is to marry Lyndon; and I wish her husband 
would abandon his conspiracies, and own his wife, and liye with her in 
the fiace of day. I haye heard something from him too; and news of 
him. There has been an abortiye insurrection in Lombardy, and a few 
poor fellows haye been bayoneted and shot, and some people blame 
Salaris for it, and say that he was there ; and others condemn Mazzini, 
and say that he was not there. 
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Christina's engagement here, beginning rather late this year, is near 
at hand, and she mnst soon be in town. I hare heard that her roice iB 
quite restored, but that her general health is still weak. 

One morning I receive a letter addressed to me in her handwriting. 
I see it with something like a start. The time has been mj whole 
senses wonld have stirred at the sight of that writing; and eren atiil I 
cannot look at it nnmoyed. I believe there are some early feelings one 
never gets over — ^never. I shall never conqner my detestation of the 
smell of certain medicines. The faintest breath of them horrifies me, 
as if I were again a child about to have a dose forced down my Ouoafc. 
I shall never lose a sense of delight called np by the smell of tar ; be* 
canse it brings back all the old memories of the sea and the strand aaad 
the boats. I shall never see a scrap of Christina Brann*s handwriting 
without emotion. There are no particular mysteries to be treasured up 
to the end of this story, and I may say at once that I love another 
woman now better than I ever loved the idol of my boyhood. But I can 
look at her writing in a letter without anything of a thrill, while a line 
of Christina Braun*B hand would even still produce at the first glance a 
sort of electric shock. 

Christina's letter was short. 

"Jermyn-Btreet. 
- " My deae Emanuel, — Greeting ! I have returned to town, as you 
will see, and I want to speak to you frankly, earnestly, as a Mend. Do 
you believe me a true friend, above meanness, and wishing you well ? 
If 60, forget any little coldness or ill-humour I may have shown last 
year, when I was troubled so much mentally and physically, and oome 
to me at once; if you do not thus believe in me, then tear up this 
letter, and don't come. CHBisnNA." 

I went to Jermyn-street immediately. Christina's German com- 
panion received me at first; and in a few minutes Christina herself 
entered. She was looking rather pale, but very handsome, and bright- 
eyed, and splendid. 

•' I am glad you have come," she said; " it is friendly of you. I 
wished to speak to you a little." And she glanced at the other womao» 
who was still in the room. 

*^ First of yourself, Madame Beichstein. You are recovered— really 
recovered and strong, I hope?" 

*^ yes, I think so. I was not very well all the winter; and maaiy 
things made me uneasy and distressed." 

She looked at me with such an expression that I knew she refenped 
to her husband. Indeed, I believe her German companion was quite in 
her confidence on this point. 

^^But I am better now — ^much better; quite restored, I think. And 
Finola is married, and has a title, and is hi^py I And Ned Lambert 
is not married, and is not happy I I saw poor Ned the other day in 
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Paris; dear good Ned ! He is not happy — and he is imeasy about 
some of his friends.'' 

Here Christina lifted her eyes and let them rest fnll on me, as if she 
would read my very heart. I don't think I met the gaze quite boldly. 

" Did you meet many friends in Nice ?" I asked, not knowing any- 
thing else to say. 

** Some; not many. Mr. Lyndon was there part of the time." 

"So I heard." 

I now looked fixedly at Christina in my turn. She did not wince. 

" I belieye," she said quite carelessly, " some people say Mr. Lyndon 
and I are to be married. — What do you think of that story, Meta ?" 

Meta smiled a dry smile. 

" Herr Lyndon is ein bischen ali—h little old," was her only re- 
mark; and in a moment or two, to my great relief, she left the room, 
and I prepared to hear what Christina had to say. 

When Meta was present, Christina had been sitting on a music-stool, 
while I sat quite away on a chair near the window. When we were 
left alone, she rose and stood near the fireplace, where, bright spring 
day though it was, there were blazing embers, and she motioned to me 
to come near. 

I came and stood close beside her. 

" I have asked you to come," she said, " to speak of you, not of me."^ 

I suppose that was a note of defiance in reply to my look when wo 
spoke of Mr. Lyndon. 

There was nothing indeed I wished to say or to hear said on the 
subject of Mr. Lyndon and his attentions, or the talk they created. I 
merely bowed my head in token of assent. 

Then Christina, throwing back her hair with one hand, and looking 
fixedly at me for an instant or two, said: 

** Now, Emanuel, I have something earnest to say to you. Just a 
word or two of question and of warning. You will take both question 
and warning in a friendly spirit, will you not ?" 

I think I now knew what was coming, although the reader doea 
not. I fear I flushed a little; but I answered calmly, 

" Surely, Christina, I could not receive any word from you but as a 
friend." 

" I thank you for the confidence. Now for the word, EmanueL 
What about Lilla Lyndon?" 

" About Lilla Lyndon I Which Lilla Lyndon ? There are two." 

Christina shook her head. 

^*Not worthy of you, Emanuel. Evasion to no purpose. Tell me 
to mind my own affairs and leave you to yours, and I will do so. But 
if you allow me to be your friend, and admit confidence, don't evade. I 
have always confided in you." 

" I don't think you have." 

** So far as I could just now. I have told you there are obtain 
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things I cannot quite explain even yet, bnt that they shall be explained. 
I hare never evaded your questions. I once rather anticipated them — 
put them for you and gave the answers, so far as any answer might be 
given. Now, have you not been evading my question ? Did yon not 
understand it ? Did I not see in your face that you understood it ?" 

'' Well, Christina, I suppose I did. It is no use trying to evade so 
keen a questioner; and I wish I had answered you directly at once, 
and not given an appearance of mystery where tiiere is none, and no 
need of any. Gome, put any question you will— only don't expect that 
anything mysterious or romantic or interesting is likely to come in the 
way of answer." 

'< Well, then, again : what about Lilla Lyndon ?" 

*' I can only say, so far as I know, nothing. To Lilla Lyndon I am 
nothing. To me she is a sweet, calm, pure-hearted creature, who seems 
to come out of dreamland, or poetry, or some old chronicle of saintB — 
and that is all." 

" How long have you known her ?" 

<< Comparatively speaking, a short time. The first time I ever saw 
her, and spoke to her, was before I went to Italy, and I then saw her 
hardly five minutes. Last season I saw her with you, as you will re- 
member. Since I came back, I — I did meet her again." 

" That is, you threw yourself in her way ?" 

'^ I did; but not for any purpose of my own. I threw myself in her 
way because I thought I saw through her a means of helping and serv- 
ing two dear firiends — ^you know them both — ^Ned Lambert and Lilla, 
the other Lilla, Lyndon. Most truly can I say I did not selfishly do 
this; but I did it, and this was how our acquaintance began." 

** All that I knew." 

"Then that is all." 

" No, not nearly alL You have met her lately ?" 

"I have." 

"And often?" 

"Yes, often." 

" In plain words, you have met this girl regularly, by appointment 
with her, in Kensington-gardens?" 

" No, Christina, that is not so. Whoever told you that part of the 
story told you what was not true, what was flatly false ; and if it were 
a man, I should like to have a chance of saying as much to hinu One 
word of this kind never passed between us. We never met by appoint- 
ment. I am not so mean as to think of such a thing; and if I had 
suggested it, I must have been answered just as I deserved." 

" Well, I hear all this with pleasure — with some pleasure, at leaat. 
But you have met several times, quite by accident, as she walked in 
Kensington-gardens. She has stopped and spoken to you at the rail- 
ings as she rode in the Bow.*' 

"She has; and to many others too." 
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" Yes ; the recognised friends of her family ; her fether's friends." 

I felt myself flashing with anger. I wish I conld have felt myself 
clear enough of conscience to reply. 

" Ck>me, Emannely again let me qnote Zwischm vns set Wahrhrit. 
Ton have deliberately put yonrself in the way of meeting Miss Lyndon?" 

"Ihaye." 

*^ And you have met her so often and so regularly that you can 
nearly always count upon meeting her on certain days in the same 
place. This is true ?'* 

« It is true." 

" And she is— well, not to be hard upon your years, which would 
seem painfally like being hard on my own^she is at least fourteen or 
fifteen years younger than you — is, in fact, considerably under age 7* 

"She is." 

" And you think you are acting honourably in this ?" 

" I do not !*' I exclaimed, so suddenly and sharply that Christina 
drew back a little and glanced uneasily at the door, as if fearful lest we 
should have been overheard. " I do not, Christina ! I count it dis- 
honourable — frankly dishonourable. I have been ashamed of myself 
long enough for doing it. When a poor boy in a small seaport, I 
would not have done so. But I have changed, and life has been dull 
and lonely to me, and I did like to meet that sweet pure girl, who 
seemed to me something so unlike the common world that her very 
presence brightened life to me. And I am afraid I liked it none the 
less because I detested that cold-blooded, sensuous, selfish old hypocrite, 
her father." 

" Hush, hush, Emanuel, you don't know Mr. Lyndon — ^you and he 
seem, I can't tell how, to have a sort of instinctive aversion to each 
other." 

"No; I don't suppose he even honours me with his aversion — and 
I don't care." 

" Then let him pass ; come to his daughter. I think I am satisfied, 
Emanuel. I think, as you look this thing so fearlessly in the face and 
don't spare yourself, you need no farther appeal — no appeal from me ; 
still, I meant to give you a warning. Let me give it before you leave ; 
we shall not often have such confidential conversations. Emanuel, do 
you love this girl?" 

I turned away, and walked to the window. Christina came to me, 
and laid her hand upon my shoulder. 

" Speak frankly to me — as to your friend or your sister. Do you 
love her ?" 

" Can you ask such a question?'* 

" yes. Gone is gone, my friend, and dead is dead. I don't ex- 
pect that the past could live for ever in your heart, and I should be 
sorry if it did. Let us remember nothing but so much as may give us 
a right to trust in each other. Ton do, then, love her?" 
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Christina's voice trembled a little as she spoke. 

^' Christina, I have not thought of loving her; not in that sense. 
Not as I loved you — ^not as I — " . 

" Then why do you meet her ?" 

** Because I was lonely, and at odds with everything, and her voioe 
sounded sweetly in my ears, and her eyes looked kindly on me ; and 
she was a mild delightful influence, and I was selfish enough to ihixik 
of nothing else." 

" Then my warning may be of use. Listen, Emanuel. If you loved 
this girl passionately, and hoped to marry her, you might possibly gain 
your wish ; for I believe there is nothing her father would not in ihe 
end consent to for her sake. But I don't believe you could be happy 
with her, or she with you. She is a sweet loving child, with a child's 
feelings. She has, I think, no strength of character, no enduring, ab- 
sorbing affection. Either she must lead a life with you to which she 
would be utterly unused — you know that she has never breathed onr 
atmosphere of Bohemia — or you must live a kind of pensioner on her 
father, maintained as the husband whom his wilful and foolish daughter 
would marry, and who therefore must be taken into the family circle. 
You wince under this. Is it not true ?" 

^< But there never was the faintest idea of anything of the kind. 
Never. Good heavens ! one may speak to a young lady without — ^ 

^' Yes, one may; but when one meets tiie young lady very often 
clandestinely — " 

"Clandestinely!" 

" What other word can you find for it ? Clandestinely, and nothing 
else. When one does this, he must contemplate something, or he must 
have no brains and heart at all ; and you have both. Emanuel, I would, 
at almost any risk, save you from an entanglement that could only end, 
1 am sure, in unhappiness. I speak to you, therefore, with an opemiess 
which perhaps wise people and good people would think does me litUe 
credit. Lilla Lyndon loves you !" 

I am afraid the first emotion created in me by this declaration was 
a pang of lierce and wild delight. It was followed quickly, as by a rash 
of cold air on a burning forehead, by a chilling sense of hopeleBsness 
and pain and shame. 

" It cannot be so, Christina ; it is not so." 

" It 18 so ; I know it. Do you think I would talk of the poor girl 
fio, if I did not know what I was saying ? It is so. I have seen her 
lately ; I know her well ; I have talked with her many times ; she has 
come and seen me here in this room ; and a thousand things, a thousand 
words, have betrayed her poor little secret to me. Perhaps she does 
not know it herself. I don't suppose she has ever indulged much in 
examination of her own heart. What of that? I have eyes, and can 
see. If she were sinking into a consumption, she might not know it ; 
but I should know it^ or you. There is nothing much to wonder at in 
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the matter, EmanneL The poor girl has hardly ever met any men but 
elderly members of parliament^ and heavy capitalists, and bishops. I 
know Mr. Lyndon too well to suppose he wonld allow any poor and 
handsome young curate ever to come near his daughter. Wohlavf/ 
Your whole life is to her something interesting, strange, romantic. 
What is there to wonder at? I daresay if she had met a dore-eyed 
young clergyman in good time, the thing neyer would have happened. 
Mr. Lyndon is like the man in ^sop who shut up his son in a tower 
lest he should be killed by the lion ; and, behold, the picture of a lion 
on the wall brought his death.'' 

OhristiAa spoke with flashing eyes, and with all the dramatic energy 
she always had shown since her girlhood, whenever she felt any interest 
in what she was saying. A stranger might have thought she was acting 
even now ; but I Imew she was not. 

" Why do you tell me this — even if it be true ?" 

^' Because I think I am speaking to a man of honour and spirit, 
and that the best appeal to you I can make is by the full frank truth.'* 

" What would you have me do — supposing all this to be true ?" 

" Give up this girl — ^leave her — never see her again I Leave her 
before it be too late. She will forget you, Emanuel, believe me ; she 
will forget you, if only you leave her in time ; and she will marry some- 
body her father likes, and she will be a good obedient girl, and very 
happy, and her days will be long in the land, as the story-books put 
it, or the religious books, or what you will. And you will forget her; 
you say even now you do not actually love her. She will cry a little, 
perhaps ; but all girls cry for something, and I really don't think it 
much matters for what." 

" Christina, I don't like your tone — I don't like your way of 
speaking." 

She laughed — a low, slight, scornful laugh. 

'' Not romantic and tender and sentimental enough, perhaps? But 
look what your romance and tenderness come to. You are teaching 
this girl to deceive her father — ^yes, you are ; — ^yet you don't know that 
you love her, and you have no object whatever in meeting her ! Tararel 
You are not a boy, Emanuel, to act so any longer." 

I bit my lips. I felt vexed and ashamed, and only too conscious 
that I deserved all she said or could say. 

<< Well, Christina, I must try to deserve your better opinion, and 
to act with more judgment and manliness. I make no promise, and I 
must act for myself in my own way ; but I hope you shall have no 
farther cause to feel ashamed for me." 

" That is like yourself— your old self; I am sure you will do right 
after all. I would not talk to you in this way, if I thought you loved 
this girl ; I would rather say. Fling every thought away but that of 
loving her and holding her against the world. But you do not, and I 
think she will be cured at last of her love for you." 
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I rose to close the conversation. 

*^ I will do my best, Christina. Existence, I suppose, is always to 
be a bore and a weariness and a renunciation to me. Well, I aoo^ 
the situation ; it will come to an end some time." 

" 0, pray, don't speak so." 

*^ Yes ; I am weary of eyerything. I am sick of this wretched pro- 
fession — or art, or whateyer you choose to call it — for which I hare no 
heart and no genius, and in which I know I can never come to any- 
thing worth living for. I am tired of the people one meets, and the 
follies one commits, and the weary restraints one has to put on if he 
would not commit follies, and worse. What is one's motive in living? 
I don't know." 

" Still we live, my dear ; and we can but make the best of it. I at 
least will not see you sink away, Emannel, into any folly or fatalify 
without saying a word to interpose. Perhaps you think I hare no right 
to preach or to advise ?" 

I waved my hand to repudiate this idea. 

'< But we made a pledge of friendship, Emanuel, when we entered 
on — that new chapter of our lives ; and I have kept it in my heart as 
sacredly as I could, though we have not often met. And I do not— 
indeed, I do not — think this yon have done could come to any happi- 
ness for you or for her. Perhaps I don't understand the little girl 
quite, you will say," and she smiled slightly ; " but if I am wrong, the 
thing will come to pass none the less because I ask you to be open and 
manly, and yet careful. You ask me what is the use of living, and 
how one is to bear with life ? My good Mend, others have bitter bur- 
dens too to bear, and bitter bad temptations to resist ; and I conld tell 
yon how they learn to do it, only I dare not yet ; you would smile at 
me, or think me hypocritical, and I could not bear either. But one 
time I will tell you — that, and other things too which now perhaps jou 
do not know or guess. No, don't ask for explanation; I have said 
enough, and too much. Now, good-bye I" 

Chapteb XXV. 

IN KENSINGTON-GABDEXS. 

The conversation with Christina, which left me a little mystified in 
the end, has at least cleared up something of my story since the Lyn- 
dons, mother and daughter, left London. Perhaps it has told so much 
that I might now go straight on with the rest as it occurred, and with- 
out turning back to review or explain anything. But it would possibly 
be well to give a few lines to a candid recapitulation of what had 
taken place, and to a chapter of my life which I always look back on 
with a mixture of pride and of shame. 

When poor Ned Lambert was left by Lilla Lyndon, he and I spoke 
but a very few words over the matter : few, but enough. He was a 
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silent fellow by nature, and a man to crash down what he felt. He 
knew how thoroughly I sympathised with him ; and a grip of the hand 
from such a man or to such a man is incomparably more eloquent than 
words. His nature was quiet, patient, confiding ; he knew that Lilla 
loved him, he knew that there was some reason why he must at least 
submit to wait ; and he submitted, and asked no questions. He did not 
maunder, or mope, or idly repine at fate or anything else, but only 
seemed to throw a fiercer energy into everything he did, to the very 
smoking of a cigar ; and he used to sit up half the night devising new 
improvements in the construction of organs. He told me he went to 
see Christina sometimes, but never when anybody was likely to be 
there. He '' dropped her a line," he said, when he felt anxious to say 
a word to her, and she always set apart a time to suit him at the earliest 
moment. Like most silent men, he was, I am sure, ready to be very 
effusive and confidential with any woman he trusted in ; and I have no 
doubt that he told Christina every word of his disappointment and his 
love, and talked to her as he would not — ^indeed, as he could not — have 
talked to any man alive. 

Meanwhile his occupations took him a good deal out of town. I 
don't know whether Lilla Lyndon wrote to him: she wrote to me 
sometimes, and gave me good news of her prosperous and promising 
occupation in Paris. Of course I told her all about Ned Lambert, and 
hardly anything else, when I replied. After a while she began to tell 
me that she had received the sweetest, kindest letters from her cousin 
Lilla, whom she had never seen, but who had suddenly opened-up a 
correspondence with her. Lilla the elder — ^Ned's Lilla — ^was greatly 
amazed and delighted at this, and could not understand it at all. I 
felt like one who is conscious of having done something delightfully 
good, and is proud of having it known only to himself. After a while 
I began to take a somewhat modified and less flattering view of my 
own position in the transaction. 

For all had happened as I told Christina. I had acted on the idea 
of making Lilla the younger the angelic, celestial mediatrix in the 
whole of the painfdl business. I felt sure that her influence over her 
father would have power enough to induce him, for the sake of the 
other Lilla, to buy oflFor pension oflf in some way his wretched brother — 
send him to America or Australia, or anywhere out of the way. Many 
times I passed her door to no purpose. One day at last I saw her as 
her groom was holding her horse's head and she was about to mount. 
Perhaps if she had not seen me then, and cordially recognised me, I 
might not have ventured to speak to her ; but she did see me, and 
gave me a frank and friendly recognition ; and then I went up and 
presented myself to her, and told her without hesitation that I came of 
my own counsel, unasked by anybody, unknown to anybody, to plead 
for her good offices on behalf of her cousin, the other Lilla. Whatever 
of secrecy might afterwards have grown up, this at least was done 
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openly, at her father's door, under the eyes if not within the hearing 
of her groom, in the face of day. She received me with that innocoit^ 
genial, sympathetic tmstingness which nothing bat parity and noble- 
ness of heart ever can give. 

I confess that as I spoke to her that time, and saw her pore calm 
eyes tamed to me, and heard her sympathetic, tender, girlish voice, I 
thonght that between her and me lay a distance as broad as between 
two creatares of different worlds. It no more occurred to me as pos- 
sible that sach a woman conld tarn one thonght towards me, than that 
one of the Madonnas of marble in an Italian chapel could have come 
down from her pedestal in the sacred stillness of the evening, and, like 
Diana, kissed some mortal worshipper. 

She had only known before that she had a cousin whom her fath^ 
would not suffer her to see ; of her uncle she had known nothing. She 
spoke to her father, and pleaded hard ; and all she obtained was per- 
mission to write to the other Lilla Lyndon. From Lilla the elder she 
doubtless received encomiums of my honour and integrity and brotherly 
affection, and so forth, which led her to confide frankly in me. She 
did not despair at all of winning over her father ; and but for the too 
frequent presence of her hard and puritanical step-sisters — she was the 
daughter, the only child, of Mr. Lyndon's second marriage— she might 
much sooner have prevailed. I learned from her that she had actually 
found out and tried to redeem, and petted and largely bribed, the 
wretched old scoundrel, her uncle ; and that she really did contrive, by 
her influence, and still more by her money, to keep him from making 
any more scandal. How I sickened at the idea of her meeting the 
odious old hypocrite ! and yet I did not dare to hint at what I thought 
of him. She had, with all her sweetness, a sort of resolute sanctified 
wilfulness about her ; and nothing on earth, except perhaps her father's 
absolute command, could have kept her from trying to do good to her 
outcast uncle. Meanwhile the only good of keeping him temporarily 
decent was that it made her father feel convinced his brother would 
not dare to annoy him any more, and therefore more than ever deter- 
mined not to yield to any entreaty on his behalf. 

What I confessed to Christina explains all the rest. We met by 
chance frequently. I found it was Lilla's habit to walk almost eveiy 
day in Kensington-gardens for half an hour or so. It was only, so to 
speak, crossing the street from her own house ; and her maid was gene- 
rally with her. We spoke together : she had always something to say 
to me about the progress of her endeavours on behalf of her cousin. 
She did sometimes come alone. I did observe the hour and day of her 
coming, and I did always contrive to be there. To speak to her did 
always seem to sweeten and purify life for me. I did at last begin to 
think I was acting a mean and shameful part, although no word had 
ever passed between us which her mother, were she living, might not 
have heard. I did begin to feel ashamed of thus meeting a girl whose 
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father would not, if he conld, acknowledge my existence ; and, what was 
worse still, I did feel conscious of a hideous, degrading sense of gratified 
malignity in the knowledge of the fact. This it was which most dis- 
tinctly told me of my own growing degradation. 

All I had told Christina was true. I did not venture to think with 
loye of Lilla Lyndon. My God, I never thought of loving her. She 
seemed far too pure and good, too unworldly and childlike in her good- 
ness, to be loved by a half-outworn Bohemian like me. She was not 
of my ways at all. When I saw her, I only breathed a purer air for a 
moment, and then went back to my smoke and gaslight and Bohemia 
again. But Christina spoke unwisely: she counted on a romantic 
heroism greater than mine, when she told me that such a girl was 
capable of loving me. Truly, I resolved that I must cease to see 
her ; but then I also made up my mind that I must see her once more, 
and that I must part from her in such a way that at least she should 
not despise me. Suppose what Christina said to be true — and I hardly 
yet believed it — ^the worst of the evil was partly done, and it could do 
little more harm, no more harm, to take leave of Lilla Lyndon in such 
a way as should at least allow her to retain a memory of me which 
should not be wholly one of contempt. 

I did not once think it possible that anything but separation could 
come of our strange acquaintanceship. Let me do myself justice. So 
much there was equivocal and weak, and ungenerous and mean, in this 
chapter of my history, that I must protect the reputation of what little 
honourable feeling I always retained. Had I loved Lilla with all the 
passion of a youth's first love, I don't think I should have attempted 
to induce her to marry me : it would have seemed cruelly unfair to her. 
There appeared to be some truth in what Christina said. Lilla pro- 
bably did not and could not know her own mind. Any feeling she 
might entertain for me was doubtless but the strange, sudden, ephemeral 
sentiment of a girl — the foolish romantic tenderness a young woman 
just beyond the schoolgirl's age sometimes feels towards her music- 
master or her riding-master. It will die, and be buried and forgotten 
in a season : to treat it as a reality would be a treachery and a cruelty. 
The more we hear from the women of mature years who confide in us, 
the more do we know that almost every girl of quick fancy and tender- 
ness has had her budding bosom filled for a while with some such 
whimsical affection, which fades before the realities of life and of love, 
and is only remembered, if at all, with an easy, half-mirthful memory. 
To Lilla Lyndon, I thought to myself I shall soon be such a memory, 
and no more. If I remain in London, or return to it, I shall hear of 
her being married to someone who brings her a fortune and a position ; 
and I shall read of her parties in the season, and perhaps some day see 
in the papers that she has presented her daughter at Court ; and we 
may meet sometimes, or she will come to hear me sing, and she wUl 
be Mendly and kind, and not ashamed of the fading memory of these 
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days. I am enrely the most nnfortmiate of beings where any word of 
love is in question : I seem to be able only to learn what the thing 
is, or may be, in order to hare it taken away from me. I most really 
make np my mind to be a stem old bachelor, and have done with all 
thoughts of what is clearly not for me. Yesterday I was a boy too 
young to marry ; now I am getting rather elderly for such ideas. Let 
me close the chapter altogether ; let me see Lilla Lyndon once, only 
once, and bid her a kind good-bye, and relieve my soul by confessing 
that I have done wrong, and beg of her still to think of the otiier 
Lilla ; and then I will go and tell Christina what I have done, and she 
will at least approve; and so the drudgery of life will just go on as 
before. 

I had walked, thus thinking, along Piccadilly, which was glaring 
and garish in the sun, and by Apsley House (where, when first I came 
to London, one might yet see " the Duke" getting into his queerly- 
fihaped cab), into Hyde-park, and so to Eensington-gardens. When 
I reached the shade of the noble old trees of Kensington, I walked 
slowly, and lingered and looked anxiously around. I came within 
flight of the little round basin which lies, so pretty a lakelet, in the 
bosom of the open, which the trees fringe all round, and whence the 
glades and vistas stretch out. London has nothing so exquisite as 
just that spot. With the old red palace near at hand, and no other 
building in sight, one may ignore the great metropolis altogether, and 
fancy himself in a park of Anne's days, embedded deep in the heart of 
6ome secluded country landscape. A slight breeze to-day ruffled the 
surface of the little pond, over which the water-fowl were skimming, 
and the shadows of birds fell broken on it as they flew overhead ; and 
a light cloud could now and then be seen reflected in it. The whole 
scene was gracious, gentle, tender, with a faint air of melancholy about 
it, which was but a new grace. 

On one of the seats which look upon the little basin I saw Lilla 
Lyndon sitting. She had a book in her hand, but she was not reading. 
8he looked up from the water as I approached, and greeted me with a 
frank, bright smile. She was a very handsome girl, with her youthM 
Madonna contour of &ce, her pale clear complexion and violet eyes, 
and dark-brown hair parted smoothly, as was then the fashion, on 
oither brow. As her brilliant red lips parted and showed her white 
small teeth, a gleam of vivacity for the first time lighted the face, of 
which the habitual expression was a tender calmness, almost a melan- 
choly beauty, like that of the sunlight on the water beneath her. 

'^ I am glad you have come," she said, after she had given me her 
hand, " for I came here much earlier than usual to-day, and it is lonely, 
and I have felt rather weary. I have just been wondering — ^perhaps 
you can help me to understand it — why inanimate nature is all so 
melancholy, and why the least throb of life seems to be joyous. I 
have been looking at that pool, and the light and the leaves^ and they 
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all Beem sad ; and a water-fowl just plonges into the pond, and floats 
and dives, and the sadness seems to yanish in a moment." 

" I fear I am not poet enongh to understand it." 

*' Bat yon ought to be a poet — in sonl, at least. A singer most be 
a poet, I think, or how can he sing? Yon have made me feel poetic 
many times." 

'' So I daresay has a harp or a riolin. I have as much music in my 
soul as the fiddle." 

" 0, but that is nonsense. There is something I read lately that 
reminds me of a word or two I once heard from you about music. I 
have been reading that novel of Richter's you told me to get — the 
Flegeljahre. Well, the poet-brother praises the flutist-brother's exquisite 
performance ; but unfortunately he gives as his reason for admiration 
that the music brought up all the most tender and delightful associa- 
tions to his memoiy. I should have thought that the highest praise : 
should not you ?" 

I shook my head. 

"No? Well, so too says Vult the flute-player. He is quite dis- 
appointed, and diakes his head, and says : ' I see, then, that you did 
not understand or appreciate the music at all.' So it is with me. 
When I most delight in music, it is because it brings up something 
which is not in the music itself." 

"And I too. Miss Lyndon; and therefore I know I am not a true 
musician." 

"Then who is?" 

" Well, Madame Beichstein is, and many others." 

" Yes ; papa always says Madame Beichstein is. I delight ib 
Madame Beichstein myself both on the stage and oS; more even 
when ott, I think." 

" You have met her lately ?" 

" Yes, several times. I make papa take me to see her. I never 
knew a great singer before — a woman, I mean. I think her very 
charming. Is she what people call a lady?" 

" Not what Belgravia calls a lady, certainly. Her father was s 
German toymaker." 

" You are angry with me for my question," said Lilla, opening her 
violet eyes widely, and looking at me with quite a pathetic expression, 
" and you think me a fool ; but do you know the reason I asked the 
question ? I had a reason." 

" I don't know the reason. Miss Lyndon." 

"Just this, then: somebody — a woman to whom I talked of 
Madame Beichstein— chose to speak rather contemptuously of her, and 
said she was not a lady. I asked rather sharply, why not? and she 
answered that she was not a lady of rank off ttie stage, like Madame 
Sontag and somebody else, I don't know whom ; and that she is not 
received in society. So much the worse for society, I thought" 
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*^ I Buppose society has its laws everywhere. I don't suppose Ma- 
dame Keichstein cares. I am sore she is not ashamed of haying been 
bom poor, any more than I am, Miss Lyndon. My father was a boat- 
bnilder, my mother sewed gloves; my genealogy goes no farther back. 
I don't suppose I ever had a grandfather." 

" You speak coldly, or angrily, as if you thought I cared about 
people's grandfathers," said Lilla gently; '< I wish I had not said any- 
thing about Madame Reichstein, whom I think I admire as highly as 
anybody can. You cannot suppose I really care whether her father was 
a poor man or a rich man ?" 

" Frankly, Miss Lyndon, I doubt whether people eyer get quite over 
these feelings. Perhaps it is better not. I am always angiy with any 
of my own class who try to get out of it; and I think them rightly 
treated when they are reminded of their social inferiority." 

I suppose I was speaking in a tone of some bitterness. LiUa's re- 
mark, innocent as it was, had jarred sharply on me, and seemed to point 
the painful moral of the course into which I had been drifting. Even 
this child had eyes to see that she and I had come from a different class, 
and belonged to a different world. I had been standing beside the 
seat on which she sat. She looked up quickly as I spoke; then rose 
and stood near me, and with the gentlest action in the world, laid her 
email hand on my arm. 

" I see that I have offended you," she said, " by my thoughtlegs 
talk. But trust me, that if I thought less highly of Madame Beicb- 
stein, and — and of you, I should never have spoken in such a way. I 
did not suppose it possible you could have taken my words as you have 
done. It humiliates me even more than you. Pray, pray don't mis- 
understand me; I have no friend I value like you." 

Her voice was a little tremulous in its plaintiveness, and the kind- 
liness of her expression was irresistible. Even wounded pride could not 
stand out against it. 

" Your friendship, Miss Lyndon, is one of the dearest things I have 
on earth — almost, indeed, the only thing that is dear to me. Let me 
preserve it. Were you going home? and may I walk just a little way 
with you ?" 

" Yes, I was going home; and I shall be glad of your companionship 
yet a little." 

With all our ** clandestine" meetings, we had never walked together 
before. Our sin against propriety had been limited to just the occa- 
sional meetings, the exchange of a few words, and the partings. Now I 
did not offer her my arm; we walked side by side down one of the 
glades which stretches nearly parallel with the road. A little girl, 
poorly dressed, darted across our path, then suddenly stopped, and 
looking shyly at me, dropped a curtsey to my companion, and was going 
on, when LiUa, addressing her as " Lizzy," brought her to a stand. She 
talked to the child about her &ther, who had a sore arm, and was oat 
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of work; and her mother, and her brother, and so on; and I heard her 
flay she was going to see them that day; and she took ont a little purse, 
and gave the girl something. 

"One of my children," she said in explanation; "I have a school; 
a yery little one. I have asked Madame Reichstein to come and see it, 
and she will sing for the girls. I owe a great deal to these children. 
They give me occupation; I should not know what to do with my 
existence but for them, our house is so very dull. I suppose a home 
without a mother always is. Papa is so busy with Parliament and: 
politics, and so much out." 

A moment's silence followed. Then I took heart of grace and said, 

"Just now. Miss Lyndon, you were kind enough to say you 
thought of me as a friend; an^ I asked you to let me deserve your 
friendship — " 

" Have you not deserved it? Did you not teach me how I might 
perhaps serve and help those who have claims on me? Have I not 
heard how true and steady a friend you were to my cousin and her 
mother, and her poor father? Have I not seen all this ? Mr. Temple, 
I don't know why papa is so resolute in refusing to meet or help my 
uncle. I suppose he has good reason; but I myself believe only in 
mercy and kindness, and — and love. I don't think our religion teaches 
us anything else; and at least I don't believe in human justice when it 
only punishes. I must try to bring my people together; and I hope to 
succeed. If I do, will not that be a great thing? And how could it have 
been done but for you ?" 

" If it can be done, it would have been done without me. But I am 
only too glad to hear you speak so kindly and hopefully. I am a 
believer in your religion of pity and mercy and love— or in none. But 
I have to deserve your friendship otherwise than in this easy and plea- 
sant way. Miss Lyndon, I have no right to be with you here to-day. 
I have no right to walk by your side. I have no right to come, as I 
have come, for the sole purpose of meeting you. All this is wrong in 
me, and wrong towards you. You are much younger than I am, and 
yomr kindness and friendship make you only too thoughtful for others 
— ^not for yourself. I must not see you any more, in this way— and I 
could not help telling you — and good-bye." 

Bhe looked up at me with a sudden startled, pained expression, and 
then her eyes fell, and over her clear pale face there came a faint, faint 
flush. 

" Not to meet any more ?" she said at last. " Then I have done 
wrong in being here ?" 

" Not you — 0, not you. But I, Miss Lyndon, I have done wrong; 
I came here, day after day, to meet you." 

"Yes; I knew it — ^I expected you; I wished you to come." 

" But I am not your father's friend—^ would not approve of my 
meeting you." 
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" Who is to blame, Mr. Temple, but yourself? Haye I not many 
times asked you to let me bring papa and you to be friends ? Have I 
not often told you, I felt conyinced that if he only knew you, he would 
appreciate you as I do?" 

*< You have often said so ; but you cannot know how men of the 
world think—" 

<< But I do know papa; and I know that there are few things I could 
ask him which he would not grant. One of the things I have deter- 
mined on is, that he shall know you, and appreciate you, and like you. 
I will tell him this very day. Why should you not come to our house, 
and be of our friends, and brighten our home a little for us, instead of 
some of the dull and pompous and uncharitable and unloviDg people 
who come to us ? Mr. Temple, if you think there is anything lowering 
to you in the way our acquaintanceship has been carried on so far, let 
me bear the blame of it, and there shall be no more cause for blame. 
I will tell papa this very day^I will tell him all." 

" That I have met yon, and walked with you ?" 

"Yes, every word. Why not? I will tell him the whole tmih; 
and he will believe me. I will tell him we met here because I wished 
to meet you, and you were too proud to come to our house. And I will 
tell him that you must come often." 

" And teach you to sing, perhaps ?" I could not help asking with a 
rather melancholy smile. 

" Yes J why not ? that is, if you would ; only I suppose you are 
again too proud, and will be offended if I even mention such a thing. 
I should think it delightftil." 

" Miss Lyndon, every word you say only shows me, more and more, 
with what nobleness and innocence — I must say it — ^you have acted, 
and how unworthy of such goodness and such companionship I am. 
Do follow out your right impulse; do speak to your father thus franklj, 
and abide by what he says." 

" I will; and I will tell him you told me to do so. You will find 
you do not understand him as well as I do. Only you must promise 
you will come to our house when he asks you." 

" I might safely promise on such a condition, and the result be just 
the same, but I will not. I must at last be open and frank with you, 
who are so candid and sincere with me. No, Miss Lyndon, I can never 
enter your house as a sort of tolerated inferior, even if your father did 
become as good-natured as you expect." 

" Inferior ! You pain me and humiliate me. Have I acted as if 
I thought you an inferior? Am I, then, in your judgment, capable of 
giving my warm friendship and my confidence to an inferior ? For 
shame, Mr. Temple I Have more faith in yourself and your art, and 
the beautiful life it gives. Have more faith in vmP 

** I have more faith in you than in anything under heaven. But I 
know what your father would think of me. I know what he would 
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Bay, and with only too mnch appearance of justice. I cannot, even for 
yon, bear this, and bear it too to no purpose. Speak to him, if you 
will, but I could never meet you under his roof except on conditions 
which I could never bear, or with an object which is hopeless and im- 
possible. No, Lilla— no. Miss Lyndon — '* 

** You may call me Lilla; I wish to be called so." 

" No, Lilla; I have come up from the lowest life, but I have some 
sense of honour, and some pride. I have done wrong thus far — I never 
saw it so clearly as now; but it shall be done no more. I have your 
interest and your happiness now far too deeply at heart to think in the 
least of any pain it may give me — or even you — to do right. To meet 
any more would be hopeless for me, and useless generosity on your part." 

" Then our friendship comes to an end ? I am sorry. I wished that 
we might be always friends — I felt life less weary." 

''Our friendship surely shall not come to an end. It shall live 
always, I hope." 

" But I don't understand why this should be so — ^why you should 
haughtily refiise our friendship." 

"You don't understand it now, Lilla; but you will one day, and 
you will feel glad—" 

" I am very unhappy." 

There was a calm, clear sincerity in the way she spoke these words 
which was infinitely touching. Was it not likewise infinitely tempting? 
Let those who, like me, yet young, have been cast away prematurely 
firom love, and have long felt compelled to believe that supreme human 
joy cut off from them for ever — let them suddenly be placed fbce to face 
with a beautiful, pure, and tender girl, and see the expression I saw 
trembling on her lips and sparkling in tears on her eyelids, and say if 
it was nothing to stand firmly back, and leave her, as I did. When for 
my sins I am arraigned hereafter, as good people tell us we shall be, 
before some high celestial bar, I hope I shall be able to plead that one 
effort as a sacrifice in mitigation of the heavenly judgment. 

" I am very unhappy," she said. " And now that you have spoken 
thus, you have made me think for the first time that I have been doing 
wrong. I hoped to have brought all my people together, and healed 
the quarrels and dislikes which are so sad and sinful in a family; 
and I hoped to have made papa and yon know each other, and love 
each other — and he could appreciate you — and to have made much 
happiness ; and now I only feel ashamed, as if I had been doing some- 
thing secret and wrong; and yon tell me we must not be friends any 
more. I have had no friends before; the people we know are formal 
and hard, and only care for politics and money; and I don't care for 
their society, and I cannot school my feelings into their way. But 
what is right, Mr. Temple, we must do; and I think only the more of 
your goodness, and am all the more sorry, because you have told me 
what I ought to do. Oood-bye !" 
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She spoke this in a tremulons voice that vibrated musically and 
sadly in my ears, as indeed it vibrates there now. There was a look of 
profound regret and profound resignation on her face, which to my 
eyes, unaccustomed to see men and women obey aught but their mere 
impulses, good or bad, seemed saintlike, heavenlike. Even then I think 
I only felt the more deeply how little such a nature could in the end 
have blended with mine; how imperative and sacred was the duty which 
divided us in time. I could have wished that death awaited me in 
five minutes; but I did not flinch. I did not say one tender ward, 
which might have recklessly unsealed the fountains of emotion in that 
sweet and loving nature. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Temple." She put her hand in mine. I pressed 
it reverently, rather than warmly. 

" Good-bye, Miss Lyndon." 

There was a pause ; neither spoke ; and then we separated. 

I turned and gazed after her. Her tall, light, slender figure looked 
exquisitely graceful as she passed under the shadow of the trees, and 
over the soft green turf. I see her still as I look back in memory ; I 
see her figure passing under the trees. I see the whole scene; the 
grass, the foliage, the sunlight, the graceful, tender, true-hearted girl> 
who would have loved me. 

Her handkerchief had fallen, and lay on the grass. I took up the 
dainty little morsel of snowy cambric, and saw her initials in the 
comer. I thrust it into my breast : I would keep it for ever I To what 
purpose ? It is not mine ; what have I to do with relics and memorials 
of Lilla Lyndon ? I ran after her with it She turned round quickly, 
when she heard the footsteps behind her. 

" Your handkerchief, Lilla — ^you dropped it ; that is all. Good- 
bye." 

She smiled a faint acknowledgment; but, though her veil was down, 
I could see that her eyes were swimming in tears. She did not speak 
a word ; and I turned and went my way, not looking back any more, 
for I knew that the angel who had perchance been a moment under my 
tent had departed from it. 

I went back to the side of the little basin, and sat for a while in the 
chair where she had sat; and I leaned my chin upon my hand, and 
looked vacuously at the rippling water. L have obeyed you, Ohristina, 
I thought ; I have made this sacrifice. Heaven knows how little of it 
was made for Heaven I Would you ever, under any circumstances, have 
loved me as she might have done? And now all is at an end; I have 
loBther! What remains? 

I believe old-fashioned theologians used to say that man had always 
an angel on one side of him, and a devil on the other. My angel, as I 
have said, had left me; but I suddenly found that I was favoured with 
the other companionship. 

I he^rd footsteps near me. I did not look up ; what did it matter 
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to me who came or went in Kensington-gardenB now ? But a mellow 
rolling chuckle, to which my ears had lately been happily a stranger, 
made me start. 

" 111 met by sunlight, proud Temple," said the Toice I knew only 
too well. And Stephen Lyndon the outcast — Lyndon of the wig — 
came stamping and rolling up. I think I have already said that his 
gait often reminded me of a dwarf Samuel Johnson. He had a habit, 
too, of rolling his jocular sayings about on his lips, which made the 
odd resemblance still odder. It was some time since I had seen him, 
although I knew of late that he too used to walk in Kensington-gar- 
dens. He was neatly and quietly dressed now, and, in fact, looked 
rather as if he were going in for calm respectability. His wig was 
less curly, his hat was not set so jantily on the side of his head, and 
he was not smoking a cigar; he wore black-cotton or thread gloyes; he 
had a bundle of seals pendent from his old-fashioned fob. Yirtuous 
mediocrity, clearly; heavy uncle, of limited means, reconciled with 
Providence. 

I looked at him thus curiously because I had come to know that 
one must always study his '' get-up'' a little, in order to understand 
his mood of mind or purpose. Taking all things together, I came to 
the conclusion that he had watched and waited for me deliberately, and 
that he had something to say. I did not seek to avoid him, or get 
rid of him. Why should I ? Lilla Lyndon held him good enough to 
speak to her ; how should I think myself lowered by his companion- 
ship? I resolved even to do my best to be courteous and civil to him. 

" How do you do, Mr. Lyndon? We have not met for some time.** 

*' No, Temple — a pity too ; such congenial spirits, and now, I may 
almost say, companions in a common enterprise. We have not met 
lately; but I have seen you — I have seen you when you didn't think it> 
wild youth. You're looking well, Temple, as far as flesh and worldly 
evidences go; you are growing stout, I think, and your get-up is rather 
different from what it was when I first had the honour of meeting you 
— ^let us say half a century ago. Ah, Fortune has been kind to you. 
You are no longer the wretched poor devil you used to be. I have 
heard of your success. Temple, with a sort of pride, not unmingled with 
surprise, let me say ; for, between ourselves, I never thought there was 
much in you except voice. I told Madame Beichstein so the other day." 

" Indeed I You have seen Madame Beichstein ?" 

** I did myself the pleasure of calling on her; we are old friends. 
J^ does not forget old friends, or turn up her nose at them, as certain 
smaller people do, to whom we will not allude more particularly. Now, 
«A« is a great success : there is genius, if you want it, not mere lungs. 
Yes, I disparaged you. Temple, to her; I said I thought there was 
nothing in yon. You are not offended ?" 

« Not in the least." 

** I thought you wouldn't. Between old friends, you know; and I 
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never concealed from yon my honest opinion. Yon see, Temple, / am 
an artist in sonl. I Imow reisd mnsical genins when I find it — rath^ ! 
Yes, I told her so." 

"Well?" 

" Well, she didn't seem to like it. She conveyed to me— delicatei^, 
of course, for she is quite a lady in manner, that let me tell yon — ^she 
conveyed to me that she thought me an impertinent old idiot. Of 
course I didn't mind. She is prejudiced in your favour ; anybodj can 
see that with half an eye. May I sit beside you a moment ?" 

" Certainly ; but I am going immediately." 

" I have a word or two to say first ; if you like, I'll walk your way. 
Bather not ? Well, then, let us just sit here for a few moments. After 
all, Temple, what lovely spots there are in London ! What could be a 
more charming bit of woodland than this ? it might make a painter of 
anybody. To know London, Temple, is, if I may paraphrase a famooa 
saying, of which I daresay you never heard, a liberal education. Where 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or the Thiergarten, or the Prater, is there bo 
delicious and so natural a glimpse as that?" 

He pointed with his cane down the glade into which Lilla Lyndon 
had just disappeared. 

" I saw you studying that vista just now. Temple. Evidently yon 
have an artist's eye, although I confess I never suspected you of any* 
thing of the kind before ; but you looked down that vista as only an 
artist or a lover could." 

** I like Kensington-gardens very much. But yon were saying, I 1 
think, that there was something particular you wished to speak of." ' 

** To be sure, so I was ; I approached you for the purpose. But I 
am such a lover of natural beauty, that it makes me forget everything^ 
especially business. Do you know. Temple, I don't believe a man can 
be really religious who does not appreciate the beauty of that sunbeam 
on the water, and that shadow on the grass. I don't think such a man 
ought to expect to go to heaven. Do you?" 

*^ I don't think some of us ought to expect to go to heaven in any 
case. But you had something special to say ?" 

** Hard and practical as ever I Ah, Temple, I fear there is in you very 
little of the true artist nature. Well, it makes my present business the 
more easy ; I might perhaps find it hard to open it gracefully to a poet. 
To the business, then. The fact is. Temple" — and here he suddenly 
abandoned the tone of rodomontade blended with banter which was so 
common with him, and assumed a cool, dry, matter-of-fact way — ** the 
fact is, I see the whole game ; I have seen it all along." 

" Indeed ! May I ask what game — whose game ?" 

" No nonsense. Temple ; it won't do with me ; I am quite up to 
the whole thing. We have been rowing in the same boat this some 
time, although, if you will pardon me for applying such a dreadful old 
joke, not perhaps with the same sculls. She is a charming girl, TemjAe, 
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and we're both yerj fond of her, in a different sort of way ; and she 
will have a good fortune of her own, even in the lamentable event of 
her displeasing her respectable and virtuous father, and so causing him 
to leave all his money to her step-sisters. Her mother took good care 
of her in that way. Ah, Temple, ingenuous youth, what a sharp fellow 
you are !" 

I got up to go away, disgusted beyond endurance. 

" Look here, Mr. Temple ; I want to talk to you fairly and like a 
man. Do drop your rantipole high-tragedy airs for once. You have 
been meeting my charming and innocent little niece here day after day; 
80 have I. It goes to my heart sometimes to take the good little girl's 
money ; but I do take it. She doesn't want it, you know — and we do. 
Now your game is just the same, only bigger and completer: you mean 
to marry the girl, and have her fortune." 

*^ It is utterly and ridiculously false ; and were not anger thrown 
away on such a creature as you — ^" 

*' You would say something dreadful, no doubt. Don't ; anger is 
thrown away on me. Olad you have the good sense to see that. This 
is the point, then. / don't object to your marrying my niece ; you 
have my consent — on conditions. I detest Goodboy so, that, only for 
the sake of the dear creature herself, I would fall on my knees and 
thank Heaven if she married a pork-butcher's boy or a chimney-sweep, 
just to spite him, and wring his gutta-percha heart : I would, by the 
Almighty I Now then, Temple, to business. If you promise to make 
it worth my while, I'll help you in this. You shall have my help and 
countenance — what you will. I want a modest income, made safe to 
me and beyond any confounded creature's control. Are you prepared 
to enter into terms? Look here. Temple. Beauty, virtue, and plenty 
of money, with a venerable uncle's blessing! all at your command. It 
is simply a question of how much you are disposed to stand for my 
oodperation. If I am not for you. Temple, I am against you. Make 
terms with me, or I go over to the enemy; and Goodboy shall know 
aU." 

" Now, Mr. Lyndon, I have listened to you, I think, with great 
patience and self-control. Pray listen to me. It is not^ I suppose, any 
longer your fault that you cannot understand what good intentions and 
honour and honesty mean ; so I shall not waate any words to that pur- 
pose on you." 

"That's a good fellow. I do detest virtuous indignation in men; 
especially when combined with eloquence." 

" I shall only say, you don't understand me. Go and do your best ; 
do anything yon please. Say anything you can to pain and grieve that 
one sweet and noble nature which has stooped to yon and done you 
kindness. Her you may grieve, but you cannot injure. Play the spy, 
the liar, the calumniator, the swindler, as you like ; but don't talk of 
terms or rogue's bargains with me. I would not buy your silence at the 
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cost of a sixpence. I would not accept any conditions of yonrs to saye 
my life — and hers." 

" That is your answer?" 

" That is my answer." 

" Now look here, Temple, my good fellow ; another man might be 
offended, but I don't mind any of your nonsense. Just don't be in a 
hurry — don't be a fool. Really, Temple, I want to settle-down in life, 
and liye quietly and pleasantly. I begin to tire of racketing about, 
and living on chance, and billiards, and soft-headed spoons, and all 
that. I am getting, you see, a little into years, though people tell me 
I'm looking wonderfully well yet. Can't we manage this thing nicely? 
Ton want that charming girl — why not, old boy ? — and of course h«f 
money. I want just a neat little annual sum — a little pension, jnst to 
keep me from being a trouble to my Mends, and so forth. I'll under- 
take, on very reasonable conditions, not to trouble even Goodboy— 
whom may a truly righteous Providence confound ! — and in fact to 
take myself off to Nice, or some pleasant sunny place — I love warn 
climates — and never come back any more. Now do, like a good fel- 
low, just think of that. Do you faiow — don't laugh at me ! — I posi- 
tively would rather please that dear girl than not; and if my turning 
respectable on a decent pension, and taking myself off, would do it, I 
really am open to terms. I don't mean to say that I am prepared to 
make any downright sacrifice for my niece— of course, between men o! 
the world, that sort of thing is nonsense; but I would rather serve her 
than not. I should like to live quietly at Nice; and upon my word, 
if my wife would only oblige me and show her conjugal devotion by 
departing to that world where all virtuous persons ought to wish to 
go, I don't know but that I should entertain the idea of marrying some 
nice little girl myself. There are nice little girls, sir, let me tell yoii> 
who would not be entirely averse to such a notion. Now think of all 
this. Temple. Think of me ! Think of what a thing it is to do a good 
action, and to play your own game and torment your enemies ftt the 
same time." 

He spoke in quite a solemn and pathetic tone. 

*' I have given you my answer. Let me pass. I don't want to 
speak more harshly, or to lose my temper." 

" Confound it !" he exclaimed, with a puzzled ah-, " I can't under- 
stand this at all By Jove ! the fellow must be privately married to h& 
already, or he never would talk in this cock-a-hoop and lofty kind of 
way. There is an alarming air of security and confidence about hiin* 
— ^Now, Temple, fair is fair, you know. I always thought you too 
honourable for that sort of thing. Do speak out like a man, and tell 
me what is your game. Imitate my candour, and speak out." 

I pushed past him ; he caught me by both arms, and looked eamestlyy 
scrutinisingly into my face. I could not get away from him without 
an exertion of positive violence. His grip was wonderfully strong; ^ 
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there were some gronps of people Bcattered here and there Bnfficiently 
near to make me feel anxions to avoid any scene. I stood there and 
allowed him to study my face. It was rather a Indicrons bosiness. 
With his twinkling beady black eyes he peered np into my face, stand- 
ing on his toes meanwhile, and his head still hardly touching my chin. 
His sensuous expressive lips were working unceasingly with eagerness 
and curiosity; and in his whole expression, attitude, manner, eyes, there 
was a strange blending of the cunning of a detective and the wildness 
of a lunatic. Far back in the depths of those keen twinkling eyes there 
was surely, one might think, the reflection of a madman's cell. The 
first impression, as I looked at him, was a mere sense of the ridiculous, 
and I could hardly repress a laugh; the next was a sense of the horrible, 
and I found it not easy to keep down a shudder. It would not be plea- 
sant to wake some night and find such a grip on one's arms, and see 
such eyes peering into one's &ce. 

When he had scrutinised me apparently to his satisfaction, his 
countenance underwent a sudden and complete change of expression. 
Curiosity and eagerness had now given way to mere contempt. He lite- 
rally flung himself off firom me. 

** Pah r he exclaimed, '^ the idiot has done nothing of the sort. 
His enemy's daughter is safe enough so far as he is concerned. He 
walks in Kensington-gardens pour des prunes." 

He put his hat a little more jantily than before on the side of his 
head, nodded an ironical farewell, and I saw him a moment after open- 
ing up a conversation with a smart nursemaid who was in charge of two 
obstinate children. 

I went my way, not rejoicing, Heaven knows, but at least relieved. 
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Shall I tell yon how we killed the bear. 
My boy Fritz with the golden hair ? 
I Btnck in my hat this sprig of fir — 
Yonr sister Clara, 'twas picked by her. 

The bnllets I'd rammed down hard and fast. 
My horn athwart my breast I'd cast ; 
Yet I wonld not fire when jfrom the bush 
The hind leaped gaily — hoosh, hoosh, hoosh ! 

Because 'twas the bear that day we sought ; 
The bear that our bravest dogs had fought. — 
On the mountain-side the echoes rang — 
I saw his grizzly snout — bing-bang ! 

Crack went the maple-twig by his ear ; 
None of the others went half so near. 
Then he came at me ; the dogs like chaff 
He scattered ; again I went piff-paff ! 

This time he staggered, and rolled, and fell 
Very near twice as deep as hell. 
'Twas loye that helped me shoot so true ; 
Clara, 'twas thinking, my own, of you ! 

I shouted to Bupert and Hans, Hol2i I 
Then sounded my horn, Trara, trara ! 
I'ye promised Clara the thick brown skin 
To line her father's cloak within. 

That's why I shot so well — ^kling-klang, 
Hoosh, hoosh, trara, Heisa, bing-bang I 
A magic bullet I'd cast that day : 
Zamiel, harm me not, I pray. 

My boy Fritz, you're a hunter's son; 

When you are fit to handle a gun. 

You too shall make the old cliffs laugh 

With the snap, crack, whistle, bing-bang, piff-paff! 

W.T. 
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In a short time, perhaps the most splendid memorial this age has seen 
will be completed, and the stranger in London will be most attracted 
by the glittering pinnacle, the lofty canopy with its incmsted and 
sparkling mosaics, which is to shelter the image of one of the best of 
princes. This noble memorial, on which the existing genios of the king- 
dom is to exhaust itself, will snrely be the most satisfactory record 
of the late Prince Consort's virtaes and genins ; and thoagh such was 
the last thought that entered into the mind of the revered and much- 
loved Eoyal Lady who planned the whole, it will indirectly record 
the untiring exertion of one who has mourned as widow has never 
mourned, and whose mourning has been soothed as widow's mourning 
never has been soothed, — ^by the most responsive accumulation of testi- 
monials, and the most sympathising shapes of grief. Kings have died 
before now, the most popular of their dynasty ; royal personages have 
passed away, beloved by the people — as was that Princess Charlotte 
whom the whole kingdom mourned ; but not for her or for them rose 
statues in many cities. 

This commemoration of the departed Prince is certainly unique. 
No kingdom and no country of the world can exhibit so remarkable 
and unanimous a manifestation of regret — so positive a determination 
not willingly to let a memory die : of no departed hero, statesman, 
warrior, king, or priest can it be said that his statues are to be counted 
by dozens ; and there is no town of any consequence in the empire that 
does not show its memorial to the departed Prince. 

By this time the public has formed its opinion of the character 
of the man thus remarkably celebrated. That opinion grows fairer 
every day. His more solid gifts, his virtues, his wisdom, his good 
counsel, his domestic qualities, have been dwelt on often, and, best of 
all, because indirectly and unostentatiously, sketched in her Majesty's 
Balmoral volumes. There the figure of the 

" Silent father of our kings to be'' 

stands out roundly and full of colour. He has been described far less 
successfully in the official catalogue raisonni manner, which indeed, for 
a correct notion of character, is to a description of a pattern day in his 
Life in the Highlande as a sale catalogue to a photograph of the col- 
lection to be sold. With this view of him we have nothing to do here ; 
it is now as familiar, and perhaps as well worn, as the Bow after an 
VOL. vni. HH 
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eyening's hard cantering. Bat there is another side of his character 
which has not received the consideration it deBerres— a view of him 
as the accomplished man, the stndent with elegant tastes, the akilled 
patron, the artist, the man who delighted in the accomplishments of 
life for their own sake. No charact^ is more common than that of 
the titled or royal dilettante; in no matter is the rdle so tempting, 
does a little go so far, or is receiyed with so mnch flattery and fayoiir. 
A prince with a smattering of the arts is inyited, almost forced, to 
take the place of arbiter, or of musical or pictorial critic. But about 
the Prince Consort there was a ''note" of quite a different order. Tested 
in the seyerest way, he was here perfectly gmuimf and, apart from his 
station and advantages, would have satisfied all tiie conditions of trae 
artistic feeling. There was no sham, no ''play-acting," no slipping into 
the critic's gown. Mr. Carlyle might have scrutinised his credentialB 
here, and let him pass as a man that "meant" what was true; so that 
whatever he did in that direction had its value and purpose. He had, 
first of all, that wonderful German gift, which at the beginning is really 
like an instinct or sixth sense — that Kunst which gives so much vital 
force to the soul of that country. We need only take up the last 
strange preaching of Wagner, where he distinguishes between the trae 
German principle and the fahse French lacquer, which since the dajB 
of Louis XIY. has infected the art-life of the whole of Europe. An 
august patron of Wagner, the King of Bavaria is a frantic fanatico, 
and his fostering encouragement of music is more than inconvenient 
to the clients he fosters. The small vanity of persons in such a posi- 
tion is sure to be overset by the delight of being superior, as they 
think it, to men of genius. It is the only one way, too, in which they 
can obtain this fancied superiority, and can at least link their obscnrer 
names with those which are certain of reaching posterity. The mad 
idolatry which drags Wagner into an obtrusive publicity, and forces 
him to the front of a royal opera-box, is a mere whim, and will pass 
by when a newer whim succeeds. 

With the Prince Consort, this taste, and the fashion in which it 
was exhibited, was far different. It was constant, and burned with a 
calm steady flame. His patronage of art was unobtrusive, but sub- 
stantial. It was the picture purchased from sheer relish ; the little gem 
bought to adorn the private cabinet. There was no flashy patronage 
of the greater canvases. Even the subjects painted as commissions 
had the charm, the bloom as it were, of an association with some 
happy incident, some pleasant domestic scene, which gave them a 
fresh vitality. With music it was the same. His taste was of the 
true solid German order. Eeaders of her Majesty's first book, the 
Early Tears, will recall the enthusiastic letter to " the concert-master 
Speith," with which the young man of tweniy sends Beethoven's pre- 
cious " Praise of Music" to a singing-society, a piece which he calls 
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ersehntm and hmsgeVebtm. He offers himself modestly for the bass 
solo, ''which, thongh not important, seems to be interesting." It 
was to be done with all the instmments ; and there was a yiolin obli- 
gato, which he pronounced very beantifol, and which eyery tnie critic 
will also pronounce to be so. Prince Lowenstein, who was with him 
at Bonn, recalling with delight little sketches of the old stndent-days, 
gives a tme glimpse of German student-life and its enthusiasm, — 
worth hours of grinding study and a thousand cans of midnight oil, 
— and tells how the Prince was looked on among the young men as a 
master in the art. 

As a performer, he could play with great taste and feeling upon the 
organ; and in their journeys, when they came to one, the Prince's 
fingers were sure to try it. And in his visits to London, before his 
marriage, he seemed to enjoy life through these elegant accomplish- 
ments, now drawing, now playing on the pianoforte, with the Princess. 
There was a tme enjoyment in all this: it was a genuine pastime, 
which the professional musical dilettante does not at all afiect ; he 
requires an audience for his patronage. No one relished public con- 
certs more, and the Prince had that personal interest in the music and 
the players which is such a different thing from the ordinary sense 
of " going to a concert." He gave an excellent proof of this in his 
direction of the Musical Society's Concert, when it came to his turn 
to choose the music. He threw his whole soul into the selection. The 
result was an admirable programme, fall of sound music, not too sub- 
stantial, and a choice directed by the nicest taste. This was given 
during the year 1840, and was received with great satisfaction by the 
public. 

It has been often remarked how the wish to create — that is, to 
compose — always attends a keen enjoyment of any art. He who 
relidies prose or poetry is inclined to write prose or verse, if not 
poetry: the connoisseur of painting feels an irresistible impulse to 
paint; while there is scarcely any one that plays or sings tolerably 
who has not attempted the '^little thing of his own," the trifling 
sketch or marceau, but too often " composed" at the pianoforte. As 
a rule, amateur compositions are not bold enough to be bad; they 
are too weak and insipid to be offensive, and want the decision which 
in melodrama makes " the bold bad man." The villany is too milk- 
and- watery. Amateur musical writers, too, often recall rather than 
compose. 

About the year 1844 or 1845, a dozen songs with German and 
English words were republished in England, which were announced to 
be the work of the two royal brothers of Saxe-Gotha, Prince Albert and 
Prince Ernest. Though Dr. Johnson might declare that the labours 
of prince or noble are to be received, as it were, with head uncovered, 
the mere effort being a condescension, — ^it is scarcely too much to say 
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that these songs do not in the least reqaire any support from snch a 
prerogative. 

At that time the great British public was deplorably ignorant— 
and incurious also— as to foreign music; it was but just beginning 
to make acquaintance with what were called *^the German songR." 
Eucken, Curschman, Keller, and others of that school, were indeed 
admired by a few of real taste ; but the crowd were listening with de- 
light to things by Messrs. Glover and Alexander Lee, and considered 
these the very perfection of true music. Who does not recall the ballad 
of that era,— the " We met, 'twas in a crowd," the " Come to me,** 
and other innumerable invitations of that pattern ? Some things of 
the same sort are still chanted, but they are chanted for the ground- 
lings. Now our songs of this order — ^the ^^Claribel" description eyen 
— are on a higher and worthier modeL The historian of English 
music, though that will be a short history, after all, will have to trace 
the surprising influence of the German school. And he will have to 
own also that these dozen royal songs came teii too soon, before the 
public education began, before Mr. Chappell devised his admirable 
Popular Concerts. They are sound good music ; elegant often, and 
certainly not conventional in diape. An English amateur composer, 
and especially an amateur composer of rank, is certain to trip along 
the regular walks of the ordinary pattern ; and we know the regula- 
tion accompaniment which might be written by machinery. But in 
these German songs of Prince Albert there is an unconventional variety, 
with a free fancy and imagination, with a solid purpose, which is 
rarely seen. They will be found " to hold their own," as the phrase 
runs, fearlessly, when put beside productions of greater name and far 
more pretension, and will bear comparison with the works of profes- 
sional composers. 

It is curious to look over the joint work of these two young patri- 
cians, and see what enthusiasm, what feeling, there is both in words 
and music. They show besides a true affection; many of the little 
stanzas being written by one brother for the other to set to music 
One even is addressed fondly " To my Brother." 

Hat 80 lang mem Lied gesohwiegen, 

Soil es heate auferstehn, 
Und au8 BdBsen Schlaf dich weigen, 

Durch der Elange zartes Wehn ? 

1st auch noch so weit die Beise, 

Tragst ein Zephir hinza dir, 
Und es fliistert dann ganz leise, 

Denkst des Bruders du auch hier 7 

Von der Heimath, von dem Korden, 

Yon der Jugend stlllem Gliick, 
Spricht es schwebend in Accorden, 

Leitet hieher deinen Blick ? 
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Which has been rendered : 

And have I the Muse forsaken, 

Though I loTed her once so well 7 
I will now her strains awaken, 

All a brother's love to tell. 

Far though thou art doomed to wander, 

Still the winds can reach to thee, 
Can tell thee absence makes me fonder, 

Can ask thee if thou think'st of me. 

They can breathe in softest measure, 
They can reach where thou dost roam ; 

They can whisper promised pleasure. 
And guide thy heart to love and home. 

Here is a pleasing token of matnal affection, and though the Eng- 
lish Tersion savours more of Bonn than of Tennyson, the German is 
earnest. The mnsic is in the tme German strain, begmning with the 
simple HertZy mein Eerz pattern common to many a German song, with 
a rich change of the sort to which Eiicken is so partial, and a pretty 
and original phrase before entering on the burden : 



Ctoaaktheeifthottthink'atof me, Can aak thee if thou think*Bt of me. 



m 



Hi ijH ■ I 'f'-F I F" I J' 




This is a graceful phrase of introduction, and what follows is singularly 
pretty. 

Once some Italian yerses attracted the Prince's &ncy; and with 
that wish to make them his own in some fisushion, which is the homage 
we always offer to what we like, he set to work to put music to them. 
The result is a singularly pretty song, quaint also, as suiting the old- 
fashioned words, 

** Ah, che il destine, mio bel tesoro, 
Altro che pene non ha per me." 

It is worth while quoting this little song here, and without giving it 
any exaggerated praise, it is impossible not to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of musicianship, and of a mind that was writing because it had 
a thought to express, and could express it clearly. 
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PMtry coi aid Italian tong. 
AUegretto. 



I^lajj^ )itx IPiefrje. 



Mnaie 2y Fbdics Aisb 
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A 




ro, non bo mai be • ne Ion - tan da te, son 



!i>'jJ.ij'j'^^^U iJ'iii4iiUiUJJJJ^ i 




bo mal be ' no Ion • tan da te, non bo 
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In the treatment of this little strain is a certain richness, and an 
ambition, unlike that of the amateur, to make the accompaniment 
as important as the melody. There is also an onconyentional break- 
ifig-up of the melody which shows science, and a plaintiveness at the 
passage marked a which shows a true feeling and reflection of the 
words. 

Through these songs there is a strong leaning to minor keys ; and 
these, which are always rocks ahead for amateurs, are not so successfiQ 
as the others. There is a danger of monotony. ** The bark dashes 
wildly," Fs treibet die Welle^ is in Q minor, and has an excellent ''storm" 
passage. Wachst Liebcheriy a sort of slumber song, is truly German, 
very sweet and pretty, and worthy of EUcken himself. It may, indeed, 
be said that the severe musician or critic would dismiss these efforts 
as trifling, or hint grimly at the necessity of complaisance when a 
prince condescends to set music-paper bdbre him, and blot down 
crotchets and quavers. But it may be repeated, that these composi- 
tions have a sentiment and leelfeeHnffy without which mere scholastic 
training is utterly ineffective. 

There is also a great variety in these little pieces. " The star of 
splendour," Ich zog aufmeimn Lehena Wegeriy has some original forms 
and phrases, though otherwise not so pretty as its companions. Komm^ 
lAebchm^ kommy is in the old-fashioned canzonet style, and was clearly 
suggested by one of Haydn's graceful songs ,• though here, too, his 
fancy for rich accompaniment is evident. 

But the song to be most admired is that called Wie es rausehi 
dort urn die Wipfely which is better known as ''Sounds are in the 
forest dying,** and which is singularly graceftd, with a flow of melody 
that is really charming, while the change from one key into another, 
though it seems a little violent at first, is so rich and satisfactory as to 
satisfy even the most exacting ear. Any true musician will be delighted 
with the melodious stream of rich chord and flowing song, which cer- 
tainly deserves to be rescued from the oblivion to which light music, if 
only a year old, seems destined to be consigned. 



C0 an absent Jfritnir. 

JPtietty by Fbisce Ervest. Music by Tbisor 

Andantino. 




Hark ! a vhis • per o'er the foantain, Hark ! a murmar o*er the 
Wie es rauschtaortamdie Wipfel, wie es wogtdortaufder 




WjPF 



9 



^m 
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plain. Hark I a voice from >-aIe and mountain ; Sure - ly 'tis the 

Flur! Wer bewegt wohl Flur und Wipfelf -wan der aanfte 




i . ing O - ver field and o • ver grove. Breathing sounds of gen • tlest 
- hen, zie • hen ii - ber Feld und Iiain, f & • chem Wie - sen, kiis - sen 




feeling, Sounds of transport, sounds of love ! Sounds of transport, sounds of 
Be -en, wei - chen nur dem Mon - den-echein t wei - eben nur dem Mon - den- 




love! 
scbeini 



Tis the breath of ev* - nlng steal-ing O - ver 
Wie die A • bendwinde we-hen, zie -hen 
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field and o - ver grove. Breathing Boonds of gen • tleat feel - ing, Sonndi of 
il - ber Feld und Haln, ft - chorn Wie - sen Kdi - aen 8e - en, wei - chen 




truKspoit, sounds of love I Bounds of 
nur dem Mon-den - Bchein! wei-otaen nor 



•oundsof level 
Mon - den - schein 1 




r^f r r 




T r~^ rTauau.r r 




Pat lento 




Ze-phyrs, as ve float o*er ro • ses, Eiss-Ing ev* - ryflow^r to 
Die Uur mit dem O - dem lin - de Je - des Bliim-ohen aurt be 
Piu lento 




m 






^^ 



rest, 

gnissi* 



Seek my friend where he re - po • see. Breathe your balm with < 
aagt nur, lau - e A - bend-win-de wo denFreundihr 
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\jf,T^ . 




1^: - 


^ IKK mosfo. 








-Tsf 


-in 

jotzt 


=4= 

be • 


brastl 
grllMtt 


While yoar 
FlAt-tert 


wel-oome pre - 

^im fhn el 


ne 


I* rrTi rrn m: >' poi - 


^^ 




=^^ 















cheers him. While ye floftt a -zoiindhim free. Say that ab-eenoe bat en • 
Wei - le, Hgt ihm, daes ioh um ihn bin, ihr, ale Triger, bringt in 



111'' ii^iji-iiiiiJj^-u i jmjm i ^ ^p 



i/i i f^-r*r f r ' |! i J. jy r ' T f ^^ 



dean him. And bear this wag a gift from me, Andbearthis «ma a gift .. 
jB^-le ihmdies klel-ne Ided-chen hin, Ihmdies kief- ne Lied 




So with ''Yonder thou shalt find the blessing:/' Jmseits tvirsi du 
Ruhefindeny which is elegant and rich in treatment, and also light and 
fanciful Indeed it might pass, to a person who had the mnsic of 
Mendelssohn's '' Son and stranger" lingering in the ear, as a fragment 
of that deUghtftil little work. 
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§ati!itt ilstm s^alt finb % gUsshiBf. 



Affiy by S. BVBDS. 



Mmsie by PanrcB Aibebt. 



Yonder thou sholt find the bleosing. Here, arias ! tbou 
JenaeitB wirst du Buh-e finden aerz, daaa hier sie 





ne'er hast known; All Uie ties this li£9 op-presB-lng, Loos'd by one kind 
nlr • gendfl fknd. Al - le Fea-aeln, die didibin-den, lOst ein Fmmd mit 




hand a-lone. He shall sleep a fear -less stranger To the thomrht and 

kal - terHand. Klip-pen, die dir, Bchiffbruch drohten, Hn-gsten liin - ger 
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Who, in deep ob - liv-ious gloom. Sleeps the Blum-ber of the tomb, 

der in fes - ten Bchlaf gewiegt, in der kilh-len £r-de liegt. 



& ' J J^^ i ■ijj j-'] ^! rru.ijj ji jjj j.[i 



'J J^ i iij i j J iJJ ■' 



^ 



M J I - 





All that causes here our sorrow. 

That pains the good or damits the hrave,-^ 
All shall \-anish in that morrow 

Which shall dawn beyond the grave. 
What shall check the soul's aspiring? 
What shall stop her flight untiring ? 

Bright as mom and fresh as youth. 

She shall seek the Source of Truth ; 

She shall seek the Source of Truth. 



Was ich zn beweinen babe, 
Irrthum, Thorheit, Selbstbetrug, 

Alles scheidet sich im Grabe, 
Nichts enchwert des Geistes Flug : 

Nie ermiiden ihn die Schwingen, 

BasUos wird er weiter dringen ? 
Und anf unbegrenzter Bahn, 
Froh dem Ziel der Wahrheit nah'n ; 
Froh dem Ziel der Wahrheit nah'n. 



At the obsequies of the late Prince one of his compositions was 
performed, to which, therefore, a touching interest attaches. This was 
a chorale, which is perhaps the only effort of the Prince's known to 
the public, and which, it must be owned, is scarcely equal to the rest. 
This probably arises from the monotony of a style of writing which, 
indeed, save in the hands of a yery great master, can scarcely take 
the shape of anything original. As, however, it was thus solemnly 
associated with this good Prince and accomplished gentleman, it may 
be inserted here. 
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'^sAa Bkui %b '§am; ofpat ^tbalauml 



IHidry fry EicsmsDOBiT. 



Mtuie ty Fbdtcb Auest. 



How sweet this hoar of pore de • vo -tion. Hoar to thoaabtaiid feel-ing 

O wun- der-lM-ree tie-fee Schwin^jen I Wie ein-eam isre noch anf der 




WiMj i f f i f- rir J i f- J i -Jif- .1 IJ f i i- r- 



^/i^p^ifY i J^if-rirri-t-if-r'-'-^'- ' -''-"^ 



dear; When Nature wakes with sweet e>mo-tion. And seems to own her Ka-lcer nev! 
Welt 1 Die W&l-der nnr sich lei - se rin-gen, AU ging der Henr dordh'a stil - le Fekl 1 




I seem amid a new oreatloD» 
I feel aiHiction haste away ; 

Worldly trial and vexation 
Fly before so bright a day. 



Earth, sad all its care and sorrow. 
Is a transient night to roe, 

Leading to a brighter morrow 
That shall dawn to bliss and thee I 



Wake, my harp, and pour thy measure. 
But to strains that holiest be ; 

Bing the pore ecstatic pleasure, 
]x>rd, that dwells alone with thee ! 



Ich ftihle mich wie nmgescfaafite. 
Wo ist die Sorgo nun nnd Noth f 

Was mich noch gestem wollf erscfalaffiw 
Ich schiim* mich dees im Koigenroth. 



Die Welt mit ihrem Oram nnd OMeke 
Will ich ein Pilger, froh, bereit, 

Betreten nur wie eine Briicke 
Zu dir, Herr, Uberm Strom der Zeit. 



Und buhlt mein Lied, auf Weltgunst lawenA 
Um schndden Sold der Eitelkeit, 

Zerschlog mein Saitenspiel und schaaerDd 
Schweig ich vor dlr in Ewigkeiu 



There is also a yery simple but touching sort of VoVcsUed^ unpoi^ 
lished as far as is known, and beginning '' JSinsamJ^ 

This, then, is a fair reriew of these agreeable efforts, which, bj 
their own unadorned merits, deserre recognition. But &ej are ^ 
more valuable as an index of real accomplishment and of true senti- 
ments ; and will have their part in proving the Prince to have been 
a man of elegant tastes and true feeling. The oft-quoted image of* 
straw proving the direction of the wind holds good here — and any 
musician may be safely appealed to, to say whether these pieces do not 
show true instinct and refinement 
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Philology has prepared strange gnrprifles for ns : it has introduced 
ns to Aryan ancestors, of whose existence we had no previous concep- 
tion ; it has shown us that the Hindoo is our cousin, a little farther 
remoTed than Slave and Gelt, than Gaul and Roman, but still a col- 
lateral descendant of our original Aryan progenitor, who kept flocks and 
herds and reaped his com in Central Asia; it has shown us that In- 
dra and Zeus were merely different names for the same mythological 
conception ; and now, by the help of the Big Yeda and the laws of 
Manou, it has proved that, after all, Indra and Zeus are quite par- 
vmu8 in the world of mythology, and that the chief religion of primi- 
tive Greek and Roman, as well as the Hindoo cousin, consisted for 
centuries in the worship of underground gods — ^his own dead ancestors. 

Thus, when we think of primitive Greek and Roman worship, we 
must difioniss from our minds all notion of Jupiter and Juno, Diana 
and Apollo, Minerva, Pluto, and Neptune, and all the venerable hier- 
archy who feasted on Olympus, and were served out of elegant -shaped 
ewers by Hebe and Gkmymedes. The first worship of Greek and 
Roman was the worship of the dead ; and the knowledge of this will 
enlighten us much as to the meaning of many obscure passages in old 
writers, and the reason of many otherwise unintelligible ceremonies — 
kept alive even up to the time of, and after, the advent of Christianity. 

Vespasian, just before his death, exclaimed mockingly, "Alas, I 
think I feel my divinity coming upon me !" Fee, puto Deusfio I — he being 
evidently a sceptic as to the apotheosis^ or promotion to divinity, of 
deceased emperors ; which seems to us so strange a proceeding when 
we first read of it. However, the exceptional apotheoses of Roman 
emperors were but the last surviving application of a belief which 
had formerly been universal. In the prehistoric times of Greece and 
Rome, not only every celebrated man, but every man whatever who be- 
longed to a fanuly which coimted as a fkmily and was not an outcast 
once, became a divinity on his death to his descendants, who worshipped 
in him, and all ancestors, the principle of life which they inherited. 

It must not be imagined, however, that they fimded their progeni- 
tors were taken up to any sort of Olympus, or spent pleasant after-lives 
in the twilight repose of the Elysian fields. Olympus and the Elysian 
fields were quite a later invention, and only heroes of very exemplary 
merit were ever promoted to those quarters at all. No ; they imagined 
that in after-life the dead continued existence in some sort of dim 
underground mundus^ or region, to which they found access from their 
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graves. The primitive Greek and Roman bnried his IBather, not as in 
later times by the road-side, but in a field near his house, and the 
ancestors were deposited there one after the other; and the descendants 
believed, in a benighted way, that they had need of meat and drink: 
they placed food in their tombs, and even holes were made in the 
ground into which wine and milk could be poured for the use of the 
deceased ; and it was thought that unless this underground population 
were duly considered, paid attention to, and properly kept good-tem- 
pered with regular supplies of comestibles, they would not rest quiet. 
There was inmiense power of doing mischief in them ; and as their 
numbers must have become in time something overwhelming, thef 
were served more in fear than in reverence. The ordinary pagan, who 
eschewed the dangerous heresies of philosophy, up to the last continued 
to feed the soul of his great-grandfather in good faith, long aft^ 
sophists and sceptics had ceased to do so from any other motive than 
avoidance of public scandal, after the death of Anaxagoras or Socrates, 
or when the scofling Lucian wrote, " if a man has no son to feed him 
after death, his soul is condemned to everlasting hunger." Not a 
pleasant thing this, for a neighbour to believe that an impious house- 
holder hard by was keeping the souls of his ancestors in a state of 
raving famine ; and that thus a whole multitude of angry spirits were 
let loose on society, to inflict upon it all kinds of disasters — ^fipightfiil 
diseases for the body, mildew and blight for their corn-harvests ; not 
to speak of their going over and siding with the enemy in case of 
warfare. Consequently a man who was known to be on bad terms 
with his underground relatives had little mercy to expect from those 
about him ; it was no matter if you put him to death, for you might 
appease him in his after-life by feeding him properly, and giving him 
milk and honey, or anything else supposed to be pleasant for a ghost; 
and, provided some other male descendant was left to continue to feed 
the family-ancestors, the whole community would be a gainer. 

Up to the present day the Hindoos still preserve the custom of 
giving repasts to the dead. 

Even in the Augustine age, Virgil, speaking of the burial of Poly- 
dorus, says they shut his soul up in his tomb j and Cicero writes, the 
dead were formerly believed to lead the rest of their existence under- 
ground ; for men of our race, at all events, niBver seem to have enter- 
tained the notion that the soul was mortal, and had finished its career 
with the breath of the body- 
So completely indeed did the ancients believe that the dead li^^ 
an underground life, that they placed not only wine and food, but arms* 
vases, and clothing in their tombs. The Etruscan sepulchres are little 
chambers fitted up with every domestic comfort ; and they sacrificed 
slaves and horses over their places of interment, so that the deceased 
might not want a becoming state in the under-world. After the captors 
of Troy, when the Greek chiefs were about to return home with a fair 
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captive allotted to each of the leading men, they sacrificed Polyxena 
to Achilles ; she was his share of the booty, and he had a right to have 
her down below. Phryxes, we read in Pindar, died in Colchis, in a 
strange land, and was bnried there ; but he did not like it ; he suffered 
from home-sicknessy and he appeared in spirit to his descendant, and 
told him to go and fetch his soul and bring it back to Greece. 

The " 8tt tibi terra leviSj' then, like many expressions whose nse 
surmes obsolete beliefs and customs, had a much fuller meaning in it 
originally than it had in later times, when no one believed any longer 
in subterranean life. The family of the deceased, after closing the tomb, 
called three times by name on the mams of the dead person, and wished 
them a happy existence. Then they said, ^' Fare thee well, fare thee 
well, fare thee well ; may the earth be light upon thee !'* — so that the 
very expression "fare thee well," like the " skie viatar" now so common 
in churchyards, had some real significance in its early use : the descen- 
dants of the dead were very anxious their ancestors should fare well 
and have no cause to be spiteful. 

From this primitive faith was derived the sacred duty of giving 
the body a proper tomb, one of the most imperative of ancient sacred 
observances. That the soul which was not duly interred was supremely 
miserable, all antiquity believed. It was a public crime not to lay the 
dead with all the usual observances in a proper tomb, and it was for 
this reason that the Athenians condemned to death their generals even 
though they had won for them the great sea-fight of Aigospotamos, — 
they had neglected to inter their slain soldiers. The generals were phi- 
losophers, and had a strong taint of infidelity about them, and thought 
that the duty of saving their ships from a coming storm was before that 
of burying their dead ; but on their return the relatives of the slain 
made a public procession in long mourning robes, to demand vengeance 
for the unburied ; and the Athenians fully believed that their dead 
citizens would exact retribution upon them, if they failed to avenge 
the unburied misery of these defenders of their country, so they put the 
generals all to deaUi on religious grounds, and for their own safety. 

The tombs too were temples as well as sepulchres; the dii manes, 
the maneaqm sepulM of Virgil, the Hoi p^^^wo/, ovvaifLoi, evyyivsTg, re- 
sided there ; there was an altar in front of it for offering sacrifices ; 
and the necessity of performing the religious rites of the ancestral tomb 
was so great, that we see Roman generals, in time of war, leaving their 
armies without a chief in the most critical situations, to come home and 
appease the souls of their ancestors ; and the Senate, so far from being 
angry, would probably have deprived them of their command had they 
not done so— if they had been so irreligious as to neglect their dii 
manes in times of difficulty, when the city had especial need of their 
protection. For as soon as the dii manes received no longer their 
due supply of cakes and victims, of wine and milk, they came out of 
their tombs and wandered about, unhappy and revengeful, and were 
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heard to groan fearfdlly at night-time. Defeat, difleaae,'&miiie, and 
every kind of evil fortane were to be looked few with the dU nwnw in 
this condition. Even Clytemneatra, though she had mnrdered her hus- 
band Agamemnon, thought she oonld appease his spirit with a regular 
supply of food and libations. Thns the Greek demons and JurM, and 
the Latin lares, manes, and genii, formed one and the same race. Such 
were the eariiest Greek and Roman gods, older by many centuries tiiaa 
Indra or Zens. 

We have some diificnlty now in imagining how a man could adore 
his dead father or grand&ther as something divine. Nevertheless, it 
was so. In their benighted imagination these primitive people had no 
conception of creation, or of a creator beyond the being firom whom 
they proceeded, and in fact that which they worshipped was the prin- 
ciple of life within themselves. Assuredly it was a vast step when tbcf 
once grasped the idea of gods of nature, who spoke in the thimder, 
who directed the course of the sun and moon, and governed the stonnB 
of the sea. But the next step was a far less leap of the imagination 
than this; the next step was the worship of the fire of the fcnulr 
hearth, which symbolised the life of the family. 

Fire is one of the commonest objects of primitive worship. Mwy 
are the hymns in the Rig Veda addressed to Agni (Ignis) ; but the fi» 
on the domestic hearth was necessarily its most sacred form, and eTerj 
house, Greek and Roman, contained an altar, jSfij^c, i(fx^f>a, «•*''«> ^^ 
focus, on which the sacred household fire was nourished. It was the 
sacred duty of the master of the house to keep this alight day and 
night. Every evening the coals on the altar were careftilly p'l^ 'P 
and covered with ashes to prevent the fire from dying out in «* 
night, and the first care in the morning was to revive the sacred flw^*- 
111 was it for the house where the fire once went out ; for ftinily ^^ 
fireless and family extinct were synonymous expressions. 

Moreover, only certain kinds of wood {casta tcBda, in the words oi 
Virgil) were to be used for the domestic altar-fire. It was always to b* 
kept pure. The Romans extinguished this fire once a year, on ^^^ 
of March ; and it is singular that neither iron nor flint was to be o^ 
in relightmg it: it must be relighted by pieces of wood rubbed *^ 
gether. Sacrifices and offerings were made to it, and prayers addressed 
to it, as to a god. When Alcestis, in Euripides, is aboSut to sacrifice 
her life for her husband, she addresses, on leaving her house, a tm<i^^ 
prayer to the domestic altar-fire for the preservation and welflire of h^ 
husband and children ; and when Agamenmon, in .Slschylns, retains 
from Troy, it is not to a temple that he goes to return thanks, bnt ^ 
the altar-fire of his home. The altar-fire was the common life of ^j 
family, representing not only the ancestors, but its whole past ^ 
future existence. The altar-fire was then regarded as the special ^ 
vidence of the family. No meal was taken without giving it libatifl*** 
and offering it a portion of their food. Even in the days of Angnsto^ 
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Horace never in his oonntry-honse sopped before his hearth-fire without 
perf<»rming the aocastomed rites. 

Of the antiquity of this rite we can form no possible conception ; 
but as the same custom was prescribed by the laws of Manou for the 
Hindoo, it most be immense — practised when Oreeks, Bomans, and 
Hindoos were yet one family, and brought to Greece and Italy from 
Central Asia. Q%e laws of Manou say, ^* The Brahmin shall ne^er cat 
rice of the new haryest without making a first offering to the domestic 
altar. For the sacred fire is desirous of grain, and when it is not so 
honoured will consume the existence of the neglectful Brahmin." 

The altar-fire became in time personified — i<fr$af heaUa — ^became the 
goddess Vesta, one of the most benign, but chaste and venerable, of 
all the deities, whose fire could only be maintained by the pure hands 
of the vestal virgins ; a goddess of order ; not like the dark and terrible 
dva/xfi or Necessity, but of the gentle, moral order of human nature. 

The first religion of Greek and Boman, then, was entirely domestic; 
each family worshipped its own hearth and its own ancestors. The 
stranger was carefully excluded ; nay, his presence was a pro&nation. 
Hearth, lares^ manes, and demcms, composed the hoi fLvx'Oh the dii 
penates, the peculiar deities of each femily ; which prepared its rites 
after its own ancestral fashion, with which none might interfere. 

Every morning and every evening the family assembled to pray 
before the domestic altar. Each family was then a religious associa- 
tion ; but there was this peculiarity, that the worship of the family 
oould only be perpetuated by a male chief. Hence all the primitive 
laws of Greek and Boman were directed to the care of preserving the 
worship in a direct line of males ; and hence came many anomalies 
of the old Boman law which are still a puzzle to its professors. 

Community in family worship was essential to be considered a 
member of a family ; therefore the descendants of a daughter who had 
married into another family, and consequently adopted another form of 
family worship, could no longer inherit property firom her own family. 
She had no loageir any community of worship with them, and hence 
agnaiiy or relatives by the female side, never inherited by the rules of 
Boman law. All oeUbacy also was consequently impious ; it was the 
cause of evil to all the population ; it put an end to hereditary wor- 
ship ; and the son was called the saviour of the paternal hearth. Hence 
too the favour with which adopted sons were regarded by Greek and 
Boman, and still are by the Hindoo law. The adopted son could keep 
alive the worship of the dead for the common benefit of all. What 
difficulties about the rights of adopted sons have not arisen before the 
English in India^ who would never consent to recognise the rights of 
the adopted sons of the native princes I — ^rights which we see are per- 
haps one of the oldest legal creations of humanity, sanctified by the 
most ancient religion of which we have any trace. 

The marriage-customs, moreover, in connection with the altar-fire 
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were very gignificant Eyeiy mairiage was celebrated before tiie hearth- 
fire, and required no more sacred temple than the house for solemnisa- 
tion. The bride, on coming into the honse of her fhtnre husband in 
procession, with a crown on her head and her fiice coyered with a veil, 
made a show of resistance and cried for help-Hshe was a stranger, who, 
by the law of assumed force, was torn fix)m her own hearth-worddp to 
be initiated into that of her husband ; the bridegroom seized and boie 
her before his own hearth, taking care her feet should not touch the 
threshold ; for the threshold was sacred in those days, and no stranger- 
foot profaned it, and the wife was a stranger till she had been con- 
strained to worship her husband's pmaka. In company with him she 
arriyed before the sacred hearth, die was sprinkled with lustral water, 
she touched the sacred fire, prayers were addressed to the hearth, and 
the bridal pair then partook of a cake together. From the time of her 
marriage the wife had no longer any right to be present at the fjGunil; 
worship of her own ancestors in her father's house ; she had become a 
stranger to them, and sacrificed at the hearth of her husband. 

Thus in the earliest times the family was a religious institution, the 
house of the family had the sanctity of a church ; and the succession of 
property, and eyery act of life, was regulated and consecrated by the 
family religion. Man liyed in the society of his gods, and eyery object 
around him became sacred. The head of a family was ahao its prieBt, 
pater; the true meaning of which appellation is, that he was the sacred 
chief of a family and the founder of the state. The pater-priest's hearth 
was an altar ; his walls, his doors, his threshold, his boundary-stones, 
were all sacred. Eyery repast was a sacred rite. Birth, initiation of the 
son of the &mily to fiunily worship, the taking of the toga or robe of 
manhood, were all accompanied with prescribed religious ceremonies, 
and the anniyersaries of all these eyents were sacred. The fnlfihnent of 
family duties was part of the religion of the time, as is certified by the 
expression, pietas erga parentes, pietas erga Kberos. But side by side with 
this primseyal religion grew up another — the worship of the gods of 
nature-— till the two became fhsed ultimately together. Uniyersal is the 
testimony of Greek and Soman writers that the worship of Jupiter was 
a new religion. It is sufficient to appeal to uSlschylus alone, in the Pro- 
msthenSf for eyidence of this belief, vict yd^ o}x6vofMt x^arovs 'oxv/a^i^ 
But notwithstanding the immense number of the gods of Olympns, it 
took centuries for men to simplify them down to the condition in which 
we find them eyen in the poems and hynms of Homer. There were 
originally thousands of Jupiters, multitudes of Mineryas, Dianas, and 
Junos, each appropriated to the use of a particular family, and intro- 
duced among the penates. The yarious titles of each diyinity proyed 
this — ^ApoUo, Phoebus, Hyperion, Alexicacus, and Heracles were origin- 
ally different conceptions of the same diyinity in yarious minds, con- 
ceptions drawn by different imi^inations fix)m the sun ; and it took 
ages for men to imagine that one diyinity was the ruler of the son, and 
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was the same being worshipped hitherto under varions names. More- 
over, as each family familiarised itself with the notion of external gods 
of nature, some of these were admitted into partnership, into the wor- 
ship of the house-fire and thepenates. Thus each family had not only its 
ancestral underground gods, but a new race of family gods springing 
up — ^the divinities of nature. These were styled the hearth-preserving, 
hearth-standing gods — i(rr/oD;^o/, iffVr/o/, ^arpt^ot. "My own Jove," says 
Hecuba, in Euripides. " I conjure you," says Tecmessa to Ajax, " by 
the Jove who sits near your hearth." Some particular divinities thus 
remained always the especial property of a family. The Eumolpides 
laid claim to the Demeter of Eleusis. The Athene of the Acropolis 
belonged to the family of the Butades. The Potitii of Rome had their 
own Hercules, and the Nantii their own Minerva; just as different 
quarters of Naples have still their own Madonna. 

The celebrity acquired by the divinity of some influential family 
induced later the whole city to institute rites for its public honour ; 
but the family always retained its sacerdotal Amotions, and hence we 
have public hereditary priesthoods. 

It was a vast step, then, in the history of humanity when several 
families united together to worship a common god, and the stranger 
was no longer regarded as something profane and execrable in the 
presence of a family divinity. But who can tell how many centuries 
it took to elaborate the idea of a Zeus Xenius— of a Jove, the god of 
hospitality ? Nevertheless, all the new gods were of a more hospitable 
diaracter than the old, who maintained their exclusive character as 
long as paganism was a religion. 

The simplification of these new .divinities into the hierarchy of 
Olympian deities, as found in Hesiod or Homer, was the next advance 
in mythology — the reformation period of paganism. 

Ages intervened before philosophy grasped the conception of one 
universal and presiding governing spirit of the world; and when 
Anaxagoras lifted himself up to the height of this idea and proclaimed 
it, so impious did it seem, that they put him to death to propitiate the 
injured majesty of the old underground divinities. 

WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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The pleasnre-seeker who has indulged in a trip np the Seine, by steam- 
boat or train, cannot fail to have noticed the pictnresqne old town 
of Vernon. If for no other reason, he would regard it with some in- 
terest because it gave name to a distinguished family that has figured 
in the annals of England from the time of the Norman Conquest down- 
wards, and has contributed to English renown in the yarious fields of 
arms, of jurisprudence, and of literature. What lover of Dante does 
not reverence the memory of the late Lord Vernon ? But the town has 
other claims to notice. It is prettily situated in the middle of a fertile 
plain, on the left bank of the Seine, and communicates with its Eubnrb 
Vemonnet, on the right bank, by a bridge of twenty- two arches 
stretched across the river. It had the honour of being burnt by our 
Edward III. in 1346, and again ten years later by his son the Duke of 
Lancaster, and remained in the hands of the English from 1419 till 
1449, when it was recaptured by Dunois the young and brave. The 
timber-framed houses in the narrow, inconvenient streets, while they 
suggest the fatal efficacy of that barbarous military device called " firing 
a town," serve to enhance the picturesqueness of the ancient haUUa^. 
Adding greatly to the general effect is a tall and massive tower, called La 
Tour aux Archives, which — and a curious old building, now converted 
into a mill, at the foot of the bridge— is associated with sad rather than 
gloomy thoughts, as being the home of English prisoners during the 
great Napoleonic war. Around the town are pleasant walks and boule- 
vards, of which the most agreeable is the avenue leading to the GhTiteau 
de Bizy, where lived and died (in his bed, wonderful to say of a duke 
in 1795) the Duke of Penthievre, father of the Duchess of Orleans. 

The church, which is the opening scene of our history, is a gothic 
edifice, built evidently at two different periods, the nave being in a 
style later by three centuries than the choir. For some reason the 
devastators of the revolution left within the church intact the marble 
effigy of a lady of the family of Maignard, buried in 1610. 

Very strange was the scene enacted in the nave of this gothic church 
on the morning of Sunday the 25th of July in the year 1655. The 
people were at prayer ; some, however, passing in, some out. Among 
the former appeared a sturdy beggar, accompanied by a little fair-haired 
boy, both wearing the marks of a weary tramp along hot and dusty 
roads. Following his vocation, the beggar stationed himself near the 
door with his little ally, and asked alms. The parishioners of Ycmon 
seem to have had a sharp eye for mendicants and their surroundings, 
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and many a scratinifiing glance was cast at Jean Monronsseaa — sach 
was the name of this lay member of the order — and at his little boy. 
There was an increasing significance in the glances, and a sequence of 
whisperings growing in intensity. 

** Sorely that beggar-lad is Jacques le Moine !" said one. " I believe 
it isy" said another. " I am sure it is ; I know him by his hair," said a 
third. " And by the scar on his forehead," added a fourth. 

Now Jacques le Moine was the lost son of a certain Jeanne Yache- 
rot, native, as it would seem, of Vernon, where she had property. Fif- 
teen years had elapsed since her marriage with Lancelot le Moine, a 
notary practising at the ChAtelet, Paris ; and for six years she had been 
a widow. She was left sole guardian of her children — three boys — 
and had procured for them the rudiments of learning, as became their 
station. So strong was the confidence of the defunct notary in his wife, 
that he expressly set forth in his will '* that none other but she should 
be the guardian of his children, because that would be their ruin." 

Unfortunately Madame le Moine, or Dame Vacherot, as she was 
often called in her widowhood, was compelled in 1654 to quit her Paris 
home, and travel to Vernon in quest of her rents. Taking with her the 
youngest boy, she set off in the month of September, leaving Pierre and 
Jacques under the care of her mother Catherine Janvier and a servant. 
Whether grandmamma or the servant were too despotic, and the boys 
longed to rejoin their mother, or whether they acted on the impulse of 
vagabondage common to boys in all ages, is unknown. Certain it is 
that the worthy widow, on her return to Paris, learned that the lads 
had left home. Pierre was fourteen years old, Jacques ten. They had 
gone off with the children of a burgess named Coustard. The young 
Coustards were brought home to their father by an officer of the police, 
but no tidings came of the other two lads. Their mother is repre- 
sented as overcome with grie^ and making every search that maternal 
solicitude could suggest. Oddly enough, however, she does not com- 
municate her loss to the legal authorities for two or three months. 
One day on the steps of the H6tel-Dieu she notices a beggar with a 
chUd, who had more than once asked her charity. She was struck with 
the resemblance between the child and her son Jacques, and begged 
the father to make inquiry on his travels for her lost children, whom 
she described, giving him alms, and shedding abundant tears. Jean 
Monrousseau — for he it was — comforted her with promises and hopes. 

After this and some other private inquiries, of which no particulars 
are given but that they were useless, this despairing mother, on May 12, 
1655, informed a magistrate of the flight of her sons. 

Two months later, business again called her to Vernon, where the 
story of her bereavement was well known. By an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, at this very time the mendicant Monrousseau and his little boy 
entered the town, and hastened, according to his wont, to that thres- 
hold of the temple of charity, the church-door. Here pleading mutely 
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his own cause, by the help of his picturesque-looking son, he became 
the object of marked attention, as we have seen, and drew from Beveral 
parishioners passing out of church the remarks we hare quoted. 

Now it must not be assumed that, in this early period of the reign 
of the Grand Monarque the populace of French towns were a quiet sub- 
missive set of people, who, having no voice in the politics of the nation, 
remained speechless and undemonstrative. Very much the contrary. 
Quite recently they had been in all the turmoil and passion of the 
Fronde, which was particularly active in Normandy. The concussion 
of opinions in the political atmosphere for the twenty previous years 
was violent enough to affect the lives of men in all parts of the worli 
The English civil war, the trial and execution of a king by his subjecte, 
and the elevation of plain Oliver to supreme power in these islands, 
were events of so astounding a character, that no one could ignore 
them, or be entirely free from their influence. However various that 
influence may have been in particular cases, there is no doubt that it 
had one general effect — that of inspiring men with more respect for 
personal independence, and less reverence for human authority. 

Reflections of this kind arise as we note the sudden fit of passion 
which seized the good folks of Vernon on the retreat of the beggar with 
the boy. They supposed him to be Jacques le Moine, and vociferously 
demanded that he should be given up to his mother. The crowd and 
tumult increased on the appearance of Sieur Louis on the scene. This 
gentleman was the promrmr du roi, whose duty it was to take cognis- 
ance of all offences, and prosecute them according to law. Vehemently 
urged by the cries of the people, he adopted their views without due 
consideration. Jean Monrousseau was arrested and taken before the 
magistrate, who sent him to prison; and though neither his name nor 
the charge made against him were entered, as they ought to have been, 
in the gaoler's book, he was put in irons. Irregularities like this prore 
undue haste at least on the part of the oflScials, for which they had to 
pay the penalty of a tedious litigation afterwards. Meanwhile widow 
Vacherot, who, just arrived in Vernon, had been informed of the dis- 
covery of her son, repudiated the boy, to the great horror and scandal 
of her neighbours. The child was taken to the hospital by order 
of the magistrate, and the supposed unnatural mother was ordered to 
appear next morning in court to be confronted with Jean Monrous- 
seau. She was not allowed to find her way quietly, but was smnmoned 
in form, and then led between two moving hedges of townsfolk, who 
showered upon her every expression of hatred, indignation, and con- 
tempt that they could call to mind or invent. She was confronted 
with the beggar, who swore the child was his, and with the child, who 
called her mother. Varlot, a tailor, swore that he had made a coat for 
this boy as for Jacques le Moine; and Aubert, a surgeon, vowed that 
he had treated him for a wound on the forehead. The dilemma was 
awkward, but Jeanne Vacherot stood firm. The judge, in French fashion, 
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interested himself warmly for the child thus shamelessly, as he thought, 
disowned. He entreated and threatened by turns, but the lady persisted 
in denying that she was mother of the boy they were so liberal as to 
give her. She was kept in custody all day, and liberated in the evening. 
Feeling her very life in danger, she set off at once, and, travelling all 
night, safely reached Paris ; and not too soon, for the populace, hearing 
that she had fled, vented their rage on the house she had lived in, 
breaking the windows and committing other disorders of a like kind. 

Meanwhile, on an information laid before him by the procureur, 
the judge declared the boy to be Jacques le Moine, appointed him a 
guardian, and granted a provision of a hundred livres. 

Hereupon the widow appealed to the parliament of Paris, and on 
the 11th August obtained an order stopping all legal proceedings at 
Yemon, and transferring them to the capital. The judge, however, 
demurred to the authority of this decree, alleging that Yemon was in 
the jurisdiction of the parliament of Normandy alone. To procure 
money for the boy, and pay expenses, he issued a distress -warrant 
against Madame Yacherot's farmers, and seized their goods, horses, &c. 

Readers of the history of the period know well how fierce and bitter 
were the mutual jealousies and bickerings of the several parliaments 
which then administered justice in the kingdom of France. A conflict 
of jurisdiction now began, and the cause of the beggar of Yemon 
became a cause cHebre^ and a battje-field for the gentlemen of the robe 
at Rouen and at the grand Ohfttelet of Paris. Madame Yacherot, in 
defence of her farmers, had implicated the judge and procureur in a per- 
sonal charge of unjust and illegal proceedings, and obtained from the 
Chdtelet an order for the release of her goods seized by the authori- 
ties of Yemon. This order was disregarded by the provincial court, 
and the seizure maintained. There was nothiug to be done but cany 
the cause into the supreme court of appeal — the Privy Council. 

The beggar and the boy were removed to Paris, and there interro- 
gated by the celebrated lawyer Lamoignon, then master of requests. 

In Febmary 1656, order was given to stop the execution of the 
sentence against the farmers. Nothing more could then be done with- 
out the concurrence of the Rouen parliament, which was not sought, 
and would not have been granted. 

In Fort Ev^ue, the house of detention in Paris, the boy, whose 
resemblance to the lost child was said to be proved by his flaxen hair 
and a mark on his forehead, avowed that Monrousseau was his father, 
notwithstanding his pretensions to be Jacques le Moine. The cause 
went on from court to court, and in June 1656 reached the parliament 
of Paris, at the very time that Lamoignon was made first president. It 
was on this occasion the king paid this eminent lawyer the compliment 
of saying, '< his elevation was due to his merit alone, and he would not 
have been preferred had it been possible to find in the kingdom a more 
faithful subject^ or one more capable of that distinguished duty." 
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Strangely enough, eight days after the last order of the Privy 
Coancil, namely on the 10th of June 1656, Pierre le Moine, the elda: 
of the missing brothers, returned home, after an absence of twenty-one 
months. He told his mother that when he and Jacqnes left Paris they 
made their way to Yemon, whence they proceeded to St. Waast, where 
they were rednced to the necessity of begging alms. A gentleman 
named Montaad, perceiving that they were of the better sort, took them 
into his house for a fortnight. Here the younger one fell ill, died, 
and was buried in the church of St. Waast by the Brothers of Charity. 
Pierre produced a certificate to this effect signed by the cur6, by M. 
Montaud, by the Brothers of Charity, and by other parishioners of St. 
Waast. He had run away, however, from the house of M. Montaud, 
and spent a vagabond life, until the hardships and misses he endured 
drove him home at length to the welcoming arms of his mother. 

At length the cause came on for final hearing, and was opened on 
behalf of Jeanne Yacherot by Mattre Pousset de Montauban ; " a man," 
says Pitaval, ^' whose happy genius shone forth not only at the bar, 
but in the theatre, for he was the author of comedies, tragedies, and 
tragi-comedies — of The Charms of Fdida^ FarUagruel, Zenobia^ Inde- 
gonda^ The Count of Holland, &c., which were printed in 1654." The 
forensic eloquence of a man so versatile is worthy of notice, and his 
speech on behalf of Dame Yacherot may be found in a little old quarto 
volume printed at Paris in 1665, under the title oi Divers Plaidoyez 
touchant la Cause du Oneux de Vernon, where it occupies fifty-eight 
pages of print. There is a biblical tone in all the speeches, savouring 
of the pulpit as much as of the bar. We imagine, however, that so- 
lemnity in a court of justice in those days was no mere pompons 
affectation, but a real product of the thoughts and feelings inspired by 
the place and the business in hand. Yiewed in the light of our day, 
the mode of procedure has a tinge of the ludicrous. *^ Gentlemen," 
said Montauban, addressing the parliament of Paris, with Lamoignon 
at their head, '* it is no new thing to see mothers disputing the pos- 
session of a child, with so many reasons for doubting on both sides, 
that the right decision descended fi*om heaven alone, and proceeded 
from the spirit of God himself who has pronounced the verdict by the 
mouth of the wisest of princes. It is no new thing to see a mother 
disavow her son, and forced only to recognise him by the happy artifice 
of a sentence to death or marriage with this same son— celebrated judg- 
ments of which all the ages have spoken. But it is a new thing to see 
a child who acknowledges his father, and whom his father acknowledges, 
who disowns her who is given to him for a mother, and is disowned by 
her, to see him torn from his father who asks for him, and given to her 
who does not know him. It is new to see people wishing to rob a father 
of his most precious possession, the only good thing he has, to give it 
to my client, who, were she in want of an heir, would not be so hard as 
to enrich herself with the spoils of a poor man." 
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He then proceeds to charge the lieutenant-general, and the pro- 
curatenr of Vernon, with imposing this beggar-boy upon her for a son 
becaase she had refused to sell them her estate near the town. 

" Spite of all testimony to the contrary, that ^m the month of 
the father and son, these officers will haye it that the father is blind, 
and the son mistaken, that nature has a false voice, and that all these 
infallible lights of the knowledge of their own condition are extin- 
guished at their very source." 

His metaphors get a little puzzling at times, and he is rather high- 
flown ; but the directness and clearness of his statement against the 
defendants is admirable. His reading is shown by quoting Plato and 
Seneca to prove that children are bom to the republic, and belong to 
the state before they belong to the parents. The very poverty of the 
beggar's child draws closer the ties which bind him to his country. 
" The state," says Seneca, " counts not riches, but arms and heads." 
He then relates the family history of Dame le Moine, or Vacherot — 
her marriage, the birth of her three sons, the baptism of the second 
(Jacques) at a church near Vernon, the death of her husband, and the 
substance of his will. A passage in the will is quoted as testimony to 
her affection. In appointing her to be guardian, the testator adds, 
"not wishing that any other be their guardian, as it would be their 
ruin." " Does not this," exclaims the advocate, " destroy the reproach 
cast upon her by these officers, that she bore an aversion to the child ? 
Can they accuse her, when her husband justifies her ? Can they say 
she wants to ruin one of her children, when her husband says they 
would be all lost if she did not love them, and ruined if she were not 
their guardian?" He continues his history, and quotes Solomon again 
when he comes to the escapade of the two boys. 

Further on, in describing the treatment of Monrousseau and his 
boy when they first arrived at Vernon, the orator garnishes his dis- 
course with a more lively scriptural metaphor. " The beggar came 
to the church-door to ask for bread, but the people, incited by the 
judge, instead of changing the stones into bread to alleviate his misery, 
turned bread into stones to insult his misfortune." The examination 
of Dame Vacherot by the judge at Vernon he describes as a course of 
entreaty and menace ; " a great combat, in which nature proved trium- 
phant, love victorious, and truth without a stain. If this child had 
been her son," he continues, "there was no need of violence to stir 
up her passions in his favour. The heart of a mother is a door always 
open to her children in times of the greatest difficulty. They know 
the road to it, and will find their way thither without the use of fire 
or sword, torture or imprisonment." 

Much more of this kind of language was allowed than would now 
be tolerated either in France or England. How much it contributed 
to the convincing of the judges, it is of course difficult to say, since the 
counsel on all sides dealt in it. Certes Montauban touched a more 
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responsive chord when he asked what authority it was ihat dared to re- 
sist the decrees of the parliament of Paris, and how long the ofilcialB 
of Vernon had been sovereigns. "They have put the threshold of 
their tribunal higher than that of yours, or, as Cato said in speaking of 
the philosophers, of their portico they have made a temple." The 
parliament seems to have enjoyed this sort of pedantry, and talent in 
selecting instances from Greek and Latin writers was highly appreciated. 

The weakest point of Montauban's case was the contradiction in the 
boy's conduct in calling Dame Vacherot his mother at Vernon, and 
Monrousseau his father at Paris. Both statements could not be true, 
for the lady's fidelity to her husband was not impugned, and the bap- 
tismal register of the lost Jacques was produced in court. The advo- 
cate has recourse to great subtleties here. 

" The simple utterance of the name of mother by this child gives no 
certainty that he is her son. In law, if a man call another his son ha- 
bitually, he does not thereby prove the relationship, neither can adiild 
prove his sonship by merely calling another man his father. The name 
of father is rooted in the soul and blood; it is nature's point of perspec- 
tive, where everything is gathered up; it is her seal and signet; in it is 
comprised all that force of nature which makes it fruitful. The utter- 
ance of this name should not be the sterile production of lips articu- 
lating its component syllables. It is the external mark of an impres- 
sion at the bottom of the heart, which unfolds the secret cipher by 
the mouth. It is the evidence of those impetuous feelings of the eovl 
which more than once have untied the tongue of a dumb child to 
exclaim against the hand raised against his father. Had this child 
uttered in such a manner the name of mother, he would have found a 
responsive echo, and my client would not have Mled to call him son. 
But the word pronounced remained dead upon the lips, and my clioit 
has still to mourn the loss of her son." 

Sample enough, perhaps, of Maitre Pousset's stilted eloquence. He 
does not spare his learned brothers. He calls Plutarch into court, with 
Theseus and JSgeus, Homer with Ulysses, Virgil with Astyanax ; he 
appeals to Plato in the original Greek for a definition of "necessity;" 
quotes St. Ambrose, Augustine, and Tertullian. On the subject of 
resemblances he has a quaint astronomical conceit: " If the beggar- 
child and the deceased child were alike, still the one would be the son 
of the pauper, the other my client's son. There would be the same 
difference between them as between a star and a comet, both having 
the same appearance and seemingly the same brightness; but the one 
is seated in the firmament, shining with a fire lighted at the sun; the 
other is but a vapour of earth, a false star, that finally £Edls from the 
sky in which it only seemed to be placed." A hint of the condition 
of the contemporary poor is given in a passage referring to Monrous- 
seau. " I know well, gentlemen, that the disorder among persons of 
this sort has been very great hitherto. I know there are few genuine 
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poor — few of those whom God draws fix)m his bosom as he draws the 
winds from his treasm^s, in whose person he appears disguised, ac- 
cording to Tertnllian, who calls the poor man ' God masked.' '' 

He is very serere upon the vox popuU as displayed by the people of 
Yemon, and quotes several instances from ancient history of the mis- 
chief it has produced. At length he ends with the formal phrase, " I 
conclude that it may please the court to reverse all the previous pro- 
ceedings, to declare the [Vernon] officials folly implicated, and to con- 
denm them in all the damages, with interest and costs." 

The next orator was Mattre de Fourcroy, counsel for the beggar 
Jean Monrousseau. His style is less pedantic and more business-like 
than Montauban's. 

<< Gentlemen, I will not ofTer you a studied narrative, full of artifice 
and ornament, nor set before you a picture of bright and lively colours : 
brilliant colouring does not sit well on the wretched; paint, which is an 
ornament on the great, in the poor is a crime; and artifice is not neces- 
sary where the truth speaks for itself. I present my cause quite bare, 
in its natural state, without disguise or figure of speech, for the sim- 
plest language is the most suitable to the condition of my client." 

He proceeds to narrate the history of his client, who was about fifty 
years old, the son of a Limousin stonecutter, and, having begun life as 
a shepherd-boy, became a soldier. He was in the campaigns of Italy 
and of Flanders. When Marshal Meilleraie took Bapaume from the 
Spaniards in 1641, the regiment in which Monrousseau served was left 
in garrison, and the tired soldier thought to settle comfortably in life 
by marrying Jeanne Blond, an artisan's widow. The cur^ at Bapaume 
refused to marry them, because Jeanne omitted to carry with her a cer- 
tificate of her first husband's death. Arras was not &r ofp, and Mattre 
Michel Hocquet^ the cur6 there, being more complaisant, the happy 
couple were lawAilly wedded in the presence of the corporal and some 
soldiers of Jean's company. This was in 1642, and the town of 
Bapaume had not recovered from the effects of the previous year's siege 
— ^it was in a ruinous condition. The newly-married pair therefore 
moved away, first to Mondidier, then to Neuville. Of two pairs of 
twins that Jeanne bore her husbandi the boy Louis was the sole sur- 
vivor. The parents gained a livelihood for a time by working in the 
gardens and woods of Neuville. In 1647, however, they ETet forth *'on 
the tramp," armed with a letter from the cur6 to the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, requesting that these poor people might be allowed to beg in his 
diocese. This letter was brought into court as confirmatory evidence 
of MonrouBseau's own statement. This miserable vagrant life seemed 
well-nigh ended by the death of Jeanne Blond in the Hdtel-Dieu at 
Tours, in 1654. The widower and his boy moved back to Neuville, but 
could find no occupation there, and went on to Paris, where, in a casual 
meeting with Dame Vacherof» they received alms from her, and were 
asked to look round them in their travels for her lost sons. Going into 
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the country soon after to get work in the harvest, they passed bj Yemen, 
and were treated in the manner already related. One peenliaritj of 
Fourcroy's style is that he identifies himself literally with his di&xL 
** I do not ask," he says in one place, "of what we wore aocnsed, for 
when we were imprisoned, there was neither accnser, informer, nor oom- 
plainant against ns. Bat I ask why we were imprisoned ?" In another 
place he says, still speaking for his client the beggar, "I bring anth^itic 
documents and justify my marriage, the birth of my chfldren, the death 
of some of them and of my wife. Here is a proof in writing that I was 
married and had children, of whom the boy in question was one. What 
other proof of possession can I have than this — that I was holding him 
by the hand and asking alms for him when they took him from me ?^ 
The parliament was doubtless too much in earnest to smile at language 
which would have a comical effect from the mouth of an advocate in 
our day. Fouroroy concluded a speech that fills seventy-seven printed 
quarto pages by demanding damages from the Vernon ofBic^^ tor the 
false imprisonment and other injuries of which his client had been the 
victim. It is worthy of mention that he quotes Lord Bacon as " a great 
chancellor of England, who has said that nature may be often concealed, 
sometimes surmounted, but never extinguished." 

The Lieutenant-general of Yemon, Louis Mordant, was defended by 
Maitre Bilain, for whose speech we have little space left. He is energetic 
enough, beginning with a fine piece of flattery to the judges: ''EEeaven 
raises up from time to time extraordinary causes of this kind, for the 
honour of justice, and for the exercise by the judges of that sovereign 
wisdom which appeared in their decrees. It is upon this that my inno- 
cent client M. Mordant relies." He then gives his client's history, and 
an account of the transactions at Yemon as seen fiY)m their point of view. 
*^ It was the cry of the people arising suddenly, like a voice from the 
centre of the earth, that first directed the attention of the judgeat Yer- 
non to the beggar and child. The lieutenant-general had no part in 
it. The case was brought before the deputy-lieutenant, who was cousin- 
german to Jeanne Yacherot's husband. Thus it was the voice of heaven, 
since it was the voice of the people; and it was the voice of nature, since 
it was a near relation of Jacques le Moine who condemned the mendi- 
cant." He makes a strong case from the evidence of those who recog- 
nise the boy as Jacques, and of the child's recognition of places and 
people in and about Dame Yacherot's farms. The other side had said 
that these acts of seeming recognition had be^i prompted by persons 
who wished to impose a stranger upon the bereaved mother as her son« 
Bilain retorts that the boy's inconsistent avowal at Yemon that Jeanne 
was his mother, and at Paris that the beggar was his father, was to be 
explained. Dejobar, the usher of the court, who brought the child from 
Yemon to Paris, was a near relation of Jeanne Yacherot, and had on 
the road coaxed and threatened the little beggar into disowning his own 
mother. Ah, what a mother ! It had been said that the crime im- 
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pnted to her was incredible. Why, all great crimes are incredible, for 
they have neither reason nor pretext in nature or in morals. Shall they 
go nnpnnished for all that ? In conclnsion he prayed the conrt to de- 
clare that the judge had been foolishly charged, and that the plaintiff 
shonld be condenmed in damages and costs. 

The subordinates of the lieutenant-general, and actual perpetrators 
of the malfeasance complamed of, did not appear in the cause further 
than in the person of their superior, and also of the little boy, who was 
re|»reBented by counsel and defended by Messire Robert. He dwelt 
with much severity on Dame Yacherot's cold-heartedness, the delay of 
eight months after the loss of her sons before she appealed to the 
authorities, her manifest indifference to her children's fate, and her ex- 
treme anxiety about the safety of her property. The beggar he painted 
in the darkest colours as " a master in vagabondage, a simulator of 
disease and sorrow, more devoted to crime than to pain, a kidnapper 
of children, an excellent artificer of roguery and malice." 

He said that the widowed mother and the beggar had come to an 
agreement about the child, and had had several interviews in various 
parts of Paris. Having lost her son by neglect. Dame Yacherot was 
resolved not to find him again. She repelled eveiy manifestation of 
affection on the part of the child. " The judge of Yemen seeing the 
appellant obstinate in her disavowal, and desirous of ascertaining if 
the presence of her son would re-illumine any sparks of a mother's love 
in her heart, presented my client to her. As soon as the child cast 
his eyes upon her, not waiting until she spoke, regardless of the solem- 
nity of the conrt and the presence of the magistrate, he threw himself 
into her arms with the simple words, Bon jour^ maman. His face, his 
eyes, his words, his heart, tell her that he is her son ; love and agita- 
tion will not let him say more than Bon jour^ maman. Unnatural 
mother ! pause a moment ; examine with care whether that be not thy 
son ; if those ragged clothes, that nakedness, be not thy son's ; if those 
teors and caresses are not his ; if his size, his movements, are not like 
thy son's ; if the weariness of wandering have somewhat changed his 
features, look at that heart so full of love, which remains unchanged — 
it is the heart of thy son." In this oration also the reader is struck 
with the ludicrous effect of a grave gentleman of the robe identifying 
himself personally with his client. After calling Monrousseau " a can- 
nibal, a Cyclops, a hangman," oppressing the life of his poor client, he 
says : '' I am not the son of that vagabond and impostor, but his prey 
and slave. Monrousseau is not my father, but my kidnapper and tyrant. 
He has robbed me of my birth, my education, my love of liberty ; he 
has reduced me to the vilest and most sordid condition among mortals; 
he has doomed me to be the instrument of his roguery, the organ of his 
thefts, the companion of his wretchedness, the accomplice of his crimes, 
and the successor of his ignominy." 

When counsel had been heard on both sides, the whole matter was 
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summed up in a long and able speech bj M. Bignon, the advocate- 
general. The cause, he said, was more like a romance or drama than 
sober reality. " Lore and hatred, the two great passions which govern 
the world, here set in movement the whole action, just as they are 
made to do in the pieces at the theatre. In works of art, however, 
one spring of passion is seen to dominate the other; whereas in this 
affair one does not know to which we may attribute the extraordinary 
results set before us : on the one side the love of a father, which 
fortifies him to endure hardships and imprisonments rather than give 
up his son; or, on the other side, the artifice of a vnretched venal soul, 
leading him to adopt this language and borrow the character of a 
Mher. Agam, there is the love of a mother for her children, whom 
she would protect against a strange intruder, or the unconquerable 
hatred of a hard heart against her own flesh and blood." Proceeding 
in this tone, M. Bignon pleaded, with great skill and verve, the cause 
of the defendants against Jeanne Yacherot. The vndow must have 
trembled in her seat vrith the fear that he would declare against her. 
But her alarm was dissipated, when, after following the counsel opposed 
to her, and even gathering up little points that they had overlooked, 
he came to state the case as from her point of view. He acquits the 
Yemon magistrates of malice, and of all fault save undue haste, and 
makes light of the voice of the people, who, always credulous and 
easily surprised, at once beUeyed in the resemblance of the beggar- 
boy to the lost boy. He therefore concluded that Jean Monronsseau 
should be set at liberty, and receive back his son, and that the money 
set apart for his provision should be restored to Jean Yacherot. On 
Maundy Thursday of the year 1659 a decree in conformity with the 
above conclusion was pronounced by the President Lamoignon. Thus 
ended a litigation which had lasted four years, envenoming the rela- 
tions of a large family, and destroying the peace of a respectable town. 

ROBBET HARRISON. 
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FIRST DOWN IN THE MORNING 



I. 
Waking I dream, and dreaming see 

The little room I know so well, 
Where fern and flower deftly blend, 

Dearer to me than asphodel ; 
Lace-shadows plaj upon the wall. 

Play on the table, where the light 
With star and prism over-rays 

The damask spreading purely white. 

II. 
A silken mstle on the stair, 

The opening door, and sudden stir 
Of lace and damask, fern and flower ; 

As if they dumbly welcome her 
Who, entering, steps into the light 

That makes a glory in her hair. 
And clothes her with a sudden robe 

Of splendour, fitting one so fair. 

in. 
I mark the pallor of her face ; 

I see it quicken with surprise, 
Flush with delight, and yet the tears 

Gather and tremble in her eyes — 
Bright eyes, that watched the amber glow 

And golden splendour of the dawn, 
When gusts were freshening in the trees 

And leares were blown about the lawn. 

IV. 

Bright eyes I What meets their eager gaze ? 

What but my foolish letter — ^mine I 
Brought from far climes where stranger stars 
In stranger seas reflected shine ; 
VOL. vni. KK 
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Her eager fingers grasp the page, 
That with its every word begmles, 

That of its roses robs her cheek 

While tears are falling through her smiles. 

V. 

Delicious picture ! May I dare 

Pursue it to its sunny end, 
See her red lips the missiye press 

While blessings with her kisses blend ? 
No, hungry heart, that holds for truth 

Each idle picture love can make, 
The trumpet-call of duty sounds, 

The dream is over— I awake. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 

OKTHB 



Chaptbb XXXIV. Thb old Place and the old Folk. 

The Bath coach left London at dusk, and travelted all night, much 
to the terror of its passengers, who regarded the passage of Honnslow- 
heath as a period of imminent peril. Yet I think a dark narrow road 
in a woody conntry is infinitely more appalling than a wide open land- 
scape, snch as Honnslow or Bagshot ; across which, on moonlit nights, 
one may see a scndding hare at half a mile's distance, and where at 
all times the sonnd of horse's hoofis trayels far to warn the ear of an 
approaching foe. Honnslow and Bagshot haye, however, the stamp of 
&8hion; and I suppose it is as much the mode for a knight of the road 
to assail his prey upon these particular spots, as for a gentleman to air 
his long-skirted coat in the Sing. 

The coach deposited me at Willborough before daybreak; and while 
breakfasting in the coffee-room of the (George by a good fire, I had 
leisure to consider how I should approach Hauteyille. I was not cer- 
tain of one friend in the home of my childhood and youth, and knew 
not whether I should be permitted to cross the threshold of the mansion, 
or sit once more beside the femiliar hearth of the warrener*s lodge. 

^* Yes," I said to myself after a long debate, ^ it is to the instinct of 
my foster-mother I will trust. How ever she may haye heard me ma- 
ligned, I doubt not I shall soften her. There must be a subtle power 
in affection that will proye stronger than lies or treachery. Yes, I will 
go straight to her whose tenderness sheltered my childhood, and I 
know ska will not refuse to belieye the truth spoken by her foster-son." 

With this resolve I set out for Hauteyille, and just as the sun 
brightened over the landscape with the promise of a glorious day, I 
crossed the little rustic stile which marked the boundary of the estate, 
and entered Hauteyille woods. 

0, how bitter and how sweet, how new and how old, how strange 
and how familiar, the scene was to me I Here all seemed unchanged. 
On the ftce of Nature time had set no mark ; but those who had made 
the place dear were dead or estranged from me, and it was with a stifled 
sob that I paused to look around. 

The walk from Willborough to Hauteyille was a long one ; and I 
knew that before I could arrive at the warrener's lodge honest Jack 
Hawker would in all probability have set out on his daily round. 
This was what I wanted. It was upon my foster-mother's affection 
I relied, and I meant to make my appeal to her alone. I had occasion 
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to pass wifchin sight of the house ; the shuttered windows looked blank 
and dismal as when my childiBh eyes had first beheld them. The same 
air of desolation hnng over the place, despite the careful neatness of 
gardens and parterres; and I fancied that Sir Eyerard and Lady 
Lestrange came seldom to their country mansion. I turned &om 
the scene with a sigh, and continued my journey at a quicker pace. 

The blue smoke from the warrener's lodge was curling cheerily 
upward from among the newly-budding tree% ever so fidntly tinged 
with a tint of tender green. Here at least there was life ; here some- 
thing much more like home than was to be found in yonder stately 
dreary pile, which Yanbrugh had improved away from its original 
gothic splendour. My heart beat fast as I hurried along the path 
which little Margery and I had so often trodden hand in hand. 

Dear child ! Her image came back to me, not as I had seen 
it in the hour of my enthralment by a base plotter, but in the gentle 
innocence of childhood, fair as the face of an angel. 

The outward aspect of Jack Hawker's cottage had changed in no 
particular since I last looked on it. The latticed windows twinkled 
in the morning sun, the chickens pecked invisible nourishment from 
the short dewy grass, and close at hand sounded the comfortable grant 
of satisfied English pigs. The door was fastened only by the latdi 
with which my hand had been of old so familiar. I paused for a 
minute ere I crossed the threshold, and the next moment was stand- 
ing face to face with my foster-mother. 

She had just emerged from the dairy, carrying a dish of batter. 
This she set down hastily, startled by the entrance of one she took for 
a stranger. I was standing with my back to the light, and my seven 
years' apprenticeship under an Indian sky had doubtless wrought some 
change in me. How ever slight this change may have been, my foster- 
mother took me for a foreign pedlar. 

'< Nay, sir," she said, with a furtive glance of apprehension towards 
a certain walnut-wood box, in which I had of old known her to keep 
the family treasure of plate — six teaspoons, a battered caudle-cup, and 
a monstrous silver watch — *' I am but a hard-working countrywoman, 
that never wore lace in her life, and have no need of your smuggled 
foreign stuffs. At the great house you might find a customer, were my 
lady at home ; but she has not been there this year past, nor is likely 
to be there for as long to come." 

^ " What, Mrs. Hawker !" I said reproachfully ; " your eyes are bright 
enough yet, but it seems to me they will not help your memoiy to re- 
call an old friend." 

She looked at me for a moment^ and then clapped her hands toge- 
ther with a shrill cry. 

"Why, Robin," she exclaimed, " how brown thou art grown!" 

" Mother," I said, " I left this place an outcast. Did you believe 
me guilty of that foul wrong for which Sir Marcus drove me out ?" 
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She htmg her head as she answered me : 

" Yes, Robin, at first I half-inclined to think my darling's min must 
needs be your work ; I knew she loved yon. How he lured her from 
her home I know not to this hour; but I hare long known it was no 
act of yours." 

" Yet whence should come my justification, mother, if not from your 
own heart?" 

" It came from hers. A year after she left us, there came a woman 
to me one morning, while my husband was in the woods, to say I was 
to call next day — market-day — at the George at Willborough, where 
there was one who wanted to see me. It was not strange that I guessed 
at once 'twas something to do with Margery, for my lost child was neyer 
out of my thoughts. I questioned the woman, but she would tell me 
nothing. I was to go to the George, and ask for the person who wished 
to see Mrs. Hawker. This was all. Eobin, thou art a man, and 
knowest not what a mother's heart can suffer! I thought the time 
would never pass. I lay awake all night, praying that I might hear 
of my child ; and next day, setting out on the journey, I felt like one 
distraught. The house was scarce up when I went to the George, and 
I had to wait a chambermaid's leisure before I was taken upstairs to a 
sitting-room, where the shutters were still shut. While the woman was 
opening them, a figure wrapped in a white gown came out of a room 
adjoining. ' God, it is my child 1' I cried ; and the words were scarce 
spoken when Margery was sobbing in my arms. I stayed with her all 
day, Robin. There was no stall of mine set in the market that day, 
and I had to sell my butter and honey, at a dead loss, to a chap- 
woman in the town. We were together all day, my child and I ; 
but she would tell me scarce anything, save that we had done thee 
wrong, and that an enemy had hatched a wicked plot to bring about 
thy ruin. ^ 'Twas no act or word of his that tempted me from my 
home, mother,' she said. Yet when I pressed her to tell the villain's 
name, she would not. *You must ask me no questions, mother, as 
you love me,' she said. ' I was mad to trust myself here, but I could 
not live a day longer without seeing you. I am rich enough to go 
where I please.' And she swore there was no shame in the money, 
Robin ; it was all won by her own honest labour. She lived alone, 
with but few friends, and had neither lover nor suitor. She had 
sinned and sufPered and repented: those were her very words, Robin. 
I begged her hard to tell me where she lived, and how ; but she would 
not. ' I am lost in the great wilderness of London, mother,' she said ; 
' but there is not an hour in which I sit alone that my thoughts do not 
fly back to my old home and hover around those I love. Would they 
were guardian spirits to protect and shelter you !' She pressed money 
upon me, but that I refused ; and it was but to stop her tears that I 
consented to take a locket from her neck." 

" And have you never seen her since, mother ?" 
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" Yes, Bobin, often. The Bame woman brings me her message, and 
we meet in the same room three or foor times in the year, and I know 
mj child loves me. Yet I dare not speak, her name to her fathtf, 
unless I conld tell him she was coming home to ns ; and that she will 
not do. And so we go on, Bobin. I know nothing of my child except 
that she loves me." 

" And you have never been to London to look for her?" 
• My foster-mother regarded me with a wondering smile. It was as 
if I had asked her whether she had been to Hindostan. 

** I was never in London in my life, Eobin, nor my hosband either, 
and I know not a creatwe in that great city.*' 

"" Shall I search for Margery?'' I asked. 

** Ah, Kobin, if thou wouldst !" cried she, clasping her hands. 

'^Who has a better right than I? Did I not ever love her as a 
brother should love his lister ? She was made the unconscious inatra- 
ment in a vile plot against me; but that is cleared up now, and there is 
no cloud between us. I will seek her, mother ; and, if it is possible, I, 
who was accused of luring her away, will bring her back to you." 

And now I entreated my foster-mother to tell me all she knew of 
that strange event which had happened at the Hall on the night after 
Lady Barbara's death, and how it had fared with my old Mend An- 
thony Orimahaw sinoe that time. 

*' Alas, poor soul!" she exclaimed, *'he lives, and that is all can be 
said. His poor wits have gone for ever, the doctor says ; and yet there 
are times when he knows people, and for a few minutes together will 
be quite rational. I doubt he might mend if he lived a different life, 
amongst cheerful sights and sounds, and with people that would talk to 
him ; but to be mewed up for ever with Martha Grimshaw is enough to 
drive the sanest folks mad." 

*' Faith, I have reason to know that. Mrs. Orimshaw is the rerj 
genius of gloom ; and these last seven years have not improved hec, I 
suppose?" 

''Nay, Bobin; she has changed for the worse since you left; and yet 
she goes more than ever to the chi^l m Brewer's-yard. It is not often 
I go to the great house, but I never see her that she does not sigh and 
groan as if a corpse were in the next chamber." 

"Poor Tony r 

" Ay, poor soul ! 'tis a dreary life for him. He sits moping by the 
fire ; and were it not for the comfort of his pipe, I doubt he would have 
been dead long ago. *Tis his sole companion and Mend." 

" Were the scoundrels who made the attack ever brought to jus- 
tice?" I asked. 

" No, Bobin ; they were never so much as seen in the county." 

" And they were known for no foul work before or after ?" 

" Never that Jack or I could hear of. No men answering to the 
description have been caught by the thief-takers since that time." 
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" Were no meanB taken to discoyer the WFetehes?" 

*^ 8ir Marcus sent two men down from London— one, an nglj fellow, 
that they said was as eleyer at hunting a thief to the gallows as one 
Jonathan Wild that had taught him the trade ; but the men could 
make nothing of the business." 

^' And after this no more was done ?" 

" What mare could be done ? Squire Hedges, one of the county 
magistrates, was set upon catching the scoundrels, and there was not a 
tramp or a yagabond brought before him that he did not suspect as 
concerned in the Hauteyille burglary ; but nothing came of his pains." 

This was all my foster-mother could tell me, and it only helped to 
confirm my suspicions of foul play. I was determined to see Anthony 
Grimshaw and his wife before going back to London ; so I bade the 
dear soul good-bye, promising to see her again before many months. 

" I shall go back to London by to-night's coach," I said. ^' I haye 
no purpose in Berkshire but to see you and poor old Anthony." 

Before leaying, I asked her one more question. Had she told my 
foster-&ther how cruelly he had wronged me ? 

''Alas, no, SobinTshe answered, hanging her head. ''For two 
reasons I dared not tell him that : first, because I must haye owned to 
haying seen the child ; and next^ because to tell him as much would 
haye been to set him looking for the wretch that really did the mis- 
chief. If my good man doubted Sir Eyerard Lestrange was the scoun- 
drel — I think he is, Bobin — he would not sleep another night under 
this roof; and I loye my home, dear. My child was bom in this house. 
It would be a kind of death to leaye it. And, after all, we know not for 
certain that it was Sir Eyerard stole our girl away from us." 

I could but smile sadly at the woman's reasoning. She was the 
fondest, tenderest creature I had eyer known ; yet the finer sense of 
honour, which the rugged man had, was wanting in the softer woman. 

" Tell my foster-fath^ nothing till I bring his daughter home to 
him with a name which is honestly hers," I said ; and left the cottage 
without waiting to be questioned. 

I reflected that, as the widow of Mr. Hay, a soldier slain in Bengal, 
my fbster-sister might return to her home without shame or scandal. 
It must needs be easy enough to proye a marriage performed no more 
than seyen years ago ; and I resolyed to yisit Paris myself, in order to 
obtain due eyidence of the fact. It was only by making this first mar- 
riage a certainty that I could assure myself from the hazard of any 
legal esitanglement arising out of the second. 

Orimly dreary — splendid as it had seemed to me when I first en- 
tered it — appeared Hauteyille Hall on this the occasion of my reyisiting 
it after a lapse of yean. A strange maid-seryant admitted me at a 
small inm-clamped door that had been used by the Grimshaws and 
myself during the long absence of the fiunily. I was conducted across 
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the great hall — ^where the bannerg looked dingier and more ragged than 
of old to eyes that had so lately beheld the blase of Indian standards 
beneath an Indian snn — ^along the same passages by which I had first 
reached Mrs. Orimshaw's dreary sanctnuiy and so to the door of the 
sanctum itself, which the woman opened softly and admitted me. 

" A gentleman from London to speak with Mrs. Orimshaw on 
business," she solemnly announced in my own words, and retired, 
closing the door behind her, leaving me face to feoe with my old 
enemy, who dropped the book she had been reading, and started up 
from her chair, staring at me with a ghastly &ce. 

My tutor was dozing in an arm-chair close to the fire, with a hand- 
kerchief over his face. My heart yearned to this kind friend in his 
a£9iction, and it was to him I should at once have addressed myself, had 
not his wife's awful looks arrested me by a kind of magnetic power. 

" Robert Ainsleigh I" she cried. 

" Yes, madam," I answered, " and I am pleased that yon at last 
-deign to call me by my right name. During my absence from this 
place I have met one who was witness to my mother's wedding, and 
am thus able to tell you I never deserved that opprobrious title yon 
were wont to bestow upon me." 

'* Indeed, sir ; I am glad to hear Miss Lester was not the base 
creature folks believed her when she ran away from her home to take 
up with your father." 

^^ It is the misfortune of the generous and impulsive to invite the 
censure of the malevolent, madam," I replied. " My mother has passed 
to a world where her actions will happily meet a more tender judgment 
than they received on earth." 

" May I ask what business brings you to Sir Everard Lestrange's 
house after these many years ? I was not aware that you and he were 
on terms of friendship, however you may stand with his lady." 

This was said with a little spiteful shiver. The woman had an 
inordinate capacity for hatred, and her manner told me that even 
gentle Dorothea was not exempt from her ill-will. 

" I come to see a very old friend, Mrs. Grimshaw," I replied; " one 
for whose kindness I had reason to be grateful at a period when I had 
sore need of friendship." 

" My husband is in no condition to profit by your politeness, sir," 
replied the pitiless creature ; " he knows no one — ^not even his wife." 

" It will be a melancholy satisfaction to me to see him, notwithstand- 
ing, madam ; and with your leave I will wait till Mr. Grimshaw awakens.'* 

I seated myself without invitation, and Mrs. Grimshaw resumed 
her lecture. A glance at the cover of the pamphlet in her hand showed 
me that it was one of George Whitfield's innumerable sermons. 

<< And that woman will account herself justified by faith," I said to 
myself, *' as if she, who has not one Ohristian thought or impulse, can 
with the heart acknowledge Christ. miserable lip-service I" 
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For about a quarter of an hour we sat in Bilence — a silence broken 
only by the slow ticking of the eight-day clock, the heavy breathing of 
the sleeper, and the falling of the light wood-ashes on the hearth. The 
fire was the only comfortable thing in the room. 

The striking of the clock awoke my old friend. He pushed the 
handkerchief from his face with a tremulous hand, and looked around 
him like a child that is newly awakened. Great Heaven, how changed 
was that wan white face from the intelligent countenance I had known 
so well ! It was like a mask moulded from the dead, rather than the 
visage of the living. 

*' My pipe, mother," he said, stretching his hand towards his wife 
without looking at her. 

Mrs. Grimshaw filled a clay-pipe that lay beside a brown jar of 
tobacco on a little table near the old man's chair, and handed it to him, 
assisting him submissively while he lighted it. 

<* It is not in such vile creature-comforts the benighted soul can 
find pleasure," she said, by way of commentary on this small act of 
charity. ^' The bread of life hath no power to nourish or console him. 
It is in vain that I read the inspired pages of Mr. Whitfield, or the 
learned discourses of the late holy Yenn. He doth but stare at me 
with a blank unmeaning gaze; and you will have observed that he 
calls me ^ mother.' He has by some strange hazard forgotten his later 
life, and takes me for his mother, who departed to the rest of the 
pious nigh forty years ago. The mind is quite gone you see, Mr. Ains- 
leigh." 

No, not quite. At the sound of that familiar name, there came a 
faint flicker of the lamp which Mrs. Grimshaw thought to be for ever 
extinguished. 

'< Ainsleigh," muttered the old steward, ''Ainsleigh! Hoderick 
Ainsleigh — a wayward lad — proud, but generous; and I think he loved 
me. Yes, I am sure he loved me. Poor lad! Dead, they tell me. Yet 
who should be master of Hauteville, if not he ? There is no one else; 
I say there is no one else." 

It seemed as if these broken sentences struck terror to the mind of 
Martha Grimshaw. She fastened to the old man, and did her best to 
stop his talking. 

" 'Tis your coming has sent him into this fever," she cried angrily ; 
" he is not fit to be seen by strangers, and cannot bear to see them." 

" Strangers! yes, madam, he may be loath to see strangers; but I 
am no stranger. I am one who loves him — one whom, I dare venture 
to say, he loved. — Come, dear sir," I said, going to my old friend and 
kneeling down beside his chair, sorely against the will of his wife, who 
lacked only the strength to keep me off by main force, and wanted not 
the will to be violent ; " come, sir, look at one who has ever loved you ; 
your friend, your pupil— not Roderick, but Eobert Ainsleigh !" 

The old steward gazed upon me with a fixed countenance, but the 
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tranfiieiit gleam of intdligenoe that had lighted it a few momenta before 
was gone ; it was a bknlL 

" Dear air, do yon not remember me T 

" Is it likely he Bhonld remember yon, when he doea not know his 
own wife V Mra. Grimahaw demanded with a sneer. 

I waa still kneeling at nny old friend's feet, gazing cnriooaly into 
his feoe, with his cold wasted hand clasped in mine. Alas, I oonld 
neither warm that feeble hand into the genial glow of health, nor 
awaken one thrill of memcxy in tiiat frozen bndn ! 

While I thns watched him, the old man snddenly rose from his 
chair and tottered with feeble stqM towards the door. 

" Gome, come," he said in a confidential whisper; " I promiaed — 
come, all is safe. I promised to take care. An old man, my lady, bnt 
a feithfiil serrant. Gome." 

He beckoned to his wife, and then laid his hand, as if mechanically, 
npon my ann, and drew me, by no means unwillingly, along with him. 
In this manner we left the room, and walked along die narrow passage, 
and throngh the deserted chambers in which I had lired in the brief 
period of my gentility. Hearens, how ghastly th^ looked ! with all 
their splendour shrouded by holland draperies, and only a glimpse <tf 
the chill March snnli^t creeping in here and there through a hole in 
a shutter. Mrs. Grimshaw followed us doeely, with a countenance 
that expressed at once impatience, anger, fear, contempt— a ver^ oon- 
flict of passions. 

My old tutor led me to the foot of the grand staircase and upward 
to a room that I remembered with a pang of unspeakable bitterness, a 
tenderness that was anguish— that last worst agony the Italian tells of 
in his catalogue of hell's yarions tortures— the memory of departed 
happiness. It was my Lady Barbara's morning-room before the door 
of which my tutor stopped. 

'' It is a madness with him to come to this room, where he met 
with the accident that lost him his wits," said Mrs. Grimshaw ; ^ he 
will come here every day, sometimes twice a-day. The Lord has been 
pleased to afSict him grieyously in punishment of his sins." 

'^ Nay, madam, I doubt if it were a question of punidmient for sin, 
my old friend might hare kept his wits till others I know of had lost 
theirs. I do not belieye in that nice scale of earthly reward and pun- 
ishmenty that debtor-and-creditor account with the Almighty, which 
some folks pretend to keep. It has pleased God to afBict a good and 
harmless old man in this instance, as He hath often chastised the inno- 
cent in days gone by, for some wise purpose of His own." 

Mr. Grimshaw rattled the handle of the do(Mr impatiently. 

*' Open, open!" he cried; and his wife, with a most unwilling' air, 
took a key from her pocket and unlocked the door. 

" It is but to encourage his madness to let him come here," she 
said ; '' and you, sir, who can haye no business here, and whose presence 
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in thiB house would, I am sure, be displeaBiog to mj master, Sir 
Everard Lestrange, will oblige me by leaying me alone with my hus- 
band. It can be no pleasure to me that he should exhibit his infirmities 
to curious eyes, and I know not at whose invitation you came hither." 
*^ At no inyitation, Mrs. Grimshaw. I come to a house in which I 
hare been grieyonsly wronged." My looks were fixed on her counte- 
nance as I said this, and I saw her blench. ^* And I come chiefly to see 
this one old friend ; secondly, because I believe this house hides the 
secret of a great wrong done to me." 

At this her countenance grew livid, and from this moment I was 
sure that whatever evil had been done me in my absence, this harridan 
was in the secret of it. For the minute my random words had a crush- 
ing effect upon her, and she made no further attempt to prevent my 
entrance into the chamber where I first heard the story of my birth, 
seated at the feet of my benefactress. The room had a disused air, and, 
except in the one instance of the ebony cabinet, which had disappeared 
firom a recess by the fireplace, there was nothing changed since I had 
last beheld the apartment. I was very curious to see what purpose, 
or what fragmentary memory of some past duty, had brought my tutor 
to this room, and I stood apart observing him in silence. 

He walked slowly round the room, looking at every article of 
fdmiture with an inquiring gaze, aa if he would have demanded of each 
inanimate object what it was that he sought. Sometimes he came to a 
dead stop, shaking his head with a strange helpless gesture ; then with 
a £Ednt sigh walked on, and thus completed his round. 

'* Something missing," he muttered at last. '^ An old man, my lady, 
but a faithful servant. Yet there is something missing. What, what, 
what, what ?" 

No words can describe the piteoumess of his tone aa he reiterated 
this last mono^Uable. 

" It must be the ebony cabinet he misses !" I exclaimed. 

*' Likely enough," replied Mrs. Grimshaw, with a carelessness which I 
felt sure was but assumed. '' He had a childish fancy for taking charge 
of this room — the odds and ends of old china, and books, and suchlike ; 
and the thought of it worries him now his poor wits have gone." 

** There must surely have been something of peculiar importance in 
this room," said I ; "my old friend was too sensible to perform a duty 
that might have been better discharged by a housemaid. He must 
have had some solemn charge in this room, or the broken memory 
would scarce prey upon his mind as it does." 

I watched Mrs. Grimshaw as I spoke, and I saw that every word 
was a homethrust. Yes, there had been a plot, and the outrage com- 
mitted in this room was a part of it. It had been a plot against me, 
and this woman was concerned in it, or privy to it. But what 
advantage was it to me to know this ? and what more than this was I 
ever likely to discover ? 
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^< 'Twaa strange that nothing was ever heard of the villainB who 
misused your husband, madam/' I said. 

" Yes, sir, it was very strange." 

" Did his master. Sir Marcus^ take no pains to arenge so fiEdtlifiil a 
servant ?" 

*^ Sir Marcus did his duty to my husband, sir. All was done that 
could be done." 

" And who were the doctors that preserved my old friend's life, and 
yet failed to restore his reason?" 

'* My husband had the attendance of two doctors, sir; Mr. Harris of 
Eerton-green, and Mr. Claypole of Willborough." 

" WhatI two country surgeons only? Were no eminent men brought 
down from London to pronounce upon his state ?" 

'^ He had every care, sir, and constant prayers. Mr. Whitfield him- 
self prayed for him by name during a blessed visit to Willborough." 

'' And these prayers were to avail instead of medical science ! Why, 
woman, this is a kind of murder, to let the lamp of reason go out for 
want of a judicious breath to coax hsuck the flame." 

'< I cannot argue with a blasphemer, sir ; Elisha went up into his 
chamber." 

*' Elisha lived in the childhood of this earth, when man was still 
an infant at the knees of his Creator. The age of miracles is paat^ and, 
instead of His own divine interposition, the Almighty has given us 
science. He has taught us to be ourselves the miracle-workers ; but 
you bundle away the gift in a napkin, and think to save yoniself 
cheaply and easily by prayer." 

'* I do not ask your advice, sir, as to the treatment of my husband, 
and I am fully satisfied with what was done for him." 

" Ay, madam, I doubt not it suited you that he should lose his wits. 
There may be secrets in this house that could scarce be kept hidd^i 
while so honest a man had his senses." 

Again I saw that every word went home. And now, having little 
more motive for remaining in this house, since my old friend gave me 
no token of recognition, I wished Mrs. Grimshaw good-day, and left her, 
I felt sure, furious and bewildered, not knowing how much, and cer* 
tainly in no wise suspecting how little, I knew of the evil-doings with 
which she was acquainted. 
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CHANGING THE VENUE 



[At the present time, when the topic of emigration is so much disoaased, it 
is usmned that the following narrative will be interesting. The record is but 
slightly yelled. All the main incidents we know to be strictly true. — Ed.] 

I AM twenty-three, and I stand on Canadian soil. I came to Canada to 
get my eyes opened, and I succeeded. Her Majesty's Canadian terri- 
tory has rejoiced in my presence for abont six months. I am well 
contented, and make more than I spend. " Come, come, this is not so 
bad," yon say; " we should like to know something about you." So you 
shall; but in my own way, and with a certain reserve. One doesn't 
like to be stared at, you know ; especially if he is of a retiring dispo- 
sition, which is just my case. 

I know something of printers' type ; I would haye known more, as 
will appear in the sequel. I am aware that some of the most thrilling 
adventures haye been written in the British-Museum library; and 
therefore I assure the kind and benevolent reader — ^not on my own 
honour, which, unimportant and incogDito as I am, would not count 
for much, but on the honour of the Editor, who knows somewhat of 
my belongings — ^that my narrative is simply true. 

As I grew up, it often struck me I should like to earn my bread as 
easily as my Pater did. Pater, you should be informed, was then, and 
is now, what folks call " a literary man" — ^he earned, and still earns, his 
bread by writing. My age might have been ten years, perhaps, when 
I first acquired a consistent notion of what seemed to me my father's 
easy way of making money. "Writing is not so much, after all," 
thought I, "else the Pater would have less time on his hands. There 
he sits, temples on palms — a favourite posB of his — or there he paces 
up and down, smoking his pipe." It all seemed very jolly. Then the 
money came tumbling in so nicely. As a leader-writer on a news- 
paper there was a cheque weekly, quite unasked for; and when maga- 
zine payment was due, I sometimes was sent for the cash : it all seemed 
so pleasant. 

" That's whatrS do," said I to myself; and when Pater, who asked 
me from time to time what I'd like to be — when he spoke against a 
literary life, saying it was hard work and precarious — ^you little imagine 
my feelings. Alas and alack I let me make a clean breast of it. The 
Pater planted me twice in fixed avocations ; bat I lost both chances. 
I was writing— yesy indeed, writing on the sly! At sixteen, I must 
have accumiolated in certain boxes at least twenty pounds' weight of 
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manoflcript poetry ! Bj his pen my father li?ed ; bnt at times it was 
somewhat hard ; for he was frequently ill. I had an explanation. *^ He 
has not soared high enongh," thought I; ^'cannot, poor fellow, may be. 
I'll go in for something grand. I'll be a poet, and I'll write an epic" 
An epic I did write ; ay, I have it now — ^very mach at the bid of any 
intelligent publisher ! I haye also yarious little jottings poetically set 
down ; one on the disappointed loye of a tortoiseshell tom-cat You 
shall know the truth — ^the Pater and I had a split ; it seemed to me he 
was jealous. *' Let me only get loose," thought I ; '' let me only get 
adrift in this big intellectual London ; let me beat-up publishers — we'll 
soon see who is who." I got adrift, taking the hs. I tried the pub- 
lishers all round. What they readied, I decline to state. It doesn't 
matter, as their answers did not influence my judgment. My poems 
were in advance of the age ; that was my opinion. I have hitii in my 
epic. Let me set foot on British soil again, and try the publishers once 
more ; even Tennyson had to wait before he was appreciated. I, too, 
may be Laureate. 

One conviction dawned on me — the poor Pater had worked harder 
than I thought. His temple-squeezing, his moodiness, his room-pacing 
— these were not all amusements. 

Another conviction dawned too— that poets cannot live on air. I 
resolved to emigrate sometrtiere and somehow: chance rather than 
anything else suggested Canada. " Steam-voyage-Hiteerage — ^Quebec 
— six guineas." An advertisement of that sort met my eye, and pre- 
sently I was gone. 

It would boot not to say that in my hurry and poetic abstraction 
I had made no provision for creature-comforts during the voyage. 
My stock of money being very short, I tumbled into the good ship 

at Liverpool just as I was, after wandering about the town all ni|^t 

to save expense. We slid off into the pool, where we waited some 
hours for the mails. Next afternoon we sighted Londonderry, which, 
as well as the entire length of coast, is very fine. Now is dimly seen 
the Scottish coast on our right ; gulls scream overhead: such is the 
picture. Our first night at sea was strong enough. All the passengers 
save three were sick; I was one of the three. Novelty wore ofi^, and 
then came the monotony of a sea-voyage. I paced the deck all day, 
and more than once all night; so when the weather was a little rough 
I came in for a wetting. I left Liverpool in such a hurry that I 
had made no provision of any kind, either as regards bedding or tin- 
pots. Indeed, I had not the money to buy them, even had it occurred 
to me to do so. For the first four nights I lay in my hammock with- 
out covering. As the weather was squally, and my hammock was 
slung at the foot of the hatchway-ladder, I often shipped a sea, and 
had to take off my coat and wring it. Trousers I could not divest 
myself of, since around me lay women in all stages of marine nausea 
and every degree of clothing. Some were wrapped in ftns, others 
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had only blankets, and a few had preferred to lie down in their clothes. 
One or two had elected to wear eyen lighter clothing. I thought their 
taste peculiar. There is great sameness in a sea-voyage ; people are 
thrown yery much on their own resources. The sea grew more ani- 
mated upon nearing Newfoundland. Whales were spouting in eyery 
direction ; I saw many at full-length. We passed several ioebei^ float- 
ing south towards the Gulf of Mexico. They look yeiy beautifhl when 
the sun shines on them, reflecting every imaginable colour. Off New- 
foundland it was yery cold: entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence it grew 
warmer. Passing Gaspe on our left, we skirted Labrador and Nova 
Scotia. For hundreds of miles not a house is to be seen. The coast 
is high and broken— covered almost to the top with brushwood. We 
arrive at Quebec, and are put ashore : the landing-place Point Levis, 
close to the Grand-Trunk railway-station. My cash amounted to one 
guinea exactly. It would have been a few shillings more, had I not 
hired, when on board, a blanket and a tin-pot. As everybody was 
talking of Toronto, I gave 1/. to a fellow who had a ticket to dispose 
of. I now drank two glasses of beer, and had then just enough money 
left to buy a loaf with: a very serviceable loaf I found it too. Money 
for bed I had none, so I walked out in the countiy and lay down to 
sleep. 

^^ Better clar out thar, or else light a fire," growled somebody in a 
surly tone ; " wolves is about." 

" Wolves don't cUmb,'* thought I ; " I'll get up a tree." So up I 
did get, and slept between forked branches. Not knowing where my 
next loaf was to come from, after a very frugal meal, I returned to the 
station, and found there would be no tram before eight in the evening. 
When the hour came, I stepped in, and in due time got to Montreal, 
where the cars changed. The night was rainy, and having no money 
for a bed, I asked for the police-station, found it, and passed the night 
on a bench. Sleep I had none ; for a woman in the adjoining cell 
made such a noise screaming ''Murder!** that one might have ftmcied 
oneself in Bedlam. Next day I went on to Toronto. We arrived at 
night, and, as before, I slept al fresco. My loaf was finished by this 
time, and I felt hungry; but everything has an end, and this night was 
no exception. In the morning I went to the St. Lawrence, and made my 
ablutions. Then I called on the emigration agent, and got several ad- 
dresses. One principal said he would give me an engineering job in a 
few days ; so, on the strength of this promise, I took lodgings, and had 
a good dinner and tea. There I lived two days, and lived as well as 
I could, not knowing what might happen ; but when, after many in* 
quiries, I learned that the promised job might not take effect for a 
week, it might be two weeks, I thought it time to act decisively. I 
did not like to run-up a heavy bill with uncertain prospect of liquida* 
tion, so I took a walk out into the country, went into a public-house, 
and called for a glass of beer. Having drunk it, I asked for an axe ; 
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which being giyen me, I went into the back-yard and began helping a 
man who was chopping wood. Boniface conld not tell what to make 
of it: he looked surprised, as also did some farmers. Having done a 
good stroke of work, I reentered the bar and called for more beer — ^not 
haying paid for the first, as will be remembered. There was some sort 
of hesitation ; then demand for payment. Boniface and I differed on 
this issue: I considered labour had been done equivalent to this beer; 
I told him so. "Besides, money do you want?" said I. "How the 
d — ^1 can you expect money from one who has just come from England 
to make that commodity ?" The joke seemed to be appreciated, for all 
began to laugh, which was just what I wanted. " How do you think 
to make that coromodity?" inquired Boniface; "what can you do?" 
"Anything, everything," quoth I; "nothing comes amiss to me." 
"Can you tend horses?" "I can." Well, to cut the conversation 
short, I engaged myself as ostler, at a very low salary and my board. 
My life was none of the easiest. Rising at 4.30, 1 began my day's work 
by lighting four fires; then I drove the cows to pasture, a mile off; 
then, upon returning, I had to clean and feed four horses, clean out 
the stables, and wait on pigs and poultry. Breakfast came next ; but 
don't fancy I could polish it right off. The door might be crowded 
with teams of horses and hot<blooded farmers, each one considering 
himself of greater importance than his neighbour, and all putting the 
ostler to discomfort and annoyance. Breakfast over, there was wood 
to be cut — not little strips of soft pine, but great trunks of trees, tough 
and hard. First the trunks have to be sawn through into lengths; 
next split with wedges ; lastly, finished with an axe. Then there was 
the garden to look after, and the orchard. Hoeing cabbages and dig- 
ging potatoes entered into this section of my duties. The potato-field 
was half-a-mile off, and a bag holding a hundredweight is no joke to 
carry across ploughed fields. After dinner came the old routine of 
horses, cows, pigs, and poultry. All the while I was assumed to be keep- 
ing my eye on the door, watching the teams, which sometimes came turn- 
ing in all day long. At tea-time, again, the animals had to be fed, and 
the cows to be fetched home. Perhaps there were farmers staying all 
night, and then I had to clean their horses for them. Other excep- 
tional duties, too, I had, but these I will not enumerate. 

Well, now, about the pay — I had two dollars a month and my keep. 
It was not stupendous; but beggails must not be choosers. My first 
engagement had been for a month, during which period a very bad 
kick did not enhance the comfort of my existence. The month ended, 
I only consented to engage myself for a fortnight ; and the fortnight 
over, I left, having prospect of a new situation; not, however, to 
be entered upon immediately, but a fortnight hence. Having pur- 
chased a hat and a pair of boots, I had exactly half-a-dollar left — ^not 
much for a fortnight's board and lodging, you will admit. I am super- 
stitious, like most poets ; I believe in miracles, interpositions, aberra- 
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tlons, &c., with a foolish faith. Having taken a torn into the country, 
and beginning to think of past, present, and to come, the idea occurred 
to me, that something good was to happen. Well, so it did. Wend- 
ing my way leisurely towards town, I met a young Scotchman, a ship- 
mate of mine, whom I had not seen for five weeks. I merely passed 
the compliments of the day, and made to walk on. He, however, seemed 
inclined for a chat ; turning, he accompanied me in my direction. I 
walked home with him, and we struck up an arrangement for lodging 
together. The people were Scotch, and very kind ; I had good reason 
to be satisfied. 

Please don't forget I am a poet. The memory will come as a zest 
to the next intelligence. My second Canadian occupation — ^what do 
you think it was? I had become a butcher's labourer ! I won't dis- 
close the particular establishment ; enough for you to know we killed 
hundreds of pigs per diem, and my services were appraised as worth a 
dollar for the same space of time. It was dirty work, very — and de- 
cidedly not poetical. One chief trouble of mine, to begin with (blush- 
ing I write it), was that I had only one pair of nether garments. Moving 
amidst grunters — ^living, moribund, and defunct — ^as I had to do profes- 
sionally — excuse the big word — any refined and intelligent reader may 
form some conception of my general plight, but more especially the 
plight of my nether extremities. 'Tis gone and past ; I'll think of it 
no more. 

A dollar a-day you heard me say — twenty-five shillings per week, 
English money. Board, washing, and lodging cost me three dollars 
weekly, so I netted the rest. 

A slight topographical divergence should not come amiss after so 
long a chronicle of personal doings. Canadian scenery is irregular and 
fall of surprises. Here you see a level plain, having explored which 
for some hours without a break, you wonder the country is so fiat. 
You turn a comer, and, behold, you are on the brink of a precipice. 
Ravines and gullies are far more plentiful than at home. Springs of 
good water are yery numerous. A feature of the country peculiar to 
this part of Canada is the watercourses. Ordinarily dry, one rainy 
night suffices to convert them into roaring torrents. Of hedgerows, 
which make an English landscape so pretty, there are none. The 
fences are heavy, ugly, awkward; and all but the longest settled land 
bristles with tree-stumps, which, gaunt and spectre-like, impart at twi- 
light a very ghostly aspect. The landscape, considered as a whole, is 
finer than in England ; but, taken in detail, it falls short of what one 
sees in the old country. 

To change from scenery to people, I have to remark that a stranger 
meets with great kindness here from his countrymen ; but real native 
Canadians I do not much admire. The almighty dollar is rampant, as 
in Yankeeland ; and while the Yankee is often confiding in his gene- 
rosity, the Canadian is as surly as his own bears. A Canadian will 
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not embark in btuineBB nnlesB he seeg his waj clearly to realise. 
There is no enterprise here, as we find at home. No commercial Co- 
Inmbng is to be found, who would dare to leave the shore behind him 
and try unknown waters. 

Kowdyism is kept in the background more than in England ; but 
when met with is far worse. Fair fighting is unknown; onoe a 
fellow is down, he is mauled unmercifhlly; many have their ears and 
noses bitten off. Men are often waylaid and killed. Neyertheless^ the 
laws are rery stringent, especially as relates to drunkenness. All 
public-houses are required to close at seven o'clock on Saturday night. 
On Sundays they dare not open at all; still, admittance is gained 
somehow by those drinkers who so desire, and in whom BoniflM» has 
confidence. The interior of Canadian dwellings is arranged with a 
view to comfort The stoves are very fimcifiil and pretty, as well as 
useftal. 

To resume now my personality— you left me pork-packing. It had 
not been my intent to continue in that line of art permanently, but 
to leave it on the first profitable opportunity. Severance between me 
and my occupation was determined more abruptly than had been oon- 
templa^. Illness was the cause — not severe, but debilitating. I 
gave up my situation and lay-by for three weeks : then, feeling better, 
I entered upon a new department of the fine arts called ** shingling,'' 
4,e. roofing houses with slabs of wood, used here in place of slates. 
Illness returning, I had to give up this too; again rusticating for 
a few weeks, which brought me slightly into debt, but nothing to 
beget alarm. In fact, I was lucky enough to obtain a better, more 
profitable, more congenial occupation than either I have yet men- 
tioned. The word mteUectual might even be applied without much 
reservation. Circumstances, however, best known to myself, impose a 
^certain reticence as to whereabout in Canada, or what the new occu- 
pation is. Enough to communicate that my labours are not heavy, 
and that income overtops expenditure. This has been my Canadian 
fortune hitherto. Not so bad, perhaps, upon the whole : at any rate, 
the narrator is not himself dissatisfied. To be absolved from Mrs. 
Grundy is something; and the maternal discipline, the convention- 
alities, the censures, of that imperious lady have no weight here. 
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The tendency of late years, among both thinkers and workers, has been 
to relax the strain of labour, and add to the number of holidays. The 
cry was raised, not very long ago, that the whole nation was over- 
worked ; and the nation, with ready acquiescence, set about to shorten 
its working-hours, and generally to increase its leisure. The result has 
been the establishment of the half-day system in schools^ of the early- 
dosing morement, of country excursions for town children and pau- 
pers, and of the Saturday half-holiday. 

The primary cause of a moyement which has developed itself so 
beneficially was, doubtless, a conviction that there was too much hard 
work and too much confinement among business and labouring people; 
but^ in addition to this motive, so far as the Saturday half-holiday was 
concerned, there was an unavowed desire on the part of the promoters 
of the new system — at the head of whom must be placed the benevolent 
Lord Shaftesbury — ^to check another movement, which threatened, to 
their minds, to encroach upon the Sunday's rest. Thia was the at- 
tempt to obtain the opening of the national institutions, typified by 
the British Museum and the National Gallery, on Sunday afternoon. 

The great argument in favour of this proposition was the undoubted 
fact, that the working classes had no other day of real leisure than the 
Sunday on which to visit the national institutions ; and the opponents 
of the proposal set about, very energetically and very logically, to 
increase the working man's leisure on the week-day; thus to save, as 
they believed, the Sunday firom desecration, and by a side-wind to re- 
move the most obvious impediment to the reasonable enjoyment and 
instruction of the people. There can be no possible objection to the 
course adopted, nor to the result obtained, by which all parties have 
benefited; but was the ground of action a true one? Was the Sunday 
rest ever in any real danger from the proposal to open the doors of the 
British Museum and the National Gallery on that day ? 

Begarded simply in its social aspect, the Sunday question, as it has 
been called, is not a very difficult one. It has never been seriously 
proposed to deal in a secular manner with more than the latter half of 
the day; and that half, to the great mass of the people, is already little 
fettered by religious obligations ; as the absence of an afternoon service 
in most chapels, and the thin attendance in the parish churches where 
ritual is performed, will abundantly show. The majority of English 
men and women who frequent church or chapel are satisfied if they 
attend the morning and evening services. Thus the proposal to open 
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certain mstitntions on Sunday afternoon was no great innoYBticii 
after all. 

It must always be remembered that our English Christian Sunday 
is, to the vast majority of the middle and to the whole of the workiiig 
class, not only a day of prayer and rest, but the great weekly holiday. 
Nor hare all the yarions derices of early closing and the Saturday half- 
holiday taken from it this essential character. To the Sunday the 
shopkeeper, the tradesman, and the manufacturer look forward as the 
one free untrammelled day in the week ; and the clerk, the artisan, and 
the labourer greet it always with a certain amount of religious reTer- 
ence, often with a serious attention to its duties, but unirersally as the 
great holiday — the day of compensation for the toils and anxieties of 
the previous six. Nor can it well be otherwise, more especially to the 
artisan and the labourer. To these last, of ^ men, time is money. 
The derk will receive his monthly or quarterly salary, nor will an oc- 
casional release from his books entail a proportionate diminution in 
his receipts ; but the artisan and the labourer, who work by the day 
and the hour, and whose eveiy lapse in the exact performanoe, as 
reckoned by time, of their duties, is a direct loss in wages, must neces- 
sarily estimate the hours on the week-day as so much in hard cash. 
This distinction in the two cases of derk and workman has never 
been sufficiently explained on the one hand, nor acknowledge on 
the other. A day's pleasure taken during the week, in the case of 
a working man, is costly, because it entails the loss of a day's pay — a 
sixth part of his weekly wages — and a considerable item taken fit>m an 
amount which is seldom more than sufficient for his wants. It is this 
which gives a double value to Sunday, not only as a day of rest, bat as 
the great holiday of the week. 

The proposition to give the Sunday an additional value as a holiday 
by the opening of institutions founded by the Government and sup- 
ported by the nation, and which are, through their contents, UghSj 
instructive as well as beautiflil, would, it has been said, if carried into 
effect, tend to make Sunday a working day. How strange that an 
act which must inevitably make the day more prized as an opportunity 
for recreation should be branded as the means of handing it over to 
labour I It would be just as reasonable to say that the giving a man 
an additional five shillings a^week would tend to reduce him to poverty. 
It is asserting, in fact, that by adding to his leisure you would in- 
crease the desire of the labourer to work; and that in proportion to 
his opportunities of enjoyment would be his aversion to pleasure. 

Let us suppose for an instant that the desired concession were I 
granted, what would be the result ? { 

According to authoritative calculations, the number of persona who ■ 
would be employed in the character of guardians at the four insd- | 
tutions — the British Museum, the National Oallery, the Geological i 
Museum, and the South-Kensington Museum (if open on Sundays)— '^ 
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would be eighty-two. Say one hnndred, and the amount is bo small 
that it is evident it conld never be taken into serious consideration 
by either advocates or opponents of the measure. It is not asserted 
for a moment that the services of even eighty-two attendants on the 
Sunday afternoon — although they might, and would, minister to the 
gratification and improvement of thousands — ^is a matter of no con- 
sequence; and it would be an affair of easy arrangement that this 
labour should be voluntary, should be paid for, and should not de- 
volve upon the week-day attendants. But it is said that the number 
is only ridiculous in comparlBon to the danger it threatens. It is 
not the hundred additional attendants which constitute the evil; it 
is the more tremendous consideration of what it may lead to. When 
once launched upon the sea of vague conjecture, it is wonderful the 
number of gaunt and terrible spectres which crowd upon the distant 
horizon. The result of the opening is to be the flooding of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the several institutions named by streams 
of eager sightseers — no bad appreciation of the force of attraction 
in the objects to be seen — and the consequent increase in the number 
of omnibus and railway passengers; the invasion of the premises 
of all purveyors of meat and drink; the creation of an army of sutlers 
to supply the wants of the hungry and thirsty invaders; the gradual 
breaking-down of the weak barriers between rest and increasing occu- 
pation; and the ultimate destruction of all the restraints which now 
prevent weak human nature from rushing into a chaos of endless and 
unmitigated toil. 

It is a very natural conclusion to come to, that a people's holiday 
must necessarily be a crowded and a tumultuous one, from the fact 
that people's holidays have been so hitherto; but the real truth of 
the matter lies in the circumstance, that pubUo holidays are so few 
that the whole anticipations of a year have to be gratified in a few 
days. On Easter and Whit Mondays, for example, the British Museum 
and National Gallery are blocked-up with a weary crowd of working 
men, women, and children, who, bewildered by the variety of objects 
to be seen, and obstructed in their progress by their own multitude, 
pass at a snail's pace through the accumulated wonders about them, 
more astonished than instructed, more wearied than pleased. But 
every Sunday would not be as at Easter or Whitsuntide. If more fre- 
quent opportunities were afforded for visiting the national store-houses 
such visits would be oftener made; would be unimpeded by a crowd 
which renders it impossible to appreciate the beauty or the wonderM 
nature of the collection, and would consequently be a pleasure and 
a profit. In fact, these public accumulations of national and art ob- 
jects would then fulfil one of the great objects of their formation, 
which they at present fail to do. Thus it is not to be anticipated 
that the opening of these institutionB on Sunday would lead to the ac- 
cumulation of a disorderly crowd, — ^though it may here be said that 
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aa English -crowd is nsaallj a velUbehared one, — but tbe result would 
be the gratification of a laudable cariosity^ and the nncoiiBdoiiB ao- 
qtdsition of much knowledge among a great mass of people, who oonM 
then pay repeated Tisits to that which at present is the one spectade of 
a year — ^perhaps of a lifetime. 

In all this there is nothing which would cause general labour; 
certainly nothing which would conduce to the absorption of the Sunday 
as a working-day. But the que8ti<m is still repeated, What will it 
lead to? The answer is said to be proclaimed to us in the liooifie 
of the French capital, and the general laxity of manners of continental 
cities. There never was an assertion so groundless and yet so spedous 
as this. The inference would be, that, all other circnmstancea being 
alike, the open picture-galleries and museums were the single }x>int8 
of difference which changed the methodical dulness of the Englidi 
Sunday into the gaiety and ftirolity of the Parisian dimanehe. But the 
characteristics and conditions of the French and English people are ut- 
terly opposed to each other in regard to this Sunday question ; and ftirtber, 
there is room for doubt wheth^ the French Sunday is so very mndi 
worse than the English one after aU. The French yagaries and means 
of amusement are all on the surface; they make a display eren, and 
invite observation; but it is questionable whether an English judge- 
and-jury club, held in a public-house with closed doors, in an atmo- 
sphere of smoke and beer-fdmes, or the scenes which are to be pab- 
licly witnessed on Sunday night in certain quarters of London, may 
not vie in profligacy with its foreign prototype. 

Then it has usually been held that there was a sufficient funda- 
mental difference of temperament in the vivacious Oelt^ and the duller 
but not less sensual Teuton, as compared with the Anglo-Saxon, to 
account for the diversity of tastes and customs between the racee^ with- 
out charging this diversity to the accidental opening and shutting of 
certain institutions, which in themselves have nothing in oommon witli 
the excesses with which they have been associated. If we seek for the 
causes which produce the different manner of observing Sunday on the 
(Tontinent and at home, it cannot but strike us that difference of faith 
must have influenced the result. France is Roman-catholic, Ei^Iand is 
Protestant. It has never been the custom in Boman-catholic oonntms 
to require more than a morning service from the population, and the , 
clergy have fallen with a lax hand upon the amusements of the rest of 
the day. To refrain from working on Sunday is by no means a thing i 
insisted on by the priest; and as for Sunday trading, the largest market |, 
is usually that held before the church-door. What wonder, then, if 
the French citizen or workman takes little thought of trading, or work. 
ing, or playing on Sunday? But this is the exact convOTse of what is 
taught and what happens in London; and to say that the opening of 
the few collections of works of nature, of art, or of antiquities in tbe 
Engliah metropolis would assimilate the two peoples is simply absurd. 
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The hct that the French artisan works or plays npon the Simdaj 
has nothing whatever to do with the opening on the same day of the 
LouTrey the Lnxemboni^, the Palais des Beaux Arts, or the Oalerie 
des Arts et Metiers. These institutions are, in flM^t, correlative with 
the churches, for they open and close with them ; and are as distinct 
in their times of display from the theatres and balls of Paris as they 
are in their teaching and the nature of their contents. 

But the argument that the q>ening of the national and purely edu- 
cational institutions of a country would conduce to play-acting and 
dancing, or that such opening has any relation to these amusements^ 
is refuted by the fact that, although in continental cities theatres, ball- 
rooms, and casinos are universally open on the Sunday, public access 
to museums and picture-galleries is the exception, and not the rule. 
Neither in Vienna nor in Munich, cities which abound in art-treasures, 
is any such grace accorded, nor in any of the other Boman-catholic 
capitals of Germany. Among all the Teutonic peoples, it is only in 
Berlin and Dresden — and they are Protestant, let it be remembered — 
that the temples of science and art are thrown open to public inspec* 
tion ; while every species of amusement — whether innocently entertain*- 
ing, positively vicious and immoral, or purely idiotic — ^is permitted, if 
not encouraged. Farther north, Copenhagen thinks it no sin to open 
her Thorwaldsen Museum to her citizens at the same hours as her 
churches. These facts are, perhaps, not so generally known as they 
deserve to be ; but, reasoning the matter out fairly, no other conclusion 
can be deduced from the premises laid down by the Sabbatarians 
than that museums and picture-galleries lead naturally to theatres, 
and that where the former are at the command of the public, the 
latter will be found in conjunction with them. When we discover 
that this is precisely the state of things which is not; that, with 
few exceptions, where theatres are open, museums are closed on Sun* 
day ; and that in no case are \he two institutions open at the same 
time, the museums rather taking their time from the churches, — ^we 
begin to wonder at the desperate shifts to which partisanship is driven 
for an argument If we were seeking for other examples in the same 
direction, we should look around us for the results of experience at 
home. We should then find that, although the gardens and picture- 
gallery at Hampton Court attract, Sunday after Sunday, their many 
thousands of visitors, the Richmond Theatre was by no means a profit- 
able concern ; and that in spite of the opening on Sunday for many 
years of St. George's Hail at Greenwich, the Boyal Theatre in that 
town has not been encouraged to seek to open its doors to the public 
on that day. 

Whatever else the opening of the national institutions on Sunday 
would lead to, it requires but little serious reflection to determine that 
it is not to the creation of a disorderly crowd round their doors, nor 
to the increase of carriage-traffic in their vicinity, nor to the mnltipli- 
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cation of houses of entertainment, nor to the opening of theatres, con- 
cert- or ball-rooms, or other places of amusement of a similar character, 
nor, least of all, to a desire on the part of working people, whether 
artisans or labourers, to add to their working hours either on Sunday 
or week-day. The arguments which attempt to prove this result are 
beside the question, which is simply no more than a request to 
afford to the people an opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the accumulations in our national treasuries on that day which 
is, in fact, their only day of leisure. It is an attempt to supply a great 
want in the education of the people ; to afford them other means of 
mental occupation than the vicious ones which too often surround 
them; and to give to the collections themselves that real value as 
materials in the education of all citizens, which is their best and proper 
use, and which they have never yet had. It is a mockery and an insult 
to the people to tell them that their introduction on the most valuable 
day of the week to choice objects of nature and art is the readiest 
means to their debasement; and that what is so good in itself will, 
when placed within their reach, give them a taste for low pleasures and 
sensual indulgences. This is already sufficiently unreasonable ; but it 
is simply absurd to tell these same hard worker^ that the result of 
their more intimate knowledge with these illustrations of the beauty 
and harmony of nature, and the genius and industry of man, will in- 
evitably lead them to debar themselves from such contemplation, and 
impel them back to their workshops for the whole seven days of the 
week for the same wages that they now receive for six. 

It is of all things curious that the arguments in support of this 
theory are chiefly drawn from France, where it is said the Eastern al- 
ready exists in fall vigour. There, we are told, the labouring popula- 
tion is at work all the year through, receiving no more remuneration 
for their seven days' labour than they would for six ; but at the same 
time it is France, and especially Paris, which is held up to us as the 
terrible example of Sunday licentiousness and desecration. It seems to i 
have escaped the observation of these critics that if the Parisians ore at I 
work during the whole seven days, they can scarcely be at play on the 
Sunday ; and if for all this extra work they receive no extra pay, then 
they must find it difficult to meet the expenses of the Sunday camivaL 
The truth is that these assertions are simply misstatements of facts. 
That some men do work on Sunday in Paris is no doubt true; and in 
this they are encouraged by the customs of the country, the teachings 
of their faith — ^not directly, but indirectly — and above all by the bad 
example set by their Government, of which every bureau is as acces- 
sible on Sunday as any day of the week. The system of their social 
police in part necessitates tiiis ; for when a municipality undertakes to 
overlook and control the entire actions of a people, whether in their 
social, their political, or their moral relations to each other, this in- 
terference must be incessant, and no Sunday rest dare intervene to in- 
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terrupt or suspend its supervision. It is this govemmental restlessness 
which sets the worst possible example to the citizens, and casts down 
the barriers which should divide the Sunday in its social and religious 
' observances from the week-day. But to suppose that because certain 
French labourers work on Sunday, they therefore are without extra 
remuneration, is simply ridiculous. Their pay is subject to con- 
tract, and is fixed, upon engagement, at so much per hour and per 
day; and this Sunday-work is paid for at a higher rate by at least 
twenty per cent than week-day work. It is, in fact, " overtime," and 
is regulated in price by the same rule which ^obtains with all other 
overtime. Nor can it be pretended that in consequence of Sunday- 
work the whole scale of wages has been lowered; for it is a well- 
known fact that the price of labour has risen^considerably during the 
last decade, and every-day experience shows us that it is still rising, 
not only in France, but over the whole Continent. 

Workmen, whether English or foreign, are perfectly cognisant of 
the value of their labour, and to suppose that they could be cajoled or 
driven to give seven days' work for six days' pay, is to regard them as 
mere children in the knowledge of their own interests. Sunday-work 
is as well defined in England as on the Continent^ and English work- 
men are as little fond of it as the most devoted idler on the Boulevards 
among French artisans. The truth is that the present dearth of legi- 
timate entertainment for the Sunday — which day is, and must be, 
whatever be said to the contrary, the workman's great holiday — leads 
to work. Many artisans of sedentary trades prefer to work on Sunday, 
that they may play on some other day of the week, simply because the 
means of enjoyment, to their minds, is wanting. These means cannot 
lie in the direction of the public-houses, which are never wanting, 
Sunday or week-day; and it is not too much to suppose that they may 
lie in the direction of museums and picture-galleries. It would be 
something to draw these Sunday recluses firom their holes. 

In conclusion, we may rest assured that to open the best receptacles 
of the nation's careful generosity to her own people on a day which is 
of all others the one which they can call their own, would " lead to" no 
single act or thought against religion or morality. It would set up 
another monument of the people's good sense, of their self-control and 
power of rising to the level of the confidence reposed in them. It would 
instruct them, and render them more happy, and, if possible, more 
docile, than ever. Most of all, by making the Sonday a day not only 
of prayer and rest, but as afibrding an opportunity for cheerfiil and 
quiet enjoyment, it would render it so valuable as a holiday, that it 
would remove it altogether out of the category of working days. 

WILLIAM DUTHIB. 
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To those who hare studied the practical workings of onr Constitational 
system^ few things will appear bo strange or so nnreasonable as the 
fickleness and inconsistency displayed by partienlar constituencies. 
Although on the whole there has been, eyer since the passing of Lord 
Orey's Reform Bill in 1832, an evident leaning throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain to principles of a Libend, not to say 
Radical, tendency, checked indeed at times by a sudden and short 
relapse into more Consenrattre views, yet we find some individual con- 
stitnmcies, Parliament after Parliament, changing and rechanging 
their political creed, and others as often — mirdbih iu^/>-retuming 
as their representatives two members holding views diametrically 
opposed to one another. The former curious anomaly may be pre- 
dicated of almost every borough in England, with the exception of 
those that rest under the riiade of some great family influence, and 
those that present to us the latter still more curious anomaly, which is 
true with r^ard to many of our meet important towns. For not only 
do we find this Janus-like belief in the smaller towns, wh^e we natu- 
rally expect local causes more or less to affect die elections, and local 
magnates to rise and &11 as their influence j»edominates w declines; 
but we see it to be the same in the great capitals of commerce and 
industry, the great cities of the North, where a freedom of choice 
and a dogged kind of independence reign supreme. Various reasons 
have been given for these sudden changes and glaring inconsistencies 
of political faith. Some trace their origin to the all-powerfal and 
levelling influence of the purse ; others assert that the majority of 
those intrusted with the right of voting are wholly indifferent to any 
political creed, and are simply swayed by some passing and short-lived 
prejudice of the hour ; and some declare, perhaps with greats truth, 
that the two great parties in the State are so equally balanced, that the 
minority in any given borough or county can, by a little extra exertion 
on their part, (x a little apathy on the part of their opponents, obtain 
an actual majority on the poll. .Very few believe, in fact it would be 
impossible to believe, tibat the inconsistency is attributable to any 
bond^fide change of opinion on the part of the electors. The nice 
balance of parties no doubt will to some extent explain the sudden 
changes from blue to yellow that so often take place in many counties 
and boroughs. And perhaps a certain undefined English sense of fair- 
play, a feeling that each side ought to have its due, may induce many 
constituencies virtually to disfi:unchise themselves. Such an act 
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amomits to political Buicide on a grand scale, and can hardly be de- 
fended from a moral point of view. 

Bnt whatever the canse — and we will not stop now to unravel the 
mystery — ^the fact exists, as I will demonstrate to my readers by 
taking certain constitnencies, and giving a short outline of their ante- 
cedents since the year 1838 to the present time. In the first place I 
will show by a tabular statement the strange principle of neutrality 
that has governed so many of our large boroughs in the selection of 
their representatives ; and secondly, I will give the different important 
measures which these same representatives have supported or opposed, 
and the different Ministries they have been instrumental in upsetting 
or establishing. We shall thus be enabled to realise the strange fact — 
strange considering the enlightened age we live in — of intelligent and 
reasoning men upholding with one hand what they are endeavouring 
to pull down with the other. 

We will first take the town of ^ 

Exeter. By the tabular statement 
which I have drawn at the side, it 
will be clearly seen that the in- 
fluence of Exeter in parliamentary 
affaurs since 1888 until the present 
time, as far as regards the great 
questions of the day, has been abso- 
lutely niL The two seats have been 
filled respectively by a Conservative 
and a Liberal for eight Parliaments, 
and the two members have neutra- 
lised each other's vote with a fidelity 
and conscientiousness worthy of all 
praise. 

Now Exeter, as we all know, is 
the capital of one of the largest 
counties in England. Its popula- 
tion numbers nearly fifty thousand. 
No taint of bribery attaches to it; 
nor has it been influenced by any 
special local interests. Neither has 
the cold shade of the aristocracy, 
nor the darker shadow thrown by 
wealth, ever rested upon her ; but 
she has from time immemorial en- 
joyed the full sunshine of indepen- 
dence and fr^dom. Yet for thirty-three years she has stultified herself 
by selecting as her mouthpiece representatives opposed to each other 
on those ftmdamental principles that have divided the two great parties 
in the State, and upon which the happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
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try have bo much depended. The good people of Exeter have eyidently 
gone on the old English rule of fair-play, and, disregarding all political 
bias, have endeayoured to obtain social ease and contentment at the 
expense of political morality. 

Let us now see how each member voted on those important ques- 
tions, to settle which their fellow-townsmen sent them to St. Stephen's. 
At the election in 1833, Exeter, as our Mends over the water wouM 
say, voted straight^ and returned two Liberals. The fierce passions 
created by the passing of the fieform Bill in the previous year were 
still burning hot and furious, and forced even Exeter to speak out with 
no uncertain sound. For two years, therefore, her representatives were 
found on the same side of the House, voting in the same lobby, and 
supporting the same measures. But in 1835 there came a great 
change. The heat of passion had subsided, and a cold fit of disap- 
pointment had seized upon the supporters of the Reform Ministry. So 
soon as the autumn of 1834, the Whig Government was ill at ease. It 
had lost its chief in Lord Grey, and its spokesman in Lord Althorp, 
and before it could reconstruct itself the King gave it the cold shoulder, 
and Sir Eobert Peel was called to power. A new Parliament was sum- 
moned, and Exeter, already tired of consistenqr, and wishing for peace, 
determined to give each party a helping hand. She declared her neu- 
trality, and for twelve years was represented at Westminster by two 
indefatigable members, who on every possible occasion displayed their 
zeal by voting against each other. In Sir William Follett the electors 
felt they had secured a Conservative of brilliant genius and surpassing 
talents; in Mr. Divett they found a much-respected townsman and 
steadfast Liberal. What cared they for more? They had genius, they 
had respectability, and they were sure of success; for if one member 
was doomed to sit on the shady side, the other basked in the sun. At 
the commencement of 1835 Sur Robert Peel tested the strength of his 
party by two great divisions : one on the election of Speaker, when Mr. 
Abercrombie was preferred to Sir Manners Sutton, the other on the 
answer to the Address. In both divisions the members for Exeter 
voted, and in both on different sides. In the same year Lord John 
Russell brought forward his motion on the Irish Church. For Ireland — 
poor Ireland ! — then as now, and as ever will be, was the political cat's- 
paw by which leading statesmen secured to themselves the sweeta <A 
office. Lord John Russell intended, by his Bill, to apply the surplus 
revenues of the Church to educational purposes. The Bill was carried, 
and Sir Robert Peel's Ministry resigned. In the list of those who sup- 
ported the falling minister we find the name of Sir William Follett; 
and in the other list, amongst those who worshipped the rising lumi- 
nary, appears the name of Mr. Divett. Happy Exeter] victorious in 
the hour of defeat, no one could say of her that her views were the 
views of the minority. We pass on to 1836. Again Mr. Divett^ ever 
faithful to his party, supports Lord Melbourne on the Address; again 
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Sir William Follett balances the account by voting against it. Lord 
John Bussell once more brings in a Bill on the Irish Church ; this 
time, we suppose, to redeem a pledge and not to provoke a contest; but 
whatever the cause, he finds himself, as before, supported and opposed 
by the members for Exeter. In 1837 Mr. Divett votes for the Ballot 
and the abolition of Church-rates ; his colleague denounces both, " either 
is alike fatal to society and religion." 

In 1841 the Whig Ministry finally collapsed. Having spun out a 
weak and dubious existence for eight years, kept on its legs more by 
the folly of its opponents than by any inherent strength of its own, it 
was defeated on a vote of want of confidence by a majority of one. 
Exeter again had a double satisfaction; she felt that neither party 
could accuse her of ingratitude; for through Sir William Follett she 
had enabled the Tories to triumph, and through Mr. Divett she had 
reduced to a minimum the advantage thus gained. Lord Melbourne 
appealed to the country. But the country ungrateftilly did not answer 
to the appeal ; it was rather tired by this time of Whiggism, and 
showed it by increasing the majority against the Ministry from one to 
ninety-six. Popular feeling ran high in favour of Bur Bobert Peel, and 
he became the idol of the hour. But the impartiality of Exeter was 
not to be overridden by any such ebullition of feeling, and once more 
she sent to Westminster her two tried and trusted members — Sir 
William Follett and Mr. Divett. The days of the former were now 
numbered. The brilliant career of Sir William Follett was cut short 
by the cold hand of death. The expectations raised by his talents and 
eloquence were doomed to disappointment, and a void was created which 
was felt, not only by the town he represented, nor the party to which 
he belonged, but by the whole nation. But the King never dies; 
and in Sir John Duckworth Exeter found as true, if not so renowned, 
a champion. In 1846 the great question of the Corn-laws split up 
the Tory party, and Sir John Duckworth was compelled to vote against 
his leader. But Mr. Divett, true to the principle on which he was 
returned, changed over likewise, and voted for Sir Robert Peel. In 
the same session the Whigs, taking advantage of the breach thus made 
in their adversaries' ranks, defeated the Government bill for protection 
of life in Ireland, and took possession of the Treasury bench. The 
following year a new Parliament was called, and the tide of popular 
feeling ran strongly agdnst the Tories; but again Exeter was neutral, 
and returned Sir John Duckworth and Mr. Divett. In the same year 
the question of removing Jewish disabilities was raised, and we find 
them voting on difi^erent sides. We pass on to 1852, when Fortune 
once more smiled on the Conservative cause. Mr. Disraeli sits on the 
Treasury bench as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir John Duckworth 
sits behind him, enjoying for a season the sunshine of prosperity; Mr. 
Divett sits before him in the cold shade of Opposition. The Budget 
finds no favour with the latter, although excellent in the eyes of his 
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colleagae ; in fact, Mr. Divett oooBideiB that the coantrir is going to 
rack and rain as long as he sits in the shade, and he does his beat to 
get out of it ; and sncceeds too. Lord Derby gives way to Lord Aber- 
deen, just in time to escape the responsibility of the Crimean war. 

In 1857 Lord Pahnerston, the most pqpnkr of ministers, whose 
bonhomie and practical good sense enabled him to sway for so long a 
time the Yotes of men of all shades of opinion, found himself ont of his 
depth on the China question. Deserted by his best friends, he still 
conld rely on Mr. Diyett Sir John Duckworth, indeed, considered 
the war unjustifiable, and yoted with the majority. The oountiy was 
appealed to ; Exeter lost the seryices of Sir John Duckworth, but re- 
placed him by another Conseryatire, Mr. Card, who opposed his fellow- 
member, Mr. Diyetty with as much alacril^ and deyoUon as any of his 
predecessors. In 1858 we find them opposed on the Conspiracy Bill ; 
in 1859 on Lord Derby's Seform Bill. In 1865 Parliament died a 
natural death. In the new one we no longer find the old name of 
Diyett as member for Exeter. For thirty years and more he had done 
his best in support of Liberal measures and Liberal ministries, and had 
effectually checkmated his Consenratiye colleague. No one can say he 
had not done his duty; yet, notwithstanding all he did, it is clear that 
the result would have been exactly the same, politically speaking, had 
Exeter been disfranchised by Lord Grey's Reform Bill in 1832. In 
1865 Lord Courtenay was returned as the Consenratiye member, and 
Mr. Coleridge as the Liberal ; and in the following year we find them 
both at yariance on Mr. Gladstone's Reform Bill. The firm but genial 
sway of Lord Palmerston was at an end ; he had gone to his rest ; 
and Lord Russell, although formerly ready for any emergency, found 
himself ntterly unable to unite the discordant elements of the great 
Liberal party. The Conseryatiyes came into ofiice, and for two years 
and more, np to the autumn of 1868, Lord Courtenay and Mr. Cole- 
ridge did their best to counteract each other's influence. 

We see by the foregoing remarks that on all the great questions of 
the day Exeter has giyen two different opinions at one and the same 
time. For thirty-three years she has declared her confidence in two 
political parties who had no confidence in each other. We haye simply 
quoted Exeter as one example out of many; she does not stand alone 
by any means ; we might mention numerous other constituencies that 
haye acted in the same way. We will take one more. 

Here is a tabular statement showing the members returned for 
Leeds within the same period. Leeds is a more remarkable instance 
than Exeter, as it is one of the largest boroughs in England, and a 
city where, if anywhere, we should expect to find a consistent and 
decided tone of political feeling. But how yain the expectation ! for, on 
looking at the statement^ we see that in seyen Parliaments out of ten 
the electors of Leeds returned members professing different opinions. 
In looking down the list of names we see many well-known political 
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heroes — Macanlay, Moleswortb, Baines, and Beecrofb; and we are 
natnrally anrpriBed that a large and 
nnfettered constituency like Leeds, 
that was willing and able to retam 
a Baines, shoold choose for his col- 
league a Beecroft. But so it is; 
and as it was with Exeter, so now 
we find it to be the case with Leeds: 
whenever a great question has been 
Ibught out at St. Stephen's, her mem- 
bers haye been found in different 
camps. Mr. Baines in 1836 was an 
adrocate of the Ballot and Boman- 
Catholic relief; Mr. Beckett fav- 
oured neither. Mr. Baines in 1 837 
endeavoured to exclude bishops 
d*om Parliament and abolish Churdi- 
rates; his colleague effectually coun- 
teracted both endeavours. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the Radical member, in 1817 
assisted the Protectionists in trip- 
ping up Sir Robert Peel, while Mr. 
Beckett remained faithful to his old 
leader. In 1857 and 1859 Leeds 
supports Lord Derby by electing 
Mr. Beecroft, and the Opposition by 
again returning Mr. Baines. The 
latter in 1866 votes for the Liberal 
Reform Bill, and to the end of the session opposes the Conservative 
Government ; the former does exactly the reverse. 

I will not tire my readers by entering into more detail. Many 
other constituencies might be mentioned that have acted more or less 
on the same principle, if principle it can be called, as Leeds and Exeter. 
Bath, Hastings, Bolton, Carlisle, Boston, and Ipswich are all cases in 
point, and show how little the political faith of any borough can be 
relied on. There are exceptions, no doubt, to this rule, as to every 
other, but they are few and fEU* between. Birmingham, with the me- 
tropolitan boroughs, excluding Westminster and Marylebone, are almost 
the only large constituencies in England that have remained altogether 
faithful to Liberal principles since 1832. If we except pocket-boroughs, 
the rest are soon enumerated : Rochester, Huddersfield, Banbury, Shef- 
field, Stroud, Tavistock, Bury, and Wolverhampton — eight " among the 
faithless faithful found." The Conservatives can point to a long list 
of counties that have never gone over to the enemy, but no town of 
importance. We give below, in a tabular statement, some of those 
boroughs that have proved most versatile as to their political faith. 
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It will be seen that, like the chameleon, they have changed their colour 
over and over ag^in since the passing of the first Befonn BiU. 

When Macanlaj's New Zealander, long foretold, comes at last and 
reviews the history of what once was mighty England, nothing will 
strike him with greater wonder than this, that in a land which boasted 
to be the Palladinm of truth and honesty — ^which claimed to be the 
birthplace of free institutions and independent thought — ^the most in- 
telligent and enlightened portion of her people, in the zenith of her 
glory, were unable to form any sound or lasting opinion on the fonda- 
mental principles of goYemment. 
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LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 

BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 

BT QBOBaE AUaUBTTJS BALA 



X. On A Little Lkabning— and is it a Dakgebotjs Thing? 

** Ha !*' the charitably-minded critic who reads the title to this article 
— read no more than the title, critic, I implore you I — ^may cry, " he 
who wrote this article — the jadcanapes ! — ^may perhaps, for once in a 
way, be accepted as an authority. He has little learning enough, good- 
ness knows ; and he should properly be able to tell us whether a little 
learning is a dangerous thing or not.'' 

But I can't. I do not even know so much about learning, whether 
it is good or the contrary to have a great deal or a very little of the 
commodity ; and is it a commodity ? Well, since " Miriam cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsam," book-learning — if book- 
learning be real learning, which I very gravely doubt — ^may be held 
to be a kind of marketable article, fetching now a princely, and now 
a pauper price ; subject to curious fluctuations, as the laws of supply 
and demand may warrant, yet bringing to the yendor, under most 
circumstances, something of the nature of remuneration. That old 
Warwickshire vicar, who has retailed so much idle gossip about Shake- 
speare in his Diary, gives us the name of the first English author — 
was it Dr. Calamy ? — ^who ever received "copy-money" from the book- 
sellers; and every schoolboy knows — ^what is there which that school- 
boy is not expected to know? — the stories of Milton's contract with 
Samuel Simmons for Paradise Lost^ and Dryden's ten-thousand-verse 
contract with Jacob Tonson. Yet hundreds of years before authors 
ever got " copy-money" their learning was marketable, and it brought 
them cash. Aristotle, you may be sure, did not teach Alexander for 
nothing— ^(mr des coquilles de noix— or for the sake of the hero's beaux 
yeux, Socrates, I am inclined to think, was often obliged to his friends 
for a small loan ; and Plato was a ''Dominie," who, as the old Laird 
of Auchinlech said contemptuously of Dr. Johnson, "kepit a schule, and 
ca'd it an acaademy." There were no Murrays or Longmans to pay 
munificent prices to Horace for his lays, or Virgil for his epic ; yet 
both Maecenas's friend, and the reputed son of a jackpudding to a 
classical Dr. Dulcamara, did pretty well by their poetry — ^much better 
than the late Mr. Wordsworth, who was rewarded only by a moderate 
pension and the post of distributor of stamps for the county of West- 
moreland; and the Mantuan bard, besides, is said to have made a very 
handsome thing out of fanning, combined occasionally with a little for- 
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tnne-telliiig. Jnyenal was a " military swell,** who squeezed Uie "Egyp- 
tiansy it has been hinted, pretty tightly when he was in command among 
them ; and Catullus, as we know, was an elegant gentleman, o;i the 
site of whose delicious villa at Sennione I have often gazed wistfully 
from the window of a wretched little inn at Desenzano, on the Lake of 
Oarda. These ancient gentlemen seemed to have got on admirably 
without the help of any ''eminent publishers." It is the fashion 
among literary men at the present day to sneer at the old dead-and- 
gone patron, the royally-descended senator, the noble lord, ingenious 
baronet, worthy knight, or what not, to whom our predecessors used 
to write dedications, and who filled their pouches with broad pieces for 
the same. The author of the Victorian era is accustomed to remark 
loftily, that the public is his best patron, and that to the public only 
he looks for support. There is much humbug in this. We are fain to 
dispense with the patron for the simple reason that» as a rule, he no 
longer exists ; he can't be got hold of. My lord has come down into 
the literary arena, and writes books himsetf— big books, good books 
sometimes, and which run to a second edition. Literary men hare 
grown so haughty that they claim social equality with my lord. My 
lord, with a charmingly-af&ble smile, admits the claim. He is glad to 
have admitted it, for he is absolyed from the necessity of giring the 
literary man anything. My lord asks him to dinner sometimes. The 
author is invited as an equal. He is not made to sit below the salt; 
he is not expected to withdraw, with the domestic chaplain, when the 
pudding is served. Nay, he asks my lord to dinner in return. I am 
acquainted with a novelist^ sir, who has entertained earls ; and, ere / 
die, I hope to get a bishop's legs under my mahogany, at present 
rusticating at Taylor's Repository, Pimlico. To dine a bishop is the 
height of my ambition. And the most curious thing is, that when my 
lord is asked, he comes, and behaves himself quite as an ordinary gen- 
tleman. How can you expect this affable nobleman to fling you a 
purse of jacobuses, or to recommend you for the place of a commis- 
sioner of hackney-coach duties, or paymaster of the band of gentlemen* 
pensioners? Phillips, who wrote the Splendid Shilling, was the first; 
Gifford, the author of the Baviad and McBviad, and the translator of 
Juvenal, was the last. Both had patrons. Gifford's in particular, the 
princely Lord Grosvenor, did his protigi inestimable good. Where 
would Jeremy Taylor have been during the evil days of the Protec- 
torate, when he had lived " to see the tabernacle covered with skins 
of beasts, and made ambulatory," without the protection of the good 
Earl of Carbery, and the sweet tranquil Patmos of the Golden Grove? 
Old Hobbes of Malmesbury had his patron. Good Dr. Watts, but for 
the protection of Sir Thomas Abney and his amiable consort, might 
have cracked stones or cobbled shoes for a livelihood. But his patrons 
installed him in "a country recess," where he had the privilege of 
^' the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
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advantages, to soothe his mind and aid his restoration to health; to 
yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful intervals from his 
laborious studies, and enable him to return to them with redoubled 
vigour and delight." The Doctor lived in this vale of milk and honey 
for six-and-thirty years. Lady Abney was as fond of him as Sir 
Thomas, and Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, their daughter, emulated the affec- 
tion of her papa and mamma for the exemplary inmate of Abney Park; 
so the Doctor lived in clover, peaoeftilly kicking his heels up, and 
writing those charming hymns and that capital treatise on logic, out 
of which yesterday I got the particulars of the Protagorean dilemma, 
about which I may 'have something to say to you presently. Which 
was better, to live at Abney Park surrounded by all sorts of nice things, 
and writing beautiful books at one's leisure, or to reside in the cock- 
loft in Petty France, where the translator of Thucydides, the compiler 
of voyages and travels, and the contributor to MiaVs Journal, lay three 
in a bed; to prowl about booksellers* shops, and be CnrlPs hack or 
Tonson's bond-servant ; to dine at a twopenny ordinary, and die in the 
kennel, or, at best, in the workhouse ? Greater writers than Watts 
have died there. For my part> I think much evil has been spoken, 
and most unjustly, again&t the patron. Here is his health ! It was 
a patron who took the Rev. Mr. Eustace to Italy, and enabled him to 
write his Classical Tour. But for patronage, Thomson might have 
starved ; but for my lord we should never have had Coxe's Travels — 
voluminous, if you will, but eminently readable — or Mickle's transla- 
tion of the Ltmad; utterly unreadable, but indubitably respectable, 
as is that Caledonian version of CamoSns. The patron, gentlemen, 
with all the honours ! He was a jolly good fellow, very often ; and 
we wept at his death, quqfpe hmignus erat. He kicked the author 
sometimes. Well, are your lumbar vertebrsB wholly unbruised, my 
Plagosus? His lordship occasionally insulted his client. Eh, bien I is 
it not possible to be kicked, beaten, insulted nowadays, and without 
so much as a pennyworth of golden ointment to heal our broken pates 
withal f I wish somebody would board and lodge me gratuitously for 
six-and-thirty years, or for six-and-thirty months. I think that I could 
endure to be snubbed every day at lunch-time, and to be kicked down- 
stairs, say, on the first Tuesday in every month. Swift must have 
gone through an enormous amount of snubbing at Moor Park ; yet 
there is nothing in the Tale of a Tub that bespeaks the broken spirit 
or the crushed heart. It was not until he had become himself a patron, 
and could bully lords and curates and servants, that he wrote cynic- 
ally. Slavish treatment, I have heard, makes slavish souls. Psha! 
The sailors who won Trafalgar, the soldiers who won Waterloo, were 
lashed every day as hounds are lashed ; and they were the very soldiers 
and sailors who were accustomed to sing, ay and to prove, most lustily 
that Britons never would be slaves. 

Is a little learning a dangerous thing ? and should we drink deep, 
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or refrain from touching altogether the Pierian spring ? Let me see, 
where was the Pierian spring ? I turn up the index to Dr. Djmock*s 
Ovid. Well, here is Pierus, a mountain in Macedon, from which the 
district was called Pieria. The Pierian spring flowed, it is to be pre- 
sumed, from the mountain in question. The Pierides, my index goes on 
to say, were the Muses, and had their residence in Pierus. Very good, I 
begin to feel quite learned ; only, casting my eyes just fiye lines upwards 
on the page, I find that Pierus was a Thessalian, very rich in land, and 
that the Pierides were the nine daughters of Pierus and Enippe, who 
challenged the Muses to a contest in singing, and, on being surpassed, 
were changed into magpies. Very good again : only isn't there some- 
thing wrong in the index to Dr. Dymock's Ovidy an approved school- 
book ? If the nine Muses and the nine Pierides were the same person- 
ages, how could the last have held a musical contest with the first, and 
losing, been transformed into magpies ? Of course the apparent ano- 
maly can be easUy explained by the really learned, who will show that 
there are nine times nine myths about the Muses and the Pierides and 
the Thespiades ; but what is our wretched little friend the traditional 
schoolboy to do ? He turns up Dr. Dymock's index. He turns up two 
statements which seem grossly contradictory. His answers, when inter- 
rogated on the famous fable Pieridum certamm cum Musis, must neces- 
sarily be confused and blundering. The fault is not his, but the index- 
maker's, who didn't explain matters properly; but the end of the unhappy 
schoolboy is, to be himself turned up and whipped. And this is why 
the springs that flow from Pierus and from Helicon likewise are so often 
made briny by children's tears. 

So far as I am concerned, I can afford to snap my fingers both at the 
learned and the unlearned. I have quite made up my mind as to the 
myth of the contest between the Muses and the Pierides, because I pur- 
<ihased two years ago in Venice a sumptuous engraving from a picture 
by the Chevalier Yanderwerff representing the summit of Mount Pierus 
itself, with the Pierian spring in the centre, flowing in " blubbering 
rills," in the approved pseudo-Miltonic fashion, from a large pipkin of 
classical design. The crest of the hill is occupied by all the gods and 
goddesses sitting in banco (that is to say, on a green bank) in a kind of 
mythological judge-and-jury society, Apollo with his lyre standing up 
right in the midst of the assembly to " see fair." The nine Muses 
are ranged on one side the stream, and the nine Pierides on the other; 
the artist having drawn a subtle distinction between the rival bands of 
cantairici in depicting the Muses loosely clad in classical draperies, 
while the nine Pierides, like the " liddle mermaid" in Mr. Hans Breit- 
mann's song, have literally " noding on." 'Twas all very well of the 
index-maker to tell us that Pierus was a man very rich in land ; but 
to judge from the pictorial testimony of the Chevalier Vanderwerfii 
Pierus' nine daughters were very badly off for clothes. 

Is a little learning a dangerous thing ? and, if such be indeed the 
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fact, what is the minimum quantity of erndition which may be acquired 
without putting one's soul or one's body in peril ? Why should you 
or I be hopelessly condemned for the smallness of our kaowledge, if, 
when we attempt to take a long deep draught from the Pierian spring, 
our mouths are filled by the sand and grit with which the blundering 
index-makers have poisoned the once-clear element ? Is there any other 
Pierian spring anywhere else ? and is that pump locked up, or free to 
all comers bringing their own jugs? 

If a little learning be a dangerous thing, may not a large amount 
of learning, or — I will let you have the lemma M ways — no learning 
at all, be things eren more perilous ? In the opinion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the tendency of education is rather to increase than to dimi- 
nish crime. Argal^ as Mr. Constable Dogberry would say, if there were 
no such thing as education, would there be an utter cessation of all 
crime? 

" Es Bobio^ say the Spaniards, **parqiie no sdbe; per6 cuando sabcy 
sdbio estdJ^ He is wise because he knows nothing ; yet when he knows 
all, he is wise. A sufficiently obscure proverb, and one of which the 
application may cut both ways, but with equal truthfulness. That very 
small child in arms, who, with a damp pudgy forefinger, is inscribing 
cabalistic characters on his nurse's cheek, has about him, for all his 
infancy, something of an infinite thoughtfdlness. After a dim uncertain 
manner he strikes you as being as much a figure of Wisdom as that bald- 
headed patriarch yonder, sitting perchance on a bench in the Luxem- 
bourg-gardens, close to the Boulevard de I'Observatoire, and who, with 
his walking-stick, is working out in the gravel, say the twenty-first 
proposition of the third book of Euclid. The segment BAED being 
less than half a circle, he draws in the circle A B D, A F to the centre, 
produees it to 0, and joins C E. He is very wise — as wise as the won- 
derful man in the nursery rhyme. We all know M. Laplace Descartes 
de I'Etoile, member of the Institute, associate of several Academies, 
and knight of many orders. He has written a whole library. He dis- 
covered two additional satellites to the planet Lenunculus. He can 
foretell storms, and presage eclipses. He can account for the milk in 
the cocoa-nut. He is wise; yet extremes meet, and there is an odd 
connection between his dreamy expression of sapience and that of the 
brat in the bib working out his proposition on the brown cheek of his 
Normandy nurse. 

The Koman emperor Caligula, we are told, having a mind once 
upon a time to invade Britam, brought a large army down to the coast 
of Gaul, over against our shore — to Valerie-sur-Somme, it may be. His 
legions were presently set in array. The emperor shipped himself on 
board a vessel, weighed anchor, and launched out; but he had not been 
long on the sea when he returned again; had his soldiers drawn up in 
order of battle; and charged every man straightway to begin— what ?— 
the pike-exercise, sword- or buckler-play? No; gathering cockles. Not 
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idly should we set down Galignla to haye been in thiB instance a trifier 
or a fool. There may be deep wisdom, after making an immensity of 
preparations for a given purpose, in tacking-np your Bhirt-8leeYea» and 
setting about cockle-gathering. 

^^ElDidbhy* I quote the Castilian agam, — ^yet who is so rich in pro- 
yerbs as he? — ^^sahe mucho^ porqm es viego;'* he knows much becanae 
he is old. Yet do we not learn from Ben Jonson that the Devil can be 
anAss? andwhere, if yon please, can you find a greater fool than an old 
fool? It would be well worth inquiry-^^ut the investigation is foreign 
to my present purpose — to ask whether the vast majority of the difficul- 
ties into which, at all times, nations have gotten tiiemselves, have not 
been primely due to the folly, stupidity, obstinacy, and perversity of old 
men. In 1847 Europe was altogether governed by dotards. Louis 
Philippe and Guizot, Nesselrode and Mettemich~-power on every side 
was wielded by doddering old bucks with wigs and false teeth. A 
pretty kettle-of-fish, too, did reverent Age cook for us in the first year 
of the Crimean War. Old ministers {cat exeeUmt Aberdeen), old gene- 
rals, old medical directors, old commissariat officers, and old muskets 
and cartridges fix>m the Tower. Was it not a knot of rancorous old 
men who plunged America into civil war in 1861? And by whcmi, 
during five-and-twenty centuries, have the grand things been done, the 
decisive blows stricken? Young Moses is a statesman, economist, law- 
giver; old Moses loses his temper and quarrels with the tribes. Young 
David, from quite a humble position in life, gets to the top of the tree; 
but old David makes a sad spectacle of himself, and behaves on more 
than one occasion with the most shoddng levity. The most brilliant 
successes of Csesar and Pompey were achieved when they were young. 
Alexander was a mere boy when he conquered Asia. The young Ns^ 
ieon beat all the old generals and all the old diplomatists that came in 
his way, and was master of half Europe by the time he was forty. Byron, 
looking at what he was, and what be did, was almost incredibly young. 
Yet had Alexander's life been prolonged he might have become as un- 
seemly an object as Mr. Thackeray's Sir George Tufto; Byron might 
have develop^ the wrong way, into a leering cynical satyr, — a Mar- 
quis of Steyne; and Napoleon the Oreat? well, we know what he be- 
came before he was fifty— grossly fat, sluggish, indolent, obtuse. His 
Waterloo campaign, the greatest military authorities tell us, was a 
series of blunders; and it is certain that his conduct in captivity was 
neither wise nor dignified, nor even commonly sensible. Yet old mai 
have the impudence to prate, forsooth, of the '^vanity" of youth, un- 
toward, ever spleeny, ever fix>ward. Proverbial lore so abounds in 
sneers at and warnings to youth, that one almost feels inclined to think 
that proverbs have been mainly the composition of old men. The plain 
truth, my boy, is, that the fogies are jealous of us young fellows. Thqr 
envy us our hair unfiecked with gray, our smooth and ruddy cheeks^ 
our bright eyes, our elastic step, our erect carriage, our buoyant qHrits 
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and generous impnlses. The cankered old cnrmndgeons ! I could say 
a great deal more on this head, did I not remember that I am no longer 
young. 

And remembering thic^ I may say, Go to, rain and forward youth, 
with your monkey jacket and your more than monkey ways, your 
stand-up shirt-collar with the tips turned down, and your shiny hat 
with the brim turned up. Where gottest thou that goose-look, and 
that scarf with a breast-pin three inches lower down than it should 
be ? Away, inconsequent puppy, with your eyeglass, your horsy slang, 
your idiotic puns, your music-hall songs and nigger^lanoes I (jo to $ 
you are impertinent, obtrusive, and offensiye; nay more, much more 
than thatp— you are ignorant What does a young man know ? There 
is young Jack Cadsby, who writes smart paragraphs in that famous 
satiric journal (illustrated), the Ouppinff-GlasSy and who only last week 
fired-off an epigram against me, more than hinting that I was a dullard, 
an impostor, and a dolt Come hither. Jack. Say, lad, what dost 
thou know ? Why, bless us eyery one, how can the boy know anything ? 
Why, I remember him in petticoats and a perambulator. Jack, when 
you were but five years of age my intercession saved you from a whip- 
ping when you had been denounced by the housemaid for attempting 
to administer slate-pencil to the ducks in St. James's Park. Jack, 
many a time and oft have I tipped you sixpence to buy sweetstufi 
withal. You young dog, you know I have! You used to call me 
*' Sir ;" yon were proud to sit by my side when you came into the 
parlour with the dessert after dinner on Sundays. I believe you and 
your little sister — she is a lady of the period now, and sweeps by me 
as haughtily as though she were Queen Esther newly come from seeing 
Haman hanged — have played at me, with the aid of two chairs and a 
sofa-pillow. You thankless rogue ! I bought you a box of ninepins 
once. And now this fledgling pecks at me I Bits of his shell yet cling 
to his back ; yet he struts about^ quizzing the oldest inhabitants of the 
farmyard. Egg-shells I Why, I see he is advertised in the Tme8 to 
deliver a lecture this evening *' on the Art of Sucking Eggs" to a grand- 
mothers' meeting at the Mother Redcap. I am told the dog writes 
leading-articles in the Daily Pqgmrcastar. J knew him before either 
his whiskers or his intellect grew ; nor is the growth of either much 
to speak of now. I was reading a smart article attributed to Jack only 
yesterday. " Old Gobbett once remarked," he b^an. What do you 
know about "old Cobbett>" young sir ? Because you were once taken 
on a half-holiday to Madame Tussaud's, and saw there the waxen 
gentleman in top-boots and a broad-brimmed hat, whose lungs are 
wound-up with a key and who pants by clockwork, are you to be 
justified in claiming acquaintance with the famous Peter Porcupine — 
with the terrible Registrar who wrote at the sign of the Gridiron ? He 
would have " old Cobbetted" you, had he taken you in hand, vain youth. 
But Gobbett or Montesquieu, Ghrysostom or Sir Thomas Browne, 
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Geoffirey of Monmoath or Hobbes of Malmesbmy, are all alike to Jack 
Cadfiby. It is impofisible that he oonld have read seyenty oonsecatiTe 
pages of any one of these authors ; but he has quoted, mih all the as- 
surance in the world, little bits from their writings. Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne: he has them at his fingers'-ends ; but his knowledge either of 
the one or the other does not extend beyond the extremities of his 
digits. He has neyer thrust his arm up to the shoulder. Who has ? 
I declare that one of the most accompllBhed men of this age, writing 
to me, not long since, to tell me that he had just purchased a copy of 
Montaigne, added, with a degree of modesty that was quite tonch- 
ingj I wonder whether I shall ever read much of him !" Macaulay, 
speaking of the prolixity of the Faery QueenSy observes somewhere that 
"few readers are ever in at the death of the Blatant Beast;" but, as 
it happens, the Blatant] Beast does not die ; and it is clear that^ for 
one, Macaulay had never thoroughly perused Spenser^s beautiful and 
interminable poem. Mr. Mason Jones learned the whole of Paradtm 
Lo8t by heart; but ere he had half spouted it forth at St Martin's Hall 
his audience fled, howling. A great English writer was once engaged 
to write a preface to a new edition of the PUgrim^s Progress. He was 
an unconscionably long time over his task ; and alleged as an excuse, 
that there was a good deal of Bunyan's book which he had never read 
before. A critic, lately deceased, once accused me of making improper 
use of the old locution Vidi tantum. I challenged him to tell me in 
what ancient author the locution occurs. He could not; and "ripe 
scholars" are offctimes as crassly ignorant as Jack Cadsby. 

But Jack ! — ^how can the whlppersnapper have the face to tell me 
that he knows anything? Where was he when the Chandos clause 
was smuggled through parliament? Did he ever see Joseph Ady, or 
Colonel Sibthorp, or Mr. Muntz of Birmingham— at one time, young 
John, the only gentleman in England who wore a beard? Does Cadsby 
recollect a single mail-coach, a single member of parliament's " frank,** 
a solitary pair of hessian-boots with tassels on human legs? Why, so 
recent is this Cadsby that he has probably never seen an officer in the 
British army arrayed in a swallow-tailed coat and epaulettes. The 
coxcomb, I have said, is twenty. Now, I will grant him to be even 
tweniy-two, or three, or five ; I will grant him duly degreed from the 
University, or entered at the Inns of Court, — ^but at five-and-twenty, 
Cadsby, what do you know ? When the Revolution of February '48 
took place, you were four years old. Children of your age were not , 
admitted to the opening of the Oreat Exhibition of '51. The Crimean 
War found you a boy at school ; when the Indian Mutiny broke out 
you were but thirteen ; and you were still in a jacket when Solferino 
and Magenta were fought. Cadsby, withdraw t 

But Cadsby, clamouring from outside the doorway through which 
I have thrust him, asserts that there is no need to have seen things 
to know all about them. " I have read hard,** cried Cadsby. Cadsby, 
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you fib, you are " unhistorical," as Dr. Colenso used to say. You have 
not had time, my young friend, to read sufficient to give you even a 
tolerable acquaintance with any one of the things I have mentioned. 
You were the idlest young scamp, Cadsby, at school that ever I re- 
member to have seen ; and when you came home for the holidays you 
did nothing but tease your old aunt, let-off fireworks in the back* 
gardep, and plague your relations and friends to take you to see the pan* 
tomimes. At college more than half the time which should have been 
devoted to severe study was given to boating, cricketing, boxing, foot- 
balling, foot-racing, drag-hunting, and what not. The pernicious 
preachments of the Reverend Charles Kingsley about Muscular Chris- 
tianity — ^were the Apostles professors of gymnastics ? — have led you, and 
thousands more British young men, to the assumption that violent bodily 
exercises are the most essential points in public education ; have led 
you to despise "reading-men" as •* muffs" and "gerund-grinders." 
Outdoor sports are all very well in their way; but youth is notoriously 
given to idleness, and athletics in nine cases out of ten simply amount 
to a license to shirk one's lessons. One knows all the stock arguments 
in favour of elaborate bodily training. Athletics encourage habits 
of hardihood, manly feeling, high sense of honour : they have made 
an Englishman what he is, and that sort of thing. Precisely so. They 
havB made an Englishman what he is. In nine cases out of ten they 
have made him, when he emerges from college, a valiant, generous, 
full-blooded, confident ignoramus. The tenth man has not been stroke- 
oar to a crew of amateur watermen between Putney and Mortlake. 
He has not followed the " drag," or got himself beaten about the head 
and chest by the Oame Chicken, at the cost of a guinea a thrashing. 
He went to the university to learn, and from it he passes to his 
chambers in Lincoln's -inn or the Temple to Jeam more and more, 
until he shall have become really a learned man. No ; he does not 
count for more than one in ten. Cadsby's name is Legion, and, in 
his boating-guernsey, or his cricketing-cap and shoes, he stands before 
me, whooping ^'Mens sana in corpore sartor Yes, Cadsby, keep your 
body and mind both healthy as you can ; but I have often known a 
condition of the rudest physical health to be quite compatible with 
the possession of no mind at all. Giles Jolter, the ploughboy who has 
just enlisted in the Buffs, is perfectly healthy ; he can neither read 
nor write. You, Cadsby, can just read and write ; but much further 
than that your education does not extend. And, let me tell you, Cadsby, 
about a thousand years ago you had Saxon and Danish ancestors, who 
were tremendous fellows in the way of bodily health. They could eat 
more beef and drink more beer at bre akfast than you can. They wrestled, 
and ran, and thwacked one another at quarterstaff, and they were very 
completely and crassly ignorant, calling monks and studious persons 
(of the last-named of whom there were a few scattered up and down 
Europe) shavelings, book-a-bosoms, and other engaging names. 
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In a book called the Anglo-Saxon Home I have read that one of 
the favourite amusements of the young Anglo-Saxon warriors when 
they had captured ui enemy in battle was to make what was termed 
a ** spread eagle" of him. The prisoner was laid supine on the ground, 
and then the victor proceeded deftly to deare his person in twain, from 
the navel to the chaps. The portions so divided were forced outwards, 
80 as to give the body a gracefully aleated or winged appearance; and 
it is possible that proficiency in the manufacture of spread eagles with 
symmetry and despatch was, in those days, accounted a &r more be- 
fitting accomplishment for a young Anglo-Saxon gentleman than read- 
ing or writing. Bah ! of what use were the scribe's acquirements ? 
Charlemagne became, in his way, a kind of Alexander. He was Lord 
Paramount, at all events, of the West; yet Pepin'p glorious son was, 
according to M. Auguste Thierry, such a very indifferent scholar, that 
his favourite mode of signing an imperial decree was to dip the finger 
of his glove into an ink-horn, and smear it in the shape of a cross at 
the bottom of the parchment. Therein acted a true gentleman. Never 
forget to wear gloves; but never mind the manner of your handwriting. 
Is it not, to this day, accounted in England rather a plebeian and un- 
genteel thing to write a very good hand — at least, amongst men ? At 
Christ's Hospital the study of caligraphyhas always formed an integral 
part of a Blue-coat Boy's education (the immortal Cocker taught writing 
in the mathematical school in Charles the Second's time); and most 
^< Blues" I have known have preserved, in after-life, a bold, manly, 
legible fist; but at aristocratic Eton the writing-m'aster's art has been 
uniformly contemned and neglected. I know not what may be the 
case at present, but twenty years ago the Eton boys were not taught 
to write at all. They were supposed to have learnt the art, as Lord 
Malmesbury imagined they might learn French, in the nursery; and at 
school they had not even desks to write upon. Every boy had a little 
portfolio with portable inkstand, and when he was called upon to indite 
an exercise he put the portfolio on his knees, and scribbled away as best 
he could. 

The result of this charming system has been, that you may generally 
know an Eton boy in after-life not only by his generous and manly 
qualities — self-reliance, high sense of honour, etcetera, etcetera — ^but 
likewise by the villanous scrawl of pothooks and hangers run mad in 
which the poor fellow is fain to express his thoughts. I will say no- 
thing about his spelling ; for who can always spell correctly? Nor you, 
nor I, nor the Adinirable Crichton (whom, by the way, I suspect to have 
been somewhat of an Admirable Humbug). The grossest impostor I 
ever knew was a man who professed to be conversant with seventeen 
languages. His polyglotism, however, mostly hailed firom the Southern 
Pacific or the remote Orient, and it is certain that he did not know the 
French for " fried potatoes.'* 

Pray allow me to mention here, that I have not the slightest idea 
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of being able to wean one healthy ftdl-blooded young Briton from his 
hunting, his shooting, or his conrsing; his foot-racing, cricketing, 
bowling, or billiard-playing ; his rowing, or paddling, or boxing. He 
may "toss the caber" and "put the stone'* all day long if he chooses. 
He may surfeit himself with "curling" or with "golf." He may beat 
all competitors at "nurr and spell," whatever nurr and spell may be; 
in the winter-time he may skate his ten toes off; or in summer he 
may take alpenstock in hand and. shin up as many peaks, or slide 
down as many glaciers, as he pleases. Nay, if he has indulged in all 
these athletic diversions to satiety, and wishes for a change, I have not 
the slightest objection to his joining the Oamberwell Youths, invading 
the belfry of the parish church, and allowing his arms to be half-tugged 
out of their sockets by ringing nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine treble 
bob-majors for a boiled leg-of-mutton and trimmings. It might be 
certainly preferable, so far as I am concerned, and conducive to my 
own peace and quietness, if his campanological exercitations did not 
take place at the parish church hard by the premises in which I occupy 
modest apartments, and if he did not choose as the time for his infernal 
tintinnabulation the precise time when I am endeavouring to unravel 
the mystery of the zodiacal signs, or correcting the proofs of that little 
tractate of mine (in contracted Etruscan : I have had a new font of 
type cast for the purpose, and the matrices were very expensive) on the 
Fringe of the Veil of the Semitic Isis. But why grumble against the 
joyous gymnastics of bell-ringers? — confound them ! I am acquainted 
with a philosopher, who objects even to the sound of bells pealing for 
divine worship — those very church-going bells, the inability to hear 
which was, according to Cowper, so bitter a deprivation to Alexander 
Selkirk in his Juan-Fernandez solitude. Nay, the tolerant and charit- 
able Charles Dickens cries out in Hard Times against the "jangling" 
bells which " drive the sick and nervous mad." We should be patient 
under these minor inflictions. You don't know till you have tried what 
a bore it is to reside in the immediate vicinity of the Falls of Niagara. 
First, you are continuously contemplating the contingency of chronic 
deafness. Next, everything around you — ^furniture, teacups in their 
saucers, handles in their doors, keys in their locks, and windows in their 
frames, are continually rattling and shaking. Your own teeth, at last, 
begin to chatter, and to vibrate loosely in their sockets ; and the ulti- 
mate nervous impression of Niagara is of a combination of ague, palsy, 
and delirium-tremens. But you bear these ills with smiling resignation, 
and, at least' twenty times a^day, audibly observe that the Falls are 
Wonderful, while you heartily concur with those of your friends who 
declare them to be Delightful. Irritable persons should bring a little 
of this placable feeling with them when it becomes incumbent on them 
to endure home noises. Children shrieking " Champagne Charlie," 
and doctors' boys whistling " Tommy Dodd ;" Mrs. Gummany's parrot 
swearing like a trooper two doors off; Lydia Languish pounding away 
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at Erard's grand oyer the way ; the Oerman band in the distanoe bray- 
ing " Take, then, the sabre, the sabre, the sabre ;*' those appalling raU- 
way vans thundering along from King's Cross; the muffin-man, the 
watercress -seller, nay the humble individual who cries hearthstones 
or chickweed, — all these may be productive of sounds which to some 
ears may be intolerable, and which in many instances drive the hearers 
to frenzy. 

You see how tolerant I can be, since, while expressing my candid 
conviction that athletic exercises carried to excess are often only an- 
other name for unbridled indulgence in idleness, I still refrain from 
recommending youth to abstain from the gymnastics in which so large 
a portion of their time is wasted. To have a pale face, to wear 
spectacles when one is young, or to confess that one sits up the greater 
portion of the night reading or writing, is accounted by many medical 
men a crime. " You work too hard," the doctor tells you. " You are 
using-up your brain too quickly. You are drawing on the reserve fund, 
and some of these days you will find that you have no balance left to 
draw upon. You must study less, cmd eat more and oftener." I ap- 
prehend that such advice as this is of about the same practical utility 
as that which a doctor is once said to have given to the pauper mother 
of consumptive child : " You must try a southern climate," quoth 
Dr. Sangrado; <' Madeira — ^no; the sea-voyage might be a little too 
long. Try Nice, or Mentone, or Cannes." How was a pauper child to 
be taken to Cannes ? How is the student to leave off studying ? A 
learned man, shall he not be learned? And what does it matter, after 
all, if poring over books, or scribbling until the fingers are stiff, do 
make us pale, and silly, and dyspeptic ? Are there no other ways of 
injuring our health besides studying? The same doctor who warns us 
that inordinate devotion to intellectual employment may soften our 
cerebellum, or play the deuce with our tissues, is candid enough to o^pi 
that athletism often ends in paralysis or in a galloping consumption. 
A man may injure his health by over-eating quite as much as by Over- 
drinking. It is as easy to be slain by a knife and fork as by the sword. 
Love will make a man ill : both the love which is satisfied and the love 
which is unrequited. Poverty will injure your health ; so will riches. 
Want of exercise is detrimental to the preservation of sound health. 
To walk too much, again, is a bad thing. You may over-ride, over- 
swim, over-shoot, over-think yourself. A cow doesn't chew the cud to 
excess ; a horse doesn't take a "constitutional;" a dog doesn't use the 
dumb-bells. It is only Man who exceeds ; it is only Man who grumbles 
at every deprivation, and misuses every gift. 
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BT THE COUNTESS VON BOTHHBB 
Iw Two Parts :— Part II. 



Chapter L A Resolution. 

Pbrhaps none of us who have ever hoped or feared very intensely 
are quite ignorant of that sensation at the heart which seems very like 
suspended existence. We see the realisation of our hopes— or our fears 
— coming nearer and nearer, and we pause and shut our eyes, feeling 
that now the crisis approaches we are cowards at heart. And if this 
be true of fear, it is almost truer still of hope; if it be true of unhap- 
piness, it is almost truer of happiness. In the one case we have that 
sort of courage bom of long endurance to strengthen and support us, 
to give us the heroism to endure the final pang, so long anticipated, 
that, when it comes, our overwrought nervei drop down dead, rather 
with fatigue than with pain. But with joy — ^would we not rather defer 
the realisation of our day-dreams ? Do we not instinctively feel that 
with realisation they will lose half their beauty ? We have looked 
forward to this supreme moment so long; what is behind it cannot 
be more beautiful; and now that the moment approaches we would 
&in hold it from us, gaze upon it with enraptured eyes, and picture 
over again, and yet once again, to ourselves the bliss of that coming 
day. We tremble when our happiness comes very near to us. We are 
awed at the imminent realisation of our aspirations. We would fain 
pause and hang back yet a while, until we have gathered our energies 
and our forces of soul together to support this alp of joy. 

Thus it had been with Dolores. Once, looking over the balusters 
in Lowndes-square, she saw St. Vincent in the hall ; he was waiting 
for Bessy and Lettice, and he glanced impatiently upwards, sweeping 
Dolores with his gaze as it were, yet without seeing her. 

She turned and fled to her room, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Once again she saw him in the Park, riding by his aunt's carriage, 
and she could not but observe his tender, gallant manner as he bent 
towards Lettice. How beautiful he looked! Like some young god, 
she told herself; and very happy were her thoughts as she walked home- 
wards. Some day she and St. Vincent would meet again. Fate should 
bring them together, she would not fling herself in his way; and then 
he should woo her as a young prince woos his bride, and she would 
be somewhat reserved, as it becomes gentle ladyhood to be, so that 
he should put forth all his energies to win her; and then, when he had 
been constant and devoted to her during the time of a long probation, 
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she would raise him from his knees, and wonld lay her head upon his 
heart, and tell him frankly she was his ; wonld tell him how she had 
watched him nnseen and had tried and proved his love, and how she 
wonld always be gentle and faithftd to him, never destroying their wed- 
ded love by caprice or perversity ; not sonr or harsh, but always loving 
and tender to him, as becomes noble wifehood. Alas, poor Dolores! 

In the midst of all these phantasies a grim messenger came and 
tapped her on the shoulder, and bid her away from that garden of 
delights. Her father lay dying. Day by day, and night by night, she 
sat by him. Her aunt and uncle came up from Eingsmead, but he did 
not know them. Unhappy in the London air, feeling the confinement 
of the small house and the want of life and light about them, they 
did not remain long. **Tou will write to us, birdie," said the old 
lady as she bid Dolores good-bye ; << you will let us know if anything 
can be done for him." Dolores said yes, she would; but when the 
doctor proposed change of air, and Dolores spoke of writing to her 
uncle and aunt for the necessary funds, Bebeoca checked her fiercely, 
saying that they had done without their aid hitherto, and that they 
would do without it until the end; "they would have let us starve," 
she cried bitterly, " whilst they have been living in abundance." 

" But, Rebecca^ they did not know." 

" Then they ought to have known." 

"But you would never let me tell them." 

"Don't argue with me, child; I know best." 

" But, Rebecca, if papa wants change ?" 

" He must want it, then, as he has often done before. Want must 
be his master." 

Dolores' heart ached, but she argued the matter no further. It 
seemed true that her aunt and uncle had been unkind and thought- 
less, and yet it was not really so. Captain Skeffington, though a sen- 
sitive weak man, would have iaken pecuniary assistance from anyone 
without the slightest sense of humiliation or self-abasement in so 
doing; but he had Rebecca by him, and Rebecca he had always feared, 
and obeyed after a fashion so entirely reversed to the usual order of 
things, that there was no appeal against it, and thus late in the day 
even Dolores knew it was useless to resist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skeffington, living their peaceful, prosperous, country 
life, full of plenteousness and repose, could not picture to themselves 
the narrowed, darkened, threadbare existence of their brother and his 
two daughters; now that they had come to town they had begun to 
realise some of the sad truths, and were perplexed and dismayed, and 
did not know how to set about altering the state of things. In their 
simple, countrified, out-of-the-world way, they had always thought of 
their brother as a well-to-do man, comfortably oflP, though living quietly. 

"Ton know he had 10,000/. when my father died," said the squir^ 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully and anxiously as he talked the matter 
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of hig brother's finances oyer with his fair comely wife, seated once 
more by their own fireside; " and then he had his pay, and our girl's 
edncation was paid for ont of her mother's fortune, yon know; so I 
don't see how he's got into these straits." 

" Poor thing ! Bnt that Rebecca gives me the horrors, John. Was 
her mother like that?" 

** She was a great raw-boned woman whom Tom picked np in some 
boarding-honse; or rather, she picked him np. He was always a weak 
feUow, was Tom." 

" I tried to make Rebecca take something from me, bnt she wouldn't. 
Bhe stood grimly aloof, and said they asked no one's aid, and that if 
they were poor, they were honest." 

" I like her spirit," said the squire. 

" And I don't. It is no good spirit that sacrifices a father to gratify 
a feeling which is only selfishness and pride." 

" Do not judge her harshly, lore; why didn't you give it to Dolores? 
if she is proud — and I suspect the minx has some of the old leayen in 
her by her going out as a goyemess, which I only looked upon as a 
whim before — ^if she is proud, she is loying as well, and she would 
have taken it." 

''But she wouldn't," said the old lady, &irly crying now; "she 
confessed they wanted it, but she was afraid of Rebecca." 

" D tion I" said the squire testily. 

" Who are you blessing, my friend?" asked the rector's calm yoice, 
and the squire looked down abashed. 

But it was a relief to them to confide their perplexities to him, 
secure of the sympathy of his lai^e loving nature, and sure that good 
sense, kindliness, and judgment would guide his counsel. 

And so it was settled he should go up to town in some sort as 
ambassador from them, to smooth away difficulties, and prevail upon 
Rebecca, if she would not take her ftither to the seaside, to bring him 
down to Eingsmead, where the calm pure country air and the com- 
plete change would be sure to do him good. Mr. Stapleton was to be 
sure and speak to Rebecca firsfc, because she was very tenacious as to 
her rights of seniority ; and he was to be very careful not to offend 
her in any way; and he was on no account to get Dolores into trouble 
by appealing to her. Thus hedged about with cautions, and bristling 
with counsels like a friendly porcupine, the rector of Eingsmead 
departed on his mission of love. 

His heart swelled as he thought of his darling in distress, in grief 
of mind — who knows ? perhaps in want of means. Yes, it behoved him 
to be very delicate, very gentle and tender, very considerate and for- 
bearing and longsuffering, if needs be. He must not defeat the end 
and aim of his journey by any impatience ; for her sweet sake he must 
be wise as a serpent, and harmless as a dove. And so, pondering on all 
these things, a look of love, pity, and sympathy in his kind gray eyes, 
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and an expression that was not all pain about his finn month, Robert 
Stapleton made the journey to London, and did not find it long. 

But Rebecca was obdorate. Obdurate with a grim stoniness, with 
a persistent unwavering unwomanly hardness, that was a new experience 
to Robert Stapleton. No grace of manner softened her refusals, no 
gratitude tempered the asperity of her tone. At first she persistently 
recurred to the neglect which she considered justifi^ her rejection 
of all brotherly offices on the squire^s part ; at last she contented her^ 
self with simply answering " No" to all Robert Stapleton's entreaties, 
representations, and arguments. 

It went to his heart to see Dolores' face; so white, so cold, so 
angry. She never spoke, but she would look up at Rebecca from time 
to time with a fierce rebellion in her eyes that told more than many 
words what was passing within. She dared not trust herself to speak. 
Robert Stapleton saw this, and his heart bled for all the misery, love, 
anger, and humiliation pent up in hers. 

"Why," said he gently to her one evening, as Rebecca left the 
room, — " why don't you, Dolores, speak, and appeal to her heart?" 

" Heart !" she cried passionately, " she has no heart ; when her 
father asks her for bread, she will give him a stone. It is all she has 
to give. This is not love for him, it is revenge, pride, selfishness; but," 
she cried, springing up, " I will not see it, I will not bear it any longer." 

" Tou will take your uncle's gift^ Dolores, and use it for your father 
as he wished?" 

" No," she said, suddenly withdrawing her hand from his, " I can- 
not) dare not do that ; but I will tell you what I will do — " then again 
she hesitated, turned red, and seemed at a loss to find words. But 
with a sudden gesture of confidence that was infinitely touching and 
graceful, she turned to him again, imd stretching out her hand, said, 

" Tou shall lend me the money." 

He understood all that this implied, and he took her outstretched 
hand in silence, as who should say, ** I ratify that unspoken bond, and I 
promise not to trespass upon your goodness." 

" It is in this way," said Dolores. " Mrs. Dalrymple owes me a 
half-year's salary. I wrote to her a few days ago, saying I feared that 
my absence must be very inconvenient^ but that the state of my father's 
health was such I could not leave him ; and therefore I thought it bet- 
ter she should look out for another governess for Blanche and Helen." 

"And—?" 

" I received an answer to say the children had gone to the country, 
and that it suited her bettw I should take my holiday now than later 
on, so that I need not worry myself on that score. But she did not 
enclose my salary." 

" How inconsiderate I" 

"About the wages? no, I think not. People of that class know 
nothing about money, or rather about the need, the bitter need, one 
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may have of it. If you will trust me until our return, Rebecca shall 
know nothing of this, and my father can have change of air without our 
borrowing of aunt and uncle Skeffington." 

" Trust you, Dolores !" Was he not ready to lay all that he had 
at her feet, and she talked of trusting her with a few paltry pounds ! 

" Yes," she answered, just a trifle coldly ; " trust me as you would 
have to trust any other person who came begging and borrowing." 

He saw that she woidd have no difference made between herself and 
any casual petitioner, and he felt that he must have patience with this 
shrinking, impetuous, sensitive nature. He took her on her own terms, 
and loved her so much, that he even accepted an 1 U from her. 

And so they went to Dover ; and Dolores sat by her father on the 
beach, and took long solitary walks, and once again her spirit grew 
calm and bright. 

In another fortnight Mr. Stapleton would come down to Dover to 
fetch his young brother home for the holidays, and then he would 
take Captain Skeffington to Kingsmead with him, whilst Rebecca and 
Dolores went home to Kensington. 

" Castlewood. 

" My deakest Dolores, — I ought to have written to you long ago; 
but I'm always a bad correspondent, and here it has been impossible to 
do anything but dawdle. We have been enjoying these fine moonlight 
nights, and profiting by them to make distant excursions, so that we 
have quite * done' the neighbourhood. The Castlewoods are very kind 
people; they are connections of mamma's, and cousins of Lettice's. 
We are only three miles from Parklands. Naturally, we have seen a 
great deal of Hugh ; but why should I talk so much and never come 
to the point? Of course you have guessed it long ago; we all saw it 
coming, but we none of us thought it would be so soon. Hugh is so 
gallant, and has so much chivalry in his manner towards ladies, that he 
seems to be in love with every woman he comes near, and yet somehow 
it is as though he did not care for any of them. Papa says that Hugh 
would have toasted * the sex' if he had lived in toasting days, and not 
any * bright particular star.' Those must have been horrid times, 
mustn't they, dear, when the gentlemen used to be found lying under 
the table with the bottles in the morning? And fancy having one's ' 
name bawled out by a number of dreadful tipsy creatures! Quite 
shocking ! But people say that love, and devotion, and gallantry, and 
that sort of thing, has suffered from the change, you know. I don't 
think so ; but then as nobody pays me any attention when there are 
prettier girls in the room (and there always are, Dolores), I can't be 
supposed to offer an opinion worth mentioning. But, as I told yon, 
Hugh and Lettice are engaged. The gardeners and all the people 
about the place are as pleased to see them walking about together as if 
they were a prince and princess ; indeed, they are far handsomer crea- 
tures than any royalties I have ever seen. But perhaps that isn't a 
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loyal sentiment ; and how selfiBh I am ney^ to haye aaked after voqr 
poor dear papa! Is he quite well agaiiv? And that horrid strict 
Rebecca ? Have you any admirers at Dover, my dear ? Of course you 
look seomful at this, but you know them all by sight, I daresay. I^ow 
don't be angry; and mind you write me a dear, delightM letter about 
OTxr fiands. Ever your affectionate Besby. 

" P. S. They are not going to be married yet, as Lettice is so young. 
Won't she look lovely as a bride ? She says she shall have white satin 
and Brussels point." 

'' Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' tiie sun.** 

Why did these words come singing and surging through her brain? 
There she sat hopelessly, helplessly, stupidly on the beach, just where 
she had been when Rebecca had given her the letter hours ago ; and 
her poor old father was by her side ; but she had no thought for him, 
though the blazing August sun struck fiercely upon his head, and shone 
full upon his pale careworn face. 

Yes, the " rocks might melt" and the " seas gang dry," but as long 
as the '' sands of life'' ran, Dolores' face would never look the same 
again ; never wear quite the same expression as it had worn that bright 
summer's morning before the post came in. She did not faint, or sob, 
or scream. She sat there stupefied, numbed, deadened. She could not 
think; she had no tears ; no longing to rush away and passionately weep 
her heart out ; no sense of impatience, of anger, of injury, of rebellion. 
That was all to come. For the present she sat there, and looked out 
at the glittering sea with hot, dry, burning eyes, and cared for nothing. 
There had been a shock, and she had been paralysed ; and until some 
friendly hand came to lead her away, she would continue so to sit, 
fixedly gazing out at that dazzling glittering sea, and only hearing the 
wearisome refrain of an old song, the very words of which scarcely con- 
veyed any meaning to her brain ; they seemed to have reference to some- 
thing of which she had known formerly, long ago, '' once upon a time" — 

'* And I will come again, my love, 

Though 'twere ten thousand mile." 

When Rebecca came and dirilly reprimanded her for keeping her 
father out so many hours, she was frightened at the white, silent &oe 
Dolores turned upon her. 

'^ Are you ill, Dorothy ?" she asked in a kinder tone than usual. 

" No/' answered Dolores, surprised and startled at the sound of her 
own voice. So also was Rebecca, it sounded so harsh. and broken ; she 
looked searchingly at her sister, and then cleared her throat. 

" Have they given you warning ?" she asked. 

" Warning ? No, I had no warning," answered Dolores, just a little 
wildly. Then seeing that her sister was observing her, she said» '* Why 
do you ask these questions, Rebecca?" 
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"£eGanB6 I know yon heard from Miss Daliymple thii monung, 
and I thought they might not want you any more." 

'^ No ; no," said Dolores, and walked on. 

She did not hare a fever, though she was yery ill for two days ; 
dangerously ill, the doctor said. When Robert Stapleton came down to 
Dover a fortnight later, he was terrified at Dolores' appearance. He 
asked her tenderly what ailed her ? Nothing. Then he asked Rebeoea, 
and Rebecca gave him the same answer, ^* Nothing." But the eyes of 
love are not to be deceived. . A settled weariness had grown about 
Dolores' mouth, a settled gravity on her brow ; she smiled occasionally, 
but it was a mechanical, spiritless, wintry smile ; pale and wan, like 
February sunshine. She was composed and quiets but impenetrable and 
cold. Robert dared not say anything to her ; for the first time since he 
had known and loved her, he felt chilled and discounted ; there was 
an invisible barrier between them, and his sensitive heart felt it. 

And so she saw him take her old father away, and found no friendly 
word of thanks wherewith to repay him for all his patient care of the 
irritable invalid. Robert hoped, even up to the last moment before 
the train started, that she would give him one friendly look, one kindly 
smile ; but he hoped in vain. She scarcely noticed him ; and when the 
train moved away, it was on her father that her eyes last rested. 

And had Dolores, then, so fondly, truly, deeply loved the playfellow 
of her first holiday-hours? She thought so, she thinks so still; but in 
truth it was her ideal that she had so loved and worshipped, and she 
could not bear that ideal to be so torn from her. Is not the unseen 
always better than the seen? Does not our very religion tell us this? 
Does not reality almost always fall short of imagination? And is it 
not hard to have our ideal torn from us, trampled underfoot^ befouled, 
besmirched, so that it is hopelessly disfigured for ever afterwards ? I do 
not believe that Dolores ever loved Hugh St. Vincent; but in him 
she loved all that heroism and genius, and chivalry and beauty, and 
grace of manner and charm of address, have ever claimed of love. To 
her he was the embodiment of all she had ever read, thought, imagined. 
In her wild, romantic, unworldly way, she had never doubted but that 
he would woo her ; had never doubted that his troth was plighted to 
her as firmly as she thought hers plighted to him. She had pictured to 
herself how he would plead his cause ; how she would prove him after 
the manner in which ladies of old proved their knights, and how then 
she would reward his faith and constancy by the full avowal of her own 
love and devotion. 

Poor silly, romantic, foolish child ! If she had known the world 
better, she would never have seen these visions, worse than vanity, or 
dreamt such senseless delusive dreams. 

And then, too, it was a bitter pain to her proud heart to feel that 
she had given it unasked, in vain. She, who had scorned the idea of 
being lightly wooed and won, was never to be wooed at all by the man 
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who had all nnwittingly won her heart from her ! She was profoimdly 
hnmiliated. She was, indeed, bo self-abashed, that when the old cus- 
tomary longing came, as it would come, and tormented her with 
glimpses of her lost ideal, she wonld cast down her eyes before that 
calmer, brighter, purer self which had risen up to judge the old idle 
day-dream, and would feel sadly and sorrowfully that the bloom and 
flush and the dewy innocence of life were gone for ever. 

If in these moments of humiliation there was any drop of consola- 
tion in her bitter cup, it was in the thought, '*No one knows of this." 
No, not eyen he who had forgotten her yery existence; for now Dolores 
remembered that, though he had pressed her for some assurance of her 
love, she had given none, unless he could so interpret an evasive answer 
and a silent farewell. 

Had anyone told Dolores that he had kissed and made love to half- 
a-hundred pretty girls since he had seen her, that he had a score of 
rosebuds and as many locks of hair in his desk, she would have laughed 
the insinuation to scorn, and frankly have told her informant that she 
disbelieved him. But his betrothal, his engagement to Lettice — could 
that be ignored? No. She knew that it was a ftct» and she realised 
and accepted it as such. 

And so she went back to Lowndes-square, and taught Helen and 
Blanche, who were under the care of a maiden aunt, whilst Bessy and 
Mrs. Dalrymple finished a round of visits that had to be accomplished 
before Christmas. 

Captain Skeffington came home at the end of October. Robert 
Stapleton brought him. Dolores was cold, and the cloud which had 
settled upon her face was still there, nor did it lift whilst he was in 
town, fie asked after her health, her pupils, her occupations, her 
amusements. She answered him with as much animation as though 
she had been reading a cookery-book, and then he went away. He 
saw that she avoided his gaze, and he was foolish enough to imagine 
she was thinking of the money she owed him. She had forgotten all 
about it; but the sight of him humiliated her. It reminded her of the 
love she had given unsought, and she trembled when she asked herself, 
" What would Mr. Stapleton think of me if he knew all V* 

Chapter II. 

ENGAGED. 

There are some women who can face anything unpleasant. Rebecca 
was such a woman. She did it unflinchingly, rather enjoying in anti- 
cipation the work she had set herself to do. She had on a pair of 
black-cotton gloves. She sat in that prickly arm-chair usually reserved 
for Captain SkefBngton's sole use. The gloves told their tale plainly 
enough. Miss Skeffington did not mean to employ herself with any 
sort of feminine trifling. The work she had on hand was of a different 
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Batnre, and she had concentrated all her forces on the one point, and 
did not mean to have them distracted by knitting or crochet. She had 
spread a coarse linen pocket-handkerchief over her knees, and she was 
waiting. She was, in fact, prepared to wait ; she had taken np her 
position like a skilfdl general, and could afford to do so ; for Dolores 
had been sent to Hampstead to visit an old serrant, and Rebecca knew 
that her victim would soon arrive. There was nothing of the Minerva 
about her ; she was simply an ugly, disagreeable old maid in black- 
cotton gloves, about to do an unwomanly thing in a peculiarly unplea- 
sant manner. 

Robert Stapleton's knock was heard at the door, and the next 
moment he was shaking two of Rebecca's drumsticks, which she had 
liberally extended to him as a sacrifice to hospitality. Having gone 
through the preliminary rites, she rasped her throat, and with some 
asperity begged him to be seated. 

Robert seated was more get-at-able than Robert standing. He 
was a tall man, with wide shoulders and a fine deep chest, and he had 
a way of smiling down upon his enemies which was not always exactly 
soothing to his antagonists. Rebecca had seen that smile. She knew 
there was secret defiance, and perhaps secret ridicule, beneath its good- 
nature. She declined to be smiled upon after this fashion. Having 
caught and caged her lion, she must torture him at her own convenience; 
he might be sat upon, but she must not be smiled upon. So she got 
him on to one of the slippery chairs, and then she told him to put his 
hat down, as what she had to say would take some time. He did as 
he was bid, carefully repressing the offensive smile. 

" And now," said Miss Rebecca, " I am going, sir, to a«k you a 
plain question. What are your intentions towards my sister?'* 

" I should say my intentions were * good,' but for that proverb about 
the paving-stones," answered he, smiling, but not the worst smile. 

'' Because," continued Rebecca, disregarding the frivolous interrup- 
tion, " I must beg you not to come here as you have been doing. Ton 
seem always to be here since that unlucky day we met you in St. 
Paul's. You brought my father up to town in October, you took him 
t^ Eingsmead in August, you were at Dover whilst we were there, and 
here you are again." 

She wound up as though reproaching that inevitable personage who 
appears so faithfhlly in every Christmas pantomime. 

" And is there any reason why I should not be here — I mean, in 
London?" 

<< Every reason. Dolores is a vain, thoughtless girl, neither better 
nor worse than others, perhaps ; but I cannot have her head turned by 
this kind of thing. She is in a good situation, and if she loses it 
through your fault, it will be a difiScult thing for her to find another." 

"Miss SkeflBngton," said Robert Stapleton, rising, "I honour your 
sisterly solicitude, and I will set your mind at rest. I am going to 
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EingBmead the day after to-morrow. In calling here so oft^ I have 
obeyed your uncle and aunt's wishes qnite as much as the dictates of 
my own heart I have the friendliest feelings towards your feth^. I 
am sorry if I have nndnly intruded. As fisur as Dolores is concerned — 
well, I hare asked her oyer and over again to be my wife. She does 
not loye me ; I do not complain. Any man might be prond to win 
and wear her; bat I have no claims to her regard beyond my devoted 
disinterested attachment to herself, if that may in anywise be so re- 
garded. I shall never ask her to be my wife again ; but I shall not 
cease to watch over, to care for, and to love her. There, yon may hare 
my confession. I make it for Dolores' sake. Yon hare no right to 
know her thoughts or mine ; and if I had not loved her as I do, I 
would not have spoken as I have done. Had I not loved her at all, 
pray believe me that your questions of to^ay would not have forced me 
into marrying her. There is nothing so indelicate as a woman addng 
a man what are * liis intentions.' Good-morning, Hiss fflLeffington." 

So that was the end of it He had called her indelicate, and had 
had the indecency himself to declare to her hce that he loved Dolores, 
and would continue to love her. ** Disgusting!" said Bebecca to her- 
self; '^but it shows what a deceitftd minx that girl is." 

Of the interview, however, she said nothing to her sister ; and as 
Dolores was too preoccupied to ask any questions, Robert Stapleton's 
name was not mentioned between them, nor his visit in any way alluded 
to. The following afternoon he came whilst Bebecca was upstairs with 
her &ther, who. was again temporarily indisposed. Dolores was glad 
to have an opportunity of speaking to him alone, for Mrs. Didrymple 
had paid her debts, and she was anxious to discharge her& As she gave 
the bank-notes into Robert Stapleton's hand, and just as he was rising 
to take leave, the door opened, and Bebecca, wiry and irate, walked in. 

" This is most dishonourable conduct, Mr. Stapleton!" she cried 
shrilly, and walking up to Dolores seized her angrily by the arm, 
holding that delicate member in a grim and merciless grip the while. 
"What did yon tell me yesterday; and on the strength of that I have 
foolishly allowed you to come here to-day? Is it part of a minister's 
duty to lead silly young girls astray? She is a heurtless, vain, flirting 
coquette, and I will not have these goings-on!" 

Pain roused Dolores. She wrenched her arm fix>m the vice in 
which it was held. Her eyes flashed fire, her colour rose, her voice 
trembled and was ftiU of tears ; she looked defiantly at her sister. 
Then glancing across to where Robert stood — ah, wise, patient Robert I 
— she moved towards him. Her hand slipped through his arm; he 
never looked at her. " Bebecca," she cried, " how dare you talk in, 
that way? ' Leading me astray'? Why, he is the only Mend I have, 
the only one who ever loved me. He has been a son to my fother; 
he has been a brother to me. How dare you insult him in this house, 
where he has come as a benefiictor, where he has evezy right to expect 
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gratitude? He has nobly asked me to marry him. I have refased, 
becanse I am not worthy of sach love as his ; bnt I should be the last 
and the lowest among the lowest and the mean, if I stood by and 
tamely submitted to hear him insulted." The tears were rolling oyer 
her cheeks, and she did not know what she was saying. 

" Things hare come to a pretty pass, miss, when you are bold 
enough to speak like this," sneered Rebecca. " You need not be so 
anxious to defend the young man ; he can fighfc his own battles." 

The "young man" — ah, wise Robert Stapleton, to stand by silently 
and see his destiny worked out for him by two women — the obligatory 
third was inyisible — the " young man" smiled for an instant that exas- 
perating smile which his enemies called sardonic, but spoke no word. 

" Bold enough ?" repeated Dolores, with a sob that was half a laugh, 
" I will be bolder than that. See, Rebecca, in your presence I a^ him 
to forgive me for all my blindness and hardness of heart, for all my — *' 

His arms were about her, his kisses on her lips ; it was only when 
Rebecca banged the door in passing out, that Dolores awoke with a 
start to a sense of what she had done. 

There is immense rest in a great affection. It is like some vast 
sea, on the unruffled calm of which we may float and dream, a blue sky 
above us, and illimitable space around. There is great repose in a 
strong, true, faithful love. We rest upon it, and do not need to buffet 
the waves; we feel that it holds us up above the chances and changes 
of this troublesome world ; and when we perchance strike on this quick- 
sand or that hidden rock, we turn to our life-buoy and let the waters 
go over us, for we know we are si^. 

Thus it was with Dolores. She often told herself that she was 
selfish in accepting Robert Stapleton's love ; she often resolved to tell 
him why she could not love him as he ought to be loved; but she never 
did it. He seemed so happy, so content with the measure of love that 
she was able to mete out to him, that it would have been cruelty in 
those early days to disturb the serenity of his heaven. 

He had gone back to Kingsmead the day after his last happy inter- 
view with Dolores, and his daily letters breathed the happiest spirit 
To her this correspondence was alike a great pleasure and a great relief. 
In his presence she would have been shy, constrained, and ill at ease ; 
unwilling to see him as a lover, and yet fearM of wounding him by 
coldness and reserve. But she could write freely ; and she felt in this 
correspondence that they were learning daily to know each other better 
and better. But in the background the ghost of some strange pas- 
sionate emotion hovered, haunting her in her happiest moments. 

" I would not willingly deceive you in anything," she wrote to him 
once, " not even when the deceit might be a pleasing one ; and, believe 
me, it costs me pain to say that I fear a kind of selfish gratitude is the 
strongest feeling towards you in my heart, just as I believe that pity 
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has been the maiiiflpring of jonr affection for me. Yon mnst not think 
otherwise of me than I am ; at least, I will not help yon in yonr 
idealities. I am so anxions yon should believe that I am gratefal. I 
should like to be able to do something for yon. I should like to per- 
form all the little prosaic duties of life for you ; to wait upon you, and 
nurse you, and mend your stockings, and make your tea. I do not wish 
for any greater things than these ; I feel that the great things must be 
given to you and received by me. Tour heart is full of pity, and mine 
is full of gratitude ; have we not built our friendship on good foun- 
dations? I should like to hear you always; to look up to and lean 
upon you ; to hold your hand and walk by your side. I am so safe 
when you are here ; and, believe me, I am so humble and dutiful to 
you in my heart (whatever my manner may be), that I know no greater 
pleasure than in pleasing you." 

And simple Robert Stapleton read her letters, and never saw, in 
his happy blindness, how much at variance such humility and submis- 
sion were with Dolores' natural character. He wrote back, and told 
her he had been happy in loving her aimlessly, how far happier now 
with a prospect of their one day being for ever together, the dearest 
and nearest friends on earth. Had he seemed only the least bit sus- 
picious, she would have confessed; but how could ^e do it now ? She 
had not the courage to break down his simple trust and cheerful un- 
questioning faith ; and so she let it go by. But to herself she often 
said : '' Ah, if he would only ask questions I If he would only unlatch 
the door, I would push it boldly open." But Robert was content, and 
the door remained shut. 

And so the spring came, and the season was at its highest, and 
Dolores walked to and from the house in Lowndes-square with a sense 
of rest and calm at her heart that was infinitely soothing. She shud- 
dered when she looked back and remembered all the passionate emo- 
tion that had convulsed her being ; and she blushed to think how she 
had in her wild delusion and folly spumed the pure noble love of this 
simple, honest, manly heart. He was so gentle and so patient, so tender 
and so strong ; so full of care for her, so anxious to let her feel that her 
wishes and her welfare must ever be his first consideration, that she 
felt humbly and sadly she could never half repay his deyotion. 

The more she saw of this crystal soul, the more she felt her own 
unworthiness and littleness. " I am so sure of you," she wrote once? 
'< that is what makes me so happy. I do not mean sure of your affec- 
tion to me, sure of your unselfish devotion, but sure of you. It makes 
me glad to think that such as you are, you are; and that, with or with- 
out me, and leaving my relationship to you entirely out of the question, 
I know you to be perfectly upright and honourable, loving and true." 

In the rectory-garden at Kingsmead a happy man walked to and 
fro; he now and then drew forth her letters and kissed them. Ah, 
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what golden yisioiiB those kindly gray eyes saw in the bright future ; 
what heavenly dreams they dreamt ! And now it was July, and soon 
Dolores would hare her holidays, and would come down to the Manor; 
and there would be no more letter-writing (here he kissed those dear 
letters again), but a real living presence — a soft warm hand to clasp, 
a shy heart to tame. Ah, how gentle he would be with her ! he would 
not press her, or hasten her in any way. Had she not nobly come to 
him of her own accord ? And when he thought of all the generous 
indignation that had flashed out of those dear eyes, and remembered 
how she had come to him so frankly, putting her hand into his with 
such perfect confidence, his heart melted, and his eyes filled with tears, 
and he told himself that she surely loved him. 

* « « - « « 

" Bessy !" cried a gay, ringing voice ; " Bessy, where are you and 
your conscience ? I can wait no longer ! Why do you hide yourself in 
such obscure holes and comers?" 

The schoohroom door burst open, and on the threshold stood a 
young man with a flower in his coat, and a saucy smile on his hand- 
some good-tempered face. Opposite the door was a bookcase ; some- 
one was reaching books down, but as the door burst open, a face with 
large dark eyes, that looked half-scared and wholly astonished, turned 
and gazed upon the intruder. There was a moment's pause, during 
which the books fell down, and neither of these two young people 
spoke. Then Dolores, seeing there was no escape, recovered her pre- 
sence of mind, and turning to St. Vincent as though she had never 
seen him before in her life, she said gravely, but with exquisite polite- 
ness, '' Miss Dalrymple is not here ; if you will allow me, I will ring 
the bell and inquire whether she is at home." 

Her heart gave one great bound, which brought the colour to her 
cheeks; otherwise she stood there as calm, as cold, as composed, as a 
queen giving audience to a subject. 

St. Vincent stared, hesitated, blushed. ''Allow me to pick up 
those books," he said, glad to stoop down and hide his confusion. ** I 
thought — I— 0," cried the young man, looking at her once again, "it 
is you — I cannot be mistaken; you have not forgotten roe, Dolores?" 

"I am Mrs. Daliymple's governess," said Dolores coldly; "you are 
very kind to remember me, Lord St. Vincent." 

" Kind ?" he cried, coming towards her vrith that gay, winning, 
natural, assured manner that stole its way into everyone's heart. 
" Kind ? How could anyone forget yon ? I never have, though I'm a 
thoughtless, forgetful fellow enough: I remember everything about you; 
and the old barrack you were living in down at what's-his-name, and 
that old fellow who led this bear, you know, and — " 

There was not the slightest response in Dolores' face. Her eyes 
looked grave and severe. He stopped, and then went on again as 
though all were right. " What a jolly little girl you were! It's ages 
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ago, you know; and what a time we had dnring the haymaking ! Do 
you remember that brown frock, and the awfal tear yon made in it, 
and yonr head — ^your hair I mean — getting so Ml of burrs and bits of 
hay? Wasn't it aU fun?" 

** Very good fun for children," said Dolores seriously; "but if you 
will allow me, my lord, I will ring to inquire for Miss Dalrymple." 

Something in her tone stopped him. What right had this young 
person to gi^e herself airs ? Why did she put on the manner of a 
nymph or goddess? He wasn't used to that kind of thing; women 
were never like that to him, and he wouldn't stand it. Some people 
thought St. Vincent's impertinence charming. He would tiy its effect 
on Dolores. 

" No, don't ring," he said, laying his hand on hers as she was going 
to pull the bell ; " I'll find Bessy; just tell me how all my old friends 
down there are : they were very good to me, you know." 

"They are all quite well," said Dolores, softening. 

"And — the roses? Do such 'red, red roses' bloom there still? 
You remember the roses, Dolores, and — the kiss?" 

His bright blue eyes were looking mischieyously into hers, and his 
beautiful curly head was an inch or two nearer than it need have been. 
If he hoped to have disconcerted her, he was disappointed. 

" I must wish you good-afternoon, my lord," die answered quietly, 
" since you will not allow me to be of any use to you;" and bowing to 
him, with serious eyes, she left the room. 

She tied on her bonnet resolutely in the little room where her 
walking-things were kept (bonnets were worn then), and pulling her 
yeil over her face, went downstairs and out into the quiet square. St 
Vincent stood where she had left him— ^2an/^2^, as our friends say. 
He took the flower out of his buttonhole and chewed it up. Such a 
thing had never happened to him in his life before. " By Cleorge !" he 
said to himself, " who'd have thought that little wild girl was to grow 
into this ? I was awfully spooney upon her, I remember. Begularly 
gone. But she's a splendid-looking creature. There's race, fire, life, 
flesh and blood there; I always did hate your moonshiny, silvery, placid, 
milk-and'Watery sort of woman," he continued (obligingly thinking of 
Lettice), "they are so wearisome; it's like a perpetual simper, it palls. 
But this is a glorious creature. What eyes ! what hair ! what a figure! 
and what an air ! Quite absurd, and very much out of place, for a 
governess to have grand manners of that kind. But that kind of 
thing's bom, I suppose, not made — as some intelligent person onoe 
observed of someone or another. Very sly of Bessy and Lettioe, 
though, to keep the governess so dark. But girls are sly; especially 
your quiet girls with pale eyes and fair complexions. Spiteful, you 
know, and so on." But here her afiectionate cousin excepted B^sy, 
and felt viciously towards his placid elegant betrothed, and nourished 
an impression, which was soon to grow into a feeling, that he owed her 
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a grudge. *' Bat if they are sly, I can be silent/' he said to himself, 
and went oat into the Park and foond his aunt's carriage, and made 
himself so charming and agreeable, that honest Bessy's eyes beamed 
oyer with delight every time they rested on his handsome face, and 
even Lettice smiled a trifle less languidly than usual. 

Chapter III. 

nAlTQEB Ain> DELIVBRiLNCE. 

There is something inexpressibly and infinitely touching in the 
sight of a man of riper years giving up his whole soul, his whole laith 
and devotion, to some one human being ; laying his life and its results, 
his future and its possibilities, at that creature's feet, and laying them 
there gladly ; not as a sacrifice, but as a free-will offering brought by 
love to the beloved one's shrine. At the touch of that soft young palm 
which had been laid in his, Bobert Stapleton's heart trembled into 
blossom again, full of all the emotions of a holier, happier, brighter 
spring than it had been given to his youth to know. 

To Dolores there was something sacred and fuU of awe in thinking 
that the care, the future of this divine human soul was hers ; a respon- 
sibility, a blessing to be acknowledged and accounted for hereafter. It 
was a solemn thought, and at times the '^ burden laid upon her seemed 
greater than she could bear," and she would fain have shaken off the 
responsibility. 

A word from her could make or mar the happiness of a human life. 
Not mar that life itself, because, as she knew, there are lives that can- 
not be marred ; and Bobert Stapleton's was one of these. About this 
time she wrote to him : '' If I ever lose your friendship, I shall know 
that I have deserved to do so." A pang of chill apprehension closed round 
Bobert Stapleton's heart as he read those words. " Why does she say 
these things ?" he asked himself. " Can I ever cease to love her, or she 
to trust me ? If so, I am not worthy of her." And he put his dismal 
thoughts away, writing more cheerOy than usual, and passing over in 
silence all those parts of her letter which jarred upon him, and made 
him restless and ill at ease. 

About this time, too, he began to be haunted by visions such as had 
never troubled his repose before ; night after night he lay down to rest, 
and night after night the same dreams disturbed him. He saw Dolores 
unhappy; Dolores in tears; Dolores pleading; Dolores resisting; 
Dolores yielding; Dolores — ah! here he awoke with a starts and the 
cold drops of mental agony were on his brow ; for in all his visions 
there was a second, another besides Dolores ; and when she had dis- 
appeared over the precipice, when she had been drawn into the whirl- 
pool and sacked down by the hungry pitiless waves, when she had 
vanished in the flames, that other, that man whose face he never could 
see, remained, unscathed, unmoved, safe and free. And nightly he said 
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to himself, " I will go to London ; I will tell her all my fears and all 
my torment ;" and then when morning came, he said, " She will be 
offended ; she will think I mistmst her ; she will cease to love me ; for 
she does love me — she snrely does lore me. No ! I will be patient^ 
and I will wait nntil she comes." 

And Dolores ? It seems cmel to tell this part of her history, 
knowing what is to follow ; bat do not let ns jndge her too harshly, 
do not let ns utterly condemn this poor weak deluded soul. There is 
no excose to be offered for her; none. Only let us remember that divine 
saying, '* Neither do I condemn thee ;" not forgetting that if to our 
happy lives there has come no temptation, yet that '' to err is human, 
to forgive divine," and that he who really conquers himself is "greater 
than he who taketh a city." 

Day by day St. Vincent followed her. If such a nature as his might 
be called capable of love, he loved Dolores. Out of opposition, out of 
obstinacy, out of vanity it may be, he followed and persecuted her ; he, 
who had been chcyyi all his life by women, met with nothing but cold- 
ness here. He was piqued. He tried impertinence; he tried gay good 
humour; he tried tender, respectful gallantry: they glanced harmless 
off the armour wherewith Dolores had clothed herself. She was im- 
penetrable. A secret feeling of anger against the two girls for having 
so far mistrusted him as to " keep the governess dark," added a pleasant 
spice of revenge towards Lettice in his pursuit of Dolores. 

He smiled to think what fools women and girls are in their cut- 
tings and contrivings, and how easily outwitted. There waa to him 
a pleasant dash of malice in the thought of how he had circumvented 
them. Dolores avoided him ; but he always knew where and how to 
find her. He wrote her a letter, which she put into the fire unread, 
and told him that she had done so. He said she should have another ; 
and that, she declared, she would send to Miss Enyvett ; so he thought 
better of his threat, and contented himself by not only meeting her on 
her homeward way, but by crossing her path as she went to her daily 
duties in the morning. She told him that she supposed she was obliged 
as a governess to put up with his insults, because, if she complained to 
her employers, the blame would rest with her all the same . He ans- 
wered her, she was a wise girl to see things so clearly ; and that as to 
his insulting her, she waa not the sort of woman any man would dare 
insult, with her "grand air" and tragedy-queen manners. 

" Laugh at me," cried Dolores passionately, " turn me into ridicule, 
my lord, as you have always done. I am only the governess. " 

He told her he had not expected such pretty sentiments from her ; 
and that hers was the pride that aped humility. Perhaps he was not 
altogether wrong. 

" And I expect you to leave off this cowardly conduct I" she cried. 
" I will bear it no longer." 

"Dolores I" 
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It was all he said. He was a horrible young man ; bat then no one 
thonght so, that was the worst of it. There was a something abont 
him which all his young-lady friends called " adorable," and which 
led even his elders to look leniently on his follies. It was a terrible 
power, this secret indefinable gift of fascination ; it makes the plain 
beautiful, the beautiful divine. It lasts long after youth has faded 
and spring-time has flown ; it conquers us against our reason, against 
our better judgment, against our determination. We all of us succumb 
to its influences. I have seen its magic attraction draw a roomful of 
men from young and beautifcd women to a retired comer, where, un- 
pretendingly dressed, not handsome or even pretty, but possessing an 
attraction infinitely beyond these qualities, one of the high-priestesses 
of fascination sat, and wove, it may be unconsciously, her magic spells. 
It is so subtle in its influences, that custom, habit, principles even, fall 
before it. We, even as its most devoted victims, do not know why we 
are so ; we cannot define the mystic spell ; we feel, though we cannot 
explain it. 

" And Miss Ejiyvett," said Dolores. 

^^ As long as she is Miss Enyvett, does not enter into my affairs 
at all." 

'' If those are your sentiments, you will probably find it strange that 
I should think it right to tell you I am engaged." 

For a moment St. Vincent looked crestfallen. But the next he had 
recovered himself, and said, with a slight smile, " May I ask who is the 
happy man ?" 

" Mr. Stapleton." 

" What, the pious ^ueas ! The old original bear-leader ?" and St- 
Vincent laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

Dolores flushed up resentfully. 

" Nothing is sacred to you !*' she cried, her eyes filling angrily. 

" Well, not old Stapleton certainly," replied St. Vincent, " nor his 
servant nor his maid, nor his ox nor his ass, nor anything that is his." 

She was disgusted. A feeling of utter repulsion sickened her as 
she looked at this thoughtless young man, and remembered how she 
had invested him with every ideal virtue and noble sentiment, and had 
worshipped the image she had set up. 

For a week she remained at home. At the end of that time, Mrs. 
Dalrymple wrote, begging her, if her indisposition would allow of it, to 
return to her duties in Lowndes-square. 

St. Vincent met her with a face of such tender concern, with a man- 
ner so gentle and respectful, that she told herself she had been harsh 
and needlessly severe. He, for his part, had come to a desperate reso- 
lution. He had grown to hate the lovely Lettice, with her stereotyped 
smile and her conventional manners, her irreproachable toilette and 
colourless skin. He loved Dolores' old brown cloak and simple bonnet 
more than all the glories of the Devys or Elises of those days. He told 
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hiiQBelf that he was youQg and rich, and that he could riak something 
to gratify what was more than a whinu He knew the world — ^his 
world — ^well enough to know that it would forgive him, even tot mar- 
rying a governess ; that it would call him an amiable ecc^itric, and 
welcome back the prodigal son, though he brought a pennilesB nobodj 
of a daughter-in-law with him. And then he smiled to think how 
Dolores' rich glowing beauty would become the St. Yinoent diamonds, 
and how she would by her brilliant appearance outshine and eclipse 
the pale beauties of the town. You see, he never doubted of his 
success. Perhaps in this perfect self-confidence lay the secret of his 
power. 

I would not, if I could, tell the history of what followed. When 
that sweet madness once seizes the human mind, farewell to all that 
may be judged by common rules. SL Vincent made Dolores believe 
everything. What all Eobert Stapleton's manly worth and noble heart 
could not do, his nameless fascination and charm of manner effected. 
She hated and despised herself from beginning to end. She saw all her 
falseness, her want of truth and single-heartedness throughout; she 
wept as she thought of that noble heart. But the glamour was upon 
her ; and when Hugh, with passionate beseeching eyes, said, " Do not 
sacrifice us both to a fiction which the world calls honour, Dolores; do 
not do a good man a mortal injury by fulfilling your promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the heart ; do not drive me into marrying that pale 
soulless puppet, whom I never loved, and whom I should then inevitably 
hate" — ^it was herself and not him she blamed. " Dolores !" cried 
the young man, who had nothing to recommend him but a handsome 
face, and that nameless winning charm of manner which no woman 
had ever yet resisted, "you have always loved me — always ; and I have 
always loved you. Shall our two young lives be qpoilt for ever because 
we have both made mistakes ?" 

" I have made no mistake," she said sadly; "the mistake was — his 
— in loving me." 

" But he does not love you as I love you, Dolores ; he cannot. His 
spring-time and his youth are gone. He feels friendship, esteem — '' 

Dolores shuddered. She would write to Robert Stapleton that 
night, and frankly tell him all. It was late in the day to confess her 
sins, but better late than never ; it was hard to wound that tender 
honest heart, but that must be her punishment. 

" There's nothing the matter, I hope, sir?" 

" There is much the matter, Mrs. Stevens. My brother Jamie is 
dangerously ill at school. I am going to him immediately; and if any 
letters come, don't forward them; I shall bring Jamie back with me if 
the doctor will allow it. As it is, I must hurry, or I shall miss the 
train to Reading and Dover." 

Mr. Stapleton hurried away, leaving care behind him, carrying care 
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with him, going to meet fresh care. For his yoong brother had the 
scarlet feyer; and his heart was heavy about the lad, and about other 
things too. He took out Dolores' last letter and read it. It brought 
him no comfort. '' I am in a state of mind," it said, *^ that will not bear 
examination or description. I am not satisfied with myself or my 
conduct. If you were here — But it is as well you are not; I must feel 
differently before I can see you. I am unworthy of your great unselfish 
love. There has come a moment of doubt and hesitation to my inner 
life; a moment when I would fain be alone, and would commune with 
my own heart, and in my chamber, and be still." These were not 
reassnring words. '' Perhaps," he said to himself, ** I lay too much 
stress on these moods of my darling; it is a part of her nature to change 
from sunshine to clouds, and back again to sunshine. Sauvent femme 
varie, as King Francis said, and my Dolores has an ' infinite variety' 
about her which ' age cannot with^' nor ' custom stale.' " But still 
the ^* thick-coming fancies" knocked at his heart, and made him sad and 
anxious. 

Dolores had mentioned her meeting with St. Vincent, though not 
the manner of it. His name had recurred more than once in her 
letters of late, though not in a way to arouse Bobert Stapleton's sus- 
picions; and yet he knew, though he would not know, that this young 
man's reappearance on the scene had been in some way inimical to his 
own happiness. "I will not wound her by unworthy suspicions, or 
ruffle her pride by seeming distrustful," he said to himself ; ^' she will 
be here soon, and then if she likes to speak she will. I will ask no 
questions, lest fear, or pride, or shame should make her false, and she 
be tempted to speak what is not true. In her own good time she will 
tell me all. Meanwhile, this journey, this care for Jamie, will take me 
out of myself, and prevent morbid thoughts." - 

But Bobert Stapleton soon found that " naught can minister to a 
mind diseased." 

Dolores was to go to Kingsmead. She bade her father and Bebecca 
good-bye. At the Great-Western Terminus St. Vincent met her. They 
drove to the London-Bridge station. 

'< We will start by the mail-train this ev^ing, my darling," said 
Hugh, looking at her with bright beautiful eyes, in which love and 
pleasure beamed; << we will cross by the night-boat^ and we shall be in 
Paris to-morrow. I will leave you with my friend Mrs. Oray, and then 
— we shall be married." 

They went upstairs into a sitting-room, and St. Vinc^t ordered 
some dinner whilst they were waiting for the train. He was full of gay 
triumph: Dolores was sad beyond words, beyond tears. She had 
written a full ocmfession to Bobert Stapleton, and he had never ans- 
wered her. He had cast her off and thrown her from him as we fling 
away an old glove. She had waited for a letter, a token, a sign; but it 
had never come. He thought her unworthy even of a reply. Then 
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she had taken that final fatal resolntion which had now brought her 
hither. She felt deeply humiliated; all her treachery to her employers, 
her want of faith as from woman to woman as regarded her beha- 
yionr towards St. Vincent's cousin and his betrothed, all the shame 
and misery of her conduct, were gnawing at her heart with a thoa- 
sand fangs; how could she laugh, or be happy and triumphant? And 
0, with what remorse she thought of Robert Stapleton ! *' I sup- 
pose you'll be too much occupied with Mr. Stapleton to write to us,'* 
had been fiebecca's valedictory remark. ** I shall not write unless I 
haye something particular to say," replied Dolores evasiyely. And now 
she stood at the window of that huge hotel, and looked down the raU- 
way platform at the blaze of lights, and the crowd rushing to and fro, 
and beyond at the red and green signals hanging in mid-air; and her 
heart was full of tears, and her lips were silent. With the goblet of 
life in her grasp, and its ruby wine touching her lips, she already 
tasted all the bitterness of its yery dregs. St. Vincent's gaiety jarred 
upon her. She felt the awfulness of the step she had taken, the horror 
of its incalculable consequences to others ; and she could not respond 
to his jubilant satisfaction. 

At length they reached Doyer. It seemed to Dolores as though 
they had been trayelling for months. It was a damp foggy night. She 
went down into the ladies' cabin, sick and faint. "Leaye me," she 
whispered to St. Vincent; "I am not well." He left her, after many 
entreaties, and went to the fore part of the yessel to smoke his cigar. 
''Tell my brother, please, that I am going to sleep, and that I do 
not wish to be disturbed until we reach Calais," said Dolores to the 
stewardess, dropping half-a-crown into the woman's hand. Then, when 
the messenger had gone on her errand, she drew her cloak round her 
and swiftly passed up the companion-ladder. They had been a long 
time getting under way, but now the yessel was beginning to moye. 
'' You can't pass, miss," said a man at the gangway. 

'' But I must," she said ; '' I haye only been to see some friends 
off ;" and with a spring she reached the pier. 

Why? On her way down to the yessel she had met Robert Stapleton, 
or Robert Stapleton's ghost. A pale face, with great earnest gray eyes, 
had looked reproachfully at her through the mist. She had killed him, 
and his spirit had come to saye her. She trembled, and clung fast to 
Hugh. "It is cold, my loye," he whispered, "and you are tired." 
Then those eyes had giyen her a look which she could neyer forget, — 
which would haunt her to her dying day; and the face had gone out 
in darkness. 

As Dolores stood all alone on the pier, and heard the Doyer clocks 
strike midnight, it seemed to her that the end of her life had come. 
She had no thought, no hope, no fixed or definite purpose. 

Robert Stapleton led her away. " Gome, my dear child," he said, 
speaking as a kind father might do to some tired darling; "oome." 
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And she went. " I onght not to tonch you, my dear," he said, " for I 
come from Jamie's fever-bed, and that is the reason I have not written 
to you lately ; they tell me even paper can carry the infection. But I 
will see you into the train, and you had better go down to Kingsmead 
to-morrow — no, this morning, as you had intended. Your aunt need 
not know that you have been to see me; she will think you over- 
anxious, and she will fret about you." No word of St. Vincent; no 
allusion to what he had seen! 

Silently, like one in a dream, she obeyed him. But at Kingsmead 
she had a long, long illness ; and when she got up she found that little 
Jamie Stapleton was dead and buried. Bobert Stapleton, gray-haired 
and sadly altered, went about his duty, and came and saw Dolores ; but 
no word of love ever escaped his lips. 

Squire Skeffington wrote to Mrs. Dalrymple telling her of his niece's 
serious illness, and of the determination they had formed of not letting 
her leave them again. 

Two years passed before ever Bobert and Dolores spoke of the past. 
Then he once more asked her to be his wife. Her father was dead, 
her uncle and aunt in failing health, and Bebecca had not softened 
with age. 

The tears welled up in Dolores' stUl beautiful eyes, and she caught 
his hand and kissed it with a reverence and love that thrilled his heart- 
strings. But she said that could never be. 

Then, in a voice wild with all regret, she cried, " 0, why did you 
never answer that letter ?" 

" I never received it, my dear, until I came back after my poor 
Jamie's funeral." 

" And you could forgive me all I had done?" 

'' I could have forgiven you for worse than you did, my child," he 
said gravely. " Love forgives everything. You never loved me — ^it was 
not to be supposed you could ; but, you know, * it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.' I gave my whole heart unreservedly to you 
once for all, for better for worse ; not reserving this right or that privi- 
lege. What was I, that I should judge you ? You were never more 
noble and more lovable in my eyes, Dolores, than when you recrossed 
that narrow plank alone." 

She drew a deep breath. Only that narrow plank between her 
and what might have proved perdition! The tears welled from be- 
neath her closed eyelids and ran over her pale cheeks. 

" And the letter?" she said. 

" It is here, Dolores, unopened. Shall I bum it ?" 

" no, no I read it," she cried, the fervent blushes mounting to 
her brow. 

" I do not need to read it, love." 

** Bead it !" she said again. 

That night he read it. 
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A month later they were married. 

Before the end of the year, Dolores stood a widow by hw husband's 
graye. Her home was left unto her desolate ; — ^that was her expiation. 

In dne time she became the lady of Eingsmead Manor. 

Lord St. Vincent came back from a five years' tour, handsomer, 
gayer, more fascinating than ever. He had adopted many foreign cus- 
toms, and declared no unmarried woman was ever worth speaking to. 
He is a professed marriage-hater, and serious people do not like his talk. 

Five years ago, the world said, be had been engaged to the beauti- 
ful Miss Knyvett, now Mrs. Egerton, you know ; but he found out that 
a marriage with her would not conduce to his hairiness, and so went 
away on his travels. As he wisely left no address, brothers, uncles, and 
cousins could not pursue and chastise him. Miss Knyvett took the 
aflPair philosophically, and married Mr. Egerton the following year, soon 
after which her husband obligingly died, and left her a very handsoi&e 
fortune in addition to her own. 

Mrs. Stapleton and Lord St. Vincent never met again. 

As I sat by her side yesterday she told me all her story. I knew 
by the sound of her voice that she was crying. 

" Never trifle with sacred things, my love," she said, bending over 
and kissing me ,- " and remember that every pang we cause a loving 
human soul is a sin against the divinest and most sacred thing whidi 
Ood has given us on earth to know." 
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A " FEAST OF FLOWEES" 



I HAVE jnst returned from a yisit to a secluded and charming Der- 
byshire village, where I witnessed as lorely a sight as the most ardent 
and poetic imagination could desire or devise. Will the readers of 
Belgrama^ I wonder, thank me if I briefly describe to them what I saw 
and heard there ? Or will they consider it a waste of time to read 
an article which has no romance or startling incident connected with 
it ? I have sufficient faith in them to feel sure they will be pleased with 
the simple recital of the observance of a simple custom; and I will tell 
them about a floral festival — a perfect "feast of flowers'* — which is 
annually held in the village to which I have alluded, and which is 
one of the most beautiful observances which this or any paat age has 
followed, and one in whose simplicity and artlessness lies its greatest 
charm. 

Tissington, near Dove Dale, is a village of the most secluded and 
most old-world character; one into whose precincts neither turnpike* 
road, canal, nor railway has dared to enter, and where neither factories, 
those curses to beautiful scenery, nor public-houses, those banes to 
beautiful lives, have existence ; a village where all is apparent happi- 
ness, and whose inhabitants seek not, nor are sought by, the world 
beyond ; a village 

*' Far removed from noise and smoke'' 

of the busy town, where there is the purest air, the most sparkling 
water, and the most unpolluted lives ; a village whose inhabitants at 
the present day can trace back, through 

" The rude forefathers of the hamlet," 

who sleep in its quiet churchyard, connection with ages long past, and 
who would look with laudably jealous eyes on any interlopers who might 
wish to settle amongst them. Within a stone's- throw of the village 
church — which was built by Norman hands — the bones and other 
remains of the ancient Briton and of his Boman conqueror, of the 
Anglo-Saxon and of the N<Minan, and of all later times, exist, and 
show that the spot on which but an hour or two ago I stood to witness 
the observance of one of the most ancient of customs had been known 
and stood upon and passed over by its residents through countless ages, 
back into the dim distance <^ the most remote of prehistoric times ; 
that the springs, around which the people had this day gathered with 
songs of praise, had bubbled up with the same tinkling sound, with the 
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same onceaBing flow, and with the same reireshiDg purity, for onr skin- 
clothed Celtic ancestor as for ns, and that their waters had been as 
grateful and as refreshing to him in his wild and free and uncontrolled 
state as to us, with our thousand conventionalities and artificial sur- 
roundings. 

It is happy to reflect that in this isolated village, which lies away 
from turnpike -roads, and is closed in on its approaches from every 
side by gates, the custom I am about to speak of, which is a remnant 
of the visible spirit of thankfulness of its early inhabitants, is still 
observed in a proper spirit and with thankful and solemn feelings. 

In Tissington, which is a very small village, are several " wells" or 
springs of water, of which five are annually, on Ascension-day (Holy 
Thursday), " dressed," as the village term is, with flowers, in a re- 
markable and perfectly unique manner. Not with garlands nor with 
festoons; not with bouquets or unmeaning heaps of flowers; not with 
"bow-pots" or vases; not with choice plants brought out, flower-show 
fashion, from the conservatories and greenhouses of the rich Fitzher- 
berts at the Hall, or of their friends; but with wild-flowers set in bril- 
liant mosaic work on wooden frames, forming shrines, Burroundiug and 
rising up above the wells to several feet in height These are the 
work of the villagers, who year by year, and each year with new device, 
prepare these floral temples, and place them above the ever -flowing 
springs. 

These structures generally partake of the character of a gothic 
temple or shrine. They are formed of a framework of wood, made in 
several pieces, so as to be put easily together. On each piece of this 
framework a coating of moist clay, tempered with salt, is careftilly 
spread, and in this the flowers, cut close off from their stems, and 
careftilly sorted into tints, are inserted in the required pattern. The 
whole structure becomes thus apiece of perfect mosaic work, the tesserae 
of which it is composed being flowers of different colours. 

The gifted authoress of the Art Student m Munich^ having made 
a pilgrimage to Tissington, thus spoke of the beautiful effect of these 
floral mosaics:* "The floral decorations being purely mosaic work, 
flowers are used instead of stones — ruby-red, pink and white double 
daisies instead of porphyry and marbles, the crisp flowers of the wild 
blue hyacinth instead of lapis lazuli, the bright-green twigs of the yew- 
tree instead of malachite ; and so on. The colours principally employed 
are crimson, pink, blue, golden-yellow, white, and varied greens. The 
effect is marvellously brilliant, original, and fantastic beyond the de- 
scription of words. The designs are arabesques — quaint symbols, such 
as crosses, vases, doves, &c., mingled with texts from Scripture, The 
character is, as has been said, that of mosaic work or illumination. 
The principal flowers used are double daisies, the crimson and white 
predominating. Occasionally pink double daisies are chosen; but 

♦ See the Reliqttary, Quarterly Journal and Review, vol. iii. pp. 29-48. 
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the tints have to be most carefallj sorted, and only the same shade of 
flowers employed in masses together. White double daisies are fre- 
quently chosen as the groundwork for a text, or emblazonment of some 
brilliant colour, with an excellent effect. Double white daisies, we 
also observe, are made use of for the symbolic doves with surprising 
taste, their dead whiteness telling with exquisite purity upon a crim- 
son, light-green, or blue ground. Yellow is produced in various tints 
by laburnum, furze-blossom, caltha^ and corcorus; blue by the wild 
hyacinth ; crimson and dull pink by double daisies ; green, dark olive, 
and grass-green by the old and young twigs of the yew-tree. Occa- 
sionally various kinds of berries and even lichens are most ingeniously 
and artistically employed to produce gradation of tint ; and this intro- 
duction of these tertiary colours in slight degrees is valuable in the 
extreme to an artistic eye. The flowers are carefully separated from 
their branches and stems, and laid together in heaps of colour to be 
nsed. The whole is, in fact, an art, and requires both taste, skill, and 
experience in its elaboration. In the first place, the wooden frame of 
the shrine, which is in separate pieces, so as to be readily moved about, 
is covered with a layer of clay mixed with salt in order to preserve the 
moisture. Upon this clay is very accurately marked out the pattern 
to be, as it were, embroidered with flowers, by pricking with a wooden 
skewer through a paper on which the pattern or design had been 
traced. Into this moist clay the flowers and twigs, according to colour, 
are closely stuck together side by side, producing at a distance, in their 
rich masses, an effect almost like velvet." 

For several days before the appointed time the children of the vil- 
lage employ themselves in collecting flowers, and the young men, ay, 
and old ones too, busy themselves in forming the shrines and filling-in 
the mosaics, working with a laudable zeal, and animated by a loving 
spirit for the good and the beautiful, and by veneration for the custom 
handed down to them from their ancestors. In the early morning of 
Holy Thursday these five shrines are placed over the wells, busy groups 
being at work at each ; and temporary fences of green boughs wattled 
together are formed in front of those which, for effect, require such 
aid ; the ground inside being strewed with a carpet of flowers, the 
yellows of the cowslips blending and harmonising sweetly with the 
blues of the wild hyacinth and the forget-me-not. 

At eleven o'clock divine service is held in the parish-church, — a 
truly interesting Norman building, with many noteworthy features, — 
and always with a numerous, attentive, and devout congregation. The 
service is of course the usual morning-service, with this exception, that 
the proper psalms for the day (Ascension-day) and the epistle and 
gospel are omitted in the church, in order that they may form a part 
of the succeeding open-air celebration. The sermon has invariably 
some special allusion or reference to the sweet and simple ceremony 
of the day, and is thus rendered more than usually impressive and 
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UBeful. The Bcrmon ended, the rector of the parish with his asBisting 
clergymen^— this year three of his neighbouring incnmbents— clothed in 
their white surplices and universitj caps and distinctions, preceded 
by the Tillage choir, and followed by the entire congregation and 
visitors, form themselves into procession at the church -porch, and 
proceed to visit the various wells. 

Emei^ng from the churchyard gates, this simple but impressive- 
looking procession wends its way along the village green to the first of 
the wells, situated opposite to Tissington Hall, and hence called the 
"Hall Well." Here— the clergy in front of and facing the well, the 
choir ranged on either side, and the congregation gaUiered closely 
around, all bareheaded — the first of the proper psalms for 1^ day waa 
read, and a hymn, written specially for the occasion many, many years 
ago, fi«ng by the whole of the assembly of clergy and laity and choir. 
From h^ce the procession moved on to the next well, known as 
" Hand's Well," where the second proper psalm for the day and an- 
other hymn were read and sung ; and then, by way of a long lane, to 
the third well, called, from the curious fonn of the stonework which 
receives the water, tiie " Coffin Well." Here the third proper psalm of 
the day was, as at the other wells, read, and then a hymn sweetly 
sung. The fourth well, the ** Town's Well," was next in like manner 
visited, and here the epistle for the day was read, and a fourth hymn 
sung. At the fifth and last well, known as " Goodwin's Well," which 
was next visited, the gospel of the day was read, and the doxology 
effectively sung. This was followed by prayer from the rector, who 
next pronounced the benediction, and the charming observances of 
the day were brought to a close. 

The procession had, in the course of the visitation of the wells, 
passed around the village — proceeding out from the churchyard to the 
north, skirting the village along its east side, and returning to the 
church on the south. 

The inscriptions on the wells this year, besides sacred monograms 
and appropriate emblems and devices, were respectively, " O ye Wkllb, 

BLESS THE LORD ;" " QOD IS IX)VB ;" " LORD OF LORDS ;" " ThE PrIITCE 

OF Peace;" and •'Praise ye the Lord." 

Of the origin of this sweet custom but little beyond conjecture can 
be said, and conjecture need not be indulged in in this brief article. 
The custom, if not as old as the hills which surround the " happy 
valley" in which Tissington is placed, is at least as old as the time when 
Christianity first planted itself there ; and it may, indeed, not impro- 
bably be of even more remote origin. It is one of the last remnants 
of the purity, the simplicity, the open-hearted thankfulness of our early 
forefathers to " the Parent of good" for all His "wondrous works," for 
making the waters flow into their valley, for supplying them with 
never-ending streams ; and it is a blessed feature in the character of 
the Tissington people that they are tenacious of its observanqe, and vie 
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with each other in doing their noble work for the celebration of the 
rites of the day, 

" Be yon, my brethren," gaid a clergyman whom many listened to 
with interest while addressing the men of Tissington from the pnlpit 
on Ascension-day, " be yon grateful to the Providence which has pre- 
senred to yon an institation so pions as this. Regard it religiously; keep 
it in a right spirit, and it may cause to fall upon you dews of grace and 
goodness from,heayen. You know not, indeed, what blessings it may 
call down from Him whose ascension it acknowledges. At the least, 
no one in Uiia place can fail to answer a question which I have known 
many unable to answer, and which thousands, maybe millions, of so- 
called disciples of Jesus cannot answer, namely, why this day is called 
Holy Thursday f — ^^for here ffiia worship, these flowers, tliese bubbling 
wells, all testify, year by year, that on this day the Son of Man as- 
cended up to heaven." 

I believe that a peculiar and deceit oeremonial, like this one at 
Tissington, has a happy influence on the Q)irit. That law of asso- 
ciation — ^which is part of the moral constitution God has given us — 
a law which does and must always powerfully influence natures like 
ours, of mingled good and evil, can confer on an otherwise unim- 
portant ceremonial a force and significance which it would be wilful 
blindness not to acknowledge and turn to account. Such celebrations, 
handed down from remotest antiquity, connect the present with the 
past and the ftiture. They carry us back in mind through long lines 
of centuries to that olden time when our forefathers in the faith found, 
in these simple rites, an earnest expression of their devotion and their 
hopes. We live with them again in thought. We feel a pure and a 
pious pleasure in thinking that those whose names, though long, long 
lost to us, are yet, we hope, engraved in the Book of Life, hailed with 
religious joy at these wells the day of our risen Lord's ascension up to 
heaven, and worshipped Him as we worship ; acknowledging the same 
wants, animated with the same hopes, singing like hymns, repeating 
the same scriptures, chanting the same psalms, making like melody in 
their hearts, saying, "0 Lord, our Governor, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth I" And such thoughts as these shed a softening 
and a profitable influence on the soul. They form a conscious part of 
the conmiunion of the saints which is a portion of our belief, rich in 
consolation to mortality. For myself, I enter into all the spirit of such 
a festival. I admire the beauty; I reverence the antiquity; I acknow- 
ledge the uses ; I agree with the great sage who said that " whatever 
takes us out of the present to live in the past or the future exalts and 
purifies the heart, and makes us partakers of a better nature." I 
should rejoice to see such religious feasts more extensive. If I were 
told they were superstitions, I should answer that all is not super- 
stition which is called so ; that such alarm proceeds from not having 

distinctly settled in the mind that which really constitutes super- 
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stition; that in this age of the world, when ^'too much learning" 
makes men mad with scepticism, there is little danger of their be- 
lieying too much ; and that an unreasoning dread of superstition is 
itself superstitions. If I were told that these things, after all, are but 
trifles, I should say that life is made up of trifles ; but that nothing is 
a trifle which, even for a time, however brief, raises the thoughts from 
earth to heaven. And the day will surely come when the greater part 
of those things which we now pursue with deepest interest and most 
serious regard will seem vainer than a sick man's dreams, while these 
so-called trifles shall be found fraught with deep spiritual significance 
and eternal riches. 

Who knows, who can say, that in a time like this a spark may not 
fly out from the altar, and, falling on some worn heart, light in it a 
sacred fire which shall never more go out ? I should, rejoice if such 
observances were more general; but, unhappily, no new one could be 
what this is to the people of Tissington. It must want that hallowing 
charm of ancient days which enables us to drink of the past as well as 
of the future, and clothes it with a reverence which cannot at once be 
put on. 

LLEVTELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
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Has the general pnblic any idea of the labour involved in the prodac- 
tion of the light literatnre dished np for its amusement ? any notion of 
the wear and tear, physical and mental, on the unhappy men who are 
compelled to seek a precarious subsistence by administering to the en- 
tertainment of a not too appreciative clientele ? It has been the lot of 
the present writer for some years past to eke-out a very small income by 
occasional contributions to the press and the magazines ; and my expe- 
rience, so far as it goes, teaches me that the writer of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is proportionately at once the hardest-worked and 
the worst-paid of any of the " working classes," not excepting that 
unhappy and longsuJBTering specimen of humanity, the agricultural 
labourer. I do not, of course, speak of the man who has made his 
reputation, whose name is known, and whose fame is recognised, but 
of the worn and weary Tiack, or the unfortunate outsider, who has his 
way to make — who, having put his hand to the plough, cannot turn 
back, but must either work on or starve. He it is whose brains must 
always move on in the groove appointed by his taskmaster — who cannot 
choose his own course, but must drag along under harness which galls 
him, not hoping to reap the harvest of fame and success until a long 
drudgery of apprenticeship has taught him the virtue of waiting. 

He must write well too, or he will neither be read nor fed ; while 
the man who has a name may relax his mind, while he fills his pocket, 
with the veriest trash that can be conceived as flowing from the ima- 
gination of an intelligent being. I have read poetry, for instance, which 
was worthy of the name, and was rejected ; and I have seen verses pur- 
chased at fabulous prices which, but for the names attached to them, 
would have been considered rubbish unworthy of a schoolboy. 

It is not that I complain much of this. To have gained the name 
has been a work of labour and of years. I do not even complain that 
some who have laboured as long and as well should fail where others 
succeed ; literature is, to some extent, a lottery, in which the prizes 
presuppose numerous blanks. My object rather is to deprecate the 
over-severe indignation often expressed against the man who sells his 
brains for bread — ^the man who, without actually selling his opinions, 
consents to write upon matters which are indifferent to him in the sense 
required by his employer. I know that I shall be met by an angry 
denial that many such men exist — that it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of the dignity of literature, that there are but few such persons, and 
they but the hangers-on of the profession— the camp-followers of the 
noble army. But I distinctly assert that there are many such — that 
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they are to be found even among the officers, and that the rank-and- 
file abonnds in them. 

And how can it be otherwise when men have but their pen on which 
to rely for their daily requirements ? It is not pleasant to have to turn 
your attention to a matter which does not interest you; still less agree- 
able is it to take your cue from a master. But it is necessary to live; 
and so long as a writer does not violate his personal honour by adyo- 
cating a cause which in his conscience he condemns, he is no more 
worthy of reproach than an advocate who holds a brief on behalf of 
a criminal. 

No one who has not experienced the feeling can conceire the annoy- 
ance that it sometimes is to a writer to hare to write upon a distaste- 
ful subject. He has met with some sickening disappointment maybe, 
and his heart is heavy. He would naturally choose therefore, if he 
had a choice, and must write, some light and cheerful, even comic, sub- 
ject. But the inexorable will of his editor requires him to contribute 
a political article or a statistical review ; and, much against his taste, 
he is fain to comply. I remember some years ago, having been for some 
time " out of luck," I received instructions to contribute a paper to a 
well-known magazine upon a subject of great importance which was 
then agitating the public mind. I was much interested in the matter, 
and, fortifying myself with facts in the British Museum, I set to work, 
and at the end^of three days' hard work I had completed what I 
considered a very fair dissertation upon the subject My disgust may 
be imagined when, on taking my paper to the office, I learned that I 
was too late. Of course there was nothing for it but to return to my 
lodgings, and there hold a committee with myself on ways and means, 
for, truth to say, my next day's dinner had depended on the result of 
my labour. I was on the point of turning disconsolately into bed when 
a knock at the door ushered in a printer of my acquaintance, who, 
hastily informing himself that I had no objection to work, introduced 
me forthwith to the sub-editor of a weekly newspaper, who was in a 
state of distraction at the non-arrival of a " leader" he had expected, 
and for which space had been reserved. I speedily obtained from him 
the materials necessary for the production of my article, set to work, 
and, in less than two hours, had completed — satisfactorily to him — the 
quantity of "matter" which he required, pocketed my guinea with 
much satisfaction to myself, and the next day— dined. 

Sometimes it is almost impossible to write. When sujSering from 
gout it is difficult, and I suppose it must be at least equally hard when 
a man is labouring under deep mental affliction. A case of the latter 
sort occurs to my memory, which, so far as I was concerned, had rather 
a ludicrous termination. A friend of mine named Smith had in an 
evil hour adopted literature as his profession, and to add to his impru- 
dence had married a ballet-girL Much against his inclination he waa 
compelled by their poverty to allow his wife, after the first year of 
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their married life, to resume her engagement on the stage. Being 
very young and inexperienced, and withal exceedingly pretty, she suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of a brilliant oflPer, and left him. The yery 
day she took this fatal step. Smith had obtained a lucrative appoint- 
ment on a daily newspaper. On the evening of the same day, I, 
utterly ignorant of what had occurred, called upon him. I often recall 
the haggard look and the almost desperate air with which he received 
me. He was sitting at his table, with papers and books before him, 
his head resting upon his two hands. He explained briefly and tear- 
lessly his good and his bad fortune. I neither congratulated him on 
the one, nor condoled with him on the other, contenting myself with 
simply asking how I could help him. 

" This leader must be sent in to-night," he said, " and I can't do it." 

"All right, old fellow; what is it?" I asked. 

" It's something about the X. Z. list ; but I don't know what." 

" The X. Z. list ! What on earth's that ?" 

" Well, it's a class of officers in the navy, and the initials refer to 
an Order in Council with which these officers are dissatisfied; \hQNavy 
List will explain all about it. I canH write. For God's ssie help me !" 

So I sat down to study the Navy List^ and by dint of considerable 
research discovered that a flagrant act of injustice on the part of the 
Admiralty of the day had been perpetrated against the officers on the 
list referred to. Having written to that effect, I despatched the article 
to its destination ; and a very good sound article it looked, I thought, 
as I read it in the paper the next morning; and I have reason to 
believe that it was considered so by better judges than myself. Only, 
as it turned out, I had made one slight mistake. Smith's instructions 
had been to dsfeTid the Admiralty. In his grief he had forgotten to 
tell me the line of argument I was to use ; and I had made a most 
fierce onslaught upon their lordships. 

As to my friend, I induced him after a few days to write a paper for 
Punch pour se distraire — " the miserable have no other medicine." It 
was a success ; and though his wife's faithlessness laid him low for 
a time, he soon began to distinguish himself in his profession, and 
is now known and recognised as one of the most brilliant and caustic 
writers of the day. 

But it may be asked. If the troubles and the humiliations and the 
disappointments and the poverty of an unsuccessful press or mag- 
azine writer be such as herein described, why don't these educated men 
give up literature, and take to some more certain and more lucrative 
employment ? To which I can only reply, that it is impossible. Some 
men like it ; some don't ; but if a man onc« chooses literature as his 
profession, he must stick to it. Like every other calling, it requires 
perseverance and talent. 

G. II. GtTBST. 
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LOVEKS' VOWS 

A SONG FOB MUSIC 



By twilight's glimmering ray, 

By all the stars above me, 
And sun that mles the day, 

I love thee ! 0, I love thee ! 

By Luna's liquid beam, 

By every hope that cheers me, 
By Cupid's blissful dream, 

I love thee ! 0, I love thee ! 

I'll speak not of those eyes. 

Though piercing through and through me, 
Nor charms which all must prize. 

But only say — I love thee. 

The rich Cremona's string, 

The harp of sacred story. 
The songs that angels sing. 

Can't tell thee how I love thee. 

0, no ; there's naught on earth, 

Nor yet in heaven above me. 
In melody or mirth. 

Can tell thee how I love thee. 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, KT. 
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